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PART THREE 


COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY 
(SECOND HALF) 


22.24. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *gv 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
gs gu k- gwu- | gh- | k- g- k- q- 
A E -k- -gw/u- -g"h- -X- -8- -Y- 
507. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gval-a ‘snake’: 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *gwel- ‘snake’: Georgian gvel-i ‘snake’; Mingrelian gver- 
‘snake’; Laz mgver- ‘snake’. Klimov 1964:61—62 *gwel- and 1998:29 
*owel- ‘snake’; Schmidt 1962:101; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:83 
*gwel-; Fahnrich 2007:105 *gwel-. 

B. Proto-Uralic *ku/s '(intestinal) worm’: Votyak / Udmurt kol “intestinal 
worm’; Zyrian / Komi kol ‘intestinal worm’; Ostyak / Xanty kul 
‘tapeworm’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets haly “(long) worm’, sæœńsen kaly 
‘tapeworm’; Selkup Samoyed kdd ‘intestinal worm, especially tapeworm’. 
Rédei 1986—1988:227 *kyl3 ‘intestinal worm’; Décsy 1990:101 “kula “a 
kind of intestinal worm’; Collinder 1955:25, 1960:407 #kut3, and 1977:45. 
Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) kelid'e ‘worm’. Nikolaeva 2006:205. 


Buck 1949:3.83 worm; 3.85 snake. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:389—390, no. 227. 


508. Proto-Nostratic root #gYan- (~ *gWan-): 
(vb.) *g"an- ‘to hit, to strike, to slay, to kill, to wound, to harm, to injure’; 
(n.) *g"an-a “strike, harm, injury’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian (?) *g"an- ‘(vb.) to hit, to strike, to slay, to kill, to wound, 
to harm, to injure; (n.) strike, harm, injury’: Proto-Semitic *gan-ay- ‘to 
harm, to injure’ > Akkadian genü “to butt, to gore’; Arabic gana ‘to 
commit a crime, to harm, to inflict’, ganaya ‘perpetration of a crime, 
felony’; Modern Hebrew (pi.) ginnah [1133] ‘to denounce, to deprecate; to 
condemn, to censure, to take to task, to put to shame, to disgrace, to 
defame; to be denounced, deprecated, disgraced’; Syriac ganni ‘to blame, 
to reproach’; Mandaic gani ‘to denounce, to condemn, to blame; to abuse, 
to insult’. D. Cohen 1970— :147—150; Murtonen 1989:138; Klein 
1987:104. Egyptian gns ‘violence, injustice’; Coptic cons [60Nc] 
‘violence, injustice; strength, might, force’, gincons [x1INGONC] “to use 
violence, to act violently; to hurt, to harm, to injure’. Hannig 1995:902; 
Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:177; Vycichl 1983:342; Cerny 1976:332. 
Proto-Highland East Cushitic *gan- “to hit’, *gan-am- “to fight" > Gedeo / 
Darasa gan- ‘to hit, to whip’, gan-em- ‘to fight’, (reduplicated) gan-gan- 
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‘to knock, to pound in a mortar’; Hadiyya gan- ‘to hit, to thresh by driving 
ox’, gan-am- ‘to fight’; Sidamo gan- ‘to hit’, gan-am- ‘to hit, to fight’, 
(reduplicated) gan-gan- ‘to knock’; Kambata ganno ‘harm’. Hudson 
1989:63, 80, and 116. 

Dravidian: Malayalam kanti ‘gap in a hedge or fence, breach in a wall, 
mountain pass’; Kannada kandi, kindi, gandi ‘chink, hole, opening’; 
Kodagu kandi ‘narrow passage (for example, mountain pass, hole in a 
fence’) ; Tulu kandi, khandi, gandi ‘hole, opening, window’, kanderiyuni 
‘to make a cut’; Telugu gandi, gandika ‘hole, orifice, breach, gap, lane’, 
gantu '(vb.) to cut, to wound; (n.) cut, wound, notch’, ganti ‘wound’, 
gandrincu “to cut, to divide’, gandrikalu “pieces, fragments’; Kuwi gundra 
‘piece’, gandranga rath’nai ‘to cut in pieces’, gandra ‘piece’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:111, no. 1176. 

Proto-Indo-European *g¥hen-/*ghon-/*gwin- *(vb.) to hit, to strike, to 
slay, to kill, to wound, to harm, to injure; (n.) strike, blow, wound": Hittite 
(3rd sg. pres.) ku-en-zi ‘to strike, to kill; Sanskrit hanti ‘to smite, to slay, 
to hurt, to kill, to wound’; Avestan jainti ‘to beat, to kill’; Greek Osivo ‘to 
strike, to wound’, @dvoc “murder, homicide, slaughter’; Armenian ganem 
‘to strike’; Latin defendo ‘to repel, to repulse, to ward off, to drive away; to 
defend, to protect’, offendo ‘to strike, to knock, to dash against’, offenso ‘to 
strike, to dash against’; Old Irish gonim ‘to wound, to slay’, guin ‘a 
wound’; Old Icelandic gunnr ‘war, battle’; Old English güp ‘war, battle’; 
Old Saxon gudea ‘battle, war’; Old High German gund- ‘battle, war’; 
Lithuanian genu, giriti “to drive’, geniu, genéti ‘to lop, to prune, to trim’. 
Rix 1998a:194—196 *gvhen- “to beat, to strike, to hit’; Pokorny 
1959:491—493 *g¥hen-(a)- “to hit’; Walde 1927—1932.1:679—681 
*g'hen-; Mann 1984—1987:379—380 *guhen- “to drive, to beat, to kill’, 
380 *euhentua, 381 *guhn-, 381—382 *guhntis, -ios, -iə “blow, wound, 
slaughter’, 382 *guhntos ‘struck, wounded, killed, driven’, 382 *guhondh- 
‘to strike’, 382—383 *guhonos, -à, -is ‘blow, chase, slaughter’; Watkins 
1985:25 *gwhen- and 2000:35 *gWhen- “to strike, to kill’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.11:740 *g/?]°en- and 1995.1:87, 1:107, 1:644, 1:780 *g^^en- ‘to 
kill, to destroy, to pursue (enemy)’, 1:779 *e^"(e)n- “to break, to strike; 
battle’; Mallory—Adams 1997:548 “g”hen- ‘to strike’; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:425--426 *ghwen-; Frisk 1970--1973.1:657--658 “gthen-io and 
1I:1035—1036 *g'Aónos; Boisacq 1950:336 “gthen- and 1033 *g¥hono-s; 
Hofmann 1966:112 *g¥hen- and 402 *g¥honos; Beekes 2010.1:536---537 
*gwhen- and II:1586 *g"^en-;: Ernout—Meillet 1979:224—225 *eh"en-; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:332—333 *g'hen-; De Vaan 2008:210— 
211, Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11I:575—577; Puhvel 1984— _ .4:206—212 
*gh"en- ‘to smite, to slay, to pursue’; Kloekhorst 2008b:485--486, Orél 
2003:146 Proto-Germanic “gunbz, Kroonen 2013:196 Proto-Germanic 
“ounpi- ~ *gunpjo- ‘fight’; De Vries 1977:195 *g¥hen-; Fraenkel 1962— 
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1965.1:152—153; Smoczynski 2007.1:180—181 “#guhen-/#guhn-. Derksen 
2015:170—171 #g”fen- and 177 *gw'n-; García Ramón 1998 *gwhen-. 
Proto-Altaic *guna- ‘to rob, to attack, to torture’: Proto-Tungus *gun- ‘to 
punish, to avenge’ > Evenki gunca- ‘to punish, to avenge’. Proto- 
Mongolian *gani- ‘(vb.) to strive, to endeavor; (adj.) berserk, frenzied’ > 
Mongolian gani- ‘to make efforts, to endeavor, to strive’, gani ‘frenzied, 
mad’, ganira- ‘to be mad, to be intoxicated; to be lonely or depressed’, 
ganiral ‘madness; mental obscuration’, ganiraltu ‘mad’; Khalkha gan 
“berserk, frenzied’, gani- ‘to strive, to endeavor’; Buriat gani(g) ‘berserk, 
frenzied’; Kalmyk gäńr- “to become mad’; Dagur gani ‘berserk, frenzied’. 
Proto-Turkic *Kun- ‘to rob, to plunder, to attack’ > Old Turkic (Old 
Uighur) gun- ‘to rob, to plunder, to attack’; Karakhanide Turkic qun- ‘to 
rob, to plunder, to attack’; Turkmenian (dial.) cunus- ‘to rob, to plunder, to 
attack’; Kirghiz qun- ‘to rob, to plunder, to attack’; Tuva yuna- ‘to rob, to 
plunder, to attack’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:571 *guna ‘to rob, to 
attack, to torture’. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat); 11.28 harm, injure, damage (vb.). Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:467—468, no. 312; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 638, *g/o/?inV ‘to beat, 
to strike’. 


509. Proto-Nostratic root *g"an- (~ *g’an-): 
(vb.) #g”an- ‘to swell, to abound’; 
(n.) *g”an-a “swelling, abundance, large quantity, prosperity” 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian (?) *g"an- ‘to swell, to abound’: Proto-Semitic *gan-an- 
‘to swell, to abound’ > Arabic ganna ‘to abound (in plants and herbs)’, 
ganma-t ‘plenty, abundance; the whole’; Geez / Ethiopic ganna [T1] ‘to be 
important, to be proud’; Gurage (Wolane) genä “large” in gend kutdl ‘large 
leaf of the dsdt in which dough is placed’, gännänä in sam-dw ydgdnndnd 
‘famous’, literally, ‘a man whose name (sam) 1s exceeding’; Tigre gánna 
“to exceed the measure’; Tigrinya gdndnd ‘to be numerous, to be strong’; 
Amharic gännänä ‘to be abundant, to be large in quantity, to augment, to 
increase, to grow (of fame), to be famous’. D. Cohen 1970— :147—150; 
Leslau 1979:281, 284 and 1987:198; Militarév 2008a:197 and 2010:75. (?) 
Geez / Ethiopic gYanak”a, gYannak”a [the] ‘to heap up, to accumulate, 
to make a large amount’; Tigrinya gYdndk”A “to make a pile of mown hay 
or grain’. Leslau 1987:198. Egyptian gn ‘to be big, great, mighty’. Hannig 
1995:901; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:173. East Cushitic: Somali gen 
‘age’; Konso kaan- ‘to be left to grow big’; Dullay kaan- ‘to grow’, kaan-a 
‘big’; Burji gann-an-ee ‘big, great, mighty’, gaan- ‘to be or become big’, 
(causative) gaan-is- ‘to make big, to enlarge’. Sasse 1982:73 and 78. 

Dravidian: Kui gunda (gundi-) “(vb.) to sprout, to bud, to shoot forth into 
bud or ear; (n.) a sprouting, budding’; (?) Kuwi kunda ‘a very small plot of 
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ground (for example, for seed-bed)’; Kurux kundna ‘to germinate, to bud, 
to shoot out’, kundrna “to be born’, kundrka ‘birth’, kundrta'ana “to 
generate, to beget, to produce’; Malto kunde ‘to be born, to be created’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:157, no. 1729. 

C. Kartvelian: Svan gun ‘very; plenty of. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *g""en-/*gwhog-/*ewhn- ‘to swell, to abound; to fill, 
to stuff, to cram’: Sanskrit d-hand-h ‘swelling, distended’, ghand-h “solid, 
compact, hard, firm, dense; full of (in compounds), densely filled with (in 
compounds)’; Greek ev@nvéwm (Attic ev@evéw) ‘to thrive, to prosper, to 
flourish, to abound’; Armenian yogn (< *i- + *o-g"^on- or *o-g""no-) 
‘much’; Lithuanian gana ‘enough’. Perhaps also in Germanic: Proto- 
Germanic “yundaz (< *g’'n-to-) ‘abscess’ > Gothic gund ‘gangrene’; 
Norwegian (dial.) gund ‘scurf’; Old English gund ‘matter, pus’; Old High 
German gunt ‘pus’. Pokorny 1959:491 *g¥hen- ‘to swell’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:679 *g"hen-; Watkins 1985:25 “gwhen- ‘to swell, to abound’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:84 and I:357; Boisacq 1950:294 *q¥hen-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:586—587 *g'hen-; Hofmann 1966:98 *g¥hen-; Chantraine 
1968--1980.1:384 “ghen-, Beekes 2010.1:478—479; Orél 2003:146 
Proto-Germanic *gundan ~ *gundaz; Kroonen 2013:195--196 Proto- 
Germanic *gunda- ‘pus; decaying skin’ (?); Feist 1939:226; Lehmann 
1986:163; Jacques 2017; Smoczyfiski 2007.1:155—156 *g¥/en-; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:132—133; Derksen 2015:163 *g"/on-. 


Buck 1949:12.53 grow (= increase in size); 12.55 large, big (great); 13.18 
enough. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 637a, *g/o?a/nV ‘much, big’; Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:468, no. 313. 


510. Proto-Nostratic root *g"ar- (~ *g¥ar-): 
(vb.) #g”ar- “to turn, to twist, to wind, to wrap, to roll’; 
(n.) *g"ar-a “any round or circular object’; (adj.) ‘rolling, round, bent, twisted, 
turned’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian #g”ar- ‘to roll, to revolve’: Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) 
*gar-gar- “to roll, to revolve’ > Ugaritic t-grgr ‘to bustle about, to make 
haste’; Geez / Ethiopic ?angargara [X71016] ‘to wallow, to revolve, to 
roll, to roll oneself, to make roll about, to spin, to drive around, to flop 
around, to wriggle’, nagargar [1C 2C] ‘rolling, spinning, epilepsy, palsy, 
possession by an evil spirit, evil spirit; Amharic nágárgar ‘epilepsy’; 
Tigre ?angdrgdra “to roll, to wallow’; Tigrinya ?angdrgdrd “to roll, to 
wallow’. D. Cohen 1970— :181; Leslau 1987:202. Proto-Semitic *gar-ar- 
“to turn, to roll’ > Akkadian gararu ‘to turn or roll over (intr.); to roll’, 
garru ‘round’. D. Cohen 1970— :191—192. Berber: Kabyle grirab “to 
roll. Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *gYar- ‘to turn (intr.) > Iraqw 
(reduplicated) gwangwara?- ‘to roll (downhill)’; K^wadza golat- ‘to bend 
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(intr.)’. Ehret 1980:372. Cushitic: Somali girangir ‘wheel’; Saho gur- ‘to 
roll’, gargar- ‘to roll’; Bilin gargar- ‘to move, to stir; to sway back and 
forth’, ?engirgir ‘epilepsy’. Reinisch 1887:161. North Omotic: Bench / 
Gimira gart- ‘to roll (intr.)’, gars- ‘to roll (tr.)’. Chadic: Hausa garaa ‘to 
roll a circular object along the ground’, gare ‘any circular object used by 
children to roll along the ground’. Ehret 1995:192, no. 302, g”ar- ‘to turn 
(intr.)’; Diakonoff 1992:25 *gvVr, *gVr “rolling, round, bent’; Militarév 
2012:90—91 Proto-Afrasian *gVr(gVr)-. 

(?) Proto-Kartvelian *gor-/*gr- “to roll, to rotate’: Georgian gor- ‘to roll, to 
rotate, to turn’; Mingrelian gorgol- ‘to roll’; Laz ngor-, gr- ‘to roll, to 
wallow’, ngorebul- ‘wallowing’; Svan gwr-, gur- ‘to roll, to rotate’, gur-na 
‘round stone’. Schmidt 1962:102; Klimov 1964:64 *gor-/*gr- and 1998:31 
*gor-/*gr- ‘to roll, to wallow’; Fáhnrich 2007:110—111 *gor-; Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:88—89 *gor-. Proto-Kartvelian *grgw- ‘ring; round’: 
Georgian rgol-i ‘ring’ (Old Georgian grgol-i), m-rgv-al-i ‘round’; 
Mingrelian rgv- in mo-rgv-i “part of a wheel, coil; round’; Svan girg-od 
“ring on a wicket’, girgweld “link (in a chain)’. Klimov 1998:32 *grgw- 
‘round artifact, ring’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:90 *grgw-; Fahnrich 
2007:117 *gurgw-. Proto-Kartvelian *grex-/*grix- “to roll, to twist’, *grex- 
il- ‘twisted, rolled’: Georgian grex-/grix- ‘to roll, to twist’, grexil- ‘twisted, 
rolled’; Mingrelian girax-/girix- “to roll, to twist’, giraxil-, giroxil- 
‘twisted, rolled’; Laz ngrix- ‘to roll, to twist’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:89—90 *grax-; Fahnrich 2007:111—112 *grax-; Klimov 1998:32 
*gr-ex-/*gr-ix- “to roll, to twist" and 32—33 *grex-il- “twisted, rolled’. 
Proto-Uralic *kure- ‘to twist, to turn, to plait, to tie (together), to twine 
together, to braid’: Finnish kuro- ‘to fold, to plait, to crease, to pull 
together, to tie shut; to baste (sew), to patch up, to stitch together’; Lapp / 
Saami gorrá-/gorá- ‘to tie together without actually making a knot, to tie 
shut, to fasten’; (?) Zyrian / Komi Kór- “to plait, to gather’; Yurak Samoyed 
/ Nenets hura- ‘to tie up’; Selkup Samoyed kura- ‘to plait, to twist 
together’; Kamassian kür- ‘to plait, to braid, to twist’. Collinder 1955:29 
and 1977:49; Rédei 1986—1988:215—216 *kure-; Décsy 1990:101 *kura 
“to bind’. Proto-Uralic #kur3 ‘basket’: Votyak / Udmurt kür “basket made 
of the inner bark of the linden’; Cheremis / Mari (Eastern) kuruks “basket 
made of bark’; Vogul / Mansi kuri, huri ‘sack, bag, pouch’; Ostyak / Xanty 
kyrag, (North Kazym) hyr ‘sack’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets hoor ‘keg, 
receptacle, bucket’, tdekused koor “bucket made of birch bark’; Tavgi 
Samoyed / Nganasan kur “vat, tub’, koare ‘box’; Selkup Samoyed korom3e 
‘basket made of birch bark’. Collinder 1955:28 and 1977:49; Rédei 1986— 
1988:219 “#kur3 (#kor3), Décsy 1990:101 “kura ‘basket, barrel made of 
bark"; Janhunen 1977b:74 *kor. Note: The Uralic forms are phonologically 
ambiguous — they may either belong here or with Proto-Nostratic *kwhir- 
(~ *kver-) “to twist or twine together, to tie together, to bind, to fasten’. 
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D. (?) Proto-Altaic *gurvi- ‘to tie, to bind, to plait, to twine’: Proto-Tungus 


*gure- “(vb.) to unfasten; to tie (a band); (n.) string, cord’ > Manchu ceüran 
‘cord for tying a bundle’; Evenki guré- ‘to unfasten’, gurewu- ‘to tie (a 
band)’, guren “string, cord’; Lamut / Even gurelge- ‘to unfasten’, guron 
‘string, cord’; Ulch gure-li- “to unfasten’; Orok gure-li- ‘to unfasten’; 
Nanay / Gold gure-li- “to unfasten’, gori “string, cord’; Oroch gue ‘string, 
cord’; Udihe gue- “to tie (a band)’. Proto-Mongolian *górü-, “giirii- ‘to 
plait, to spin’ > Mongolian giirii- ‘to braid, to twine, to weave’, gürüge 
‘wickerwork’, giiriimel “braided, woven, plaited’; Khalkha góró- ‘to plait, 
to spin’; Buriat güre- ‘to plait, to spin’; Kalmyk gür- ‘to plait, to spin’; 
Ordos giirii- “to plait, to spin’; Monguor guru-, gura- ‘to plait, to spin’. 
Proto-Turkic *giir’- “(vb.) to lace, to bind; (n.) part of a loom’ > 
Turkmenian göze- ‘to lace, to bind’; Kirghiz kiiziik- “part of a loom’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai, Northern dialect) kiiziig “part of a loom’; Chuvash ka ”ra” 
“part of a loom’. Poppe 1960:25, 107, and 126; Street 1974:13 *gdre- “to 
weave, to twist”, Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:575 *giri ‘to unfasten, 
to (un)tie’. 


Sumerian gur ‘to bend (tr.)’, gur ‘to wind up, to roll up, to turn, to twist’, gur 
“basket”, gur ‘ring, circle’, gur “to bend, to bow (intr.)’, gur, ‘to wriggle, to 
writhe’, gurum ‘to bend, to bow (intr.); to bend (tr.)’. 


Buck 1949:10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn around (vb.); 10.14 wind, wrap; 10.15 
roll (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:401—402, no. 239. 


511. Proto-Nostratic root *g’ir- (~ *gWer-): 


(vb.) *g”ir- ‘to be or become hot, to warm’; 
KA 
(n.) *g"ir-a ‘heat, fire’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian (?) *g"ir- “(vb.) to be or become hot, to warm; (n.) fire’: 


Proto-Semitic *gar-ar- ‘(vb.) to be or become hot, to warm; (n.) fire’ > 
Akkadian girru ‘fire’, (adv.) girranis ‘like fire’; Amharic gdrrdrd “to be 
scorching (sun)’; Gurage (Chaha) g'irg'ir *balá, (Endegeii) gargar bard “to 
blaze, to flicker, to burn in a bright and wavy way, *to burn easily (dry 
wood)’. D. Cohen 1970— :191—192; Leslau 1979:310. Egyptian (*gir- > 
*ovir- > *dYir- >) d? ‘fire-drill’, d?f(Demotic df) “to heat, to cook, to burn’, 
d5f ‘scorched meat’; Coptic guf [xoyq] ‘to burn, to scorch’, (reduplicated) 
gofsf [xoqxq] “to burn, to cook’. Hannig 1995:992 and 993—994; 
Faulkner 1962:318 and 319; Erman—Grapow 1921:218 and 1926— 
1963.5:511, 5:522; Gardiner 1957:603; Vycichl 1983:333; Cerny 
1976:322. Saho-Afar *gir- ‘fire’ > Saho gira ‘fire’; Afar giraa ‘fire’. 
‘flame’; Sidamo giir-a ‘fire’, giir- ‘to burn (tr.)’, girr-am- ‘to burn (intr.)’; 
Hadiyya giir-a ‘fire’, giir- ‘to burn (tr.)’, girr-am- ‘to burn (intr.)’; 
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Kambata giira(ta) ‘fire’, giir k’as-aancu ‘torch’; Gedeo / Darasa giir-a 
‘fire’. Sasse 1982:110; Hudson 1989:64. Proto-Chadic (reduplicated) *gir- 
gir- ‘hot’ > Maha girgir ‘hot’; Dera gargat (< *gargar) ‘hot’; Tera gargar 
‘hot’; Bura gargar ‘hot’. Hausa guura ‘to set fire’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:210, no. 930, *gir- ‘fire’ and 210, no. 931, *gir- ‘to be hot’. 
Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite ku-ra- ‘to singe, to scorch; to grill, to 
roast’, ku-ra-am-ma “in the kiln’, ku-ra-na “with the kiln’. Dravidian: Parji 
kerj- ‘to warm oneself by the fire’, kercip- (kercit-) ‘to warm somebody 
else’; Konda rés- (with loss of initial k) “to warm by the fire’; Kui grehpa 
(greht-) “(vb.) to warm, to warm by the fire, to broil, to foment; (n.) act of 
warming by the fire, fomentation’; Kuwi kérnjali ‘to warm oneself in the 
sun’, krenj- (-it-) ‘to warm oneself’, kreh- (krest-) ‘to warm another’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:179, no. 1967. 

Proto-Indo-European *g¥her-/*gwhy- (secondary o-grade form: *g"^or-) 
*(vb.) to burn, to be hot; (n.) heat, fire’: Sanskrit gharmá-h ‘heat, warmth, 
sunshine’, jigharti ‘to shine, to burn’, ghrnd-h ‘heat, ardor, sunshine’, 
haras- ‘flame, fire’; Hindi gham ‘heat, sunshine, sweat’; Avestan garama- 
‘heat’; Greek Oépun ‘heat, feverish heat’, Bepuoc “hot, warm’, 0épog 
‘summer, summertime’, 08po ‘to heat, to make hot’; Armenian jerm 
‘warm, hot’; Albanian zjarm, zjarr ‘fire’; Latin formus ‘warm’, fornax 
‘furnace, oven’, furnus ‘oven, bake-house’; Old Irish gorim ‘to make 
warm’; Old Prussian gorme ‘heat’, goro ‘fire-place’; Old Church Slavic 
goréti “to burn’; Russian gorét' [ropets] ‘to burn’, gret' [rpeTE] “to give out 
warmth, to warm (up), to heat (up)’, Zar [xap] ‘heat’; Serbo-Croatian 
goreti ‘to burn’. Rix 1998a:196—197 *guher- ‘to heat, to make hot’; 
Pokorny 1959:493—495 *g'her- “hot, warm’; Walde 1927—1932.1:687— 
689 *gther-; Mann 1984—1987:380—381 *guhermos (*guhermn, 
#ouhermia) ‘warm, hot; heat’, 381 *guheros “hot, heat’, 383 *euhoreio “to 
warm, to heat’, 383 *guhormos ‘hot, warm’, 383 *guhoros, -is ‘heat, 
warmth; hot place, burn’, 383 #guhreio “to heat, to warm; to get hot’, 386 
*euhrnos ‘ashpit, firepit, clay oven, earthen pot, crucible’; Watkins 
1985:25 *gwher- and 2000:35 “g”her- ‘to heat, to warm’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.:91, 1:176, 11:708 *g/*]‘er-, 11:683 *e[^]*er-mo- and 
1995.1:79, E151, E613 *g^^er- “heat, warmth’, 1:590 *e^^er-mo- ‘hot’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:263 *g"hermós ‘warm’, *g"hrensós ‘warm’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:357—358 and 1:360; Boisacq 1950:341 “gther-, 
*qthormo-, *g#heres-; Hofmann 1966:113—114 *g¥her-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:664—665 *q¥hermo-, #gthormo-, Chantraine 1968—1980.1:43 1— 
432 *eh"er-; Beekes 2010.1:541—542 *owher-mo-; Orél 1998:524—525; 
De Vaan 2008:235; Ernout—Meillet 1979:248; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:532—534 *g'her-, “gthermo-, Derksen 2008:178—179 *gwor- 
and 534; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:196—199 *gvher-. 

Altaic: Manchu guru- ‘to redden, to become inflamed’. 
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Buck 1949:1.81 fire; 1.85 burn (vb.); 15.85 hot, warm. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:468—469, no. 314; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:239, no. 95, *gUra ‘hot 
coals’. 


22.25. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *kwh 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
kwh. kw- k- kw/u- kwh- k- kh- k- q- 
-k(k)- 
-kwh- -kw- -k(k)- -kw/u- | -kwh- | -k(k)- | -kh- 
(k) (k) dd): 
512. Proto-Nostratic post-positional intensifying and conjoining particle *&""g- (~ 
*ķwha-): 
A. Elamo-Dravidian: Elamite coordinating conjunction: Neo-Elamite ku-da, 


Royal Achaemenid Elamite ku-ud-da, ku-ut-te ‘and’, assuming that it is a 
compound form composed of the elements *ku- ‘and’ plus da ‘also’. 
Proto-Kartvelian *kwe intensifying and affirming particle: Middle 
Georgian kue, Georgian Dialects: (Xevsuruli, Rac'uli) -kve, (Imeruli) -ke; 
Mingrelian ko; Laz ko. Klimov 1964:198 *kwe- and 1998:216 *kwe 
affirmative particle; Fáhnrich 2007:464 *kwe-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:376—377 *kwe-. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse also include Svan cu (< 
*Cwe). 

Proto-Indo-European  *K""e intensifying and  conjoining particle: 
‘moreover, and, also, etc.”: Sanskrit ca ‘and, both, also, moreover, as well 
as”, ca...ca ‘though...yet’; Pali ca “and, then, now’; Avestan -ča ‘and’, 
-ca...-ca ‘both...and’; Old Persian -ca ‘and’, -ca...-ca “both...and’; Hittite 
-k(k)u enclitic particle: ‘now, even, and’, -k(k)u...-k(k)u “(both...) and; 
if...1f; whether...or’, (?) kuisku ‘someone’ (if not a scribal error for kuiski); 
Palaic -ku ‘and’; Luwian -ku(-wa) ‘also, furthermore’ (cf. Melchert 
1993b:105); (?) Lydian -k ‘and, also’; Greek te ‘and’, te...te “both...and’, 
kai te “and also’; Latin -que enclitic conjoining particle: “and”, -que...-que 
*both...and, and so’; -que, -c enclitic intensifying particle in quis-que 
‘each, every, everyone, everybody, everything’, ne-que, ne-c ‘not, and not’, 
etc.; Oscan ni-p, ne-p ‘and not’; Umbrian nei-p, ni-p ‘and not’; Old Irish 
-ch enclitic particle in na-ch ‘any’; Gothic -h enclitic particle in -uh ‘and’, 
ni-h ‘not’, wa-h “each, every’, etc. Pokorny 1959:635— 636 *k¥e (enclitic) 
‘and, somehow’; Walde 1927--1932.1:507--508 “qte, Mann 1984— 
1987:1021 “que (*qua, *qu-) ‘and’ (enclitic); ‘if, or’; Watkins 1985:33 
*kve and 2000:44 “kwe ‘and’ (enclitic); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.:353—354, 1:365, 1:366 *-k[^]^e and 1995.1:188 *-K^"e ‘and’ 
(coordinating pronominal particle); Mallory—Adams 1997:20 *-k"e ‘and’; 
Mayrhofer 1956--1980.1:365, Puhvel 1984.  .4:173—174 “-kve and 
4:203—205 *-kVe; Beekes 2010.11:1457 “#-k Ye, Boisacq 1950:946—947 
*g'e; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1098 #kwe, Hofmann 1966:355 “qe, De 
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Vaan 2008:506 *-k"e “and, -ever’; Frisk 1970--1973.11:862--863 *q¥e; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:555 *&ve; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:401— 
402 *qve; Feist 1939:514 *k¥e; Lehmann 1986:374 *k¥e; Brugmann 
1904:621— 622, no. 853, *qve; Kloekhorst 2008b:483—484. 

Proto-Uralic *-ka/*-kd intensifying and conjoining particle: Finnish -ka/-kà 
in: ei-kd 'and...not, nor’ (ei...eikd ‘neither...nor’), jo-ka (indefinite 
pronoun) *who?'; Lapp / Saami (Norwegian) juo-kke ~ juo-kké ‘each, 
every’; Vogul / Mansi da-k, ää-ki (in combination with a finite verb in the 
indicative mood) ‘not’. Proto-Yukaghir #k predicative. Nikolaeva 2006:81. 
Altaic: Evenki -ka/-ká/-kó intensifying particle. 

Etruscan -c ‘and’. 

(?) Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *qu(n) emphatic particle: Chukchi qun 
‘well’ (also emphatic enclitic); Kerek qun ‘well’, q?un, q?in strengthening 
or questioning particle; Koryak qun (emphatic particle) ‘and’; Alyutor qun, 
qon ‘well, all right, and so’; Kamchadal / Itelmen qu ‘hallo!, halloo!’, 
qunix ‘after all’. Fortescue 2005:339—340. 


Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:325—326, no. 201, *k/o/ post-positional intensifying 
and conjoining particle; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:480--481, no. 326. 


513. Proto-Nostratic root *kwial- (~ *khal-): 

(vb.) *&"^a[- ‘to go, to walk, to move about’; 

(n.) *k”hal-a ‘walking, walk, wandering, roaming’ 
Probably identical to: 

(vb.) *kwhal- ‘to revolve, to go around, to roll’; 
(n.) #khal-a “circle, circuit” 


A. Proto-Afrasian *K"al- ‘to go, to walk, to move about’: Berber: Tuareg akal 


*to go, to spend the hours in the middle of the day at, to spend the day at 
home’, sikal ‘to travel, to go on foot (animal); Siwa ukel- “to go, to walk’, 
tikli ‘step, footstep’; Wargla kal ‘to spend the middle of the day’, sikal ‘to 
go on foot, to walk along’, tikli ‘walk, gait, going’; Mzab cal ‘to spend the 
middle of the day, to spend the day’; Tamazight kal, cal ‘to spend the day, 
to spend the day doing something; to take place, to happen’, akal, acal ‘to 
step on, to stamp (one’s foot), to trample’; Kabyle tikliwin ‘walking, pace; 
conduct; walk’. Cushitic: Saho-Afar *kalah- ‘to travel’ > Saho kalaah-, 
kalaah- “to travel’. Central Chadic *kal- “to run, to go (quickly) > Mbara 
kal- ‘to run, to go (quickly)’; Mafa kəl- ‘to run, to go (quickly)’; Gisiga 
kal- ‘to run, to go (quickly)’. East Chadic *KVI- “to enter’ > Kera kele- “to 
enter’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:310, no. 1418, *kal- ‘go’ and 310, no. 1420, 
“kalah- “go”. 

Dravidian: Tamil kulavu (kulavi-) “to walk, to move about’; Toda kwal- 
(kwad-) “to go round and round (millet in a mortar pit, buffaloes in a pen), 
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to frisk about, to run about wasting time’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:163, 
no. 1803. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k4el-/*kwhol-/*kwh[- “to go, to walk, to move 
about’: Sanskrit cárati, calati ‘to move one's self, to go, to walk, to move, 
to stir, to roam about, to wander’; Avestan caraiti ‘to go, to move’; Greek 
TOAEM “to go about, to range over’, moAEb@ ‘to turn about, to go about’. 
Rix 1998a:345—347 *k¥elh,- ‘to twist, to turn, to turn round’; Pokorny 
1959:639--640 *k¥el-, #ktela- ‘to turn’; Walde 1927—1932.1:514—5 16 
*quel-; Mann 1984—1987:1024 *quelo ‘to turn, to move, to go’; Watkins 
1985:33 *k¥el- and 2000:45 *kWel- (also *kela-) ‘to revolve, to move 
around, to sojourn, to dwell’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:220 *k/"]°el- 
and 1995.1:190, 1:225, 1:622 *K^^el- “to rotate, to move’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:606—607 *k"el- ‘to turn’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:376; Hofmann 
1966:260—261 *quelo; Beekes 2010.11:1168--1169 *k/h,-; Chantraine 
1968--1980.11:877--878 #kvelo, Boisacq 1950:764 *q¥el-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:500—501 *quelo, #qtoleio. 

D. Proto-Uralic *kulke- “to ramble about, to move about, to roam or wander 
about’: Finnish kulke-/kulje- ‘to go, to walk, to travel, to stroll, to ramble’; 
Estonian kulg ‘course, process, run, motion, going’, kulgema- “to proceed, 
to take one's course, to run, to pass’; Lapp / Saami gol'gá- ‘to float (with 
the current), to run; to shower down; to leak very much; to ramble, to 
roam, to wander about’; Mordvin kolge- ‘to drip, to run; to leak, to be 
leaky’; Ostyak / Xanty kogal- ‘to walk, to stride’; Zyrian / Komi kylal- ‘to 
float, to drift (on water); to flood; to swim; to travel or drift downstream’, 
kylt- “to drift or swim with the current’; Hungarian halad- ‘to depart, to 
proceed, to move forward’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets huuly- “to swim; to 
move by ship; to travel downstream’. Rédei 1986—1988:198 *kulke-; 
Décsy 1990:101 *kulka ‘to go, to progress’; Sammallahti 1988:544 Proto- 
Finno-Ugrian “kulki- “to run’; Collinder 1955:26—27 and 1977:46. 

E. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *(da)kalz- “to follow or chase’: Chukchi kale- 
‘to follow, to chase, to catch, to copy’, ye-rkale-lin ‘followed’, kale-I?eta- 
tku-, keel?e-tku- “to chase’, kala-jo-lgal “pattern (to follow)’; Kerek kala- 
lra(a)t- “to chase’, klaa-ju-IXal ‘pattern’; Koryak kale- ‘to follow’, 
kalelret- “to chase’; Alyutor (t)kala-, kala-l?at- ‘to follow’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen (Western) kalkaz ‘to follow’. Fortescue 2005:144. 


Buck 1949:10.45 walk; 10.52 follow; 10.53 pursue. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
471—473, no. 317. 


514. Proto-Nostratic root *kWhal- (~ *kw'al-): 
(vb.) *kwhal- ‘to revolve, to go around, to roll’; 
(n.) *k”hal-a “circle, circuit’ 
Probably identical to: 
(vb.) *kwhal- ‘to go, to walk, to move about’; 
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(n.) *k”hal-a ‘walking, walk, wandering, roaming’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *&"^gl-a “that which turns, rolls, revolves, or goes round and round’ (> 
‘wheel’ in the daughter languages) 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k¥al- ‘to revolve, to go around, to roll’: Proto-Semitic 
*kal-al- ‘to revolve, to go around, to surround’ > Geez / Ethiopic kallala 
[NAA] ‘to surround, to surround for protection, to cover over, to protect, to 
encompass, to encircle, to fence in, to crown’; Tigre källa “to go around’, 
kälkäla ‘to encircle’, kalal ‘circuit’; Tigrinya k”ällälä ‘to go around’; 
Amharic källälä “to surround, to crown, to guard, to protect’. Note: the 
words for ‘crown’ associated with this root are considered to be of 
Aramaic origin. Leslau 1987:283. Proto-Semitic *kal-al- ‘to roll’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic *kolala, *kValala, ?ankolala [h7tAA], ?ankYalala [A 7TheAA] ‘to 
roll (intr.), to roll down (tears), fall (fruit, tears), to be or become giddy, to 
be tossed about, to turn (one’s head)’, ?akolala [hhAA] “to be dizzy’; Tigre 
?ankolála ‘to turn’; Tigrinya koldld, k"álálá “to go around’, ?ankaliliw 
‘round’; Amharic (tdn)k’alldld ‘to roll, to make turn’, (an)k"allálà, 
kvalall ald “to roll, to make turn’; Harari kulul baya ‘to roll’; Gurage 
(at)kulale ‘to roll (tr.)’. Leslau 1963:82, 1979:342, and 1987:283—284; 
Militarév 2012:91 Proto-Semitic *&"VIVI-. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye 
kwalal ‘round; ball”: Galla / Oromo konkoladd- “to roll, to roll downhill’; 
Hadiyya kulill-, kullul- ‘to turn (around)’; Saho kulel ‘circle’; Bilin kaläl- 
‘to surround’. According to Leslau (1987:283), the Saho and Bilin forms 
are loans from Ethiopian Semitic. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:322, no. 1474, 
*kol- ‘to return, to go around’.] Militarév 2012:91 Proto-Afrasian *&"JT-. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kulavu (kulavi-) ‘(vb.) to bend, to curve; (n.) bend, 
curve’; Kurux xolkhna, xol*xnd ‘to cause to bend the head’, xolkhrna, 
xolxrna ‘to bend the head, to stoop’; Kui klonga (klongi-) “to be contracted, 
drawn in, bent up’, klopka (< *klok-p-; klokt-) “to contract, to draw up, to 
depress’; Malto golgru “below, beneath, underneath’, kolge “to curve, to 
bend’, kolgro ‘bent, curved’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:192, no. 2136. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *kwhel-/*kwhol-/*kwh]- ‘to revolve, to go around, to 
roll’: Greek néo, néAopot “to be’ (originally ‘to be in motion’), nóAog 
“pivot, hinge, axis’, t0A£o ‘to revolve’, noAciv ‘to turn up the earth with a 
plow’; Latin colo ‘to cultivate, to till, to tend; to dwell (in a place), to 
inhabit’; Albanian sje// ‘to turn’; Tocharian B klutk- ‘to turn’, klautk- ‘to 
turn, to become’. Rix 1998a:345—347 “ktelh,- ‘to twist, to turn, to turn 
round’; Pokorny 1959:639—640 *k#el-, *k#ela- “to turn’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:514—516 *q¥el-; Mann 1984—1987:1023 *quel-, 1923 *quel-enom 
“turning, bend, knee’, 1023 *quelatrom (*quelastr-) “turn, change, 
exchange, requital’, 1023—1024 *quelmn- ‘turn, roll; roller, cylinder’, 
1024 *quelnt- (*quelnd-) ‘entourage, family circle; turning, environment’, 
1024 *quelo ‘to turn, to move, to go’, 1024 *quelos, -es- ‘turn, turning’, 
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1024—1025 *quelpo ‘to bend, to curve’, 1036 *gulemn-, *qulen-, 1036— 
1037 *qul- (*qulos, -à; #quln-), 1037 #qulpos, -a “bend, turn, twist’, 1041 
*quoleio ‘to turn’, 1042 *quolesi-, 1042 *quolesno- ‘turning-point’, 1042 
*quoleu-, *quoleu-, 1042 *quolis ‘turning’, 1042 *quolmn- ‘turned; 
turning; turn, bend, twist; pole, post, trunk, column’, 1042—1043 *quolos, 
-es- “turning, turn, wheel, axis, center, community’, 1043 *quolpos 
‘hollow, bend, vault, arch’, 1043 *quolt- (*quelt-, *quolat-) ‘turn, bend, 
curve’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:220 *k/"]°el- and 1995.1:190, 1:225, 
1:622 #k?el- ‘to rotate, to move’; Mallory—Adams 1997:606—607 *k’el- 
‘to turn’; Watkins 1985:33 #kwel- and 2000:45 *Kvel- (also #k”ela-) ‘to 
revolve, to move around, to sojourn, to dwell’; Boisacq 1950:764 *q¥el-; 
Beekes 2010.11:1168--1169 *k/h,-; Frisk 1970—1973.1::500—501 
*quelo, *q¥oleio; Chantraine 1968--1980.11:877--878 *k"elo; Hofmann 
1966:260—261 *q"elo; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:245—247 *q¥el-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:132—133; De Vaan 2008:125; Orél 1998:397; 
Adams 1999:225—226; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:267. 

D. Proto-Altaic #k?ulo- ‘to roll, to turn’: Proto-Tungus *yul-, *yol- ‘(vb.) to 
dance; to climb down, to climb out; to walk around, to turn around; (n.) 
bend (in a river)’ > Evenki olo-nmii- “to dance’, uli-sin ‘bend (in a river)’; 
Lamut / Even ulina ‘bend (in a river)’; Ulch yoli- “to walk around, to turn 
around’, yolon-o- ‘to climb down, to climb out (from a vehicle or boat)’; 
Negidal oli-sin- ‘to walk around, to turn around’; Orok yulon- “to climb 
down, to climb out (from a vehicle or boat)’, yoli- “to walk around, to turn 
around’; Nanay / Gold yulun- ‘to climb down, to climb out (from a vehicle 
or boat)’, yoli- ‘to walk around, to turn around’; Oroch yolon-o- ‘to climb 
down, to climb out (from a vehicle or boat)’ (Orok loan), uli- ‘to walk 
around, to walk about’; Udihe yoli- ‘to walk around, to turn around’ 
(Nanay loan). Proto-Mongolian *kol-ki- “to be restless, to go round and 
round’ > Written Mongolian qgolkida- ‘to move loosely, to move to and 
fro’; Khalkha yolyi- ‘to be restless, to go round and round’, yolyi ‘loose, 
loosened’; Buriat yolyi ‘shaky, wobbly’; Kalmyk yo/gad2- ‘to be restless, 
to go round and round’; Ordos colyido- ‘to be restless, to go round and 
round’. Proto-Turkic *Kol- ‘(vb.) to roll (down), to fall; (adj.) round’ > 
Uzbek quld- ‘to roll (down), to fall’; Uighur qula-, yula- ‘to roll (down), to 
fall’; Bashkir gola- ‘to roll (down), to fall’; Kirghiz qula- ‘to roll (down), 
to fall’; Kazakh qula- ‘to roll (down), to fall’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) 
qula- “to roll (down), to fall’; Salar guliliiy ‘round’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:850 *k‘ulo “to roll, to turn’. 


Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn around; 10.15 roll 
(vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:471—473, no. 317. 


515. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k”/al-a “that which turns, rolls, revolves, or goes round 
and round’ (> ‘wheel’ in the daughter languages): 
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Derivative of: 
(vb.) *kwhal- ‘to revolve, to go around, to roll’; 
(n.) #khal-a “circle, circuit” 

A. Afrasian: Semitic: Tigre ?ankalolo, Cankalolo “hoop, wheel’. Littmann— 
Hófner 1962:473. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kal ‘wheel, cart’; Kannada gali ‘wheel’; Tulu gali 
‘wheel’; Telugu kalu ‘a carriage wheel’, ganu, galu ‘wheel’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:138, no. 1483. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *khelo-, *Kk"^olo-, (reduplicated) #khe-k#hlo-, 


*kwho-kwh]o- “wheel”: Sanskrit cakrá-h ‘wheel’; Pali cakka- ‘wheel’; Hindi 
cak ‘any kind of wheel, millstone’; Avestan caxra- ‘wheel’; Greek xókAog 
“a ring, circle; round; a wheel’, (adv.) KOKA “in a circle or ring, round 
about’; Latin colus ‘spinning wheel’; Old Icelandic hvel ‘wheel’, Ajól, hvél 
‘wheel’; Faroese hjól ‘wheel’; Norwegian hjul ‘wheel’; Swedish hjul 
‘wheel’; Danish hju/ ‘wheel’; Old English hwéol ‘wheel’; Middle Low 
German wel ‘wheel’; Dutch wiel ‘wheel’; Tocharian A kukdl, B kokale 
‘cart, wagon, chariot’; Old Church Slavic kolo ‘wheel’; Russian koleso 
[Koneco] ‘wheel’; Czech kolo ‘wheel’; Serbo-Croatian kolo ‘wheel, circle’. 
Pokorny 1959:640 “ktek4lo-, *k¥ok#lo- (?) ‘wheel’; Walde 1927—1932.I: 
514—516 *q"elo-s, *q¥olo-s, *que-q'lo-s ‘wheel’; Mann 1957:40 *quelos 
and 1984—1987:1027 *quequolos (*quequalos, *ququlos, -à, -om) 
“turning, wheel, rim’; Watkins 1985:33 *Kkv(e)-k"[-o- ‘circle’ and 2000:45 
#kw(e)-kvI-o- ‘wheel, circle’; Mallory—Adams 1997:640 *kwekw"lóm 
‘wheel’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:220, 11:718 *K[^]^ek[^]"lo- and 
1995.1:190, 1:622 *K^"ek^"lo- “circle, wheel, wheeled carriage/cart'; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:597 *ke-kl-o-, *k"elo-m; Boisacq 1950:531 
*g''eq'lo-s; Frisk 1970--1973.11:44--45 *q¥e-qulo-, *quo-q'lo-, *q¥élo-m; 
Hofmann 1966:164—165 *q¥e-q¥los, *q¥el-; Beekes 2010.1:798—799 
*kwe-kw]-o-; De Vaan 2008:125 and 127; Ernout—Meillet 1979:134—135; 
Walde--Hofmann 1965—1972.1:250 *q¥olos, *q¥elos; Orél 2003:199— 
200 Proto-Germanic *xwegwlan ~ *xwexwlan; Kroonen 2013:264—265 
Proto-Germanic *hwehla- ~ *hweula- ‘wheel’; De Vries 1977:232—233 
and 270 “ktel-, Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:294—295; Klein 1971:825 
*g"e-q"los; Onions 1966:1001 #qWeq”lo-, Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:366; 
Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:239—240 “#qteq4lo-, Adams 1999:200 
*kwekvwló-- Derksen 2008:229—230. 


Buck 1949:10.76 wheel. 


516. Proto-Nostratic root #k#al- (~ *Kwha[-): 
(vb.) *kwhal- ‘to end, to come to an end; to bring to an end, to complete, to 


finish’; 


(n.) *k”hal-a ‘end, finish, completion, fulfillment’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian (?) *kval- ‘to end, to bring to an end, to complete, to 
finish’, (?) #kval- ~ *kwul- “all, whole, entire’: Proto-Semitic *kal- 
(*kal-al-, *kal-ay-) ‘to end, to bring to an end; to complete, to finish’, 
*kull- ‘all, whole, entire’ > Akkadian kalu, kulu ‘whole, entirety, all’, 
kullatu ‘all, totality’, kala ‘to finish, to bring to an end, to stop’, kalama 
“all, everything”, kalis “everywhere, anywhere’; Hebrew kalah [122] *to 
come to an end; to be complete, at an end, finished, accomplished’, kalal 
[b53] ‘to complete, to perfect”, kol [^5] *(n.) the whole, totality; (adj.); all 
whole’; Phoenician K/y ‘to end, to be complete’, A/ ‘all’; Aramaic kulla 
‘totality, the whole, all’; Ugaritic kl “every, all’, #kly: (reciprocal/passive) 
nkly “to be spent’, (factitive active) ykly, tkly, tkl ‘to finish with, to 
annihilate’, k/k/ ‘everything’, k// ‘whole’; Mandaic kul ‘all’; Arabic kull 
‘whole, entire, all’; Sabaean kll “to bring to completion’, kll “all, every, all 
of, the whole (of)’; Sheri / Jibbali kell ‘to be fed up, bored’, ko(h)l, kel-, 
kal- ‘all’; Harsüsi kal, kal, kall ‘all’; Soqotri kal, kol ‘all’; Mehri kal, kali- 
‘all’; Geez / Ethiopic k”əll- [W'A-] ‘all, whole, every’, kallo [tr] 
‘altogether, completely’, kYallu [t] ‘everything, everybody, anything, 
all’; Tigrinya kall-u ‘all’; Tigre kal ‘all’; Gurage kull-am ‘all, whole, 
every, everything’; Amharic hullu ‘all, every, everybody’; Harari kullu 
‘all’; Gafat al-am ‘all’. Murtonen 1989:231; Klein 1987:276, 277, and 278; 
Leslau 1963:92, 1979:341—342, and 1987:281; Militarév 2010:46 Proto- 
Semitic *kall-u, Proto-Afrasian *kal- ‘all, each, much’; Zammit 2002: 
358. (?) Egyptian tnw, trw (*thw) “each, every’ (distinct from tnw “number, 
counting, numbering’ [cf. Vycichl 1983:175]). Hannig 1995:956; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:209 and 1926—1963.5:377—379; Faulkner 1962:305; 
Gardiner 1957:601. (?) Berber: Kabyle akk” ‘all’; Tamazight akk” ‘all’; 
Ghadames ikk, akk ‘each’; Wargla akk ‘everything, entirety’; Nefusa ak 
‘each’; Mzab acc ‘each, all’; Tuareg ak ‘each’; Chaouia akk ‘each’. South 
Omotic: Dime kull ‘all’. Ehret 1995:197, no. 317, *kal-/*kul- ‘all’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *kwhel-/*kwWhol-/*kwh]- “to bring to an end’: Greek 
1éAog (< “#khelo-s) ‘the fulfillment or completion of anything, that is, its 
consummation, issue, result, end; the end (of life), death’, téAsioc “having 
reached its end, finished, complete; (of animals) full-grown, (of persons) 
absolute, complete, accomplished, perfect’, teAém “to complete, to fulfill, 
to accomplish’, teAé@c ‘at last’, teAnsic ‘perfect, complete’, teAevtaios 
‘last’, xeAevtáo “to complete, to finish, to accomplish’, teAevty ‘finishing, 
completion, accomplishment; a termination, end; the end, extremity (of 
anything)’; Luwian ku(wa)lana- ‘course, (life)time’, (1st sg. pres. act.) 
ku-la-ni-wi ‘to bring to an end’. Pokorny 1959:640 *k¥el- ‘swarm, crowd’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:517 *q¥el-; Chantraine (1968—1980.II:1101—1103), 
Beekes (2010.11:1463--1464), and Lejeune (1972:29, fn. 36-1) argue 
against deriving the Greek forms from *K"^e[-, but cf. Boisacq 1950:952, 
Hofmann 1966:358, Rix 1992:88 (Greek t£Aog < *K"elaos), and Frisk 
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1970--1973.11:871---873 (Greek t£Xog < *q#el-); Puhvel 1984— .4:237— 
238 Luwian ku(wa)lana- < *kvélono-. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kuls- “to come to an end, to be worn (away), 
to pass (by) > Finnish kulu-a “to be worn, to wear (away), to pass, to go 
by, to elapse, to be used up’, kulu-ttaa ‘to consume, to use, to spend’, 
kuluttua ‘after, later’, kulunut ‘worn, shabby’, kulutus ‘consumption, use’; 
Estonian kuluma ‘to be spent, expended; to wear out; to be worn out’, kulu 
‘cost, expenditure’, kulunud ‘worn out’; Lapp / Saami gollá-/golá- ‘to go, 
to pass, to pass by (of time), to decrease, to become exhausted through 
being used, to get used up’; Zyrian / Komi gylal- ‘to fall off or out or 
disperse (intr.) little by little (of leaves, hair, etc.)’; Vogul / Mansi hol- ‘to 
be worn, to disappear, to pass away’; Ostyak / Xanty kol- ‘to come to an 
end, to pass away’. Collinder 1955:92 and 1977:108; Rédei 1986— 
1988:199—200 *kuls-; Sammallahti 1988:544 *kuli- “to wear’. 


Buck 1949:13.13 whole; 14.26 end (sb., temporal); 14.27 finish (vb.). 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:470--471, no. 315; Hakola 2000:80, no. 329. 


517. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (adv.) (?) “kal ‘far off, far away, distant’: 


A. Proto-Indo-European “kw#el- ‘far off, far away, distant’: Sanskrit caramd-h 


‘outermost, last, ultimate, final’, cird-h ‘long, lasting a long time’; Greek 
The, THAOD ‘far off, far away’; Welsh pell ‘far’, pell-af ‘farthest’. Pokorny 
1959:640 “ktel- ‘far’; Walde 1927—1932.L:517 *q¥el-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1023 *quele- ‘far’; Watkins 1985:33 *k"el- and 2000:45 “k”el- ‘far’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:377 and 1:390 *qel- ‘far’; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.11:851 and II:1113—1114 *&"e/-; Boisacq 1950:740 and 966 *q#ēl-; 
Hofmann 1966:250 and 364; Frisk 1970---1973.11:465 *q¥el- and 1I:891— 
892 *quel-; Beekes 2010.11:1477--1478 *kel-; Falileyev 2000:128—129 
*kuel-s-o-, *k4el-. 

Proto-Altaic *K^iolo (~ k-; -I"-, -iu-) ‘far off, distant’: Proto-Mongolian 
*kolo ‘far off, distant > Written Mongolian qola ‘far, distant, remote’; 
Dagur yolo, yol ‘far’; Khalkha yol ‘far, distant’; Buriat yolo “far, distant’; 
Kalmyk yolo “far off, far away, distant’; Ordos yolo ‘far’; Monguor yulo 
‘far’; Moghol gold ‘far’. Poppe 1955:29, 53, 88, and 131. Poppe 1960:18 
and 98; Street 1974:17 *kola ‘far, distant’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:695—696 *kiolo (~ k'-; -/-, -iu-) ‘long, far’. 


Buck 1949:12.44 far (adv.). Koskinen 1980:19, no. 15; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:471, no. 316. 


518. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&"^al-a ‘a large fish’: 


A. Afrasian: East Cushitic: Somali kalluun ‘fish’. 
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B. Dravidian: Tulu kalkore ‘a kind of fish’; Kurux xalxo ‘a kind of fish’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:123, no. 1314. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k”/alo- ‘large fish’: Avestan kara- ‘a mythological 
fish’; (?) Latin squalus “a kind of fish’; Old Icelandic hvalr ‘whale’; 
Faroese hvalur ‘whale’; Swedish val ‘whale’; Danish hval ‘whale’; Old 
English hwæl ‘whale’; Old Saxon hwal ‘whale’; Dutch walvis ‘whale’; Old 
High German (h)wal, walfisc (rare) ‘whale’ (New High German Wal, 
Walfisch), Old Prussian kalis ‘shad’. Pokorny 1959:635 *k#alos and 958 
*(s)k¥alos “a rather large kind of fish’; Walde 1927--1932.11:541 
*(s)g*alos; Mann 1984—1987:1018 “qualos, -is ‘sea-monster’; Watkins 
1985:61 *(s)kYalo- and 2000:79 *(s)k"alo- ‘big fish’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:510 “(s)kYdlos ‘sheatfish’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:645; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1I::581—582; De Vaan 2008:584; Orél 2003:197 
Proto-Germanic “xwalaz (partly *xwaliz); Kroonen 2013:262 Proto- 
Germanic *hwali- ‘whale’; De Vries 1977:268—269; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.:311; Vercoullie 1898:318; Onions 1966:1000—1001 Common 
Germanic *ywalis; Klein 1971:825; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:834; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:774. 

D. Proto-Uralic *kala ‘fish’: Finnish kala ‘fish’; Lapp / Saami guolle/guole- 
‘fish’; Mordvin kal ‘fish’; Cheremis / Mari kol ‘fish’; Vogul / Mansi Kul, 
huul ‘fish’; Ostyak / Xanty kul ‘fish’; Hungarian hal ‘fish’; Yurak 
Samoyed / Nenets haale ‘fish’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan kole ‘fish’; 
Selkup Samoyed qəəly ‘fish’; Kamassian kola ‘fish’. Collinder 1955:21, 
1965:138, and 1977:42; Rédei 1986—1988:119 *kala; Joki 1973:266 
“kala, Decsy 1990:99 “kala ‘fish’; Sammallahti 1988:538 “kala ‘fish’; 
Janhunen 1977b:59 “kala. (?) Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) qal-dawe 
*(tree) bark, fish scales'. Nikolaeva 2006:375. 

E. Proto-Altaic *k’ula ‘a kind of big fish’: Proto-Tungus “yol-sa ‘fish; boiled 
fish > Evenki ollo ‘fish’; Lamut / Even olrẹ ‘fish’; Negidal olo ‘fish’; 
Ulch yolto(n) “boiled fish’; Orok yolto “boiled fish’; Nanay / Gold yolto 
“boiled fish’; Oroch okto “boiled fish’; Udihe oloho “boiled fish’. Proto- 
Mongolian *kalimu ‘whale’ > Written Mongolian galimu ‘whale’; Khalkha 
yalim ‘whale’; Buriat yalim ‘whale’; Kalmyk yalim ‘whale’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:848 *k‘ula ‘a kind of big fish’. 

F. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kalal(e) “humpback salmon’ > 
Chukchi kalal ‘humpback salmon’; Kerek ka(a)lal ‘humpback salmon’; 
Koryak kalal(e) ‘humpback salmon’. Note also Kamchadal / Itelmen 
kajluzic ‘a kind of salmon’. Fortescue 2005:126—127. 


Buck 1949:3.65 fish. Illi6-Svityt 1971--1984.1:288--289, no. 155, “kala 
‘fish’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:483—484, no. 330; Hakola 2000:49, no. 172. 


519. Proto-Nostratic root *&""gr- (~ *kwhar-): 
(vb.) #khar- “to cut’; 
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(n.) *k”har-a ‘piece cut off; knife’ 
Derivatives: 
vb.) *k”řar- ‘to cut a groove, to hollow out, to dig’; 

g g 
(n.) *k”har-a ‘cut, hole, hollow, digging, excavation, pit, groove, trench’ 
(vb.) *kwhar- “to cut short, to reduce, to decrease, to diminish, to lessen’; 
(n.) *&"^ar-a ‘shortness’; (adj.) “short” 


A. Proto-Afrasian (?) *k"ar- ~ *k"ur- ‘to cut’: East Chadic *kur- ‘knife’ > 
Somray kura ‘knife’. West Chadic: Ngizim karmu ‘to chop, to cut down, to 
chop off”. Proto-Southern Cushitic *kur- ‘to mince’ > K’wadza kulunso 
“mortar: Dahalo kur- ‘to mince’. Ehret 1980:247. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:328, no. 1503, *kur- ‘knife’; Ehret 1995:200, no. 330, *kur-/*kar- ‘to 
cut up’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kurai ‘(vb.) to cut, to reap; (n.) piece, section’, kuru 
(kuruv-, kurr-) “to pluck’; Malayalam kurekka ‘to cut off; Kodagu korv- 
(kort-) ‘to make a fallen branch into a club’; Toda kwarf- (kwart-) ‘to cut’; 
Kannada kore, kori ‘to cut, to break through, to bore, to pierce’, kori ‘a 
large branch cut off from a thorn-bush’, kore ‘cutting, cut-off piece’, 
koreyuvike ‘cutting, etc.’, koreta, korata ‘act of cutting, etc.; the piercing of 
cold’, korcu, koccu “to cut away, to cut up, to cut to pieces’; Tulu kudupuni 
‘to cut, to reap’, kudé ‘a piece of wood’, kujimbu, kujumbu ‘a chip, 
fragment’; Telugu kora ‘a cut-off portion’; Kui krapa (krat-) ‘(vb.) to cut, 
to saw; (n.) the act of sawing’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:169—170, no. 
1859. Tamil kuru “section, division, part, share’; Telugu koru ‘a share, the 
king’s or government’s portion’; Malayalam kuru, kur ‘part, share, division 
of time, party, partnership’, kiirran ‘partner’; Kota ku'r (obl. ku-t-) ‘share’; 
Toda kur ‘share, share inherited from father’; Kannada koru “part, portion, 
share in cultivation’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:174—175, no. 1924. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k”her-/*kwhor-/*kwhr- “to cut”: Hittite (3rd sg. pres. 
act.) ku-e-ir-zi ‘to cut, to cut up, to cut off”, (3rd pl. pres. act.) ku-ra-an-zi, 
(instr. sg.) ku-ru-uz-zi-it ‘cutter’, (1st sg. pret. act.) ku-e-ir-Su-un “to cut 
(off), (acc. sg.) ku-ra-an-na-an “section, area’, (nom. sg.) ku-e-ra-as, 
ku-ra-as ‘field, parcel, territory, (land) area, precinct, subdivision’; Luwian 
(3rd sg. pres. act) ku-wa-ar-ti ‘to cut’ (?), kursawar ‘cut (off)’; 
Hieroglyphic Luwian kura/i- ‘to cut’; Welsh pryd (< *kvhy-thu-) ‘time’; 
Oscan -pert in petiro-pert ‘four times’; Sanskrit -Art *...time(s)' in sa-krt 
‘once’. Rix 1998a:350—351 *k¥er- “to cut, to carve’; Mann 1984— 
1987:1027 *quer- ‘to cut, to detach, to strip, to scrape’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:144 *kver- ‘to cut; Bomhard 1984:114; Kronasser 1956:65, 881: 
Puhvel 1984— .4:212--218, Kloekhorst 2008b:486—487 “#kwer-/#k”r-. 
Note: Forms meaning ‘to do, to make’ are often included here, but a more 
plausible derivation is from Proto-Nostratic *k”hir- (~ *kvher-) ‘to twist or 
twine together, to tie together, to bind, to fasten’ (see below). 
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D. Proto-Uralic *kurz ‘knife’: Finnish  kuras/kurakse- ‘club, saber, 
broadsword, knife’; Vote kuras ‘knife’; Estonian kuurask ‘knife’; Lapp / 
Saami (Southern) korr ‘small knife, common knife’; Forest Yurak 
Samoyed / Forest Nenets kar ‘knife, dagger’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets 
kooru ‘knife’; Motor kuro ‘knife’. Collinder 1955:29 and 1977:48; Rédei 
1986—1988:218—219 *kur3; Décsy 1990:101 “kura ‘knife’; Sammallahti 
1988:537 #kura ‘knife’; Janhunen 1977b:54 “kara. 


Sumerian Kur; ‘to cut, to cut off, to cut through, to separate, to divide’. 


Buck 1949:15.78 sharp. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:481—482, no. 328; Hakola 
2000:83, no. 344. 


520. Proto-Nostratic root *kWhar- (~ *kvhar-): 
(vb.) *kwhar- “to cut a groove, to hollow out, to dig’; 
(n.) *k4ar-a ‘cut, hole, hollow, digging, excavation, pit, groove, trench’ 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) #khar- “to cut’; 
(n.) *k”4ar-a ‘piece cut off; knife’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian (?) #k”ar- ~ #kYur- ‘to cut a groove, to hollow out, to dig”: 
Proto-Semitic *kar-aw/y- “to dig’ > Hebrew karah [MJ] “to dig (a well)’; 
Aramaic kora ‘to dig’; Punic kr? “to dig’; Ugaritic kry ‘to dig’; Mandaic 
kra “to dig’; Arabic kara “to dig, to dig out earth, to dig a canal’; Geez / 
Ethiopic karaya [h4?] “to dig (a well, in the ground), to make cuts or 
incisions, to make holes, to excavate’, makrit [Pnt] ‘shovel, spade’, 
makray [PNCE] ‘instrument for digging, pickaxe, spade’, karyat [nC] 
‘digging, excavation, hole, pit’; Tigre kdra ‘to cut off (by digging)’; 
Gurage (Selti) kdre ‘to dig a hole’; Harari xara ‘to dig a hole’, mdxra 
‘pick’; Amharic kdrdyyd ‘to dig, to till the earth’. Murtonen 1989:239; 
Klein 1987:285; Leslau 1963:97, 1979:347, and 1987:294—295; Jean— 
Hoftijzer 1965:127. Egyptian %kr name of the Earth-god; Coptic cre [opu] 
‘to dig’ (Cerny considers this to be a loan from Semitic). Hannig 1995:16; 
Faulkner 1962:6; Gardiner 1957:550; Erman—Grapow 1921:4 and 1926— 
1963.1:22; Vycichl 1983:346; Cerny 1976:335. Berber: Ghadames kraz, 
craz ‘to sow, to cultivate, to till’; Nefusa akraz ‘to plow, to be plowed’, 
tagursa ‘plowshare’; Chaouia tigarsiwin 'plowshare'; Kabyle akraz ‘to 
plow’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *kur- or *kuur- ‘to cultivate’ > Iraqw 
kurumo ‘hoe’; Alagwa kurumo ‘hoe’; Asa kurim- ‘to cultivate’; Ma’a -kuru 
‘to cultivate’, ukurumé ‘cultivation’, mkurumé ‘cultivator, farmer’. Ehret 
1980:247. Ehret 1995:200, no. 329, *kur- ‘to dig out’. 

B. (?) Dravidian: Kannada guru ‘to turn or uproot the earth with horns or 
tusks’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:174, no. 1922. 
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C. 


Proto-Indo-European *kWher-/*kwhor-/*kwhr- *(vb.) to draw or make 
furrows, to plow; (n.) furrow’: Sanskrit kársati, krsáti ‘to draw, to drag, to 
pull, to drag or tear away; to draw or make furrows, to plow’, karsii-h 
‘furrow, trench’, krsi-h ‘plowing, cultivation of the soil, agriculture’; 
Avestan karsa- ‘furrow’, karsii- ‘field’; Czech čára ‘line’, čarati ‘to draw 
a line’; Old Sorbian cara ‘furrow, line’. Walde 1927—1932.1:429 *gers- 
‘(vb.) to draw, to drag; (n.) furrow’; Mann 1984—1987:492 (*quers-, 
*quors- “to cut’); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:176, 1:177, and I:263. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian “kur3- (or *kara-) “to dig, to plow’ > Mordvin 
kara- ‘to dig, to plow, to make an opening, to hollow out, to excavate’; 
Cheremis / Mari kare-, kore- ‘to flute, to channel (grooves); to furrow, to 
trace furrows’, karem, korem ‘hollow ravine, small stream’; Votyak / 
Udmurt kyrem ‘ditch, drain, conduit’; Zyrian / Komi kyr- ‘to dig up, to 
break up, to dig all around, to draw a ditch’, kyróm ‘new riverbed dug out 
by water, point of a bank where water has broken through’. Collinder 
1955:85 and 1977:102; Rédei 1986—1988:221—222 *kurs- (or *kara-). 
Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kurnva ‘groove, furrow’ > Finnish kuurna, kurna 
‘groove, furrow, trough, gutter’; Karelian kuurna ‘groove, furrow, trough, 
gutter’; Estonian kurn ‘strainer, sieve’; Cheremis / Mari korno ‘furrow, 
way, path’; Hungarian (dial.) horny, horony ‘furrow’, hornyol- ‘to cut a 
groove, to notch’. Collinder 1955:93 and 1977:109; Rédei 1986— 
1988:216 *kurna. 


Buck 1949:8.21 plow; 8.212 furrow; 8.22 dig; 9.33 draw, pull; 12.84 line. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:476—477, no. 322; Hakola 2000:87, no. 362. 


521. Proto-Nostratic root *kW/ar- (~ *k’har-): 
(vb.) *kwhar- “to cut short, to reduce, to decrease, to diminish, to lessen’; 
(n.) *k”har-a ‘shortness’; (adj.) “short” 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *kwhar- “to cut’; 
(n.) *k”har-a ‘piece cut off; knife’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian (?) *k"ar- ~ *kVur- “to cut short, to shorten’: Semitic: 
Akkadian karii “to become short (said of time); to be short, shrunken (said 
of parts of the body); to be short (said of breath, temper)’, kurrii ‘to make 
shorter, to cut short, to cause hardship, to reduce in size or number’, Sukrii 
‘to cut short’, kurrü ‘short’, kuru, (f.) kuritu “short (in time or size); short 
person’; Sheri / Jibbali kérós “to take up, to shorten (clothes)’, kórtəs 
‘(clothes) to be taken up, to be shortened’. 

Dravidian: Tamil kuru “short, dwarfish, defective’, kuru “to become short, 
to contract; to shrink’, kurumai ‘shortness, dwarfishness, defectiveness’, 
kuruku (kuruki-) ‘to grow short, stumpy, dwarfish; to shrink, to be reduced, 
to decrease’, kurukkam ‘shortness, abbreviation’, kurukkal ‘reduction, 
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contraction’, kurukku (kurukki-) ‘to shorten, to reduce, to abbreviate’, 
kuraivu ‘lack, deficiency’, kurai (-v-, -nt-) ‘to diminish, to dwindle, to be 
reduced, to prove insufficient, to be defective, to droop in affliction, to 
languish from worries, to loose courage, to suffer defeat’, kurai (-pp-, -tt-) 
‘to lessen, to shorten’; Malayalam kuru “short, little, brief’, Aurukkuka ‘to 
shorten, to diminish, to boil down, to contract, to pull in’, kuruppam 
‘shortness’, Aurayuka ‘to dwindle, to sink in price; to be deficient, short, 
little’, kuraccal ‘want, scarcity’, kuravu ‘deficiency, disgrace’, kurekka ‘to 
diminish, to lower, to disgrace’, kural ‘shortness’, kuralan ‘dwarf’; Kota 
kurg- (kurgy-) ‘to become small, diminished’, kurk- (kurky-) ‘to make 
small, to diminish’, korv- (kord-) ‘to be reduced in size or number, (voice) 
to become hoarse’; Toda kurx- (kurxy-) ‘to be short’, kurk- (kurky-) ‘to 
shorten’, kwar- (kwar6-) ‘to be reduced in size or esteem’, kwar ‘defective 
in physique, character, status’; Kannada kuru ‘smallness’, kore ‘smallness, 
shortness, deficiency, defect, remainder’, kore ‘to grow little or less or 
short; to diminish’; Kodagu korate ‘diminishing’, koru, koravu ‘defect, 
deficiency’; Tulu kuru ‘little, small’, kora ‘brief, short’, korati, korate 
‘defect, want, need’; Telugu kurucca, kuru- “short, dwarfish, small’, 
kurada ‘deficiency’, kora ‘defect, want’, korata ‘deficiency, want, 
incompleteness’, kruyyu ‘to grow lean, to diminish, to droop, to sink’; 
Gondi kurra “short of stature’; Konda kuri ‘short, shortness’; (?) Kui 
kropka- (< *krokp-; krokt-) ‘to lower, to reduce’, kropka ‘reduction’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:168--169, no. 1851; Krishnamurti 2003:192 
Proto-South Dravidian *kuray ‘to be reduced in size’. 

Proto-Altaic *K"oru- ‘(vb.) to diminish, to lessen; (adj.) short’: Proto- 
Tungus *yurumü- ‘short? > Evenki urumkün ‘short’; Lamut / Even 
urumkun ‘short’; Negidal uyumkün ‘short’; Ulch yurmi ‘short’; Orok 
yurdumi ‘short’; Nanay / Gold yurm'i ‘short’; Oroch umi ‘short’; Solon 
uriykii ‘short’. Proto-Mongolian *koru- ‘to diminish’ > Mongolian qoru- 
‘to diminish, to decrease, to become depleted, to wane, to lessen, to die’, 
qoruya- ‘to diminish, to lessen, to decrease, to retrench, to abridge, to 
destroy, to annihilate, to assassinate’, goruydal ‘decrease, reduction, 
diminution, loss’, qorul ‘decreasing, diminution, loss, harm’, qorulta 
“decrease, waning, diminution, lessening, depletion’, qorum3i ‘diminution, 
loss, detriment’; Khalkha yoro- ‘to diminish’; Buriat yoro- ‘to diminish’; 
Kalmyk yor- ‘to diminish’; Ordos yoro- ‘to diminish’. Proto-Turkic 
*Kor(a)- ‘(vb.) to diminish, to decrease; (n.) harm, loss’ > Old Turkic (Old 
Uighur) gor ‘harm, loss’, gora- ‘to diminish, to decrease’; Karakhanide 
Turkic gora- ‘to diminish, to decrease’, gor ‘harm, loss’; Kirghiz goro- ‘to 
diminish, to decrease’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) goro- ‘to diminish, to 
decrease’, gor ‘harm, loss’; Tuva yor ‘harm, loss’; Chuvash yor ‘insult, 
offense, grief’; Yakut qoron- ‘to diminish, to decrease’, gor ‘harm, loss’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:843—844 *k‘oru ‘short; to diminish, to 
grow less’. 
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Buck 1949:12.59 short. Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:367—368, no. 244, #Kura 
‘short’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:482—483, no. 329; Hakola 2000:83, no. 344. 


522. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&""ar-a ‘vessel, pot’: 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Akkadian karpu, karpatu “pot, vase, jug’; Ugaritic krpn 
‘cup, goblet’. 

B. Dravidian: Gondi karvi “narrow-mouthed earthen vessel for oil or liquor’; 
Kodagu karava ‘clay pot with narrow neck’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:118, 
no. 1273(a). Telugu gurigi ‘a very small earthen pot’; Gondi kurvi ‘earthen 
cooking pot’, kurvi ‘earthen jar’, kurvi ‘pitcher (black, for cooking)’; Kui 
kui ‘pot’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:162, no. 1797; Krishnamurti 2003:8 
*kur-Vwi ‘small pot’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *kWher-/*khor- “vessel, pot’: Sanskrit carü-h 
‘vessel, pot’; Old Icelandic hverr ‘kettle, cauldron’; Old English hwer ‘pot, 
bowl, kettle, cauldron’; Old High German (h)wer ‘cauldron’; Old Irish 
co(i)re ‘cauldron’; Middle Welsh peir ‘cauldron’. Pokorny 1959:642 
#kier- ‘dish’; Walde 1927--1932.1:518 *q¥er-; Mann 1984—1987:1028 
*quernd, -is (*queran-) “pot, shell, skull’, 1028 *queros, -is, -us “pot, pan, 
vessel, cauldron’; Watkins 1985:34 #kwer- “something shaped like a dish 
or shell’; Mallory—Adams 1997:443 “kWerus ‘large cooking pot, 
cauldron’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:377; Orél 2003:200 Proto-Germanic 
*xweraz, Kroonen 2013:265 Proto-Germanic *hwera- ‘kettle’; De Vries 
1977:272. 

D. Proto-Altaic *k"ure ‘basket, vessel’: Proto-Tungus “yurid- ‘a vessel for 
berries’ > Evenki uridik ‘a vessel for berries’; Nanay / Gold yordayi ‘a 
vessel for berries’. Proto-Turkic *Kiiri- “a measure of capacity; a kind of 
basket for vegetables’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) kiiri “a measure of 
capacity, a peck (2% bushels)’; Karakhanide Turkic kiirin ‘a kind of basket 
for vegetables’; Uighur küre “a measure of capacity’; Sary-Uighur kor ‘a 
measure of capacity’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:854 *k‘ure 
“basket”. 


Buck 1949:5.26 pot; 5.27 kettle; 5.34 pitcher, jug; 5.35 cup. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:481, no. 327. 


523. Proto-Nostratic root *kw/ar- (~ *khar-): 
(vb.) *&"^ar- ‘to procure’; 
(n.) *&""ar-g ‘payment, procurement’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic #kar-ay- ‘to rent, to buy’ > Hebrew karah [mJ] 
‘to buy’; Arabic kariya ‘to rent, to lease, to let, to let out, to farm out, to 
hire out’, kira? ‘rent, hire, hiring; lease; rental; wages, pay’; Sabaean kry 
‘rent’; Harsüsi keré ‘fare’; Sheri / Jibbali ekóri ‘to rent, to lease’, kéré? 
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‘rent’; Mehri kori “to take fare from someone’, škēri “to hire, to rent (a 
house, camel)’, kire? ‘rent, hire’. Klein 1987:285. Berber: Tuareg akraz ‘to 
acquire, to have’; Tawlemmet akraz ‘to acquire’, akruz ‘acquisition’. 
Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa karra ‘property, wealth’. Hudson 1989:249. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *&""rey(H)-/*k"roy(H)-l*kwhri(H)- (> *k”hrī-) ‘to 
buy, to purchase’: Greek mpiapia ‘to buy, to rent’; Sanskrit krindti ‘to buy, 
to purchase’, Arayd-h ‘purchase, purchase-price’, kreya-h ‘purchasable’; 
Old Irish crenaid ‘to buy’; Old Welsh prynaf ‘to buy’; Old Russian krenuti 
[kpenyru] ‘to buy’; Tocharian A kuryar ‘commerce’, Tocharian B kdry- 
‘to buy’, káüryorttau ‘trader, merchant, karyor ‘buying, business, 
negotiation’. Rix 1998a:354—355 *k4reih,- ‘to barter, to exchange’; 
Pokorny 1959:648 *k#rei- ‘to buy’; Walde 1927—1932.1:523—524 
#qurei-: Mann 1984—1987:1050 *qurino, -ið (variant *quriia-) ‘to buy’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:185 *krei(h,- ‘to pay’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.:277 and 1:279; Hofmann 1966:283 *q#ria- : *q'ri-; Boisacq 
1950:813 *qg¥ri-; Frisk 1970--1973.11:594--595, Beekes 2010.11:1233 
#kwreih,-, Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:938; Adams 1999:165 *kVreih,- “to 
buy’; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:209—210 *q'riia- and 1:246 *q'rei-, 
#quriio,-5 Falileyev 2000:133 #k4rei-. 

C. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *(da)kur- ‘to buy’ > Chukchi kur- 
‘to buy’; Kerek kuj- “to buy, to pay’; Koryak kuj- “to buy, to pay for’; 
Alyutor ina-tkur-yaryan ‘price’. Fortescue 2005:142. 


Buck 1949:11.81 buy. Moller 1911:141—142; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:475— 
476, no. 321. 


524. Proto-Nostratic root *kWhath- (~ *kwhat-): 
(vb.) *kwhath- ‘to move rapidly, to shake’; 
(n.) #khat?-a “rapid movement, shaking’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian ktkt ‘to shake, to quiver’. Hannig 1995:890; Faulkner 
1962:287; Erman—Grapow 1921:197 and 1926—1963.5:146. (?) Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *k”aat- ‘to make with the hands’ > Iraqw kwatit- ‘to 
touch’; Ma’a -kwa “to build’. Ehret 1980:265. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kuti *(vb.) to jump, to leap, to bound, to frolic, to escape 
from, to splash (as water), to spurt out; (n.) jump, leap’, kutippu ‘leaping’; 
Malayalam kuti ‘leap, gallop’, kutikka ‘to jump, to skip, to boil, to bubble 
up’, kutukkuka ‘to take a spring in order to leap’; Kannada gudi ‘to jump, 
to stamp, to make a noise with the feet’, kuduku “(vb.) to trot; (n.) trotting’, 
gudiku ‘to jump’; Tulu guttu “a leap, jump; a stride’; Telugu kudupu “(vb.) 
to shake (tr.), to agitate, to jolt; (n.) shaking, jolting’, kudulu ‘to be shaken, 
to jolt; to shake while walking, to flutter in agony’, kudilincu ‘to shake 
(tr.)’, kudilika ‘shaking, agitation, jolting’; Konda gudlis- “to shake 
violently’; Kurux kuddna “to move about’, kudaba?ana “to make run’, 
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kudakudi “in hot haste’, kudur-kudur ‘at a trot’. Krishnamurti 2003:12 
*kut-i ‘to jump’; Burrow—Emeneau 1964:156, no. 1705. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *kwet- ‘to move, to shake, to swing’: Mingrelian kvat- ‘to 
swing, to sway, to shake’; Svan kwt- ‘to shake, to move something’. 
Fahnrich 2007:464—465 “kwet-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *k”/ath- ‘to move, to shake’: Latin quatié “to shake; 
to agitate, to move, to touch, to affect, to excite’; Middle Irish caithim ‘to 
throw, to hurl, to fling, to cast’; Old Czech kot “throw, dash, rush’. Rix 
1998a:510--511 *(s)kueh,t- “to shake thoroughly, to shake up’; Pokorny 
1959:632 “kuet- : “kuat- : “kiit- ‘to shake, to sift; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:511 *q¥et-, *g¥at-; Mann 1984—1987:1020—1021 “quatio ‘’to 
move, to shake, to rattle, to impel, to throw, to roll’; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1I:399—400 *squat- (according to Persson); Ernout—Meillet 
1979:552—553; De Vaan 2008:504—505. 


Buck 1949:10.25 throw (vb.); 10.26 shake (vb. tr.); 10:43 jump, leap (vb.); 
15.71 touch (vb.); 15.72 feel (vb.), feel of; 15.73 touch (sb. — act or sense of 
touch). 


525. Proto-Nostratic (particle) *k”"ay- ‘when, as, though, also’: 
Possibly derived from: 
Relative pronoun stem *K"^ij-; interrogative pronoun stem *kwha- 


A. Proto-Afrasian (?) *k"ay- “when, as, though, also’: Proto-Semitic *kay- ‘in 
order that, for, when, so that? > Akkadian kī “according to, concerning’; 
Hebrew k7 [^2] ‘that, for, when’; Syriac kay ‘therefore’; Ugaritic k, ky “for, 
because, when, if, that’; Arabic kay ‘in order that, so that’; Sabaean ky 
‘when’. Klein 1987:275; Zammit 2002:361. Egyptian non-enclitic particle 

3 “so, then’. Hannig 1995:871; Erman—Grapow 1921:194 and 1926— 
1963.5:84—85; Faulkner 1962:283; Gardiner 1957:597. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *K""gy- “when, as, though, also’: Lithuanian kai 
“when, as’; Old Prussian kai ‘how; as; so that’; Latvian (dial.) kai ‘so’; Old 
Church Slavic cé ‘as, as also’. Pokorny 1959:519 *kai ‘and’ (?); Walde 
1927—1932.1:327 *qai (?); Mann 1984—1987:1039 *quoi (*quoi-) “When, 
where; that; any-’; Endzelins 1971:262, §431d. Greek «ai, «oi ‘and; also, 
even’ does not belong here (cf. Palmaitis 1986b:309). 


Brunner 1969:38, no. 157; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:479—480, no. 325. 
526. Proto-Nostratic root *kwhey-: 


(vb.) *kwhey- ‘to repay in kind, to return an equal measure’; 
(n.) *khey-a ‘payment, repayment? 
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A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *kay-al- ‘to measure out, to repay in kind, to 
return an equal measure’ > Syriac kayl “a measure’; Arabic kala ‘to 
measure, to weigh; to measure out, to mete out, to allot, to apportion; to 
return like for like, to repay in kind’, mikyal ‘measure; dry measure for 
grain’; Sabaean kyl ‘measurement’; Sheri / Jibbali kél ‘to give a measure of 
something’; Harsüsi keyol ‘to give a measure, to give (someone) his 
deserts’; Geez / Ethiopic maklit [@ha.'F] ‘talent (of silver)’; Tigre käyyälä 
“to measure’ (Arabic loan); Amharic máklit “talent (of silver)’ (Geez loan). 
Leslau 1987:339. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *K""ey-/*kwhoy-/*kwhi. *(vb.) to repay in kind, to 
return like for like; (n.) payment, repayment': Sanskrit cáyate *to revenge, 
to punish’, citi-h ‘retaliation’; Avestan cikayat ‘to atone for’, kaena 
“punishment, revenge’; Greek cívo ‘to requite, to atone for, to repay; to 
pay a price, to pay a penalty’, tim “to pay honor to (a person), to honor’, 
Town ‘retribution, penalty’; Middle Irish cin ‘fault, liability’; Lithuanian 
kdina “cost, price’; Old Church Slavic cena ‘reward’. Rix 1998a:339—340 
*k4ei- “to pay a penalty, to punish, to avenge’; Pokorny 1959:636—637 
*k4ei-(t-) ‘to pay attention to, to regard with respect, to punish, to avenge’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:508—509 “qtei-, Mann 1984—1987:1022 “queio 
(*quii-) ‘to punish’, 1034 *quim- “tax, payment’, 1040 “quoinos, -à 
‘equivalent, estimate, worth, cost, payment, price, prize’; Watkins 1985:33 
*kwei- and 2000:44—45 *kei- ‘to pay, to atone, to compensate’, (suffixed 
o-grade) *k"voi-nàá-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:809 *k/"] ^e/oi-(nà-) and 
1995.1:710, fn. 18, *&^^ei- “to punish, to compensate, to pay a price, to 
avenge’ and 1:709, 1:710 “k#@/oi-(n4-) ‘payment, compensation, 
vengeance’; Mallory—Adams 1997:123 “kvoineh, ‘compensation’, 
*kwej- “to fine, to punish’; Mayrhofer 1956--1980.1:376 and 11:387; 
Boisacq 1950:801 *q¥oind “vengeance, punishment’, *q¥ei-, 971—972, 
and 973—974 “qtei- ‘to repay; to punish, to avenge’; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:573--574 “qtoina, 11:902--903, and 11:906--907 *q¥ei-, *q¥i-; 
Beekes 2010.11:1486--1487 *kvei-; Hofmann 1966:279 “qtoina, *q¥ei-, 
367, and 368 *q"ei-; Chantraine 1968—1980.11:925 *ker-, I:1120—1121, 
and IL:1123; Smoczynski 2007.1:243 *k¥#oj-neh,-, *k"ei-; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:203; Derksen 2008:75 *Kk"voi-neh, and 2015:217—218 *K"oi-neh,. 

C. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) kej- ‘to give’, keci:- ‘to bring’, (Northern / 
Tundra) kii- ‘to give”, keci- ‘to bring’. Nikolaeva 2006:203. 


Buck 1949:21.37 penalty, punishment. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:473—474, no. 
318. 


527. Proto-Nostratic root #k#1ey-: 
(vb.) *kwhey- ‘to do, to make, to create; to form, to fashion’; 
(n.) #kwhey-a “act, deed, creation’ 
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A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic kayyafa ‘to form, to shape, to fashion, to mold, 


B. 


to fit, to adjust, to adapt’. 

Proto-Dravidian *key- ‘to do, to make’: Tamil cey ‘to do, to make, to 
create, to cause’; Kota gey- (gec-), key- (kec-) “to do, to make’; Malayalam 
ceyka ‘to do, to act’; Kannada key, kai, gey ‘to perform, to do, to make, to 
work’; Toda kiy- (kis-) ‘to do, to make’; Kodagu key- (keyyuv-, kejj-) ‘to 
work’; Telugu céyu ‘to do, to perform, to make, to create’; Gadba key- 
(ked-, ken-) ‘to do’; Konda ki- ‘to do, to make’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:178, no. 1957; Krishnamurti 2003:128 *key- ‘to do, to make, to 
create’. 

Proto-Indo-European *k”hey-/*khi- (secondary o-grade form: *&"^oy-) ‘to 
do, to make, to create; to form, to fashion’: Sanskrit cinóti, cdyati “to 
arrange in order, to heap up, to construct, to gather, to collect'; Punjabi 
cinna “to pile up, to lay (bricks), to gather (clothes), to arrange’, cunna “to 
build up in layers, to plait’; Gujarati cinvii, cunvii ‘to fold into long strips’, 
canvu “to build, to make, to erect’; Marathi cunné “to pile up orderly, to 
fold, to plait’; Greek moio ‘to make, to produce; to create, to bring into 
existence; to make ready, to prepare, to do’; Old Church Slavic činiti “to 
arrange, to construct”, cine ‘row, order, rank, rule’; Czech činiti ‘to do, to 
make, to carry out, to act’; Russian Cinit' [auHuts] ‘to make; to administer, 
to execute; to commit, to perpetrate; to mend, to repair’, cin [unn] “rank, 
dignity, grade’. Rix 1998a:338—339 *k¥ei- ‘to gather, to collect, to 
arrange’; Pokorny 1959:637—638 *k¥ei- ‘to pile up, to build, to make’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:509—510 *q¥ei-; Mann 1984—1987:1040 *quoiueio 
“to shape, to stylize’; Watkins 1985:33 #kei- and 2000:45 *K"ei- “to pile 
up, to build, to make’; Mallory—Adams 1997:87 *k”ei- ‘to pile up, to 
build’; Mayrhofer 1956--1980.1:388, Beekes 2010.11:1216 “k“i-eu-, 
#kWei-u-, Boisacq 1950:799— 800 *q¥oi-; Frisk 1970--1973.11:570--572 
*quei-; Chantraine 1968--1980.11:922--923 *kvei-; Hofmann 1966:278 
*quei-; Derksen 2008:89 *kei-n-, #kWei-no-. 

Proto-Altaic *kři- (~ k-) ‘to do, to make’: Proto-Mongolian “ki- ‘to do, to 
make’ > Written Mongolian ki- “to do, to act, to perform’; Khalkha yiy- ‘to 
do, to make’; Buriat ye- ‘to do, to make’; Kalmyk ke- ‘to do, to make’; 
Ordos kī- “to do, to make’; Moghol ki- ‘to do, to make’; Dagur yi-, kī- ‘to 
do, to make’; Monguor gi-, ga- ‘to do, to make’. Poppe 1955:36, 74, and 
142. Proto-Turkic *Kil- “to do, to make’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) qil- ‘to 
do, to make’; Karakhanide Turkic qil- ‘to do, to make’; Turkish kl- “to do, 
to perform’; Azerbaijani Gil- ‘to do, to make’; Turkmenian qil- ‘to do, to 
make’; Uzbek qil- ‘to do, to make’; Uighur qil- “to do, to make’; Karaim 
qil- ‘to do, to make’; Tatar qil- ‘to do, to make’; Bashkir qil- “to do, to 
make’; Kirghiz qil- ‘to do, to make’; Kazakh qil- ‘to do, to make’; Noghay 
qil- ‘to do, to make’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) qil- ‘to do, to make’; Tuva 
qil- “to do, to make’; Yakut kin- “to do, to make’; Dolgan gin- ‘to do, to 
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make’. Poppe 1960:19 and 114; Street 1974:17 *ki- ‘to do, to make’; 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:675— 676 “ki (~ *k‘i) ‘to do, to make’. 


Buck 1949:9.11 do, make. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1949, *goyV “to heap up, to 
build, to make'; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:474—475, no. 320. 


528. Proto-Nostratic relative pronoun stem *k”hi- (~ *kwhe-); interrogative pronoun 
stem *kwha- (~ *kwha-): 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k”a- interrogative stem: This stem is not widespread in 
Afrasian. It is preserved in relic forms in several Semitic languages: Proto- 
Semitic *ka-m ‘how much?, how many?’ > Arabic kam ‘how much?, how 
many’; Harstisi kem ‘how much?, how many?’; Mehri kam ‘how much?’; 
Soqotri kam ‘how much?’. Zammit 2002:358— 359. It also occurs in 
Cushitic: Rendille interrogative suffix -koh *which?'; Arbore kaakó ‘how 
much?, how many?’; Galla / Oromo interrogative pronoun kam(i) ‘which?’ 
(cf. Ali—Zaborski 1990:139; Praetorius 1893:96— 97). Finally, it occurs in 
the Kefoid branch of Omotic (cf. kon(n)e, koonni, ko ‘who?’) and in the 
Dizoid branch as well (cf. yiki *who?"). Bender 2000:209 and 226. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *khe-/*kwho-, *Kwhi. stem of interrogative and 
relative pronouns: Sanskrit ká-h, ka ‘who?’, káti ‘how many?’, kim 
‘what?’, kútra ‘where?’, cid ‘even, also’; Avestan interrogative-indefinite 
pronoun stem ka- ‘who’, caiti ‘how many?’; Old Persian interrogative- 
indefinite pronoun stem ka- ‘who’; Latin quis “who?”, quid ‘what?’, quod 
‘that, wherefore, why’, quot ‘how many?', quisquis ‘whoever, whichever, 
whatever’; Greek tic *who?', ti ‘what?’, mod ‘where?’, nóoog ‘of what 
quantity?, how much?, how many?'; Armenian k/ani ‘how many?’; Old 
Irish cía ‘who?’; Welsh pwy *who?'; Cornish pyw ‘who?’; Breton piou 
*who?'; Gothic was ‘who?’, wō ‘what?’, wan *when?', war ‘where?’, 
harjis ‘which?’, wap *whereto?'; Old Icelandic hverr ‘who?, which?, 
what?’, hvé ‘how?’, hvat ‘what?’; Old Swedish ho ‘who?’; Old Danish 
hwa ‘who?’; Old English hwa ‘who?’, hwat ‘what’; Old Frisian hwa 
*who?'; Old Saxon Awe, hwie ‘who?’; Old High German (h)wer ‘who?’ 
(New High German wer), (h)waz ‘what?’ (New High German was); 
Lithuanian kas *who?, what?', kuf *where?, whither?’; Old Church Slavic 
keto ‘who?’; Hittite interrogative pronoun (nom. sg.) ku-is ‘who?’ (acc. 
ku-in), (neuter) ku-it ‘what?’, ku-(u-)wa-at *why?', ku-wa-(at-)tin *where?, 
whither?', ku-wa-(a-)pi *where?, whither?, when?'; Palaic interrogative 
and relative pronoun kuiš, Luwian ku-(i-)is *who?', interrogative adverb 
ku-wa-(a-)ti(-in) “how?”, relative adverb ku-wa-at-ti “where, whence’; 
Lycian interrogative and relative stem ti, Lydian relative pronoun qis; 
Tocharian A interrogative stem (nom.) kus (acc. kuc) *who?, which?, 
what?’, relative stem (nom.) kusne (acc. kucne) ‘who, which’, B 
interrogative and relative stem (nom.) k,se *who(?), whoever, no matter 
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who; the one who, those who’, (acc.) k ce *whom?, what?, which?; whom, 
what, which’, also used as a conjunction: ‘because; (so) that’. Pokorny 
1959:644—648 *k#o-, *k¥e- interrogative and relative particle; Walde 
1927—1932.1:519—523 *q¥o-, *q¥e-; Mann 1984—1987:1017 “qua “by 
what, by which, how’, 1019 *quam, *quan, 1019 *quam-de, -do, 1021 
#qu-dhe, -dho, -dha, -dh ‘where, whither, whence’, 1021—1022 *quei 
(*quéi) ‘how, why’, 1030—1031 “quo ‘what’, 1031 “qui, (enclitic) *-qui 
‘any, not-, -soever’, 1031—1032 *quid ‘what, something’, 1032 *quiia 
(*quiia, *qui, *qui) ‘how, why; as if, or, since, as though’, 1035—1036 
*quis “Who, which’, 1036 *quisquis, 1037—1038 “quo, “quo ‘in what, by 
what, where’, 1038 *quod ‘what, that’, 1039 *quodd ‘when’, 1039 
*quodquid ‘whatever, anything’, 1039 *quo-dhen (*-dhan-, *-dha) “by, in 
what; to, from, what, where’, 1039 *quo-dhi, *qu-dhi ‘where, there’, 1039 
*quoi (*quoi-) ‘when, where; that; any-’, 1040—1041 *quoios (*quoiios) 
‘of whom, whose’, 1043—1044 *quom, 1045 *quó-que (*-qua), 1048 
*quos ‘who’, 1048 *quosis, *quosios; Watkins 1985:34 *k’o-, also *ki- 
and 2000:46 *kvo-, also #k”i- stem of relative and interrogative pronouns; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:117 *k/*]%s and 1995.1:100 #k#is ‘who’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:456—457 “#kvos ‘who’, *k”om ‘whom’, *kvód 
‘what’, “kid “what, what one’, *k"óteros “which (of two), *k"óm 
‘when’, *k"odéh, ‘when’, *kvór ‘where’, *k"u- ~ #kwii ‘where’, *kvóti ~ 
*kweti “how much, how many’, #kYeh,li ‘of what sort, of what size’, (?) 
#kweh,k- “of what sort’, *&"oih,os “pertaining to whom/what’; Brugmann 
1904:402 *quo-, “qti-, *q'u-; Szemerényi 1996:208—211 *Kwi-, *kwe- 
/*k"o-; Watkins 1998:67 *kis, #kvid, *k"o(s), *k"od; Beekes 1995:203— 
207 *kwe-/*kwi-, (adj.) *k"o- and 2010.IE1215 *K"o-, IE1487 *k"i-; 
Meillet 1964:328 *k”e-, *kvo-, #kvei-, Fortson 2004:130 *k”o-; Meier— 
Brügger 2003:227—228 *ki-, *k”o-; Adrados 1975.1I::823—824 *kxi-, 
*kuo-: Schmitt-Brandt 1998:223—228  *KkWi-, *K"e/o-; *k¥is, *k¥id; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:148 *q"oti, *qveti, 1:192, 1:209—210 “qvi-, 
I:228, and I:387 *qvi-s; Puhvel 1984— .4:218—232; Boisacq 1950:806— 
807 *q¥oti and 972 *q'i-s, *qui-d; *q¥i-m; Frisk 1970--1973.11:585 *q¥oti 
and 11:903--904 *q4i-s, *q¥i-d; *q¥e-so; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:921— 
922 *kwo-, *kwi- and II:1121; Hofmann 1966:281 *q¥oti and 367 *qeis, 
*quid; *q¥im; Ernout—Meillet 1979:556 #kwo-, 559—560 *k¥o-, *kwi-, 
and 561 “kotyo-, Walde—Hofmann 1965--1972.11:404--405, ILE410 
*qui-, *q'o-, IE411—412, and IE412—413 *q¥oti; De Vaan 2008:507— 
508 and 510—511; Orél 2003:198 Proto-Germanic *xwan(n)ai, 198 *xwar 
~ *xwer, 199 *xwat, 199 *xwape, 199 *xwaz ~ *xwez, 201 *xwe, 201 *xwr; 
Kroonen 2013:261 Proto-Germanic *hwa- ‘who?, what?’ and 264 
*hwapera- ‘who of two?'; Feist 1939:281—282, 282 *k¥o-, *k¥ei-, 282— 
283, 283, and 284; Lehmann 1986:198 *k”o- and 198—199 *kvo-, *kwi-: 
De Vries 1977:269, 270, and 271; Falk—Torp 1903--1906.1:312, 1:313. 
E314, [:314—315; Klein 1971:825 and 827 *qwo-, *qve-; Onions 1966: 
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1001 *qvod and 1004 *g"os, *g"es; *q"i-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:853; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:778 *quod and 787 *qui-/*quo-; Van Windekens 
1976--1982.1:246 *q'u-; Adams 1999:181—182 and 187—188 “#k”uso, 
Burrow 1973:273—274; Buck 1933:226—228 *q"o-, *qvi-, “q”u- (in 
adverbs); Rix 1992:186—188 *ui-/*kuéj-; *kue-/*kuó-; *k'u- (in adverbs); 
Sihler 1995:397—401 “#kvi-/#kve-, Lindsay 1894:443—452 *q"o- (with 
*qui-, *q¥u-); Palmer 1954:257—258 and 1980:286—287 *q"is/*qvid; 
Mendeloff 1969:62—81; Prokosch 1939:278—279; Streitberg 1963:267; 
Krause 1968:199—200 *q¥e- : *quo-, *qua-; *quo-s, *q'i-s, *q¥o-d; Hirt 
1931—1934.1::76—78 *kve-, *kvo-, *kvi- and IL80; Wright—Wright 
1925:248—249 “#qVos, *qvod, *qWis; Endzelins 1971:195—200; Stang 
1966:236—237 “kwo-, Smoczyüski 2007.1:262 and 1:326; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:199; Derksen 2008:264 #k”o- and 2015:230 *&"o-; Meillet 
1965a:442—445 “#kwo-, *kwi-;: Sturtevant 1933:202—203 and 1951:115: 
Kronasser 1956:148; Kimball 1999:266; Luraghi 1997:26; J. Friedrich 
1960.1:68--69, Kloekhorst 2008b:488—491; Held—Schmalstieg—Gertz 
1988:33; Carruba 1970:60; Laroche 1959:55; Meriggi 1980:325—327. 
Note: Derivatives of this stem are abundantly represented in the Indo- 
European daughter languages — only a small sampling is given here. For 
more information, the references cited above should be consulted. 

Proto-Uralic *ki- ~ *ke- relative pronoun stem: Finnish ken/kene-/ke- 
‘who’; Estonian kes ‘who’; Lapp / Saami gi/ga- ‘who, which, what’; 
Mordvin ki ‘who, somebody’; Cheremis / Mari ke, kö, kü ‘who’; Votyak / 
Udmurt kin ‘who’; Zyrian / Komi kin ‘who’; Hungarian ki ‘who, who?’; 
Kamassian gi?i? ‘which (of two)’, gi?ge? “what sort of”, gi?in, kijen, gin 
‘where’, gildi ‘how much, how many’. Collinder 1955:24, 1965:138—139, 
and 1977:44; Joki 1973:268; Rédei 1986—1988:140—141 *ke (*ki); 
Décsy 1990:100 *ke ‘who’. Proto-Uralic *ku- ~ *ko- interrogative pronoun 
stem: Finnish kuka/ku- ‘who?’, kussa ‘where?’, koska *when?'; Lapp / 
Saami gutti *who?', gost ‘where?, from where?', gok'té *how?'; Mordvin 
kodamo ‘which?, what kind of?’, kona ‘which?’, koso ‘where?’, koda 
‘how?’; Cheremis / Mari kudó ‘who?, which?’, kustoó ‘where?’, kuze 
*how?'; Votyak / Udmurt kudiz ‘which?’, ku *when?'; Zyrian / Komi kod 
*which?', ko ‘when?’; Vogul / Mansi hoo, kon ‘who?’, hoot ‘where?’, kun 
‘when?’; Ostyak / Xanty koji ‘who?’, koti ‘what?’; Hungarian hol 
‘where?’, hova ‘whither?’, hogy ‘how?’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets hu 
*who?', hunayy “which?”, huna, hunana ‘where?’, hana? ‘whither?’; Tavgi 
Samoyed / Nganasan kua, kunie ‘which?’, kuninu ‘where?’, kuni?aay 
‘how?’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets huju “one of two, either’, kuu “whither?”, 
kune, kunne ‘when?’, kunno? ‘how?’; Selkup Samoyed kutte, kudó ‘who?’, 
kun ‘where?, from where?’, ku ‘whither?’, kutar ‘how?’; Kamassian kojat 
‘what kind of?’, kammon ‘when?’, kóda? ‘how?’. Collinder 1955:26, 
1965:139, and 1977:46; Rédei 1986—1988:191—192 *ku- (*ko-); Décsy 
1990:100 *ko ‘who?’; Janhunen 1977b:75 *ku-. Yukaghir (Southern / 
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Kolyma) kin ‘who’, Kil'l'à ‘whose’, qadi ‘which?’, qanin ‘when?’, qondet 
‘from where?, whence?', qagide ‘where to?, whither?’, gadunga ‘where?’, 
qam- ‘how much?, how many?’, gamlo:- “how much?, how many?’, 
qaml'id' “how many times?', qo- ‘where’, qodo, qode ‘how’, qod-a:- 
(interrogative verb) “to do what?’, godime:- ‘what kind of, qododa 
‘somehow, in every possible way’, godit ‘why’; (Northern / Tundra) kin 
‘who’, kinid'ey “to nobody’, kinolelk ‘nobody, somebody’, gadur ‘which?’, 
qanin *when?', qadugdet ‘where?’, qawde “what kind of?, how?’, qadaa 
*where?', gabun ‘how much?, how many?’, gamla- ‘how much, how 
many?’, gamlid'e ‘how many times?’, quode- ‘how’, quodede ‘somehow, 
in every possible way’, qodiet ‘why’. Nikolaeva 2006:211—212, 373, 376, 
and 382. 

Proto-Altaic *K"a(y) interrogative pronoun: *who?, what?’: Proto-Tungus 
*via (*yai) *who?, what?’ > Manchu ai, ya ‘who?, what?, which?'; Evenki 
ê ‘who?’, ékün ‘what?’; Lamut / Even dg ‘what?’; Negidal éyun, ékun 
*who?, what?’, éwa ‘what?’; Ulch yay ‘what?’; Orok yai *what?'; Nanay / 
Gold yai *what?'; Solon 7 *what?'. Proto-Mongolian *ken, *ka- ‘who?, 
which?’ > Written Mongolian ken *who?, which?'; Khalkha yen ‘who?, 
which?'; Buriat yen ‘who?, which?'; Kalmyk ken ‘who?, which?’; Ordos 
ken ‘who?, which?'; Moghol ken *who?, which?'; Dagur ken, yen *who?, 
which?', ya-, hà- *where?'; Monguor ken *who?, which?'. Poppe 1955:45 
and 229. Proto-Turkic *kem-, *ka- ‘who?, which?’ > Old Turkic (Old 
Uighur) kem *who?', qayu, qanu *which?'; Karakhanide Turkic kem, kim 
‘who?’, qayu *which?'; Turkish kim ‘who?’; Gagauz kim ‘who?’; 
Azerbaijani kim ‘who?’; Turkmenian kim *who?', gay ‘which?’; Uzbek kim 
*who?', gay ‘which?’; Uighur kim (dial. kem) ‘who?’, gay ‘which?’; 
Karaim kim ‘who?’; Tatar kem *who?', gay ‘which?’; Bashkir kem ‘who?’, 
(dial) gay ‘which?’; Kirghiz kim ‘who?’, gay *which?'; Kazakh kim 
*who?', gay ‘which?’; Noghay kim *who?'; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) kem 
*who?', gay ‘which?’; Tuva qim ‘who?’, gayi ‘which?’; Chuvash kam 
‘who?’; Yakut kim ‘who?’, yaya ‘which?’; Dolgan kim ‘who?’, kaya 
‘which?’. Menges 1968b:134—135. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:754 
*K'a(j) interrogative pronoun: ‘who’. 

Proto-Eskimo *ki(na) ‘who’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik kinag ‘who’; Central 
Alaskan Yupik kina ‘who’; Naukan Siberian Yupik kina ‘who’; Central 
Siberian Yupik kina ‘who’; Sirenik kin ‘who’; Seward Peninsula Inuit kina 
‘who’; North Alaskan Inuit kinya ‘who’; Western Canadian Inuit kina 
‘who’; Eastern Canadian Inuit kina ‘who’; Greenlandic Inuit kina ‘who’. 
Aleut kiin ‘who’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:173—174. Proto- 
Eskimo *kitu ‘who’ or ‘which’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik kitu- ‘who’; Central 
Alaskan Yupik kitu- ‘who’; Naukan Siberian Yupik kitu- ‘who’; Central 
Siberian Yupik kitu- ‘who’; Seward Peninsula Inuit kitu ‘which’; North 
Alaskan Inuit kisu ‘which’; Eastern Canadian Inuit kituuna ‘who is that’; 
Greenlandic Inuit (North Greenlandic / Polar Eskimo) kihu ‘what’. 
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Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:174. Proto-Inuit *ganuq ‘how’ > 
Seward Peninsula Inuit qanuq ‘how’; North Alaskan Inuit ganuq ‘how’; 
Western Canadian Inuit ganug ‘how’; Eastern Canadian Inuit qanuq 
‘how’; Greenlandic Inuit qanuq ‘how’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:284. Proto-Eskimo *gaya ‘when (in past)’: Sirenik gayon ‘when (in 
past?)’; Seward Peninsula Inuit gaya ‘when (in past)’; North Alaskan Inuit 
qaga ‘when (in past)’; Western Canadian Inuit gaya ‘when (in past)’; 
Eastern Canadian Inuit gaya ‘when’; Greenlandic Inuit gaya ‘when (in 
past)’. Aleut qana- ‘which, where’, ganayaam ‘when’, qanaay ‘how 
many’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:284. Proto-Eskimo *qaku 
‘when (in future)’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik gaku ‘when (in future)’; Central 
Alaskan Yupik gaku ‘when (in future)’; Naukan Siberian Yupik qaku 
‘when’; Central Siberian Yupik qakun ‘when (in future)’; Sirenik qaku 
‘when’; Seward Peninsula Yupik qayu(n), qayunun ‘when (in future)’; 
North Alaskan Inuit gakuyu ‘when (in future)’; Western Canadian Inuit 
(Siglit) gaku(yu) ‘when (in future)’; Eastern Canadian Inuit gaku ‘when (at 
last, after lengthy waiting)’; Greenlandic Inuit qaquyu ‘when (in future)’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:278. Proto-Yupik-Sirenik *qayu(q) 
‘how’ > Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik gayu ‘how’; Central Alaskan Yupik 
qayumi ‘indeed, as expected’; Naukan Siberian Yupik gay ‘I wonder, is 
that so?', qaywa ‘really?, is that so?’; Central Siberian Yupik qayuq ‘how’; 
Sirenik gayyun ‘really?’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:293. 


Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.1:355— 356, no. 232, *Ko ‘who’; Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 981, *Ko ‘who’; Koskinen 1980:22; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:478—479, no. 
324; Moller 1911:125; Hakola 2000:64, no. 251; Fortescue 1998:153 and 154. 


529. Proto-Nostratic root *kwhir- (~ *kvher-): 
(vb.) #kwhir- “to twist or twine together, to tie together, to bind, to fasten’; 
(n.) *&"^ir-q “twist, tie, bundle, rope; the act of twisting or twining together: 
work, craft, act, action’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *K"ir- ‘to twist or twine together, to tie together, to bind, to 
fasten’: Proto-Semitic *kar-as- ‘to tie, to fasten’ > Akkadian karasu ‘to tie, 
to fasten’, kurussu (kursi) “strap (of leather or metal)’. Proto-Semitic 
*kar-ab- ‘to twist or twine together’ > Arabic karaba ‘to tighten one’s 
bonds, to twist a rope’; Harstisi kerob “to screw, to screw up’; Mehri karüb 
‘to screw, to screw a rifle butt tight through the muzzle’; Sheri / Jibbali 
kórób ‘to screw, to screw a rifle butt tight (through the muzzle)’; Geez / 
Ethiopic karabo [nN] ‘woven basket, pouch’; Tigrinya karibbo “small 
skin used as a bag’; Amharic kdrdbo ‘basket’. Leslau 1987:290. Proto- 
Semitic *kar-ak- ‘to twist or twine together, to tie together, to bind, to 
fasten’ > Hebrew karay [132] ‘to encircle, to twine around, to embrace, to 
wrap’, kerey [132] ‘twining; scroll, volume; bundle’; Aramaic karay ‘to 
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enwrap, to surround’, kariya ‘bundle; scroll’; Akkadian karaku ‘to 
intertwine; to obstruct, to dam; to immerse, to soak; to do promptly (?)’; 
Geez / Ethiopic k’ark’ada [heChe€] ‘to embrace, to take in one’s arms’; 
Amharic kYärkkvädä ‘to tie up, to shackle’. Klein 1987:287; Leslau 
1987:291; Murtonen 1989:239. Egyptian k3-t ‘work, construction; craft, 
profession’, k3wty ‘workman, laborer, artisan, craftsman, *weaver'. Hannig 
1995:874—875 and 875; Gardiner 1957:597; Faulkner 1962:283; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:193 and 1926—1963.5:98—101, 5:102. Berber: Tuareg 
kurat ‘to wind or wrap several times (as a turban around the head)’, takarut 
‘turban’; Ghadames akraru ‘stick used to stir sauces’; Wargla sskur ‘to 
wind into a ball, to wrap’, akur ‘ large ball, ball of wool’, takurt ‘ball’; 
Mzab ssecur “to wind into a ball’, acur ‘ball’, tagrart ‘skein’; Tamazight 
kur “to be wrapped, to be wound into a ball’, tikurin “ball, spool of thread’; 
Riff skur ‘to wind into a ball’, takurt ‘ball (of thread, wool)’; Kabyle kar 
‘to be wound into a ball’, akur ‘large ball’; Zenaga kurer ‘to be round, 
circular; to walk in a circle’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *kvirih-, #kViriih- ‘to 
turn (intr. > Ma'a -kiri?i ‘to come back’, -kiriti “to turn (something); to 
give back; to ask’; Iraqw kwirihis- ‘to twist (something)'. Ehret 1980:266. 
Ehret 1995:207, no. 346, *k”ir- “to turn’. 

Proto-Indo-European *&""er-/*kwhr- (secondary o-grade form: *&"^or-) ‘to 
do, to make, to build’: Sanskrit karóti, krnóti ‘to do, to make, to perform, 
to cause, to accomplish, to effect, to prepare, to undertake; to execute, to 
carry out; to manufacture, to work at, to elaborate, to build; to form or 
construct one thing out of another; to employ, to use, to make use of”, 
krta-h ‘done, made, accomplished, performed, prepared, made ready; 
obtained, gained, acquired, placed at hand', kará-h 'doing, making', 
kárman- ‘act, action, performance, business’, Ártyd ‘act, action, deed, 
performance, achievement; enchantment, magic’; Avestan karanaoiti ‘to 
do, to make’; Old Persian kar- “to do, to make, to build’; Lithuanian kuriù, 
kurti ‘to make, to create, to build’. Rix 1998a:350--351 *k#er- ‘to cut, to 
carve’; Pokorny 1959:641—642 *k¥er- “to make, to form’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:517--518 *q¥er-; Mann 1984—1987:1027 *quer- ‘to do, to make, 
to perform, to act’, 1046 *quoros ‘doer, maker’, 1051 *quro, -io, 1051 
*quros “set, putting, act, fact’, 1052 *qurt- “made, making, formation, 
form; maker, wright’; Watkins 1985:34 *kVer- and 2000:45 *k¥er- ‘to 
make’; Gamkrelidze--Ivanov 1984.:176, 1:178, IE706 *k/*]‘er- and 
1995.1:151, 1:153, E611 *&^^er- ‘to do, to make; to connect; to make by 
hand’; Mallory—Adams 1997:362 *kVer- “to do, to make, to build’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:166, I:169 *qver-eu-, #q”rr-u-, 1:176, 1:258, and 
I:259; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:319; Smoczynski 2007.1:327— 328 “kter-. 
Proto-Uralic *kure- ‘to twist, to turn, to plait, to tie (together), to twine 
together, to braid’: Finnish kuro- ‘to fold, to plait, to crease, to pull 
together, to tie shut; to baste (sew), to patch up, to stitch together’; Lapp / 
Saami gorrá-/gorá- ‘to tie together without actually making a knot, to tie 
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shut, to fasten’; (?) Zyrian / Komi kõr- “to plait, to gather’; Yurak Samoyed 
/ Nenets hura- ‘to tie up’; Selkup Samoyed kura- ‘to plait, to twist 
together’; Kamassian kür- “to plait, to braid, to twist’. Collinder 1955:29 
and 1977:49, Rédei 1986—1988:215—216 *kure-; Décsy 1990:101 *kura 
‘to bind’; Janhunen 1977b:55 “kard ~ “kara. Proto-Uralic *kur3 “basket”: 
Votyak / Udmurt kiir “basket made of the inner bark of the linden’; 
Cheremis / Mari (Eastern) kuruks ‘basket made of bark’; Vogul / Mansi 
kuri, huri ‘sack, bag, pouch’; Ostyak / Xanty kyrag, (North Kazym) hyr 
“sack”, Yurak Samoyed / Nenets hoor ‘keg, receptacle, bucket’, táekused 
koor ‘bucket made of birch bark’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan kur ‘vat, 
tub’, koare ‘box’; Selkup Samoyed korom3e “basket made of birch bark’. 
Collinder 1955:28 and 1977:49; Redei 1986—1988:219 *kurs (#kor3), 
Décsy 1990:101 *kura ‘basket, barrel made of bark’. Note: The Uralic 
forms are phonologically ambiguous — they may either belong here or 
with Proto-Nostratic *g"ar- (~ *g’ar-) ‘to turn, to twist, to wind, to wrap, 
to roll’. (?) Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) kur- ‘to clutch’. Nikolaeva 
2006:228. 


Sumerian kur, ‘to tie, to bind’. 


Buck 1949:9.11 do, make; 9.15 fold (vb. tr.); 9.16 bind (vb. tr.); 9.44 build. 
Tllié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:359—360, no. 236, *Kura ‘to plait, to tie, to bind’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:484—485, no. 331. 


530. Proto-Nostratic (n.) (?) #k”?ur-a ‘body, belly’: 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *kartł-, *kirti- “body, belly’ > Akkadian karšu 
‘body, belly, womb, stomach’; Hebrew karés [013] ‘belly’; Aramaic karsa 
‘belly’; Ugaritic krs “belly” (?); Mandaic karsa ‘belly’; Arabic karis, kirs 
“stomach, paunch, belly’; Harsüsi keres “stomach”, Sheri / Jibbali (dim.) 
kers3t ‘belly’; Mehri kiras “belly, (dim.) tummy’; Geez / Ethiopic kars 
[NC#7] ‘belly, stomach, womb, abdomen, interior’; Tigrinya kärsi ‘belly’; 
Tigre kdras, kürsát ‘belly, stomach, interior’; Amharic kdrs ‘belly’; Gurage 
(Soddo) kdrs ‘abdomen, belly, stomach’; Harari kársi ‘abdomen, belly’; 
Argobba kdrs ‘belly’; Gafat ərsä (k > h > O) ‘belly’. Murtonen 1989:239— 
240; Klein 1987:288; Leslau 1963:94, 1979:351, and 1987:294; Militarév 
2010:49 Proto-Semitic *kar(i)s-. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *k”hreph-/*kwhrph- ‘body, belly’: Sanskrit (instr. sg.) 
krpa ‘shape, beautiful appearance’; Avestan kahrp- ‘body, corpse’; Latin 
corpus ‘body’; Old Irish cri ‘body, shape, frame’; Old English Arif “womb, 
stomach’, also -(h)rif in mid(h)rif ‘diaphragm, entrails’; Old Frisian href, 
hrif ‘stomach’, also -ref in midref ‘diaphragm’; Old High German href 
“belly, womb, abdomen’. Pokorny 1959:620 *krep-, *krp- (or *k#erp- ?) 
“body, abdomen, belly, shape’; Walde 1927—1932.1:486—487 *qrep-, 
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*arp- (or *q¥erp- ?); Mann 1984—1987:1051—1052 *qurp- ‘turn, shape, 
form, body’; Watkins 1985:34 *k”rep- and 2000:46 *k”rep- “body, form, 
appearance’; Mallory—Adams 1997:76 *kréps “body”, Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:260; Ernout—Meillet 1979:144 *krp-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:277—278 *q'rep-, *q'rp-; De Vaan 2008:137—138; Orél 2003:185 
Proto-Germanic *xrefaz; Kroonen 2013:244 Proto-Germanic “hrefiz- 
‘stomach’; Onions 1966:575; Klein 1971:168 #q ”rep-, *q"rp- and 464. 
Proto-Uralic *kurs ‘body, form, figure’: Lapp / Saami gorod ‘body, 
especially the carcass of a slaughtered animal’; Vogul / Mansi qwar ‘form, 
figure’; Ostyak / Xanty kor ‘form, figure’. Collinder 1955:13 and 1977:34; 
Rédei 1986—1988:216—217 *kur3; Décsy 1990:101 *kura/*kerd ‘body’. 


Buck 1949:4.11 body; 4.46 belly, stomach. Moller 1911:138—139; Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:477—478, no. 323. 


531. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&"^ur-a ‘worm, grub, maggot, insect’: 


A. Dravidian: Malayalam kara, kiiran “insect, moth, cockroach’; Kannada 


B. 


kure ‘a kind of cloth-louse’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:175, no. 1926. 

Proto-Indo-European *k""r-mi- ‘worm’: Sanskrit krmi-h ‘worm, insect’; 
Sindhi kio ‘worm, maggot, snail’, kidri “worms, moths’, kiaro *maggoty'; 
Sinhalese kimiya ‘worm, insect’; Farsi kirm ‘worm’; Albanian krimb 
‘worm’; Old Irish cruim ‘worm’; Welsh pryf ‘worm’; Old Prussian girmis 
(for *kirmis) ‘maggot’; Old Lithuanian kirmis ‘worm, grub’ (= Modern 
Lithuanian kirmélé ‘worm’). Proto-Indo-European *k"/y-wi- ‘worm’: Old 
Church Slavic crove ‘worm’; Czech červ ‘worm’; Polish czerw ‘grub, 
maggot’; Macedonian crv ‘worm’; Bulgarian cérvej ‘worm’; Russian cerv' 
[4epBB] ‘worm’. Pokorny 1959:649 “k4ymi- ‘worm, maggot’; Walde 
1927--1932.1:523 “q4ymi-, Mann 1984—1987:1051 *qurmis ‘worm, 
grub’, 1053 *quruis ‘worm’; Watkins 1985:34 *k”rmi- ‘mite, worm’ and 
2000:46 “kymi- ‘worm’; Gamkrelidze--Ivanov 1984.11:533 *K[^]^rmi- 
and 1995.1:451 *K^^rmi- ‘worm’; Mallory—Adams 1997:649 *krmis 
‘worm, insect’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:261—262; Orél 1998:197; Huld 
1984:82 *k"rmi-; Shevelov 1964:475 and 478; Derksen 2008:93—94; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:257; Smoczynski 2007.1:288—289 #k4mi-. 

Proto-Altaic *khiðro ‘worm, gadfly’: Proto-Tungus “yirga- ‘gadfly’ > 
Manchu iza ‘gadfly’; Evenki irgakta ‘gadfly’; Lamut / Even irgot ‘gadfly’; 
Negidal ivgakta ‘gadfly’; Ulch sijaqta ‘gadfly’; Orok sizigta ‘gadfly’; 
Nanay / Gold sicaqta ‘gadfly’; Udihe iga ‘gadfly’. Proto-Mongolian 
*koro-kai ‘worm, insect’ 5 Written Mongolian goruqai “insects and worms 
in general’; Khalkha yoryoy “worm, insect’; Buriat yoryoy “Worm, insect’; 
Kalmyk yory4 ‘worm, insect’; Ordos yoroyó ‘worm, insect’; Dagur yorgo 
‘worm, insect’; Monguor yorcwi, yorcui, yurcoi ‘worm, insect’. Proto- 
Turkic *Kart ‘worm’ > Old Turkish (Old Uighur) qurt ‘worm’; 
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Karakhanide Turkish gurt ‘worm’; Turkish kurt ‘worm, maggot’; Gagauz 
qurt ‘worm’; Azerbaijani curd ‘worm’; Turkmenian curt ‘worm’; Uzbek 
qurt ‘worm’; Uighur qurut ‘worm’; Karaim qurt ‘worm’; Tatar qort 
‘worm’; Kirghiz qurt ‘worm’; Kazakh qurt ‘worm’; Tuva qu'rt ‘worm’; 
Chuvash yort ‘worm’; Yakut kurjaya “small parasites’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:807—808 *K'ioro ‘worm, gad-fly’. 


Buck 1949:3.84 worm. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:358, no. 234, *Kora ‘to 
gnaw; worm'; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:485—486, no. 332. 


22.26. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *k^w 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
kw- kw- k- k’w/u- kw- k- k- k- q- 
-k’w- -k’W- -k(k)- -k’wiu- | -k'w- -k- -k- -k- -q- 
532. Proto-Nostratic root *k’Wad- (~ #k Wad-): 


(vb.) *k’Wad- ‘to strike, to beat, to smash, to pound’; 
(n.) *k’“ad-a ‘knock, stroke, thrust’ 
Note also: 
(vb.) #k wed- ‘to destroy, to damage, to ruin; to decay, to rot, to spoil’; 
(n.) *k’“ed-a “death, destruction, damage, ruin, decay’ 


A. Dravidian: [Tamil kuttu (kutti-) “to cuff, to strike with the knuckles on the 


head or temple’; Malayalam kuttuka ‘to pound, to cuff’; Kota kut- (kuc-) 
“to pound’; Toda kut- (kuty-) ‘to knock, to pound’; Kannada kuftu “(vb.) to 
beat, to strike, to pound, to bruise; (n.) a blow, a pulverized substance’, 
kuttuvike, kuttuha ‘beating’; Kodagu kutt- (kutti-) “to pound’; Tulu kuttuni 
‘to thump, to give a blow, to strike with the fist, to pound, to bruise’; 
Kolami kudk- (kudukt-) ‘to pound grain’, kudkeng ‘to knock on the door’; 
Naikri kurk- ‘to pound, to knock’; Parji kufip- (kutit-) ‘to punch, to knock 
(door); Konda gut- “to knock with the fist’; Kui gut- ‘fist’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:153, no. 1671. Tamil kottu (kotti-) ‘(vb.) to beat (as a drum, 
tambourine), to hammer, to beat (as a brazier), to clap, to strike with the 
palms, to pound (as paddy); (n.) beat, stroke, drumbeat, time-measure', 
kottan, kottan ‘mallet’, kotu ‘to thrash, to abuse roundly’, kotai “blows, 
round abuse’; Malayalam kottuka ‘to beat so as to produce a sound (a 
drum, metals, bells), to clap hands’, kottu ‘beating a drum, clapping hands, 
buffet, knocking of knees against each other’, kotti ‘mallet’, kotukka ‘to 
flog’; Kota kotk- (kotky-) “to strike (with small hammer), to knock on 
(door), to strike tipcat in hole in ground’; Toda kwitk- (kwitky-) “to tap (on 
door, something with stick)’, kwit fi] ‘woodpecker’; Kannada kodati, 
kodanti “a wooden hammer’, kottana ‘beating the husk from paddy’, 
kottuha ‘beating’, kudu ‘to beat’; Kodagu koft- (kotti-) ‘to tap, to beat 
(drum)’; Tulu kodapuni ‘to forge, to hammer’; Telugu koftu “(vb.) to beat, 
to strike, to knock; to strike (as a clock); (n.) a blow, stroke’; Parji koft- “to 
strike with an axe’; Gadba (Ollari) kot- “to strike with an axe’; Gondi kof- 
“to cut with an axe’, kofela ‘mallet’; Pengo kof- ‘to thresh with flail’; Kuwi 
kotoli ‘mallet’; Kurux xottna (xoftyas) “to break, to smash, to pierce, to 
break open’; Malto gofe ‘to break, to knock, to strike’, qoture “to knock 
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against’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:187, no. 2063.] Either here or with 
*k’ud- (~ *k'od-) ‘(vb.) to strike; (n.) stroke, blow, knock, cuff, thump’. 
Proto-Indo-European *k’Wedh-/*k’Wodh- “to strike, to beat, to smash’: 
Middle High German quetzen, quetschen ‘to bruise, to mash, to crush’ 
(New High German quetschen); Middle Low German quetsen, quessen, 
quetten “to crush, to squeeze’; Dutch kwetsen ‘to injure, to wound’; 
Swedish kvadda ‘to smash to pieces’. Pokorny 1959:466—467 *g¥edh- ‘to 
thrust, to injure’; Walde 1927—1932.1:672—673 *g'edh-; Mann 1984— 
1987:351 *euadhs- ‘to squeeze; tight, close’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:574— 
575 “gtedh-, Kluge—Seebold 1989:575; Rietz 1867.1:368; Vercoullie 
1898:160; Schiller—Lübben 1875—1881:3:404 and 3:406. 

Proto-Eskimo *kaduy- ‘to strike (with an instrument)’: Alutiiq Alaskan 
Yupik kauy- ‘to strike with an object’; Central Alaskan Yupik kauy- ‘to 
strike with an object’; Naukan Siberian Yupik kaaw- ‘to strike with a 
hammer’; Central Siberian Yupik kaaw- ‘to strike with a hammer’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit kauk- ‘to strike with a hammer’; North Alaskan Inuit 
kazuk- ‘to hit on the head’, kauk- ‘hammer’; Western Canadian Inuit kauk- 
‘hammer’; Eastern Canadian Inuit kauk- ‘to hit with an object’; 
Greenlandic Inuit kaat- ‘hammer’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:151. Proto-Eskimo *kad(d)uyun and *kaduyutar ‘hammer’: Alutiiq 
Alaskan Yupik kau<y>utag ‘club’; Central Alaskan Yupik kauyun 
‘hammer’; Central Siberian Yupik kaayusiq ‘hammer’; Seward Peninsula 
Inuit kazZuun, kazZuutaq ‘hammer’; North Alaskan Inuit kautaq ‘hammer’, 
kazzuutaq “stone hammer’; Western Canadian Inuit kautaq ‘hammer’; 
Eastern Canadian Inuit kautaq ‘hammer’; Greenlandic Inuit kaataq 
‘hammer’. Fortescue—Jacobson— Kaplan 1994:151. Proto-Inuit *kauyaq- 
‘to pound’ > Seward Peninsula Inuit kauya(q)- ‘to knock at the door’; 
Western Canadian Inuit kauyaq- ‘to beat blubber, etc.’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit kauyaq- ‘to beat frozen blubber or peat for runners’; Greenlandic 
Inuit kauyar- ‘to beat frozen blubber'. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:151. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat), 9.49 hammer (sb.). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:495—496, no. 342. 


533. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’Wad-a “hind part, end, tail’: 


A. Afrasian: Highland East Cushitic: Burji k 'ud-ee (adv.) ‘in back of, behind’ 


B. 


(< *hind-part, back, end’). Sasse 1982:128; Hudson 1989:208. 

(?) Dravidian: Tamil kūti ‘pudendum muliebre’; Malayalam kiti 
‘posteriors, membrum muliebre’; Toda ku-Oy “anus, region of the buttocks 
in general’; Tulu kiidi “anus, posteriors, membrum muliebre’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:172, no. 1888. 
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Proto-Kartvelian *k’wad- ‘tail’: Georgian k’ud- ‘tail, end’; Mingrelian 
k'ud-el- ‘tail’; Laz k’ud-el- ‘tail’; Svan ha-k’wdd, hd-k’ed, a-kwed, a-kwat 
‘tail’. Klimov 1964:117 *kud- and 1998:103 *kud- (*kwed-) ‘tail’; Schmidt 
1962:120 *kod-; Fahnrich 1994:222 and 2007:232 *kwad-; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:192 *kwad-. 


Sumerian gu-di, gu-du, gu-du, gudu; ‘hind-quarters, backside, buttock’. 


Buck 1949:4.18 tail. Illič-Svityč 1971---1984.1:327--328, no. 203, *kudi ‘tail’; 
Bomhard 1996a:232, no. 650. 


534. Proto-Nostratic root *k’Wah- (~ *k’Wah-): 


(vb.) *k""ah- “to hit, to strike, to beat, to pound; to push or press in’; 
(n.) *k’Wah-a ‘club, cudgel’; (adj.) ‘hit, beaten, pounded, pushed or pressed 


together, crammed, filled’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’ah- ‘to hit, to strike, to beat, to pound; to push or press 


in’: Proto-Semitic *k’ah- (*k'ah-am-, *k'ah-at'-, *k'ah-ap-, *k’ah-a3-) “to 
hit, to strike, to beat, to pound; to push or press in’ > Arabic kahama ‘to 
push, to drag (someone into something), to involve; to introduce forcibly, 
to cram (something into); to plunge, to rush, to hurtle (into something); to 
jump, leap, or dive into something’, kahata ‘to beat violently’, kahafa ‘to 
beat on the skull, to break one’s skull, to wound at the head’, kahaza ‘to 
cudgel’, kahzala ‘to throw down and cudgel’, kahzana ‘to cudgel one so as 
to make him drop down’; Sheri / Jibbali kaham ‘to jump’. Zammit 2002: 
333—334. Egyptian qhqhw “metal workers’, qhqh “to hew stones, to beat 
metal, to drive’; Coptic kahkh [kagk2] “to hew out, to smooth’. Hannig 
1995:865; Faulkner 1962:281; Erman—Grapow 1921:192 and 1926— 
1963.5:67; Vycichl 1983:92; Cerny 1976:68. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*k’waah- or *k’ooh- “to throw down and club’ > Iraqw kwaf- ‘to throw’; 
Burunge kwah- “to throw’; Alagwa kwah- ‘to throw’; Dahalo k’ook’oh- ‘to 
club’. Ehret 1980:269 “k aah- or *k’ooh- ‘to wield, to swing’. Ehret 
1995:244, no. 441, #k Vah- “to pound’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *k’wex- “to push in, to fill in’: Georgian k’vex- ‘to push 
in, to fill in’; Mingrelian k’vax- “to push in, to fill in’. Klimov 1998:94 
*kwex- ‘to push, to fill in’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:201 *kwex-; 
Fahnrich 2007:242 *kwex-. 

Proto-Indo-European *& "efh-d^- [*k’*ahh-d'-] (> *k’~Gd"-) “to push or 
press in, to dive or plunge into’: Sanskrit gahate ‘to dive into, to bathe in, 
to plunge into; to penetrate, to enter deeply into’, gadha-h ‘pressed 
together, close, fast, strong, thick, firm’; Prakrit gahadi ‘to dive into, to 
seek’; Sindhi gahanu ‘to tread out grain’; Punjabi gana ‘to tread out, to 
tread under foot, to travel about’; Hindi gahna ‘to tread out, to caulk’; 
Serbo-Croatian gdziti “to wade, to tread’, gaz ‘ford’. Mann 1984— 
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1987:351 “guadh- ‘deep; depth; to plunge, to immerse’, 351 *guddhs- “to 
squeeze; tight, close’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:333 and I:334—335. 


Buck 1949:10.65 drive (vb. tr.); 10.67 push, shove (vb.). 


535. Proto-Nostratic root *k’Wal- (~ *k’Wal-): 
(vb.) *k""al- “to go: to go away from, to go after or behind’; 
(n.) *k’Wal-a “track, way’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *k""aal- “to come from’ > Iraqw qwal- 
“to come along’; K’wadza k’walas- “to send (person)’; Ma'a kwa ‘from’. 
Ehret 1980:268. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *k ’wal- “track, trace’: Old Georgian k’ualad ‘then, again’, 
k'ualta ‘after, following’; Georgian k’val- ‘track, trace’, k’val-da-k’val 
‘right behind’; Mingrelian [k'ul-] in u-k'ul-i ‘after, then’; Laz [k'ul-] in 
o-k'ul-e ‘after’, (postposition) -k’ule ‘after’. Klimov 1998:90—91 *kwal- 
‘track, footprint’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:193 *kwal-; Fahnrich 
2007:232 *kwal-. 

C. Indo-European: Tocharian A kalk-, kalk- used to form the non-present 
tenses of i- ‘to go’, B kalak- ‘to follow’. Assuming development from 
Proto-Indo-European *k Wel-/#k #ol-/#k 'v[- ‘to go, to follow’, attested only 
in Tocharian (cf. Adams 1999:147 and 2013:155—156). Van Windekens 
(1976--1982.1:625--626), on the other hand, assumes that the Tocharian 
forms are loans from Uralic. However, this proposal is rejected by Adams. 


Buck 1949:10.49 go away, depart; 10.52 follow; 10.63 send. 


536. Proto-Nostratic root *k’Wal’- (~ *k’Wab-): 
(vb.) *&'val»- “to gush forth, to overflow; to flow, to leak, to ooze, to drip, to 
trickle’; 
(n.) *k’“al’-a ‘gush, flow, drip, trickle; river, stream, spring’ 


A. Dravidian: Kolami ku:l- (ku-t-) ‘(water) to run from a punctured vessel or 
tap’, ku'lp- (ku-lupt-) “to puncture (vessel) so that water runs out’; Naikri 
kiil- “to leak’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:174, no. 1919. Perhaps also: Tamil 
kuli “(vb.) to bathe, to wash one's body up to the neck, to take purificatory 
bath after menstruation, to dive for pearls; (n.) bath, ablution, diving’, 
kulippu, kuliyal “washing, bathing’; Malayalam kuli ‘bathing, ablution', 
kulikka “to wash, to bathe, to plunge into water’; Kodagu kuli (kulip-, 
kulic-) “to take bath’, kulipéki ‘menstruation’ (literally, ‘need to bathe’), 
kuli mane ‘menstrual hut’, kulip ‘bathing’, kuliyame ‘pregnancy’ (literally, 
“need not to bathe’); Tulu kulunkuni “to wet, to moisten’, kolambe ‘bath’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:166, no. 1832. For the semantics, cf. Greek 
Bodaveiov “bath, bathing-room' cited below. 
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Proto-Indo-European *k’Wel(H)-/*k’Wol(H)-/*k’’](H)- ‘to gush forth, to 
overflow; to flow, to leak, to ooze, to drip, to trickle’: Sanskrit gdlati ‘to 
drip, to drop, to ooze, to trickle, to distill’, gala-h “flowing, liquefying’, 
galana-h “dropping, flowing’; Greek BAvdw, PAYO (future pAóoo) ‘to 
bubble up, to gush forth’, BAvdots ‘a bubbling up’, (?) BaXaveiov “bath, 
bathing-room’; Old Danish kval ‘steam, vapor, mist, haze’; Old English 
collen- in collen-fer(h)b ‘proud, elated, bold’ (< *cwellan ‘to swell’) and 
collen-ferhtan “to embolden’, cwylla ‘well, spring’; Old Saxon quella 
‘well, spring’; Old High German quellan ‘to gush (forth), to well (up); to 
issue, to flow, to spring (from)’ (New High German quellen), quella 
“spring, source, fountain, well” (New High German Quelle). Rix 1998a:185 
*e"elH- ‘to gush (forth), to well (up)’; Pokorny 1959:471—472 *geel-, 
*g'ela-, *g'le- “to drip, to drop, to trickle; to gush (forth), to well (up); to 
issue, to flow, to spring (from)’; Walde 1927--1932.1:690--692 “gtel-, 
*g'ele(i)-; Mallory—Adams 1997:207 *g"el(s)- ‘to well up, to flow’ and 
2006:393, 394 #gwel(s)- ‘to well up, to flow’; Boisacq 1950:113 *q¥elé- 
and 124; Hofmann 1966:31 and 36; Beekes 2010.1:195 and I:222—223 — 
Beekes rejects the comparison of Greek fAóco, BADC@ ‘to bubble up, to 
gush forth’ with Sanskrit galati ‘to drip, to drop, to ooze, to trickle, to 
distill’ and Old High German quellan ‘to gush (forth), to well (up); to 
issue, to flow, to spring (from)’; Frisk 1970--1973.1:212 and 1:246; 
Chantraine 1968--1980.1:159--160 and 1:182; Orél 2003:227 Proto- 
Germanic *kwellanan; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:574 *g¥el-; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:575; Mayrhofer 1956---1980.1:329. 

(?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kujul ‘narrow river’ (?) > 
Chukchi kuul(kuul) ‘small, deep river’; Koryak kujul “small bay, creek’. 
Fortescue 2005: 140. 


Sumerian gul ‘to flow, to stream’. 


Buck 1949:1.36 river; stream; brook; 9.36 wash; 10.32 flow (vb.). Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:513—514, no. 362; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 877a, *kulV ‘to flow, to 
gush, to leak’. 


537. Proto-Nostratic root *k "am- (~ #k Wam-): 


(vb.) #“k Wam- “to burn slowly, to smolder; to be hot, to be red-hot, to be 


glowing; to smoke’; 


(n.) #k Yam-a ‘embers, ashes; heat; smoke’ 


Afrasian: Semitic: Akkadian kami “to burn, to consume by fire’. 

Dravidian: Tamil kumpu (kumpi-) ‘to become charred (as food when boiled 
with insufficient fire)’, kumai “to be hot, sultry’; Malayalam kumpal 
‘inward heat’, kummu expression descriptive of heat, kumuruka, kumiruka 
‘to be hot, close’, Aumural ‘oppressive heat’; Kannada kome ‘to begin to 
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burn (as fire or anger)’; Tulu gumulu ‘fire burning in embers’, gumuluni 
‘to be hot, to feel hot (as in a fit or fever)’; Telugu kummu ‘smoldering 
ashes', kumulu *to smolder, to burn slowly underneath without a flame, to 
be consumed inwardly, to grieve, to pine’; Gondi kum ‘smoke’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:159—160, no. 1752. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *k’wam-/*k’wm- ‘to smoke’: Georgian k’m- ‘to smoke’ 
(Old Georgian k’um- “to smoke’, k’umeva- ‘to burn [incense]’, sak 'umevel- 
‘fragrance, perfume’); Mingrelian k’um- ‘to smoke’, k’um-a ‘smoke’, 
o-k'umap-u 'censer'; Laz (m)k’om- ‘to smoke’, k’om-a ‘smoke’; Svan 
k’wam- ‘to smoke’. Klimov 1964:108—109 *kwam-/*kwm- and 1998:91 
*kwam-/*kwm- ‘to smoke’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:193—194 
*kwam-; Fahnrich 2007:233—234 *kwam-; Schmidt 1962:119. Proto- 
Kartvelian *k'wam-[- ‘smoke’: Georgian k’vaml- ‘smoke’; Svan k’wdm 
“smoke, smut’. Klimov 1964:108 *kwamJ- and 1998:91 #kwam-I- ‘smoke’. 

D. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Volgaic #kiima ‘hot, red-hot; fever’ > Finnish kuuma 
‘hot’, kuume ‘fever’, kuumoitta- ‘to make hot, to heat’, kuumuus ‘heat’; 
Estonian kuum ‘hot, red-hot’, kuuma- ‘to be red-hot, to glow’, kuumata- ‘to 
make red-hot’; Mordvin (Erza) kumoka ‘fever’. Rédei 1986—1988:675— 
676 *kuma. 


Buck 1949:1.83 smoke (sb.); 1.85 burn (vb.). Bomhard 1996:213—214, no. 
613; Hakola 2000:87, no. 360. 


538. Proto-Nostratic root *k’Wan- (~ *k’Wan-): 
(vb.) *k""an- ‘to suckle, to nurse; to suck’; 
(n.) #k Yan-a ‘udder, bosom, breast? 
Derivative: 
(n.) #“k Yan-a ‘woman, wife’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k'van- ‘(vb.) to suckle, to nurse; to suck; (n.) udder, 
bosom, breast’: Proto-Semitic *k’an-aw/y- ‘to suckle, to nurse; to rear, to 
bring up’ > Mehri kanii “to rear, to look after; to suckle’; Soqotri kdne “to 
suckle, to bring up’, kanhoh “baby animal’; Sheri / Jibbali keni ‘to rear, to 
look after, to bring up; to suckle’, makani ‘baby’; Harsüsi keno “to bring 
up, to rear’, meknáyw ‘baby boy’. (?) Egyptian qni ‘(vb.) to embrace; (n.) 
bosom, embrace’, gniw ‘embrace, bosom’, gnqn ‘to eat, to feed’; Demotic 
qn ‘breast’; Coptic kun(t)- [koyw(T)-] “bosom, breast, also sometimes 
‘genitals’. Hannig 1995:859 and 862; Faulkner 1962:280; Erman—Grapow 
1921:190 and 1926—1963.5:50—51, 5:56; Gardiner 1957:596; Vycichl 
1983:82; Cerny 1976:59. East Cushitic: Kambata k’an- ‘to suck (tr.), to 
nurse (intr.)’, k'an-s- ‘to nurse (tr.)’; Sidamo k’an- ‘to suck (tr.), to nurse 
(intr.)’, k'an-s- ‘to nurse (tr.)”. Proto-East Cushitic #k 'and,- ‘udder’ > Burji 
k'án?-i, k'ánd-i ‘clitoris’; Somali qanj-id ‘lymphatic gland’; Dasenech 
gan- ‘udder’; Konso gand-itta ‘udder; swollen or abnormally big “gland”; 
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Hadiyya gan-ce ‘udder’; Gollango gan-te ‘udder’. Sasse 1982:124; Hudson 
1989:106 and 146. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil konkai “woman's breast, protuberance of a tree’; 
Malayalam konka ‘woman’s breast’, konkacci, konkicci ‘woman with full 
breasts’; Kui kanguri ‘nipple, teat’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:184, no. 
2038. 


Buck 1949:4.41 breast (of woman); 4.42 udder; 5.16 suck. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:498—499, no. 347. 


539. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) 4k Yan-a “Woman, wife’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *k’an- ‘to suckle, to nurse; to suck’; 
(n.) #k Yan-a ‘udder, bosom, breast? 


Semantic development as in Latin femina ‘female, woman’ from the same root 
as in felo ‘to suck’, hence, ‘one who gives suck’. 


A. Proto-Indo-European *k "en- ‘woman, wife, female’: Sanskrit gna ‘wife’, 
jani-h ‘woman, wife’, jani-h ‘wife’; Avestan gana, yna ‘woman, wife’, 
jaini- ‘wife’; Armenian kin ‘woman, wife’; Greek yov (Doric yuvá, 
Boeotian Bava) ‘woman, wife’, yóvvig ‘a womanish man’; Albanian zonjë 
‘wife, lady, mistress (of a house), house-keeper’; Old Irish ben ‘woman’; 
Gothic qino ‘woman, female’, qineins (adj.) ‘female’, qens ‘wife’; Old 
Icelandic kona ‘woman, wife’, kvaen, kván ‘wife’; Faroese kona ‘woman, 
wife’; Norwegian kona ‘woman, wife’, (dial.) kvaan ‘wife’; Swedish kona 
‘woman, wife’; Danish kone ‘woman, wife’; Old English cwene ‘woman, 
female, serf; prostitute’, cwen ‘queen, wife’; Old Saxon cwena ‘wife, 
woman’, quan “queen, wife’; Old High German quena ‘woman, wife’; Old 
Prussian genno ‘woman’; Old Church Slavic Zena ‘woman, wife’; Russian 
Zend [xena] ‘wife’; Tocharian A sdm, B sana ‘wife’; Hittite *ku(w)an(a)- 
‘woman’; Luwian (dat.-loc. sg.) wa-a-ni ‘woman’; Lydian kdna- ‘wife’. 
Pokorny 1959:473—474 “guna ‘woman, wife’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:681--682 “gtena, Mann 1984—1987:355—356 “guena, *guanda, 
*ound ‘woman’, 356 “guen-, 356 “guendhiua (*guendhiu-) “Woman, 
goddess’, 356 *guénis; Watkins 1985:25 *g"en- and 2000:34 *g"en- 
‘woman’ (suffixed form “gen-a-), Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:92, 
11:758 *k'"en- and 1995.80 *k’’en- “woman, wife’, 1:660—661; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:648 *gwénh, ‘woman’ and 2006:204 *gvénh, 
‘woman’; Mayrhofer 1956--1980.1:351, 1:416, and 1:429; Boisacq 
1950:158 *q¥end; Beekes 2010.1:291--292 *eg"en-h,; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:242—243 *gwen-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:333—335 *q¥en-; Hofmann 
1966:49 *g¥ena; Orél 2003:228 Proto-Germanic *kweninan, 228 *kwenon; 
Kroonen 2013:316—317 Proto-Germanic *kwéni- ‘wife’; Feist 1939:386 
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*guend-, *g¥eni- and 388 *g¥end; Lehmann 1986:275—276 *g"énà 
‘woman, wife’ and 277; De Vries 1977:325, 336, and 339; Falk—Torp 
1903--1906.1:401, Onions 1966:731 *gwen-, *gwn-; Klein 1971:609 
*owend-, #gWund ‘woman’; Puhvel 1984—  .4:306—308 *g"on-s or 
*g"en-s; Kloekhorst 2008b:501--505, Adams 1999:621 *gwenh,-; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:476—477 *g'enà; Derksen 2008:558 “g”en-eh, 
and 2015:558 *g"ven-eh;; Huld 1983:136, Wodtko—Irslinger— Schneider 
2008:177—185 *g"én-, *g¥on-, *e'(e)n(a)h;-. 

B. Proto-Altaic *kune (~ *g-) ‘one of several wives’: Proto-Turkic *giini ‘(n.) 
co-wife; envy, jealousy; jealous, envious person; (vb.) to be jealous, 
envious’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) küni ‘envy, jealousy’; Karakhanide 
Turkic küni ‘co-wife’; Turkish gönü ‘co-wife; envy, jealousy’; Azerbaijani 
günü ‘co-wife’; Turkmenian güni ‘co-wife’; Uzbek kundas ‘co-wife’, kunci 
‘jealous, envious person’; Uighur ktindds “co-wife”, kün-lü- ‘to be jealous, 
envious’, kiin-ci ‘jealous, envious person’; Tatar kéndds ‘co-wife’, kón-ce 
‘jealous, envious person’, (dial.) kene ‘envy, jealousy’; Bashkir köndäš 
*co-wife', kön-lä- ‘to be jealous, envious’, kónsó ‘jealous, envious person’; 
Karaim kiindes ‘co-wife’, kün-le-, künü-le-, kónü-le- ‘to be jealous, 
envious’; Kirghiz kiinii, kündós ‘co-wife’, künü-lö- “to be jealous (of 
women)’; Kazakh kiindes ‘co-wife’, kiin-de- ‘to be jealous, envious’; 
Noghay kiindes ‘co-wife’, kiin-le- “to be jealous, envious’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) künü “envy, jealousy’; Tuva yün-ne- ‘to be jealous, 
envious’; Yakut kiinii “envy, jealousy’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:739—740 *kune (~ *g-) ‘one of several wives’. 


Buck 1949:2.22 woman; 2.32 wife; 4.41 breast (of woman); 4.42 udder. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:498—499, no. 347; Illi¢-Svityé 1965:340 *k/u/na 
[kenna] ‘woman’ and 1971—1984.1:306—308, no. 178 *ktini “woman”: 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 896, *koni (or *kuni) ‘woman, wife’; Greenberg 
2002:187, no. 431. 


540. Proto-Nostratic root *k "ar- (~ *k’War-): 
(vb.) *k"var- “to be cold’; 
(n.) *k’War-a ‘cold, coldness’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’War- (~ *k’Wor-) “to be cold’: Proto-Semitic *k’ar-ar- 
“to be cold’ > Hebrew karar [172] ‘to be cold’, kar [72] ‘cool’, kor [P] 
“cold”, kerer [132] ‘cold’; Aramaic karar “to be cold’, karira ‘cold’; Syriac 
karir ‘cold’; Arabic karra ‘to be cold, chilly, cool’, kurr ‘cold, coldness, 
chilliness, coldness’, kirra ‘cold, coldness, chilliness, coldness’; Mandaic 
karir(a) ‘cold’; Geez / Ethiopic &"arra [B6], kYarara [$4.4] ‘to be cold, 
cool; to cool down (anger), to subside (fire)’, kYarr [4C] ‘cold, coldness’, 
k"arir [@6C] ‘cold, cool’, korar [44C] ‘ice’; Tigre kärra ‘to become cool’; 
Tigrinya k”drrdrd “to become cool’ (Geez loan), k”ərri, kurri ‘cold’; 
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Amharic kYärrärä ‘to be cold’, kYarr ‘cold’; Gurage korra “morning frost’. 
Murtonen 1989:384; Klein 1987:597; Leslau 1979:495 and 1987:443— 
444; Militarév 2010:59 Proto-Semitic *k”’rr; Zammit 2002:337. Proto- 
Semitic *k'ar-ax- ‘(vb.) to freeze; (n.) frost, ice” > Akkadian karhu “ice”, 
karahu “to become iced up’; Hebrew kerah [NIP] ‘frost, ice’; Syriac karha 
‘frost, ice’. Murtonen 1989:386—387; Klein 1987:593. Arabic karisa ‘to 
be severe, fierce, biting, grim (the cold); to freeze, to make torpid; to 
(be)numb; to nip (someone, something; of cold)’, karis ‘severe, fierce, 
biting, grim (of the cold), very cold, bitterly cold, freezing, frozen’. 
Militarév 2010:59 Proto-Semitic *krs. West Chadic *k’arar- ‘cold (of 
water, weather)’ > Hausa kararaa ‘cold (of water, weather)’. Highland 
East Cushitic *k’or(r)- ‘cold’ > Sidamo k’orra ‘frost’. Hudson 1989:381. 
Lowland East Cushitic *k’or(r)- “intense cold’ > Galla / Oromo k'orro 
‘intense cold’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:338, no. 1554, *kar- ‘(to be) cold’, 
346, no. 1591, *kor- (n.) ‘cold’ (derived from *kar- ‘to be cold’), and 353, 
no. 1627, *kVrVs- ‘to freeze’. 

Dravidian: Kannada kore, kori ‘to pierce (as cold)’, koreta, korata ‘the 
piercing of cold’; Kota korv- (kord-) ‘to be cold’, kor, korv ‘coldness’; 
Gondi kharra ‘frost’, karing, koring ‘cold’; Toda kwar- (kwar0-) ‘to feel 
cold’, kwar ‘cold’, kwar- (kwar0-) ‘to be cold (in songs)’; Kolami korale 
‘cold’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:195, no. 2168; Krishnamurti 2003:110 
*kot-ay ‘to pierce’. 

Kartvelian: Georgian (Leéxumian) k'rux-wa ‘cold’; Svan k’warem ‘ice’, 
k’warmob ‘frost, freezing’, lik’wremi ‘to freeze’. 


Buck 1949:1.77 ice; 15.86 cold. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:492—493, no. 340. 


541. Proto-Nostratic root *k War- (~ #k Wor-): 


(vb.) *k’war- “to rest, to stay, to remain’; 
(n.) *k’War-a ‘stillness, quietude, repose, rest, resting place’; (adj.) ‘still, quiet, 


at rest’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian (?) *k’War- ‘to stay, to remain, to rest, to settle down’: 


Proto-Semitic *k’ar-ar- “to stay, to remain, to rest, to settle down’ > 
Moabite kr ‘town’; Ugaritic kr “dweller (?), dwelling (?)’; Arabic karra ‘to 
settle down, to establish oneself, to become settled or sedentary, to take up 
one’s residence, to rest, to abide, to dwell, to reside, to remain, to stay, to 
linger’, makarr ‘abode, dwelling, habitation; residence; storage place; seat, 
center; site, place; station; position (at sea)’, karar “fixedness, firmness, 
solidity; sedentariness, settledness, stationariness, sedentation; steadiness, 
constancy, continuance, permanency, stability; repose, rest, stillness, 
quietude; duration; abode, dwelling, habitation; residence, resting place’; 
Sabaean krr ‘settlement’. Zammit 2002:337. Proto-Semitic *k’ar-ay- ‘(vb.) 
to stay, to remain, to settle down; (n.) town, village, settled area’ > Arabic 
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karya ‘village, hamlet, small town, rural community’; Hebrew kiryah 
[179P] ‘town, city’; Palmyrene kry ‘settled area’; Tigrinya kdrdyd ‘to 
remain’; Amharic kárrá ‘to be left, to remain, to be missing, to be absent; 
to stay away, to absent oneself; Gurage (Muher) kdrrd, (Gogot) kerrd, 
(Soddo) kirrá *to be absent, to stay away, to remain behind, to disappear, 
to vanish, to be lost’. Murtonen 1989:385; Klein 1987:593—594; Leslau 
1979:494. Berber: Tuareg ayram ‘town, village’, tayramt ‘a small village, 
small castle’; Mzab ayram ‘city, town, village, town surrounded by 
ramparts’; Nefusa ayram ‘town’; Zenaga irmi ‘village, settlement’; 
Tamazight iyram ‘village, fortified village, granary’, tiyramt ‘fortified 
house’. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya k’arar- ‘to settle (out)’; 
Kambata k 'arar- ‘to settle (out)'. Hudson 1989:288 and 328. 

(?) Dravidian: Kannada kur ‘to sit down’, kürisu “to cause to sit’; Telugu 
kur(u)cundu ‘to sit, to be seated’; Pengo kuc- ‘to sit'; Manda kuh- ‘to sit’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:173, no. 1900. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’Wer-/*k’Wor-/*k’’r- “gentle, mild, calm, at rest, 
still’: Gothic gairrus ‘friendly, gentle’, qairrei ‘gentleness’; Old Icelandic 
kvirr, kyrr ‘still, quiet, at rest’, kyrra (f.) ‘calmness, calm’, kyrra ‘to calm, 
to still; to become calm’; Faroese kyrrur ‘still, quiet’, kyrra ‘to 
domesticate, to tame’; Norwegian kyrr, kjerr, kvar, kver “still, quiet’, 
kjerra ‘to domesticate, to tame’; Swedish kvar “still, quiet’; Danish kvaer 
‘still, quiet’; Middle Low German querre ‘tame’; Middle High German 
kürre ‘tame, docile, gentle, mild’ (New High German kirre). Mann 1984— 
1987:357 *guersos (*guors-, *gurs-) ‘sweet, soft, pleasant’; Orél 2003:229 
Proto-Germanic *kwerruz; Kroonen 2013:318 Proto-Germanic *kwerru- 
‘quiet, still’; Feist 1939:386; Lehmann 1986:275; De Vries 1977:341; 
Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:434 Germanic base *kwerru-; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:371 *g¥ersu-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:371 Proto-Germanic kwerru- 
“quiet, tame’. 


Buck 1949:12.16 remain, stay, wait; 12.19 quiet (adj.. Moller 1911:97; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:489—490, no. 337. 


542. Proto-Nostratic root *k "ar- (~ #k War-): 
(vb.) *k’ War- “to crush, to grind’; 
(n.) *k""ar-a ‘grinding pestle, grinding stone; stone, rock’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil kuravi ‘grinding pestle’; Malayalam kuravi ‘small rolling 
stone to grind with’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:164, no. 1819. Tamil kuru 
(kuruv-, kurr-) ‘to pound in a mortar, to husk’, kurru (kurri-) ‘to pound, to 
strike, to hit, to crush’; Kota kur- (kut-) ‘to pound (clay in preparation for 
making pots)’; Gadba kurk- (kuruk-) ‘to beat like a carpet’; Gondi kurkal 
“stone pestle’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:167, no. 1850a. 
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Proto-Kartvelian *k’wercx- ‘to break up, to split, to crush, to smash’: 
Georgian k’vercx- ‘to pile up’; Mingrelian [k’vacx-] ‘to break to pieces’; 
Laz k’ancx- (< *k'vancx- < *k’varcx-) ‘to smash, to crumble’. Klimov 
1964:111 *kwerc,x- and 1998:93—94 #kwerc,x- “to break up, to split, to 
crush, to smash’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:199 *kwerc,x-; Fahnrich 
2007:240 *kwerc x-. Proto-Kartvelian *na-k’wercx-al- “fragment, splinter’: 
Georgian nak’vercxal- ‘spark’; Mingrelian nak’vacxir- ‘charred log’; Laz 
nok’ancxule- ‘charred log’. Klimov 1964:145 “na-kwerc,x-al- and 
1998:137 #na-kwerc,x-al- “fragment, splinter’. 

Proto-Indo-European “kerAn-/#krAn-, “kWreAn- [#k#raAn] (> 
*k’wran-), *k’’reAwn- [#kraAwn-] (^ *k'"rawg-) “mill, millstone’: 
Sanskrit gravan- ‘stone for pressing out the Soma’; Armenian erkan 
(metathesized from *(e)kran) ‘millstone’; Old Irish brdu, bro “mill”, Old 
Welsh breuan ‘mill’; Cornish brou ‘mill’; Breton breo ‘mill’; Gothic 
(asilu-)qairnus ‘(donkey-)mill’; Old Icelandic kvern ‘millstone, handmill’; 
Faroese kvørn ‘millstone, handmill’; Norwegian kvern ‘millstone, 
handmill’; Swedish kvarn ‘millstone, handmill’; Danish kvern ‘millstone, 
handmill’; Old English cweorn ‘(hand)mill’; Old Frisian guern ‘handmill’; 
Old Saxon quern ‘handmill’; Dutch kweern ‘handmill’; Old High German 
quirn, quirna ‘handmill’; Old Church Slavic Zrenove ‘millstone’, Zrony 
‘mill’; Lithuanian girna ‘millstone’; Latvian dzirnavas ‘mill’; Tocharian B 
kdrwene “stone, rock’, kdrwendsse ‘stony’. Pokorny 1959:476—477 *g¥er-, 
#olera-, *gterau-, *g¥eri- ‘heavy’; Walde 1927—1932.1:684—686 *g¥er- 
‘heavy’; Mann 1984—1987:375 *gur-nau- (analytical form of) “gurniis, 
-a, *euruaná; *guernus, -à; *guernauos, etc., 370 *guraun, “gurduan, 
*gurün- “heavy stone, millstone’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:228 
*k'""er-H-, *k’v-eH-, 1:693 *k’au- and 1995.1:198 *k’°er-H-, *k"^r-eH- 
‘grindstone’, 1:599 *k’’rau- ‘millstone, mill’; Mallory—Adams 1997:474 
*owerh,-u-on- ~ #gWerh,-n-u-s ‘quern’; Watkins 1985:25 #gWera- ‘heavy’ 
(suffixed full-grade form *g’era-nd 'millstone") and 2000:34 *g"ero- 
(oldest form *g"era,-) ‘heavy’ (suffixed full-grade form *g"era-nà 
*millstone"); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:353; Orél 2003:228 Proto-Germanic 
*kwernuz ~ *kwerno; Kroonen 2013:318 Proto-Germanic *kwernu- ‘mill; 
millstone’; Lehmann 1986:44—45 *gvrnu-, “gWerna-, Feist 1939:59 
*g'rnu-, *g"ernà; De Vries 1977:337 *g¥er-a-; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1:431, Onions 1966:731; Klein 1971:609; Skeat 1898:484; Adams 
1999:166 #g”rh,won-en-, *g"reh;wen-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:209 
*g'ra,uon-; Derksen 2008:566; Smoczynski 2007.1:183 “g4rh,-nuH-5 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:153—154. 


Sumerian gur(-gur) ‘to rub off, to abrade, to rub down, to grind’, guru; ‘to rub, 
to grate, to grind’. 


Buck 1949:5.56 grind; 5.57 mill. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:497—498, no. 345. 
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543. Proto-Nostratic (n.) #k War-b-a “the inside, the middle, interior, inward part’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian (?) #k Warb- “the inside, the middle, interior, inward part’: 
Proto-Semitic *k’irb- (< *k’Warb-) ‘midst, inward part > Hebrew kerep 
[220p] ‘inward part, midst’; Ugaritic krb ‘midst, female genitalia’; 
Akkadian kerbu ‘midst’. Murtonen 1989:386; Klein 1987:591. Egyptian 
q3b ‘intestines, interior of the body, middle of anything’. Hannig 1995:849; 
Faulkner 1962:275; Erman—Grapow 1921:188 and 1926—1963.5:9; 
Gardiner 1957:596. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil karu ‘fetus, embryo, egg, germ, young of animal’, 
karuppai ‘womb’, karuvam ‘fetus, embryo’; Malayalam karu ‘embryo, 
yolk’; Kota karv ‘fetus of animal, larva of bees, pregnant (of animals)’; 
Telugu karuvu ‘fetus’, kari ‘uterus of animals’; Parji kerba ‘egg’; Gadba 
(Ollari) karbe ‘egg’; Gondi garba ‘egg’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:119, no. 
1279. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k’erbh-/*k’worbh-/*k’wrb"-, *k^wrebh- “the inside, 
the middle, interior, inward part’: Sanskrit garbha-h ‘womb, the inside, 
middle, interior’; Avestan garawo ‘womb’, garabus “the young of an 
animal’; Greek ppéqog ‘the babe in the womb, fetus’; Old Church Slavic 
Zrébe, Zrebvcv ‘foal’. Mallory—Adams 1997:615 *gwerbhen-, *g’rebhos; 
Mann 1984—1987:370 *gurebhnos, -es- (*gurebhmn, -on) “fetus, infant, 
animal’; Hofmann 1966:39; Frisk 1970—1973.1:266 “g4rebh-, *g¥erbh-; 
Boisacq 1950:133 *g¥rebh-os; Beekes 2010.1:238 *gwerb^-/*ewreph-: 
Chantraine 1968--1980.1:195 *ever-bh-/*ewr-ebh-; Prellwitz 1905:84. 
Mayrhofer (1956--1980.1:329), on the other hand, compares Sanskrit 
garbha-h with Greek deX@Vc ‘womb’, as does Frisk (1970—1973.1:363), 
while Chantraine (1968---1980.1:195) notes that Sanskrit gárbha-h can go 
with either Greek Bpéqog or ded@uvc. 


Buck 1949:4.47 womb; 12.37 middle. Moller 1911:101; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:489, no. 336. 


544. Proto-Nostratic root *k Wary- (~ #k War?-): 
(vb.) *k""ar»- “to thunder, to rumble’; 
(n.) *k’Wary-a ‘rain, storm, stormy weather, thunderstorm’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’“ar- ‘rain, storm’: Highland East Cushitic: Burji 
k’araar-i “rainy season’. Sasse 1982:124—125; Hudson 1989:207. 
Egyptian qri ‘storm, storm-cloud; thunder’. Hannig 1995:862; Faulkner 
1962:280; Gardiner 1957:596; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:58. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kararu (karari-) ‘to thunder’; Kolami karadil- (karadilt-) 
‘lightning strikes’ (subject abar ‘sky’); Naiki (of Chanda) y karalil- 
‘lightning strikes’ (7 ‘lightning’ < Indo-Aryan). Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:126, no. 1354. 
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(?) Proto-Kartvelian *k’urcx- ‘hail’: Georgian k’urcxal- ‘tears’; Mingrelian 
k'irex-, k'arcx- ‘hail’; Laz k’icx- ‘hail’; Svan k’icx “fragment, scrap’. 
Klimov 1998:104—105 *kurcx- ‘hail’. 

(?) Proto-Indo-European *k’Wer-/*k’Wor-/*k’wy- ‘to thunder, to rumble, to 
roar’: Sanskrit garjati ‘to thunder, to rumble, to roar’, garjana-h 
‘thundering, rumbling, roaring’, garja- ‘roaring, thunder’; Prakrit gajjai “to 
thunder, to roar’, gajjana- ‘thunder’, gajji- ‘thunder’; Hindi gajna ‘to 
thunder, to roar; to revel, to be pleased’, gajan ‘thundering’, gaj 
‘thunderbolt, wrath’; Avestan gram- “to rage, to be angry’; Greek Bpépo 
‘to roar (of a wave); to clash, to ring; to shout, to rave’, Bpdpoc ‘any loud 
noise: the crackling of a fire, the roaring of a storm; rage, fury’, Bpovtéa 
‘to thunder’, Bpovin (< *Bpop-ta) ‘thunder’, Bpovrnpa “thunderclap”: Irish 
breim (pl. breamanna) ‘rumbling of bowels’; Welsh bref *bleat'; Old High 
German queran ‘to moan, to sigh’ (New High German quarren); Old 
Church Slavic grometi “to thunder’, grom» ‘thunder’; Russian gremét' 
[rpemetp] “to thunder’, gremucij [rpemyanit] ‘thundering, roaring’, grom 
[rpom] ‘thunder’. Mann 1984—1987:371 *guremo, *gurém- ‘to roar, to 
rumble’; Mayrhofer 1956---1980.1:327 onomatopoeic; Boisacq 1950:132 
*mrem- or *g'rem-; Frisk 1970--1973.1:264--265, Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:194 etymology uncertain; Hofmann 1966:39 *bhrem-; Beekes 
2010.1:237 onomatopoeic; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:572—573 *ger-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:574; Preobrazhensky 1951:157; Derksen 2008:195. Note: 
All of these forms present multiple difficulties, and, consequently, different 
etymologies have been proposed in the literature. No one explanation can 
be considered definitive. Hence, some, none, or all of these forms may 
belong here. 

Proto-Altaic *kür"e (~ -i) ‘autumn; rain, storm’: Proto-Tungus “kure- 
“storm, whirlwind’ > Evenki kur-ge-kün ‘storm, whirlwind’; Lamut / Even 
qurgi, kur ‘storm, whirlwind’; Ulch kiire(n) ‘storm, whirlwind’; Nanay / 
Gold kiire “storm, whirlwind’. Proto-Mongolian *kura “rain” > Written 
Mongolian qura ‘rain’; Khalkha yur ‘rain, precipitation’; Buriat yura 
‘rain’; Kalmyk yur ‘rain’; Ordos yura ‘rain’; Dagur yuar ‘rain’; Dongxiang 
cura ‘rain’; Shira-Yughur yura ‘rain’; Monguor yura ‘rain’. Proto-Turkic 
#oiirY- “autumn” > Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) küz ‘autumn’; 
Karakhanide Turkic küz ‘autumn’; Turkish güz ‘autumn’; Gagauz güz 
‘autumn’; Azerbaijani giiz-dm ‘autumn wool’; Turkmenian giiz ‘autumn’; 
Uzbek kuz ‘autumn’; Uighur küz ‘autumn’; Karaim küz ‘autumn’; Tatar köz 
‘autumn’; Bashkir kóÓ ‘autumn’; Kirghiz küz ‘autumn’; Kazakh küz 
‘autumn’; Noghay küz ‘autumn’; Sary-Uighur kuz ‘autumn’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) küs ‘autumn’; Tuva küs ‘autumn’; Chuvash kor 
‘autumn’; Yakut kiihiin “autumn”. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:747— 
748 *küre (~ -i) ‘autumn; rain, storm’. 
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Buck 1949:1.56 thunder; 1.75 rain (sb.). Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 948, *kuhrV (or #kiihrV ?) “rain clouds, rainy weather, rainy season’. 


545. Proto-Nostratic root #k Was- (~ *k"was-): 
(vb.) #k Was- “to strike fire, to put out (fire); 
(n.) *k’Was-a “spark, fire’ 


A. (?) Afrasian: Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *k’as-k’as- ‘to stroke or stir up 
(a fire)’ > Geez / Ethiopic kYask”asa [dnd] “to stir a fire’; Tigre käskäsä 
‘to stir up, to shake’; Tigrinya kdskdsd, k"dsk"àsá ‘to stir a fire’; Amharic 
käsäkkäsä ‘to awaken, to wake up, to awake, to arouse, to stimulate 
(interest), to activate, to stir up, to excite, to inspire, to provoke (incite), to 
bring about’; Gurage kasdkdsd ‘to rouse, to wake up’. Leslau 1979:504 and 
1987:446. 

B. Dravidian: Konda kas- ‘to be lit (as fire), to burn’, kasis- ‘to light (lamp, 
fire)’; Pengo kacay ki- ‘to light (lamp)’; Kuwi hiccu kahinomi ‘we kindle 
fire’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:102—103, no. 1090. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *k’wes- ‘to strike fire’: Georgian k’ves- ‘to strike fire’, 
k’ves- ‘steel’, na-k’ves- ‘spark’; Mingrelian k’vas- ‘to strike fire’. Klimov 
1998:94 *kwes,- : *kws,- “to strike fire’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995: 
199 *kwes-; Fahnrich 2007:240 kwes-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *k’Wes-/*k’Wos- “to extinguish, to put out (originally, 
of fire)’: Sanskrit jásate ‘to be exhausted, starved; to exhaust, to weaken, 
to cause to expire; to hurt, to strike’; Greek opévvoju (fut. opéoo) ‘to 
quench, to put out; to be quenched, to go out (of fire); to become extinct, to 
die (metaphorically, of men)’, ofeotüpiog ‘serving to quench (fire); 
Lithuanian gestü, gésti ‘to go out, to die out, to become dim (of light)’, 
(causative) gesati, gesyti ‘to extinguish’; Latvian dziéstu ‘to go out, to be 
extinguished, to expire’; Old Church Slavic *gaso, *gasiti in u-gasiti ‘to 
extinguish, to go out’; (?) Tocharian A kds-, B käs- ‘to come to extinction, 
to be extinguished, to go out’. Pokorny 1959:479—480 *g'es-, *zgves- ‘to 
extinguish’; Walde 1927—1932.1:693—694 “gtes-, Mann 1984— 
1987:358 *eueso, -ið ‘to extinguish, to be extinguished’; Watkins 1985:25 
#oWes- ‘to extinguish’ and 2000:78 *(s)g"es- “to be extinguished’ (suffixed 
[causative] form *sg"es-nu-), Mallory—Adams 1997:188 *gves- ‘to 
extinguish’; Mayrhofer 1956---1980.1:425, Frisk 1970---1973.11:685---686 
*zgues-; Boisacq 1950:856 *(z)g"és-, *(z)g'os-; Hofmann 1966:307—308; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.II:991—992 *gwes-; Beekes 2010.11:1314--1315 
*(s)g"es-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:149; Smoczynski 2007.1:175; Derksen 
2008:161 *(s)g"es-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:210 *(z)g¥es-; Adams 
1999:177 *(z)g"es- ‘extinguish’. 


546. Proto-Nostratic root #k Was- (~ #k Was-) (onomatopoeic): 
(vb.) *k’Was- “to sigh, to moan, to groan; to whisper, to murmur, to mumble’; 
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(n.) #“k vas-a “sigh, moan, groan, whisper, murmur, mumble’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian (?) *k’Was- ‘to sigh, to moan, to groan; to whisper, to 


murmur, to mumble’: Semitic: Gurage kesdtd ‘to groan, to moan, to sigh’; 
Amharic (ak)kassdtd “to sigh, to moan’. Leslau 1979:505. Egyptian 
(reduplicated) gsqs ‘to whisper’; Coptic kaskes [kackec] ‘to whisper’. 
Vycichl 1983:88—89; Cerny 1976:64 (Cerny considers the Egyptian and 
Coptic forms to be loans from Semitic). 

Dravidian: Tamil (reduplicated) kucukucu (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to whisper’, 
kucukucuppu ‘whispering’, kacu-kuc-enal onomatopoeic expression 
signifying whispering; Malayalam kusukusukka, kucukucukka ‘to whisper’, 
kusalikka ‘to whisper, to mumble’, kasukusu imitative sound of 
whispering; Kota guc guc in- (id-) ‘to whisper’, gucgucn ‘in a whisper, 
secretly’; Kannada kucu, kusa, kusu, guja, guju, gusa, gusu, kisu, gisu a 
sound imitating whispering (frequently reduplicated); Tulu guji, guju, 
gujji, gujju, gusu, kusukusu ‘whispering’; Telugu gusagusa ‘whisper; in a 
whisper or a low voice’; Gondi kuskusa vark- “to whisper’, kusai ‘silently’, 
kusay ‘in a low voice, secretly’; Kurux kusmusa?ana ‘to whisper’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:150, no. 1638. 

Proto-Kartvelian *k'wes-/*k'ws- ‘to moan’: Georgian k’(r)us- ‘to moan’; 
Laz k’us-‘to moan’; Mingrelian k’us- ‘to moan’; Svan k’wec- (< *k’wes-) 
‘to moan’. Klimov 1964:117—118 *kus- and 1998:94 *kwes-/*kws- ‘to 
moan’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:200 *kwes-/*kus-; Fáhnrich 2007: 
240—241 *kwes-/*kus-. 

Indo-European: Old Icelandic kvis ‘rumor, tattle’, kvisa ‘to gossip, to 
whisper’; Norwegian kvisa ‘to whisper’; Swedish (dial.) kvisa ‘to whisper’; 
Low German quesen ‘to grumble’; New High German (dial.) queisen ‘to 
sigh, to moan, to groan’. Orél 2003:230 Proto-Germanic *kwisdjanan; De 
Vries 1977:338—339. 


Buck 1949:16.39 groan. 


547. Proto-Nostratic root *k’Wat’- (~ *k’Wat’-): 


(vb.) *k""at"- ‘to burn, to smolder, to smoke’; 
(n.) *k’Wat’-a “burning, heat, smoke’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’Wat’- (vb.) to burn, to smolder, to smoke; (n.) smoke’: 


Proto-Semitic *k’at’-ar- “to burn, to smolder, to smoke’, *k’ut’r- (< 
*k’Wat’-) ‘smoke, incense’ > Hebrew kitor [0p] ‘thick smoke’, katoreO 
[MÐR] “smoke, odor (of burning), incense’, muktar VPN] ‘sacrificed by 
burning incense’; Phoenician ktrt ‘incense’; Ugaritic ktr ‘smoke, incense’; 
Akkadian (with progressive deglottalization [Geers’ Law]) kutru ‘smoke’, 
kataru ‘to rise, to billow, to roll in (said of smoke, fog)’, kutturu ‘to cause 
something to smoke, to make an incense offering, to cense, to fumigate, to 
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fume incense’, kataru ‘incense’; Arabic kutr, kutur ‘agalloch, aloeswood’, 
miktar ‘censer’; Sabaean ktr “to burn incense’; Geez / Ethiopic katara, 
kattara [Pt] ‘to fumigate, to give off an odor’, kattdre [P36], kattar 
[PC] ‘incense, fumigation, odiferous substance’; Tigre katare ‘fragrance, 
spice’; Amharic kdttdrd ‘to burn incense in church’. Murtonen 1989:375; 
Klein 1987:576; Leslau 1987:452; Militarév 2010:47. Diakonoff 1992:81 
*kwatr- ‘smoke’. Proto-Semitic *k’at’-am- “to burn, to smolder, to smoke’, 
*k'it'-am- ‘ash(es)’ > Hebrew karam [DDR] (denominative) “to cover with 
ashes or powder’, katam [DDR] “ashes, powder’, ketiim [D10?] “covered 
with ashes’ (the Hebrew forms are borrowed from Aramaic), Aramaic 
katam “to cover with ashes or powder’, ketma ‘ashes’; Syriac ketma 
“ashes”. Related to Arabic katam (< *k’at’am-) ‘dust’. Klein 1987:574 and 
575: Biberstein-Kazimirski 1875.3:856: Militarév 2010:47 Proto-Semitic 
(Aramaic-Arabic) #kitam-. (?) Berber (root *yd, if for *yd): Tuareg aqqad 
“to burn, to be burnt, to be dried out’, suyad “to make burn”, taqqit ‘burn’; 
Mzab aqqad “to be about to make fire’, iyad ‘ash(es)’; Tamazight qqad “to 
be about to make fire, to cauterize, to be warm, to be red-hot’, nyad “to 
crush, to reduce to powder, to be crushed, to be reduced to powder”, anyud 
‘crushing, pulverization’, iyod ‘ash(es)’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha qəd “to 
cauterize, to be about to make fire’, ayad ‘cauterization’, nyad ‘to 
pulverize; to be pulverized’, iyad ‘ash(es)’; Riff aqda ‘to burn’, iyad 
‘ash(es)’; Kabyle aqqad “to be about to make fire, to cauterize, to apply a 
hot compress, to fire pottery; to be cauterized, to be fired (pottery)’, uyud 
‘hole for firing pottery’, nyəd ‘to crush, to reduce to powder; to be 
crushed’, iyad 'ash(es); Chaouia qqad ‘to be about to apply fire, to 
cauterize’, iyad ‘ash(es)’, nyad ‘to be crushed or ground, to be powdery’; 
Zenaga yad ‘to be warm, burning’, fossuyad ‘droppings, manure, dung’. 
Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo k'at'abaare, k'at'awaré ‘fire- 
wood’. Hudson 1989:379. 

Dravidian: Malayalam kattuka ‘to kindle, to burn’, kattal ‘burning, heat, 
appetite’, kattikka ‘to set on fire, to burn’; Kota kat- (katy-) ‘to burn (intr.), 
to light (lamp)’, katc- (katc-) ‘to set fire to’; Toda kot- (koty-) ‘to burn with 
flame, to glitter, to flash, to light (lamp)’; Kannada kattu ‘to begin to burn 
with flame, to cause to burn with intensity, to inflame, to kindle’, kattisu 
‘to inflame, to kindle’; Kodagu katt- (katti-) ‘to burn with a blaze (intr.)’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:113, no. 1207. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’Wat’-/*k’Wat’- > (with regressive deglottalization) 
kwhet”-[#kWhot”- “(vb.) to burn, to smoke, to smolder; (n.) smoke’: Sanskrit 
kadru-h ‘reddish brown’; Old Church Slavic kaditi ‘to burn incense’; 
Russian cad [uan] “fumes, smoke’, kadilo [kammo] ‘censer’. Pokorny 
1959:537 *ked- “to smoke’; Walde 1927—1932.1:384—385 *ged-; Mann 
1984—1987:1628 *ked-/*kod- or *qued-/*quod- (?); Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:155 *k/*Jet’-/*kftJot’- and 1995.1:133 *khet’-/*khot’- 
“smoke”, Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:150; Derksen 2008:218—219. 
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Buck 1949:1.83 smoke (sb.); 1.85 burn (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:488— 
489, no. 335. 


548. Proto-Nostratic root *k’Wat’- (~ *k’Wat’-): 
(vb.) *k’wat’- ‘to cut’; 
(n.) *k’Wat’-a “knife, cutting instrument’; (adj.) “sharp” 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’Wat’- ‘to cut”: Proto-Semitic *k’at’-at’- ‘to cut, to carve’ 
> Arabic katta ‘to carve, to cut, to trim, to chip, to pare; to mend the point 
(of a pen), to nib, to sharpen (a pen)’; Sabaean ktt ‘to cut, to hew out’; 
Sheri / Jibbali kett ‘to cut’; Mehri kdttat ‘to be cut off’; Geez / Ethiopic 
k"atafa [mm] ‘to cut (grass)’; Harari kätätu “splinters of wood’; Amharic 
kättätä, kwättätä ‘to cut, to shear’. Leslau 1987:455. Proto-Semitic *k’at’- 
ab- ‘to cut’ > Arabic kataba ‘to cut’; Hebrew ketep [AQP] ‘destruction’; 
Aramaic kataB ‘to chop, to cleave’; Harsüsi kettebot ‘doll (carved from 
wood or bone)’; Sheri / Jibbali katbét *(carved, wooden) doll’; Mehri 
katabbiit ‘doll; formerly, a doll carved from wood’; Geez / Ethiopic kataba 
[d.n] ‘to make a mark in order that woven cloth be symmetrical, to trim, 
to shorten’; Amharic kataba ‘to trim, to shorten, to make a mark in order 
that woven cloth be symmetrical’. Klein 1987:574; Leslau 1987:453. 
Proto-Semitic *k’at’-af- ‘to cut’ > Arabic kataa “to cut, to cut off, to chop 
off; to amputate; to cut through, to cut in two, to divide; to tear apart, to 
disrupt, to sunder, to disjoin, to separate; to fell; to break off, to sever; to 
break off one's friendship; to snub; to cut short, to interrupt; Modern 
Hebrew kata” [YÐR] ‘to cut, to fell, to lop off; Aramaic kota” ‘to cut off, 
to shorten’; Sheri / Jibbali kéta° ‘to cut’; Mehri kawta “to cut, to cut off, to 
saw off; to breach (a contract); to refuse to give’, kdtta “to be cut, to be 
discontinued; (rain) to stop; to stop (visiting someone); to be cut off in the 
desert without food or drink’, katat ‘piece’; Tigre káffa ‘to cut off; 
Tigrinya kaf®i ‘a cut’; Amharic kdtta ‘to cut off’; Gurage kdtta ‘to make 
incisions’. Murtonen 1989:374; Klein 1987:575; Leslau 1979:506; Zammit 
2002:342. Proto-Semitic *k’at’-ap- “to cut, to pick, to pluck’ > Akkadian 
katapu “to pluck out’; Hebrew “karag [ÐR] ‘to pluck off (twigs, etc.), to 
pluck out’; Aramaic katap ‘to pluck, to tear off’; Arabic katafa ‘to pick 
(flowers, fruit); to gather, to harvest (fruit); to pluck off, to pull off, to tear 
off (something, e.g., leaves)’; Mehri katawf ‘to earmark, to take a snip out 
of an animal’s ear as an identification mark’; Harsüsi katf ‘snip taken out 
of a goat’s ear as a marker’; Sheri / Jibbali k35” ‘(animal) to eat only the 
best pasture; to fell, to lop, to chop off; to take a snip out of an ear’; Geez / 
Ethiopic katafa [#mé.] “to pick, to cut (flowers, leaves), to pluck, to snap’; 
Tigrinya (with augmented n) kdntdfd ‘to pluck off; Amharic kdttafa ‘to 
pick flowers’. Murtonen 1989:375; Zammit 2002:342; Klein 1987:575— 
576; Leslau 1987:453. Arabic katama ‘to cut off, to break off, katma 
“piece, bite, morsel’, katala “to cut off. Egyptian qdf “to gather flowers’ 
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(this may be a Semitic loan); Coptic kotf [kwTq] ‘to gather (grain, fruit, 
wood, etc.)’. Hannig 1995:869; Faulkner 1962:282; Erman—Grapow 
1926—1963.5:81; Vycichl 1983:90; Cerny 1976:66. Proto-East Cushitic 
*k'ad;- ‘to cut’ > Dullay qatt - “to cut, to hoe up, to fold’; Yaaku gat’- ‘to 
cut’; Saho-Afar ad- ‘to cut the hair’. Sasse 1979:31 and 48. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *&""at'- ‘to shape, to mold, to fashion’ > Alagwa qwatsit- ‘to 
shape, to mold, to fashion’; Ma’a vukasila “iron”. Ehret 1980:267. [Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:339, no. 1558, *kat-/*kut- ‘to cut’; Ehret 1995:240, no. 431, 
*k’at’- ‘to cut’.] 

Dravidian: Tamil katti ‘knife, cutting instrument, razor, sword, sickle’; 
Malayalam katti ‘knife’; Kota katy ‘billhook, knife’, katir ‘to cut’; 
Kannada katti ‘knife, razor, sword’; Kodagu katti ‘knife’; Tulu katti, katte 
‘knife’; Telugu katti ‘knife, razor, sword’. Krishnamurti 2003:9 *katti 
‘knife’; Burrow—Emeneau 1984:112—113, no. 1204. Kolami katk- 
(katakt-) ‘to strike down (man), to break down (tree)’; Naiki (of Chanda) 
katuk-/katk- ‘to cut with an axe’; Parji katt- ‘to cut down (tree), to 
slaughter, to sacrifice’; Gondi kad- ‘to cut (hair)’; Konda kat- ‘to cut down 
(tree) with an axe, to fell’, katki- ‘to cut down (trees)’; Pengo kat-, katka- 
“to cut (with an axe)’; Manda kat- ‘to cut (with axe)’; Kui kata (kati-) ‘to 
cut down, to fell, to cut, to hew’; Kuwi katt-, kuttali (1.e., kattali) ‘to cut 
(with axe, etc.)’, kat- ‘to cut (trees, bushes, etc.)’, katk- ‘to chop to pieces’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:113, no. 1208. 

Proto-Kartvelian *k’wet’- 5 (with progressive deglottalization) *k’wet- 
/*k’wt- ‘to chop, to cut off: Georgian k’vet-/k’vt- “to chop, to cut off”: 
Mingrelian k’vat- “to chop, to cut off; Laz k'vat- “to chop, to cut off”, 
Svan k’wt- “to cut into small pieces’. Klimov 1964:111 *kwe(s,)d- and 
1998:92 *kwet-/*kwt- “to chop, to cut off; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:196—197 *kwet-; Fahnrich 2007:238 *kwet-; Schmidt 1962:75 and 
119. Proto-Kartvelian *&'wet-il- ‘chopped off, cut off’: Georgian k’vetil- 
“chopped off, cut off’; Mingrelian k’vatil- ‘chopped off, cut off. Klimov 
1998:92 *kwet-il- “chopped off, cut off. Proto-Kartvelian *na-k’wet- 
‘piece, cut, section; lump’: Georgian nak vet- ‘piece; lump’; Mingrelian 
nok’vet- “piece, lump’. Klimov 1998:137 *na-kwet- “piece, cut, section; 
lump’. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’Wat’-/*k’wat’- > (with regressive deglottalization) 
*kwher’-/*kwhot’- ‘to whet, to sharpen’: Gothic ga-/vatjan ‘to sharpen, to 
incite, to entice’, /vassaba ‘sharply’; Old Icelandic hvass ‘sharp, keen’, 
hvetja ‘to whet, to sharpen’; Faroese hvassur ‘sharp’, hvatja ‘to whet, to 
sharpen’; Norwegian kvass ‘sharp’, kvetja ‘to whet, to sharpen’; Swedish 
vass ‘sharp’, váttja (dial. hvdttia) ‘to whet, to sharpen’; Danish (dial.) 
hvade “to whet, to sharpen’; Old English hwess ‘sharp, prickly’, hweet 
“quick, active, brave, bold’, hwettan ‘to whet, to sharpen, to incite’; Middle 
Dutch wetten ‘to sharpen’; Old High German (h)waz ‘sharp, rough, 
severe’, wezzan ‘to sharpen’ (New High German wetzen); Latin triquetrus 
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(< *tri-quedros) ‘triangular’. Pokorny 1959:636 *kvéd-, *k"üd- “to stab, to 
bore’; Walde 1927—1932.1:513 *qved-, *quod-, “qtod- or *quéd-, *quod-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1017 *quads- ‘sharp; sharpness, sharpener’; Watkins 
1985:33 “kwed- and 2000:44 *ked- “to sharpen’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:510 *ked- “to whet, to sharpen’; Orél 2003:199 Proto-Germanic 
*xwatjanan; Kroonen 2013:264 Proto-Germanic *hwassa- ‘sharp’, 264 
*hwata- ‘quick’, and 266 *hwétan- ‘to stab, to pierce’; Feist 1939:184— 
185 *kué-d-; Lehmann 1986:139 *k"d/id- ‘to prick, to whet; to incite’; De 
Vries 1977:269 and 272; Onions 1966:1002 Common Germanic *ywatjan 
“to sharpen’, *ywattaz ‘sharp’; Klein 1971:826 *qedo-; *qved-, #q”od-, 
*g"éd-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:856; Kluge—Seebold 1989:789; De Vaan 
2008:630; Walde—Hofmann 1965--1972.11:706 *quéd- : *qvod- : *qvad- 
(: *quéd-); Ernout—Meillet 1979:703. 


Buck 1949:15.78 sharp. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:493—495, no. 341. 


549. Proto-Nostratic root #k "eq-: 


(vb.) #k wed- ‘to destroy, to damage, to ruin; to decay, to rot, to spoil’; 
(n.) *k ved-a “death, destruction, damage, ruin, decay’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) #k ad- ‘to strike, to beat, to smash, to pound’; 

(n.) *k""ad-a “knock, stroke, thrust’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil ketu (ketuv-, kett-) ‘to perish, to be destroyed, to decay, 


to rot, to become damaged, to become spoiled, to fall on evil days, to 
degenerate, to be reduced, to run away defeated’, ketu (-pp-, -tt-) “(vb.) to 
destroy, to squander, to extinguish, to spoil, to corrupt, to defeat, to lose; 
(n.) peril, poverty’, ketta “bad, spoiled, ruined’, kettavan ‘a bad, immoral 
person’, kefutal ‘ruin, damage, danger, degeneracy’, kefuti ‘ruin, loss, 
damage, thing lost, danger, affliction, evil’, ketumpu ‘ruin, evil’, ketu ‘ruin, 
loss, damage, adversity, death, evil’; Malayalam ketu ‘ruin’, ketuka ‘to be 
extinguished, ruined, spoiled, damaged’, ketuti ‘ruin, danger, weakness, 
misery’, ketumpu ‘depravity, rottenness’, ketumpikka ‘to be spoiled by 
drying up’, ketta ‘lost, bad’, ketukka ‘to quench, to do away with, to 
damage, to ruin’, kétu “destruction, loss, damage, hurt’; Kota ker- (ket-) ‘to 
die, to be ruined, to be lost’, kerc- (kerc-) ‘to ruin, to destroy, to lose’, ker 
(obl. ke:f-) ‘ruin, harm, danger, loss, funeral, corpse’; Toda kör- (kof-) ‘to 
be spoiled, to become bad in conduct, to be extinguished, to die (others 
than Todas)’, kórc- (kórc-) “to kill by witchcraft, to extinguish, to make go 
the wrong way and lose property’, kéd6il ‘misfortune, evil’, kodc- (ködč-) 
“to destroy’, kó:d (obl. kó-t-) “dead person (corpse at first funeral, relics at 
second funeral), funeral’, kör o'x- “to die (used of Todas)’; Kannada kedu, 
kidu (kett-) ‘to be destroyed, ruined, spoiled; to become bad, vicious; to be 
extinguished, to cease (as sorrow, etc.)’, kedisu, kidisu ‘to destroy, to ruin, 
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to spoil, to extinguish’, keffa ‘ruined, spoiled, foul, bad’, kette “evil, 
misfortune, ruin’, kedaku, keduku “corruption, ruin, evil’, kettatana ‘bad, 
wicked, lewd disposition or conduct’, keduvike ‘being destroyed, etc.”, 
keduha ‘ruin, disappearance’, kidi, kiduka ‘one who ruins or destroys’, 
kédu ‘ruin, destruction, evil, loss’; Kodagu ké-di ‘ruin, rottenness’, kéd- 
(kétt-) ‘to be spoiled, ruined, extinguished’, kédit- (kéditi-) ‘to spoil, to 
ruin, to extinguish’; Tulu kedaguni ‘to ruin, to spoil’, keduku, keda, kedaku 
‘damage, loss’, ketta ‘bad, vile’, kedu, kedu ‘mischief, evil, danger, 
disaster, loss, perdition’; Telugu cedu ‘to be spoiled, destroyed; to become 
bad, useless; to be a loser or sustain a loss’, cedda, cedu ‘bad, wicked, 
wrong, spoiled, damage’, ceffa “evil, harm; wicked”, cetu ‘ruin, misfortune, 
destruction’, kedayu ‘to die’, kedayika ‘death’, kedapu ‘to kill’, gittu ‘to 
die, to perish’; Kolami kit (kitt-) “to be extinguished’, kitip- ‘to 
extinguish’; Naiki (of Chanda) kir- (kitt-) “to go out (fire)’, kitup-/kitp- “to 
put out (fire)’; Parji cif- ‘to go out (fire), citip- ‘to put out (fire); Gadba 
(Ollari) sit- “to go out (fire)’, sifp- (sitt-) “to make (fire) go out’, cift- ‘to be 
put out (fire)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:176—177, no. 1942; Krishnamurti 
2003:128 and 199 *kef-u (vb.) ‘to perish, to decay’, *kétu (n.) ‘damage’, 
*ket-al (n.) ‘evil’, *ketu-ti (n.) ‘ruin’, *ket-ta (n.) ‘evil’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *k’wed-/*k’wd- ‘(vb.) to die, to lose; (n.) death, loss’: 
Georgian k’ved-/k’vd- ‘to die’, (verbal noun) xi-k’vd-il- ‘death’, (part.) 
mom-k'vd-ar- “dead”, (adj.) m-k’vd-ar- ‘dead’; Svan k’wdd (< *k'wed-) 
‘loss (caused by death)’. Schmidt 1962:119; Klimov 1998:91—92 *kwed- 
/*kwd- ‘to lose (caused by death)’; Fáhnrich 1994:233 and 2007:237—238 
*kwed-/*kwd-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:196 *kwed-/*kwa-. 
Proto-Indo-European *k’Wéd'-/*k’wdd'- ‘rotten, bad, repulsive’: Old 
English cwéad ‘dung, dirt, filth’; Middle English cwéd ‘bad’; Old Frisian 
kwad ‘dung’; Dutch kwaad ‘bad, repulsive’, kwetteren ‘to rot, to go bad (of 
fruit)’; Middle High German quat, quot, kat, kot ‘bad; dung’ (New High 
German Kot). Mann 1984—1987:353 *guédhos, -a “bad, badness’; Orél 
2003:229 Proto-Germanic *kwédaz; Vercoullie 1898:158; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:397 *euou-, *guü-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:407 *gewa-, *gwe-; *gua-, 
*goua-. 


Buck 1949:4.75 die; dead; death; 4.76 kill. 


550. Proto-Nostratic root *k wiy- (~ *k’Wey-): 
(vb.) *k’iy- ‘to be putrid, purulent’; 
(n.) #k "iy-a ‘pus’ 


A. 


B. 


Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *k’ay-ah- ‘to fester, to be purulent’ > Arabic kaha 
‘to fester, to be purulent’, kayh (pl. kuyiih) “pus, mucous matter’. 

Dravidian: Tamil ci “pus, mucous matter’; Malayalam c7 ‘putrid matter, 
secretion of the eyelids’; Kannada Ki ‘to become pus, to become putrid’; 
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Kodagu ki-y- (ki-vuv-, ki-fij-) “to become rotten’; Telugu ciku ‘to rot’, cimu 
“pus”. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:147, no. 1606. 

Proto-Indo-European *K""ey-/*k"wi- “to be putrid, purulent’: Greek Seica 
‘slime, filth’; Old Icelandic kveisa ‘boil, whitlow’; Middle Low German 
quese ‘blood blister’; Old Church Slavic Zidvkw ‘succosus’. Pokorny 
1959:569 *g¥eid(h)- ‘mud’; Walde 1927--1932.1:671 *g¥eid(h)-; Boisacq 
1950:1105 *q¥eidh-ia or *q¥eidh-sa; Hofmann 1966:54 Greek deioa 
perhaps from *g¥endh-ia; Chantraine 1968--1980.1:259, Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:359; Beekes 2010.1:311 etymology unknown; Orél 2003:227 Proto- 
Germanic *kwaison; De Vries 1977:337; Derksen 2008:562 — Derksen 
rejects comparison of Old Church Slavic Zidwke 'succosus' with Greek 
deioa ‘slime, filth’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:488, no. 334. 


551. Proto-Nostratic (n.) #k Yow-a “bullock, ox, cow’: 


A. Dravidian: Telugu kodiya, kode ‘young bull’; Kolami kodi ‘cow’, kore 


“young bullock’; Pengo kodi ‘cow’; Manda kiidi ‘cow’; Kui kodi “cow, ox’; 
Kuwi kodi, kodi ‘cow’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:197, no. 2199. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’”dw- ‘bullock, ox, cow’: Sanskrit gáuh ‘bull, 
cow’; Avestan gaus ‘cow’; Greek (Attic) Bots ‘bullock, ox, bull, cow’; 
Armenian kov ‘cow’; Latin bos ‘ox, bullock, cow’; Umbrian (acc. sg.) bum 
‘ox’; Old Irish bo ‘cow’; Old Icelandic kýr ‘cow’; Faroese kúgv ‘cow’; 
Norwegian ku, kyr ‘cow’; Swedish ko ‘cow’; Danish ko ‘cow’; Old English 
cu ‘cow’; Old Frisian kū ‘cow’; Old Saxon ko ‘cow’; Dutch koe ‘cow’; Old 
High German chuo ‘cow’ (New High German Kuh); Latvian guovs ‘cow’; 
Tocharian A ko ‘cow’, B ke, ‘cow’, B kewiye ‘(adj.) pertaining to a cow or 
cows; (n.) butter’. Pokorny 1959:482—483 *g¥ou- ‘bullock, ox, cow’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:696—697 *g¥ou-; Mann 1984—1987:368 *euou-eda 
(-edis, -ada, -da) ‘ox, cattle, beef, cattle-fodder’, 368—369 *gudualos 
(*guaual-) “head of cattle; bull, ox, buffalo’, 369 “guduios ‘bovine’, 369 
*ouduinos, -à ‘of oxen; ox; beef; cow dung’, 369 *gudus “head of cattle, 
ox, cow’, 370 “guoutos, -à, -om, -ios, -iə (*guat-, *güt-), 370 *guoutros, 
-om (*guutro-); Watkins 1985:26 *g’ou- and 2000:35 “g”ou- ‘ox, bull, 
cow’; Mallory—Adams 1997:134—135 *g’ous ‘cow’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1985.1:191, 11:565, 11:566, 11:574, 11:575, 11:579, II:868, 11:869, 
II:876 #k “ou- and 1995.1:164, 1:482, 1:484, 1:491, 1:495, 1:765, 1:766, 1:773 
#k ou- “cow, bull’; Boisacq 1950:129—130 *quou-, *q¥ou-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:260—261 *g'óu-s; Chantraine 1968--1980.1:190--191 *g"ou-s; 
Beekes 2010.1:232—233 *gveh,-u-; Hofmann 1966:38 *g¥ous; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:74 *g"ous; Walde—Hofmann 1965--1972.1:112, De Vaan 
2008:74—75; Poultney 1959:299 *gwou-; Kroonen 2013:299 Proto- 
Germanic “ko- ~ *kü- ‘cow’; Orél 2003:219—220 Proto-Germanic *kowz 
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~ *küz; De Vries 1977:340—341; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:396; Onions 
1966:223 *gvous; Klein 1971:172; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:410 *g'ou-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:417 Proto-Germanic *k(w)ou-; Walshe 1951:131; 
Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:177—185 *g¥óu-; Adams 1999:189 
*g"ou-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:226—227 *g¥ou-. 


Sumerian gu, ‘ox, bull, cow’, gud ‘bull, bullock, cow’. 


Buck 1949:3.20 cattle; 3.21 bull; 3.22 ox; 3.23 cow. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
498, no. 346. 


552. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *k’Yoy-a ‘outer covering: skin, hide, 
leather; bark (of a tree), shell, crust’: 


A. Proto-Indo-European *k YoyH-/#k WiH- > *k'"i- (secondary e-grade form: 
#k'weyH-) “skin, hide, leather’: Sanskrit j7-na-m ‘leather bag’, ji-la-h ‘a 
leather bag’; Middle Irish bian “skin, hide’. Pokorny 1959:469 *g"ei- (or 
*gueia-): *g'i- “skin, hide’ (?); Walde 1927—1932.1:666 *g¥éi- (or 
*gueia*-): #g41-, Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:437 and 1:439. 

B. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian “koya ‘outer covering: skin, hide, leather; bark 
(of a tree), shell, crust > Finnish koja ‘bark (of a tree)’; Karelian koja 
‘bark (of a tree)’; Ostyak / Xanty koj ‘leather from the forehead of 
reindeers, cows, or bears from which the soles of shoes are made’; 
Hungarian Aéj/héja-, haj ‘bark, shell, crust’. Collinder 1955:90 and 
1977:106; Rédei 1986—1988:166 *koja. 


Buck 1949:4.12 skin; hide. Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:299—300, no. 169, 
*kojHa (?) ‘skin, leather, bark’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:499—500, no. 348. 


553. Proto-Nostratic root #k Yur?- (~ #k Wor?-): 
(vb.) *k""ur»- ‘to be heavy, weighty, solid, bulky’; 
(n.) *k Yur)-a ‘heaviness, weight, solidity, thickness’; (adj.) ‘heavy, weighty, 
solid, bulky’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’’ur- “to be heavy, weighty’: Proto-Semitic *w/ya-k’ar- 
‘to be heavy, weighty, precious’ > Arabic wakara ‘to load, to burden, to 
overload; to oppress, to weigh heavily upon’, wikr ‘heavy load, burden’; 
Akkadian akaru ‘to become scarce, expensive, precious, valuable’, sukuru 
‘to make rare; to value; to hold in esteem, to give honor (to gods)’; 
Amorite ykr “to be dear, valuable’; Hebrew yakar [727] ‘to be precious, 
prized, costly’, yakar [2^] “precious, rare, splendid, weighty’; Aramaic 
yakar ‘to be heavy, precious’; Ugaritic ykr ‘precious, dear’. Murtonen 
1989:220; Klein 1987:263—264; Zammit 2002:439. Egyptian igr ‘trusty, 
trustworthy; well-to-do; excellent, superior’. Gardiner 1957:555; Hannig 
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1995:107; Erman—Grapow 1921:19 and 1926—1963.1:137; Faulkner 
1962:131—132. East Cushitic: Burji k’urk’-aa ‘heavy’, k’urk’-eed- ‘to 
become heavy, to conceive, to become pregnant’, k’urk’-éed-aa ‘heavy’, 
k’urk’-e ‘weight’. Sasse 1982:129. 

Dravidian: Tamil koru ‘(adj.) fat, flourishing, prosperous; (n.) fat; (vb.) to 
prosper, to flourish, to be rich or fertile (as soil), to grow fat, to be plump, 
to be of thick consistency (as sandal paste), to be saucy, to be insolent’, 
korumai ‘plumpness, luxuriance, thickness, fertility’, koruppu ‘richness, 
fat, grease, plumpness, thickness in consistency, sauciness, impudence’; 
Malayalam korukka ‘to grow thick, solid, stiff by boiling; to grow fat, 
stout, arrogant’, koruppu ‘solidity (as of broth or curry), fatness, stoutness, 
pride’, koru ‘fat, thick, solid’; Kannada korvu, korbu, kobbu ‘(vb.) to grow 
fat, thick, stout; to increase, to grow; to be rank in growth; to become 
proud, presumptuous, arrogant; (n.) fat, fatness, rankness, pride, 
arrogance’; Tulu komme ‘corpulence, fatness; corpulent, fat’; Telugu 
k(r)ovvu '(vb.) to become fat, to fatten, to become fat; (n.) fat, grease, lust, 
pride, arrogance’, krovinna ‘fat, plump, headstrong, ungovernable’; Parji 
kor-, korv- ‘to be fat’, korukud ‘fatness, fat’; Kolami koru ‘fat’; Naikri koru 
‘fat’; Konda korvu “fat of animals’; Pengo kro- ‘to be fat’, korva ‘fat’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:193, no. 2146. 

Proto-Indo-European “kor(H)-/#kwr(H)- (secondary e-grade form: 
#k'wer(H)-) ‘heavy, weighty’: Sanskrit guru-h “heavy, weighty; valuable, 
highly prized; venerable, respectable’, (comp.) gariyas ‘heavier’, gariman- 
‘heaviness, weight’; Kashmiri gor", (f.) gür? ‘dense, solid’; Avestan gouru- 
in gouru-zao0ra- ‘viscous libation’; Greek Baptcs ‘heavy, burdensome, 
weighty, grievous’; Latin gravis ‘heavy, weighty, ponderous, burdensome; 
important, eminent, venerable, great’; Gothic kaurus ‘heavy’; Old Irish 
bair ‘heavy’; Welsh bryw ‘strong, strength’; Tocharian A kramdrts, B 
kramartse ‘heavy’, B kramdr ‘weight, heaviness’. Pokorny 1959:476—477 
#oler-, *glleya-, *g¥erau-, *oleri- ‘heavy’; Walde 1927—1932.1:684—686 
*g'er-; Mann 1984—1987:370—371 #gureio, “gureio “to be heavy’, 371 
*gurast- (?) “heavy, weight, heavy substance’, 371 “guriu- ‘heavy; 
weight’, 372 *guriitos “heavy, big’, 375 *gufndis “heavy, bulky’, 375 
*euro (*guruo, *gureio) “to load, to weigh down, to burden’, 376 
*eurundh-, 376 “gurus, “gurus ‘solid, heavy’; Watkins 1985:25 *gWera- 
and 2000:34 *g’era- ‘heavy’ (oldest form *g"er2,-), Mallory—Adams 
1997:264 #greh,-u-, *g"rh,-u- ‘heavy’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:199 
*k’Yru- and 1995.1:172 *k’ru- ‘heavy’; Boisacq 1950:115 *g'tru-s; Frisk 
1970--1973.1:221--222, Chantraine 1968—1980.1:165—166; Hofmann 
1966:33 *g¥.reu-; Beekes 2010.1:202--203 *g"rh;-u-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:620—621 *g'er(2)-, *g¥(e)ra(u)- ‘heavy’; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:282—283 “#gWraw-, De Vaan 2008:272; Orél 2003:225 Proto- 
Germanic *kuruz; Kroonen 2013:312 Proto-Germanic *kuru- ‘heavy’; 
Lehmann 1986:217; Feist 1939:310 *g¥aru-; Van Windekens 1976— 
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1982.:233—234 *g¥era,-; Adams 1999:214—215. Proto-Indo-European 
*ķ’wrondh- “hard to bear, harsh, severe, difficult’: Latvian gráts ‘difficult’; 
Old Church Slavic grost-oke ‘hard to bear, grievous, painful, harsh, 
severe’. Mann 1984—1987:371 *gurondh- (?) ‘severe, outrageous’. 


Sumerian gur ‘hefty’, gur,, gur;;, gur,, “thick, to be or make thick’; gur 
‘difficult, hard, severe, tough, burdensome, arduous’. 


Buck 1949:9.97 difficult; 11.87 price; 11.88 dear (= costly, expensive); 12.63 
thick (in dimension); 15.81 heavy. Móller 1911:98—99; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:491—492, no. 339; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 922, *ku|orV “thick, fat’. 


22.27. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *c 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
G- c- (?) k- G- gh. k- g- k- q- 
-G- -G- (?) -k- -G- -gh- -X- -g- -y- 
554. Proto-Nostratic root *cad- (~ “Gad-): 


(vb.) *cad- ‘to make a loud sound or loud noise’; 

(n.) *cad-a ‘loud noise, clap of thunder, loud clatter, loud rumble’ 
Reduplicated (Semitic and Dravidian): 

(vb.) *cad-cad- ‘to make a loud sound or loud noise’; 

(n.) *cad-cad-a ‘loud noise, clap of thunder, loud clatter, loud rumble” 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *gad- ‘to make a loud sound or loud noise’: Proto-Semitic 
(reduplicated) *ead-gad- ‘to make a loud sound or loud noise’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic g"adg"ada [212] ‘to knock (at the door), to clap hands 
rhythmically, to strike, to accompany a dance with hand clapping’, 
?angVadgVada [A'YTe€Ie €] ‘to thunder’, nagYadg”ad [rie € A€] “thunder, 
clap of thunder, striking, noise’; Amharic tdng’dddgg’ddd “to thunder’, 
ndg’ddgwad ‘thunder’; Tigrinya g’adgwad bald “to thunder’, nàg"üdgVad 
‘thunder’; Gurage ndg”ddg”ad ‘thunder’. D. Cohen 1970—  :99; Leslau 
1979:453 and 1987:182. 

Dravidian: Tamil (reduplicated) katakatav-enal, katakat-enal (onomato- 
poeic) ‘clattering, rattling, rumbling, sounding rapidly’, katakata ‘to rattle 
(as a pin in a jewel)’, katakatappu ‘clatter, rattling, rambling’; Kota garum 
gurum in- ‘to thunder; imitative of noise of rock rolling down a hillside’; 
Kannada katakuta ‘noise in the stomach arising from drinking much 
water’, gadagada enu- ‘to rumble or rattle (as thunder, carts, etc.)’, 
gadavane ‘loud sound, noise’; Telugu katakata ‘a rattling sound’, 
gadagada ‘trembling, quaking, or quivering’; Kurux xarxar-xarxar ‘the 
sound of articles loosely packed and rattling against one another (the 
creaking of a cart, etc.)’, xarxar-xarxar?rnàá ‘to rattle loosely together’, 
xarbar^rnà “to rattle’; Malto gargarre ‘to purl, to murmur’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:102—103, no. 1110(a). Tamil katapatav-enal ‘hullabaloo, 
bustling, sounding confusedly’; Kannada gada, gadi a term expressing 
disorder, gadabada, gadabadi, gadabidi, gadibidi ‘confusion, puzzle, 
tumult, vexation’; Tulu gadabadi, gadibidi ‘bustle, confusion, disorder, 
tumult, disturbance’; Telugu gadabada, gadabida ‘noise, bustle, tumult, 
confusion, disorder’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:105, no. 1112. 
Proto-Kartvelian: *cad-/*cd- “to speak (loudly): Georgian [yad-] ‘to 
speak, to appeal’: yad-eb-u- ‘to appeal, to shout’, m-yd-el- ‘priest, 
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clergyman’; Laz yod- ‘to do; to report’; Svan yd- ‘to confer’. Klimov 
1998:220 *yad-/*yd- ‘to do; to speak (loudly)’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:383 “yad-/#yd-, Fáhnrich 2007:475—476 *yad-/*yd-. 


Buck 1949:1.56 thunder; 15.44 sound (sb.); 15.45 loud. 


555. Proto-Nostratic root *cal- (~ *Gal-): 
(vb.) *cal- “to come, to go’; 
(n.) *cal-a “the act of coming or going; trip, voyage” 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gal- ‘to come, to go; to come in, to enter; to go out, to go 
away, to leave, to depart’: Proto-Semitic *ga-/wa-/I- ‘to roam, to rove, to 
wander about’ > Arabic gala ‘to roam, to rove, to wander about; to move 
freely, to be at home, to occupy oneself, to be circulated, to make the 
rounds; to pass (through the mind), gawla ‘circuit, round, patrol; 
excursion, outing; tour; trip, voyage’, tagwal ‘migration, wandering, 
roving, traveling; nomadic life, nomadism’; Sabaean gy/ ‘course, period’; 
Sheri / Jibbali egté/ ‘(usually animals) to gather; to wander, to tour 
around’; Hebrew gil [73] “circle, age’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible). 
D. Cohen 1970— :108; Murtonen 1989:133; Klein 1987:98. Proto-Semitic 
*gal-aw- “to go out or away from’ > Hebrew galah [123] ‘to go away, to 
disappear, to go into exile’; Aramaic ga/d ‘to go into exile, to go away, to 
disappear’; Ugaritic gly ‘to leave, to depart’; Arabic gala ‘to move away, 
to go away (from a place), to leave (a place); to depart, to leave, to quit, to 
evacuate (a place)’. Perhaps also Geez / Ethiopic (passive) tagalgala 
[MATA] ‘to be taken into captivity, to go into exile’. Leslau 1987:190; 
Murtonen 1989:134—135; D. Cohen 1970— :120—122. Berber: Tuareg 
agal ‘to leave, to go, to walk; (by extension) to be lost (animal, thing); to 
go past”, tagallawt ‘departure’; Tawlemmet aglu ‘to leave, to go past, to 
continue on one’s way’, saglu “to make go, to send away’; Kabyle aglu ‘to 
go’; Tamazight gulu ‘to arrive, to await, to reach’; Ghadames taggali ‘a 
short while ago, a month ago”. Proto-East Cushitic *gal- ‘to enter, to come 
home’ > Burji gal- ‘to enter’; Somali gal- ~ gel- ‘to enter’; Rendille gel- 
“to enter’; Boni kal- ‘to enter’; Dasenech gal- ‘to enter’; Bayso gal- ‘to 
enter’; Galla / Oromo gal- ‘to enter’; Konso kal- “to enter’; Gidole kal- ‘to 
enter’; Gedeo / Darasa gal- ‘to pass the night, to spend the night’; Kambata 
gal- ‘to pass the night, to spend the night’; Sidamo gal- “to pass the night, 
to spend the night’. Sasse 1979:17 and 1982:76; Hudson 1989:110. Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *gaal- ‘to go home’ > Ma’a -gale ‘to go home’; Dahalo 
gaalij- “to go home’. Ehret 1980:235. Omotic: Ometo gal- ‘to enter’; 
Anfilla gal- ‘to enter’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:199, no. 879, *gal- ‘to go, to 
enter’. 

B. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) qalyatej- “to let escape, to let go’, qalyudu- 
*to escape, to run away'. Nikolaeva 2006:375. 
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(?) Proto-Altaic *géle (if from *gale) ‘to come, to go’: Proto-Tungus *gel- 
‘to get hardly on one’s way’ > Evenki gel- “to get hardly on one's way’; 
Orok gilin- “to get hardly on one’s way’. Proto-Mongolian *ge/- “to walk 
slowly’ > Written Mongolian geldiiri- ‘to walk slowly, to saunter’; 
Khalkha geldre- “to walk slowly, to saunter’; Kalmyk geldr- ‘to walk 
slowly’; Dagur geldure- ‘to walk slowly’. Proto-Turkic *ge/- “to come’ > 
Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) kel- ‘to come’; Karakhanide Turkic kel- 
“to come’; Turkish gel- “to come’; Gagauz gel- “to come’; Azerbaijani gäl- 
“to come’; Turkmenian gel- “to come’; Uzbek kel- “to come’; Uighur käl- 
/kil- ‘to come’; Karaim kel- “to come’; Tatar kil- ‘to come’; Bashkir kil- “to 
come’; Kirghiz kel- “to come’; Kazakh kel- ‘to come’; Noghay kel- ‘to 
come’; Sary-Uighur kel- ‘to come’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) kel- ‘to come’; 
Tuva kel- ‘to come’; Yakut kel- ‘to come’; Dolgan kel- ‘to come’; Chuvash 
kil- ‘to come”. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2005:538 *géle ‘to come, to go’. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *yala- ‘to go past’ > Chukchi 
yala- ‘to go past, to overtake’, yala-jan ‘way past’, yala-ce(tko)cet- ‘to 
compete at a race (with reindeer or dogs)’; Kerek ha(a)la- ‘to go past, to 
overtake’; Koryak yala-, yala-cet- ‘to go past, to overtake’, yala-na ‘way 
past’; Alyutor yala- ‘to go past’. Fortescue 2005:82. 


Buck 1949:10.47 go; 10.48 come; 10.49 go away, depart; 10.54 overtake; 10.57 
enter. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 616, *gülE “to go (away), to start (going away), to 
set out’. 


556. Proto-Nostratic root *cal- (~ *cal-): 


(vb.) *cal- “to flow’; 
(n.) *cal-a ‘ravine, gully, watercourse, river’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gal- ‘river, lake’: Berber: Tuareg agalmam ‘any body of 


water occurring naturally (lake, basin, pool, puddle)’; Nefusa agalmam 
‘depression in the earth filled with water from rain; pond, lake’; Tamazight 
agalmam “pond, lake, large pool’; Kabyle agg’almam ‘lake, pond, pool’, 
ag"almim “depression in the earth, hole filled with water’. Highland East 
Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa galaana ‘river’ (according to Hudson 1989:124, 
this is a loan from Oromo). Lowland East Cushitic: Galla / Oromo galaana 
‘sea’. Hudson 1989:124 and 241. Central Chadic *galan-H- ‘swampy river 
branch’ > Mbara goloyay ‘swampy river branch”. Orél—Stolbova 1995: 
200, no. 884, *gal-an- ‘river, lake’. 

Dravidian: Tamil kal, kal-vay, vay-kkal ‘irrigation channel’; Malayalam 
kal-va(y) “river mouth; irrigation channel’, vay-kkal “small or narrow 
canal’; Kannada kal, kalive, kaluve, kalve, kavale ‘watercourse, channel, 
brook’; Tulu kalive “channel for irrigation, canal’; Telugu kalava, kaluva 
‘canal, channel, gutter, drain, sewer’; Gondi kalva ‘irrigation channel’ 
(Telugu loan). Burrow—Emeneau 1984:138, no. 1480; Krishnamurti 
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2003:13 *kal ‘canal’. Tamil kal (kalv-, kanr-) ‘to flow (as saliva from the 
mouth, blood from a vein, tears from eyes), leap forth (as a waterfall), kali 
‘to trickle, to flow gently’; Malayalam kaluka ‘to trickle, to ooze, to drain, 
to leak’, kalca ‘oozing out’, kalikka ‘to ooze through’; Gondi kalum 
‘sweat’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:138, no. 1478. Tamil kalinku, kalificu, 
kalunku ‘sluice or water-weirs for surplus water’, kalinkilu ‘sluice-weirs’; 
Malayalam kalunku ‘culvert’; Telugu kaliju ‘sluice, flood-gate’, kalinga 
‘sluice’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:122, no. 1309; Krishnamurti 2003:13 
*kal-Vnk- ‘covered drain, sluice’. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *celo- ‘ravine, gully, stream, river’: Georgian yelo-, yele 
‘ravine, gully’, yelovan- ‘covered with ravines’; Mingrelian yal(u)- 
‘stream, rivulet’; Laz yal- ‘rivulet, river. Schmidt 1962:138; Klimov 
1964:202 “#yele- and 1998:222—223 *yelo- ‘ravine, gully’; Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:387—388 *yel-; Fáhnrich 1994:228 and 2007:481— 
482 “yel-. 

D. (?) Indo-European: Old Irish g/aiss “brook, rivulet’. 


Buck 1949:1.36 river, stream, brook; 10.32 flow (vb.). 


557. Proto-Nostratic root *cal- (~ *aal-): 
(vb.) *cal- 'to stir up, to agitate, to disturb; to be stirred up, agitated, 
disturbed’; 
(n.) *cal-a ‘agitation, disturbance, perturbation; quarrel, fight, battle’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian “g/a//- ‘to stir up, to agitate, to disturb; to be stirred up, 
agitated, disturbed’: Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *ga/-gal- ‘to stir up, to 
mix’ > Arabic galgala ‘to shake, to move; to mix; to frighten, to confuse’ 
(also ‘to reverberate, to resound, to ring out, to rattle’). D. Cohen 1970— : 
118. (?) Proto-Semitic *gal-as- ‘to quarrel’ > Sheri / Jibbali g/3s ‘to 
quarrel, to nag, to be quarrelsome, to tell off; Mehri galos ‘to quarrel, to 
nag at someone, to be quarrelsome, to be disagreeable with someone’; 
Harsüsi gateles “to quarrel with one another’. D. Cohen 1970— :131. 
Akkadian galatu (galadu) ‘to twitch, to quiver, to have a premature 
emission, to be or become restless or nervous, to be or become frightened, 
to fear’, (adv.) galtis ‘violently’, galtu ‘angry, terrifying’, gilittu ‘fright, 
terror’. D. Cohen 1970— :118—119. 

B. Dravidian: [Tamil kalanku (kalanki-) ‘to be stirred up, agitated, ruffled (as 
water), confused, abashed’, kalakkam, kalakku ‘being agitated (as surface 
of water), discomposure, distress, perplexity’, kalakku (kalakki-) ‘to 
confuse, to nonplus’, kalankal ‘turbidity, muddiness, muddy water, 
perturbation’, kalavu (kalavi-) ‘to be perturbed, confused, displeased, 
angry’, kalay ‘to get angry, to quarrel’, kalapam ‘disturbance, uproar, raid’, 
kalam ‘war, battle, rivalry, rage’, kali ‘perturbation, discomposure, 
uneasiness, war, dissension, strife’, kalur ‘(vb.) to become turbid (as 
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water), to be disturbed in mind, to weep; (n.) weeping, muddiness’, 
kalurcci, kalurvu ‘sorrow, weeping’, kaluri ‘disturbed water, puddle, flood, 
tears, confusion’, kalir ‘(vb.) to weep, to be troubled (in mind); (n.) muddy 
water’; Malayalam kalannuka “to be mixed, agitated, embarrassed, turbid 
(as water)’, kalannal ‘turbidity’, kalakkuka ‘to mix (tr.), to confound’, 
kalakkam ‘turbidity, confusion, quarrel’, kalacuka ‘to be disturbed’, 
kalasal, kalapam ‘confusion, quarrel’, kalakku ‘muddy water’, kalampuka 
‘to get confused, to quarrel, to anoint the body with perfumes’, kalampal, 
kalampu ‘uproar, quarrel’; Kota kalk ‘muddy (of water)’, kalg- (kalgy-) “to 
be mixed, confused (in relationship)’, kalk- (kalky-) “to mix’; Toda kalx- 
(kalxy-) ‘to be stirred up (water so that it becomes muddy)’, kalk- (kalky-) 
‘to stir up (water so that it becomes muddy)’; Kannada kalaku, kalanku ‘to 
agitate, to shake, to perturb, to make turbid, to stir up, to disturb’, kalakisu 
‘to perturb, to stir’, kalaku ‘turbidity’, kaladu ‘to become turbid, muddy, 
unclean; to be shaken or perturbed’, kalumbu ‘(vb.) to perturbate, to make 
turbid; (n.) turbidity, contamination, defilement’, kaluhe ‘turbidity, 
impurity’; Kodagu kalang- (kalangi-) “to be stirred up’, kalak- (kalaki-) ‘to 
stir up, to churn’, kalak ‘stirring up’; Tulu kalanku, kalanku ‘turbidity, 
muddiness’, kalankuni, kalankuni “to be turbid’, kalankavuni ‘to render 
turbid’, kalambuni ‘to quarrel, to fight’; Telugu kalagu ‘to be in agitation, 
confusion, or trouble; to be turbid (as any liquid)’, kaldcu ‘to stir, to 
agitate, to disturb, to trouble, to make turbid’, kalaka, kalakuva “confusion, 
trouble, turbidity’, kalãta ‘agitation, disturbance, quarrel, dissention, strife, 
turbidity’, kalagundu ‘confusion, disorder, commotion, tumult’, kallih- ‘to 
shake (bottle, etc.)’; Kui glahpa (glaht-) “(vb.) to mix by stirring, to stir, to 
confuse, to perplex, to confound, to cause to be confused; (n.) the act of 
stirring, confusing’; Kurux xalaxna “to disturb, to make muddy (as water)’, 
xalxna “to be wet and muddy’; Malto qalge ‘to disturb (as water)’, qalgro 
‘disturbed or muddy’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:122, no. 1303; 
Krishnamurti 2003:123, fn. 5 (no. 2), *kal-ac- ‘to quarrel’. Tamil 
kalavaram ‘confusion of mind, perturbation’, kalavari ‘to be confused, 
perturbed’; Kannada kalakala, kalavalike ‘agitation of the mind, distress, 
confusion’, kalavalisu ‘to be agitated, to grieve, to be perplexed’; Kodagu 
kalavala ‘confusion’; Tulu kalavala “anxiety, alarm, sorrow’; Telugu 
kalavaramu ‘confusion, state of being puzzled or perplexed, anxiety’, 
kalavara-padu/povu ‘to be confused’, kalavalamu ‘anxiety, confusion, 
perplexity’, kalavalincu ‘to be perplexed, anxious’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:122, no. 1306. Tamil kalipali, kalipili ‘uproar, disturbance, quarrel, 
wrangle’; Kannada galabali, galabili, galibili ‘disorder, confusion’, galabe 
“hubbub, clamor’; Tulu galibili ‘disorder, tumult, anarchy’, galabu ‘noise, 
tumult, confusion’; Telugu galibili, galaba ‘confusion, noise, disturbance’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:123, no. 1310.] Either here or with Proto- 
Nostratic *k’al- (~ *k’al-) (vb.) “to move, to tremble, to shake, to agitate, to 
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stir, to mix; (n.) agitation, trembling, perturbation, distress, confusion, 
uneasiness, disturbance’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *Gel- ‘to be nervous, frightened’: Old Georgian yelva- 
‘wave’; Georgian yel- ‘to be nervous’; Mingrelian yal- ‘to get frightened’. 
Klimov 1998:222 *yel- ‘to be nervous, frightened’; Fáhnrich 2007:481 
*yel-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:387 *yel-. 

Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) qaaluu- (< *qa:la-) ‘terrible, frightful; 
strong’, qallid'e ‘wolf; something terrible’. Nikolaeva 2006:375— 376. 
Proto-Altaic *gali- ‘(vb.) to hate; (adj.) wild’: Proto-Tungus *galu- ‘to 
hate’ > Lamut / Even galut- ‘to hate’; Ulch calu- ‘to hate’; Orok calu- ‘to 
hate’; Nanay / Gold calo- ‘to hate’; Oroch galu- ‘to hate’; Udihe galu- “to 
hate’. Proto-Mongolian “galjayu ‘wild, rabid’ > Mongolian yaljayu, 
yalsiyu ‘rabid, insane; possessed by a demon; frenzied, enraged; violent, 
tempestuous’, yalJjayura- “to be(come) rabid, enraged; to fly into a rage; to 
be(come) insane’, (causative) yaljayurayul- ‘to madden, to enrage; to 
cause one to loose his reason’, yaljayural ‘madness, insanity’; Khalkha 
galit ‘wild, rabid’; Buriat galzii ‘wild, rabid’; Kalmyk yalzū ‘wild, rabid’; 
Ordos Galzii ‘wild, rabid’; Dagur galjo ‘wild, rabid’; Monguor cari, 
calzu “wild, rabid’. Proto-Turkic *K(i)al ‘wild, rough’ > Old Turkic (Old 
Uighur) qal ‘wild, rough’; Karakhanide Turkic qal ‘wild, rough’; 
Turkmenian caldav ‘wild, rough’; Khakas yal ‘wild, rough’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) gal “wild, rough’; Tuva yal-mal ‘wild, rough’; Yakut yal 
‘wild, rough”. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:628 “gali ‘to hate; wild’. 
(?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *ya/o- ‘to be sad’ > Chukchi 
yalo- ‘to be sad, bored’, yalo-1?an ‘sad’, yalo-n ‘sorrow’; Kerek halu-lran 
‘sad’; Alyutor (Palana) yloyəl ‘sorrow, boredom’. Fortescue 2005:89. 
Semantic development as in New High German ¢riib(e) ‘sad’, originally 
‘troubled, turbid’ — note 7rubel ‘confusion, turmoil, turbulence; bustle, 
hubbub, hurly-burly; milling throng’. 


Buck 1949:5.17 mix; 16.33 anxiety; 16.36 sad; 16.53 fear, fright. 


558. Proto-Nostratic root *cam- (~ *cam-): 
(vb.) *cam- ‘to gather together, to bring together, to put together, to join 


together, to come together, to do together"; 


(n.) *cam-a ‘gathering, collection, crowd, multitude, throng’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *gam- ‘to gather together, to bring together, to put together, 
to join together, to come together’: Proto-Semitic *gam-af- “to gather 
together, to bring together’ > Arabic gama°a ‘to gather (something); to 
collect (for example, money); to unite, to combine, to bring together (parts 
into a whole); to put together, to join (things); to set, to compose (type); to 
compile (a book); to summarize, to sum up (something); to rally, to round 
up (people); to pile up, to amass, to accumulate (something); to assemble 
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(several persons); to add (numbers), to add up (a column); to make plural, 
to pluralize (a word); to convoke, to convene, to call (a meeting); to unite, 
to link, to bring together (several things of persons); to combine; to 
contain, to hold, to comprise (something)’, gam” “gathering, collection; 
combination; connection, coupling, joining; accumulation; addition; union, 
merger, aggregation, integration; holding together; gathering (of people), 
crowd, throng; gang, troop; plural (in grammar)’, ?agma° “entire, whole, 
all’; Sabaean gm” “to assemble, to bring together’; Sheri / Jibbali gi” “to 
gather”, egá* “to collect’, gtma* “to gather’, (collective) gi"at ‘company, 
band of robbers’; Mehri güma “to gather (tr.)’, gátma, gdtama, -ma?, 
gadtmam//yagtamam “to gather (intr.)’; Harsisi egtoma, egtemd?, gatma “to 
collect, to gather’. D. Cohen 1970— :143; Zammit 2002:125. Arabic 
gumla (pl. gumal) ‘totality, sum, whole; group, troop, body; crowd’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :139; Zammit 2002:126. Arabic gamhara “to gather, to 
collect; to assemble’, gamhara ‘multitude, crowd, throng; the great mass, 
the populace’, tagamhara “to gather, to flock together (crowd)’, gumhiir 
‘multitude; crowd, throng; general public, public’, tagamhur ‘gathering (of 
people), crowd’. D. Cohen 1970—  :137. Arabic gamara ‘to gather, to 
unite; to tie together (the back of the hair); to unite for a purpose’, gamar 
“crowd, people’. D. Cohen 1970— :144. Berber: Tawlemmet agmar ‘to 
hunt, to go hunting, to collect’, tagmart ‘hunting’, anagmar ‘hunter, 
collector’; Ghadames agmar ‘to pick fruit, dates’, agammar ‘ancient 
festival celebrating the first picking of dates’; Tamazight gmar “to hunt, to 
steal, to steal game’, tagamriwt ‘prey, game’, tanagmart ‘hunting, stealing 
game’; Kabyle agmar ‘to gather, to gather cardoon’, tagmart ‘picking, 
gathering’; Riff agmar, aymar “to hunt, to fish’, tagomrawt, tayamrawt 
‘hunting, fishing’. West Chadic: Hausa gamu ‘to meet’, gàmoo “meeting, 
encounter’; Montol kwam ‘to meet together’; Angas gwom ‘to meet 
together’; Bole gom ‘to meet together’; Karekare gam ‘to meet together’; 
Tangale komb- ‘to meet together’; Bade gam- ‘to meet together’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:213, no. 952, *gomatf- “to gather, to meet’; Ehret 1995:184, 
no. 280, *gim- ‘to come upon, to meet with’. 

B. Dravidian: Kota kabalm ‘communal work in one man’s garden’; Kannada 
kambala ‘daily hire or wages’; Kodagu kambala ‘feast given in field at 
transplantation time; picnic’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:115, no. 1238. 

C. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *yæmyæ- “every, any” > Chukchi 
yemye- ‘every, any’; Koryak yemye- ‘every, any’; Alyutor yamya- ‘every, 
any’. Fortescue 2005:407. Semantics as in Arabic ?agma° ‘entire, whole, 
all’ cited above. 


Buck 1949:12.21 collect, gather’ 13.19 multitude, crowd. Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 629, *g[A]mV (and *g[A]m*V ?) ‘altogether, full’ and 613, no. 630, 
#o[e]mV “strong, firm’. 
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559. Proto-Nostratic root *car- (~ *car-): 
(vb.) *car- ‘to mutter, to groan, to grumble, to howl, to roar’; 
(n.) *car-a ‘groan, howl, murmur, roar, cry’ 
Reduplicated (Semitic and Kartvelian): 
(vb.) *car-car- ‘to mutter, to groan, to grumble, to howl, to roar’; 
(n.) *car-car-a ‘groan, howl, murmur, roar, cry’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gar- ‘to mutter, to groan, to grumble, to howl, to roar’: 
[Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *gar-gar- ‘to mutter, to groan, to grumble, to 
howl, to roar’ > Arabic gargara ‘to grunt, to grumble’; Geez / Ethiopic 
?angVarg"ara [ATCC] ‘to murmur, to mutter, to grumble, to complain, 
to claim, to be vexed, to be angry’; Tigrinya ?ang”drg”drd “to mutter, to 
mumble’; Amharic ang”dragg”drd ‘to mutter’; Gurage angaraggdrd ‘to 
grumble’, (a)gVarra ‘to bellow, to howl, to roar’, gur bald ‘to thunder’, 
gurgur bald ‘to murmur’; Harari girgir baya “to be noisy, to be unsettled 
(country)’, gurur baya “to roar (animal), to rumble (thunder), to thunder’, 
gurum gurum baya ‘to grumble, to groan’, gurgurti ‘rumor’. D. Leslau 
1963:75, 1979:288, 293, and 1987:202, Cohen 1970— :175—177.] Note: 
The Semitic forms may belong either here or with Proto-Nostratic *gur- 
“to rumble, to roar, to growl, to gurgle’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian “Gar-/#Gr- ‘to cry (out), to howl’: Georgian m-yer- “to 
sing’; Mingrelian yor-, yvar- ‘to cry, to howl’; Laz myor- ‘to cry, to howl’; 
Svan yar-/yr- ‘to sing’. Schmidt 1962:125; Klimov 1964:201 *var-/*yr- 
and 1998:221 *yar-/*yr- ‘to cry, to sing’; Fahnrich 2007:479 *yar-/*yr-; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:385—386  *yar-/*yr-. Proto-Kartvelian 
(reduplicated) *carcar- “to cry (out), to howl’: Georgian yayad- ‘to cry, to 
howl’; Mingrelian yaryal- ‘to chat’; Laz ya(r)yal- ‘to speak’. Klimov 
1964:201 *yaryar- and 1998:221—222 “yaryar- ‘to talk a lot’. Proto- 
Kartvelian *cr-en-/*Gr-in- “to snarl (refers to dogs and other animals)’: 
Georgian yren-/yrin- ‘to snarl’; Mingrelian yirin-/yarin- ‘to snarl’; Laz 
yi(r)in- ‘to snarl’. Klimov 1964:206 *yrin- and 1998:233 *yr-en-/*yr-in- 
‘to snarl (refers to dogs and other animals)’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:397 *yren-/*yrin-; Fahnrich 2007:494 *yren-/*yrin-. Proto-Kart- 
velian *Gr-ut’- ‘to grunt’: Georgian yrut’-un- ‘to grunt’; Mingrelian yvint’- 
‘to grunt’; Laz yrut’-, xrut’- ‘to grunt’; Svan yurt’-, Zyurt’- ‘to grunt’. 
Klimov 1964:207 “yrut- and 1998:234 *yru(n)t- “to grunt’; Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:399 *yrut-; Fáhnrich 2007:496 “yrut- 

C. Proto-Indo-European *g"er-/*e^or-/*ehr- ‘to growl, to wail, to weep, to cry 
(out)’: Latin hirrio ‘to growl’; Armenian ger ‘to wail’; Gothic grétan ‘to 
weep, to lament’, gréts ‘weeping’; Old Icelandic grdta ‘to weep, to 
bewail’, gratr ‘weeping’; Faroese grata ‘to weep’, gratur ‘weeping’; 
Norwegian graata ‘to weep’, graat ‘weeping’; Swedish grdta ‘to weep’, 
grat ‘weeping’; Danish grade ‘to weep’, graad ‘weeping’; Old English 
grétan ‘to weep’, grédan “to cry out, to call out’; Old Saxon gratan “to 
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weep’; Middle High German grazen ‘to cry out, to rage, to storm’. Rix 
1998a:180 (?) *g#reh,d- ‘to weep’; Pokorny 1959:439 *gher- onomato- 
poeic; Walde 1927--1932.1:605 *gher-; Mann 1984—1987:319 *gher-, 
*ghor- “to cry’, 423 *ghredo ‘to roar, to din, to resound, to shout’; Watkins 
1985:22 *gher- and 2000:30 *gher- ‘to call out; Emout—Meillet 
1979:296 Latin hirrio “expressive verb"; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:651--652 *ghers-; Orél 2003:142 Proto-Germanic *grétanan; 
Kroonen 2013:187—188 Proto-Germanic *grétan- ‘to wail’; Lehmann 
1986:160—161 Gothic grétan possibly from *gher- with -d- extension; 
Feist 1939:221; De Vries 1977:185; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:243; 
Onions 1966:413 Common Germanic *grétan; Klein 1971:322 *ghréd-. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *yəræp- “to sing’: Chukchi 
y(2)rep- ‘to sing’; Alyutor yrap- ‘to sing’. Fortescue 2005:90. 


Buck 1949:18.12 sing; 18.13 shout, cry out. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:502, no. 


560. Proto-Nostratic root #Gar- (~ *car-): 


(vb.) *car- ‘to crush, to grate, to grind; to melt, to dissolve’; 
(n.) *car-a ‘the act of crushing, grating, grinding’; (adj.) ‘crushed, grated, 


ground, dissolved, melted, softened’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gar- “to crush, to grate, to grind’: Proto-Semitic *gar-at¢- 


“to crush, to grate, to grind’ > Arabic garasa “to crush, to grate, to grind’, 
garis ‘crushed, bruised, coarsely ground; crushed grain, grits’; Hebrew 
geres [W72] ‘groats, grits’; Amharic (a)g"árrásá ‘to make coarse-ground 
flour’. Murtonen 1989:142; Klein 1987:110; D. Cohen 1970— :192—193. 
Proto-Semitic *gurn- ‘threshing floor’ > Hebrew goren [JÀ] ‘threshing 
floor’; Ugaritic grn ‘threshing floor’; Arabic gurn '(stone) basin, mortar; 
threshing floor, barn’; Sabaean grn ‘threshing floor’; Geez / Ethiopic g’arn 
[C7], gorn [2C7], gurn [C7], g"2rnà [PCS] ‘threshing floor’. Murtonen 
1989:141—142; Klein 1987:109; D. Cohen 1970— :188—189. Hebrew 
garas [023] “to crush, to pound, to ground, to mill; to make grits’; Aramaic 
garas ‘to crush, to make groats'. Murtonen 1989:142; Klein 1987:109. 

Dravidian: Tamil karai (-v-, -nt-) ‘to dissolve in water, to be reduced from 
solid to liquid form, to wear away (as soil by the action of water), to 
become emaciated, to become gradually attenuated’, karai (-pp-, -tt-) “to 
dissolve in water (tr.), to melt, to liquefy, to extirpate’; Malayalam 
karakkuka ‘to melt, to dissolve’; Kota karg- (kargy-) ‘to dissolve, to melt 
(intr.)’, kark- (karky-) ‘to dissolve, to melt (tr.)’; Kannada karagu, 
karangu, kargu ‘to be dissolved, to melt away, to decrease in bulk, to 
become softened to pity or love, to pine away’, karagisu, karigisu, kargisu 
‘to cause to be dissolved, to melt’, karadu ‘to melt’; Kodagu kar- (kari-) 
‘to be digested’, karak- (karaki-) ‘to digest, to dissolve’; Tulu karaguni ‘to 
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melt (intr.), to dissolve, to liquefy; to become thin, affected, softened; to 
melt with pity’, karavuni ‘to be dissolved, melted, digested’, karapuni ‘to 
digest; Telugu kardgu ‘to melt (tr. intr.), to dissolve, to liquefy’, 
karagincu, karácu “to melt (tr.), to dissolve, to liquefy’; Gadba kary-er- “to 
be melted’; Konda kariy- ‘to melt, to be dissolved’; Kuwi karangali ‘to be 
dissolved, to be melted’, karyg- ‘to melt (tr.). Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:120, no. 1292. For the semantics, cf. Old English meltan ‘to melt, to 
dissolve’ < Proto-Indo-European *mel- “to crush, to grind’ (cf. Gothic 
malan “to grind’, ga-malwjan ‘to grind up, to crush’; Latin molo “to grind 
in a mill’; Hittite [3rd sg. pres.] ma-al-la-i ‘to crush, to grind’ [cf. Pokorny 
1959:716—719]). Kurux xarbna ‘to give an extra pounding to rice for 
cleaning it from grains unhusked or spoiled’; Malto garwe ‘to clean rice by 
pounding’, garwre ‘to be bruised or hurt by falling’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:120, no. 1295. Tamil kari ‘(vb.) to chew, to eat by biting or nibbling; 
(n.) chewing, eating by biting’, karumpu (karumpi-) ‘to eat bit by bit’, 
karuvu (karuvi-) ‘to nibble (as a rat)’; Malayalam karumpuka ‘to eat (as 
cows with the lower teeth)’, karampuka ‘to nibble, to gnaw’; Telugu 
karacu ‘to bite, to gnaw’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:129, no. 1390. 
Proto-Kartvelian *cerc-/*Grc- “to grind (coarsely), to gnaw’: Georgian 
yery- ‘to grind (coarsely), to gnaw’; Mingrelian yary- ‘to grind (grain)’; 
Laz [yary-] ‘to grind (grain). Klimov 1964:202 *yery- “to grind (grain)’ 
and 1998:223 *yery- : *yry- ‘to grind (coarsely), to gnaw’; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:388—389 *very-; Fihnrich 2007:482—483 “yery-: 
Jahukyan 1967:61 “yery-. Proto-Kartvelian *gerc-il- 'coarse-ground 
flour: Georgian yeryil- 'coarse-ground flour’ (Old Georgian yeryil- 
‘ground grains’); Mingrelian yaryil- ‘coarse-ground flour’; Laz yaryil- 
*coarse-ground flour’. Klimov 1964:202 *yeryil- and 1998:223—224 
*yery-il- “coarse-ground flour’. Proto-Kartvelian *crc-wn- ‘to gnaw, to 
nibble’: Georgian yryn- ‘to gnaw, to nibble’; Mingrelian yiryon- “to gnaw, 
to nibble’; Laz yiryol- ‘to gnaw, to nibble’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:399 *yry-. Fihnrich 2007:497 *yry-; Klimov 1964:207 *yry-wn- and 
1998:235 *yry-wn- ‘to gnaw’. 

Proto-Indo-European *e"r-en-t '-/*g^r-on-t'- ‘to grind’: Greek yóvópog (< 
*«póvó-po-o) ‘grain’, (in pl) ‘groats of wheat or spelt: gruel made 
therefrom’; Latin frendo ‘to crush, to bruise, to grind’. Rix 1998a:182 
*ghrend- ‘to grind’; Pokorny 1959:459 *ghren-d- “to rub over sharply’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:656—657 *ghren-d-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:1110— 
1111; Boisacq 1950:1066 *gher-: *gher-en-d-, *gher-en-dh-; Hofmann 
1966:421 *ghrend(h)-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1268—1269; Beekes 
2010.11:1643 (unexplained); De Vaan 2008:241 *e""r-end(h)-e/o- (< 
*gwhren- 1), Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:545—546 “ghren-d(h)-: 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:253 Lithuanian gréndu < “gyhrendh-, Sihler 
1995:163—164, §163a. Proto-Indo-European *glr-en-d"-/*ghr-on-dh- “to 
grind’: Old English grindan ‘to grind’; Lithuanian gréndu, grésti ‘to rub’, 
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grandau, grándyti “to scrape’. Walde 1927--1932.1:656--657 *ghrendh-; 
Pokorny 1959:459 *ghren-dh- ‘to rub over sharply’; Mann 1984— 
1987:384 *guhrendho, -ið “to crush, to grind, to tread down, to gnash (the 
teeth)’ (variant *ghrendh-); Watkins 1985:23 *ghrendh- and 2000:32 
*ehrendh- ‘to grind’; Mallory—Adams 1997:247 *ghrendh- ‘to grind’; 
Orél 2003:141 Proto-Germanic *grendanan; Kroonen 2013:190 Proto- 
Germanic *grindan- 'to grind'; Onions 1966:414 *ghrendh-; Klein 
1971:323 *ghren-d(h)-; Derksen 2015:186 *g""rend-; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:167; Smoczynski 2007.1:197. 

Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) kerilas- (< *kerila-) ‘to bite, to chew’, 
kerila ‘flour made of fish bones cooked with fish fat’, keril'o:- ‘soft, 
tender’, (Northern / Tundra) kerile- ‘crushed’, keriles- ‘to make crumbs of, 
to break into pieces’, kerile- ‘to break (intr.)’. Nikolaeva 2006:208 — 
Nikolaeva notes: “The element -/a may be a derivational suffix.” 


Buck 1949:5.56 grind; 8.34 thresh. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:502—504, no. 351. 


561. Proto-Nostratic root #Gar- (~ *car-): 


(vb.) *car- ‘to dig, to dig up, to dig out’; 
(n.) *car-a ‘that which is used to dig: spade; that which is dug (out): furrow, 


ditch, gutter, canal’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic garha [CU] ‘to plow’, garaht [1£-VF-], 


garh [1CV] ‘field, arable land, farm, estate’; Tigre gdrhat ‘field’; Tigrinya 
garat ‘field’. Leslau 1987:202; D. Cohen 1970— :184. 

Dravidian: Tamil karuvi ‘instrument, tool’; Malayalam kari, karivi, karuvi, 
karu ‘tool, plow, weapon’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:119, no. 1290. Tamil 
karu ‘plowshare’; Gondi nangel kareng “plow's point’, kara ‘plow’; Kuwi 
karu *plowshare', karru ‘plow’; Kannada kāru *plowshare'; Telugu karru, 
kāru 'plowshare'. Krishnamurti 2003:9 “kat- “plowshare', Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:139, no. 1505. Gondi kar- (also kar-, kat-, kac-) ‘to dig’; 
Konda kar- ‘to dig, to make a pit, to dig out (weeds, etc.)’; Pengo kar- ‘to 
dig’; Manda kar- ‘to dig’; Kui karpa (kart-) ‘(vb.) to dig up; (n.) the act of 
digging up’; Kuwi kar-, karhali, karh’nai ‘to dig’, karh’nai “to sculpt, to 
spade’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:137, no. 1467. Konda karna ‘canal’; 
Kuwi karna ‘irrigation channel’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:130, no. 1398. 
Proto-Kartvelian *care- ‘gutter, furrow’: Georgian yar- ‘gutter, furrow’; 
Mingrelian yore- ‘gutter of mill; wooden dam’. Klimov 1998:221 *yare- 
‘gutter, furrow’; Fahnrich 2007:478 “yar-, Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:385 *yar-. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse also include Svan ydr ‘ravine, 
valley; wooden open duct for mountain spring-water’, but Klimov rejects 
this comparison. 

Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) qartad'a:- ‘to dig (intr.)’, garta- ‘to shovel 
up, to sweep off”. Nikolaeva 2006:380. 
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Buck 1949:8.21 plow; 8.212 furrow; 8.22 dig. 
562. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *car?-a ‘stick, staff, rod, pole, stalk, stem’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil karai ‘pole used for propelling boats, elephant-goad, 
stem of sugarcane, shaft of a bamboo, bamboo bottle, spiny bamboo', kari 
‘rod, staff, stick, handle of tool, peg to keep a yoke in place, lath’, karay 
*acrobat's pole, spiny bamboo', karayar 'pole dancers, tumblers', kar 
*post, pillar, oar, iron rod, elephant goad, bolt, handle, rafter, firewood'; 
Malayalam kara ‘bamboo, pole for carrying burdens’, kari ‘staff of hoe, 
pin of yoke’; Kannada gar, gara, garu, garuvu, gare, gade, gadi ‘bamboo 
rod or stake, bamboo, pole, staff, bamboo pole on which Kollatigas or 
Dombas tumble, churning stick’; Tulu kari ‘bar with which a door is 
fastened, pole fastened to a load by which it is carried on the shoulders’, 
kare, gare ‘the pole to which a bucket is attached in a country water-lift’, 
garu, karu, galu ‘rafter’; Telugu gada ‘pole, staff, rod, stick, stalk, mast’; 
Parji karcid ‘wood for fuel’, karpa ‘thin stick, twig, bean stick’; Gadba 
(Ollari) karsid ‘wood for fuel’, karmet ‘stick’; Konda gara ‘pole, long 
stick’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:127, no. 1370. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *cer- “stem, stalk’: Georgian yer- ‘stem’; Svan yer 
‘stem’. Klimov 1998:223 *yer- ‘stem, stalk’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:388 yer-; Fahnrich 2007:482 “yer-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *g/rend'o-s ‘bar, pole, shaft’: Old Icelandic grind ‘a 
gate made of spars or bars, a fence; pen, fold; haven, dock; store houses’, 
grind-hlió “barred gate’; Swedish grind ‘lattice gate’; Old English grindel 
‘bar, bolt; (pl.) grating, hurdle’; Old Saxon grindil, grendil ‘bolt, fence, 
hurdle’; Middle Dutch grendel, grindel ‘supporting post, bolt’; Old High 
German grintil ‘bolt, pole, post’; Lithuanian grindis ‘floorboard’; Old 
Church Slavic greda ‘beam’; Russian grjadá [rpana] ‘layer, stratum (of 
sand); bed (of flowers), border, platband (of vegetables)’; Serbo-Croatian 
gréda ‘beam’; Polish grzeda ‘garden, (plant) bed; roost, perch’. Pokorny 
1959:459—460 *ghrendh- ‘beam’; Walde 1927—1932.1:657 *ghrendh-; 
Mann 1984—1987:337 *ghrendhos, -is “bar, pole, shaft’; Orel 2003:141 
Proto-Germanic *grendiz; Kroonen 2013:190 Proto-Germanic *grindi- 
‘fence’; De Vries 1977:189; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:170—171; Derksen 
2008:187—188 *grnd^- and 2015:189 *g'rndt-. 


563. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *car?-a ‘wildfowl, wild goose’: 
Reduplicated: 
(n.) *car?-car?-a ‘wildfowl, wild goose’ 


A. (?) Afrasian: Egyptian (pl.) gry (*grgy) ‘a kind of bird’, (New Egyptian) 
grpt (gry-n-pt) ‘pigeon, dove’; Coptic cre [6pe] “birds”. Hannig 1995:902 
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and 903; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:181; Vycichl 1983:346; Cerny 
1976:335. 

Proto-Kartvelian *carcad- “(wild) goose’: Georgian yeryed- “goose” (Old 
Georgian yeryed-, yryed-, yeryet-), Mingrelian yoryon3- ‘goose’; Laz 
yoryo3- ‘goose’; Svan yaryad ‘goose’ (Lower Bal yaryad). Schmidt 
1962:139; Klimov 1964:201 *yaryad- and 1998:221 *yaryad- ‘goose’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:400 “yryad-, Fahnrich 2007:497—498 
*yryad-. 

Proto-Altaic *gar"V ‘wild goose’: Proto-Tungus *gar(u)a ‘owl, swan’ > 
Evenki gare ‘owl, swan’; Lamut / Even gar ‘a big mythical bird’; Negidal 
gaja ‘owl’; Manchu caru ‘swan’; Jurchen gawr-un ‘swan’; Ulch coara(n) 
‘owl’; Udihe ga ‘owl’; Oroch garua ‘owl’. Proto-Turkic *Kar?- ‘goose’ > 
Old Turkic (Old Uighur) gaz ‘goose’; Karakhanide Turkic gaz ‘goose’; 
Turkish kaz ‘goose’; Gagauz qaz ‘goose’; Azerbaijani Gaz ‘goose’; 
Turkmenian Gaz ‘goose’; Uighur yaz ‘goose’; Tatar gaz ‘goose’; Bashkir 
qaó ‘goose’; Kirghiz gaz ‘goose’; Kazakh gaz ‘goose’; Kumyk gaz 
‘goose’; Noghay gaz ‘goose’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) gas ‘goose’; Tuva 
qas “goose”, Chuvash xor ‘goose’; Yakut xas ‘goose’; Dolgan kas ‘goose’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:532 *garV ‘wild goose’. 

(?) Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *yalya (if for *yarya) ‘duck’: Chukchi 
yatle ‘duck, bird’, but yalya- in yalya-mkan ‘flock of ducks’; Kerek halli 
(stem halya-) “duck, bird’; Alyutor yalli (yalya-), (Palana) yalay “duck”, 
tanup-yalli “polar owl’, (Karaga) kukylli ‘duck’; Koryak yalle ‘duck or 
other aquatic bird’, yalya-mkan ‘flock of ducks’, tanop-yalle ‘polar owl’; 
Kamchadal / Itelmen (Western) galgagalx “duck. Fortescue 2005:82. 


Buck 1949:3.56 goose; 3.57 duck. 


564. Proto-Nostratic root “Gat ?- (~ #Gat -): 


(vb.) *cat ?- ‘to bite’; 

(n.) *cat ?-a ‘bite’; (adj.) ‘biting, sharp, bitter’ 
Derivative: 

(n.) *cat Y-a ‘jaw, chin’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gat?- ‘to bite’: Semitic: Akkadian gasasu ‘to gnash the 


teeth, to bare the teeth, to rage’. Though the phonetics are problematic, the 
following may ultimately belong here as well: Tigre gdhata ‘to nibble’; 
Tigrinya gahasd ‘to nibble’, gdhatd ‘to eat a lot, to carry away’; Gurage 
gatd “to nibble, to gnaw, *to pluck out grass’; Amharic gatd “to nibble’; 
Gafat gasa ‘to nibble’; Argobba gähafä ‘to nibble’; Harari géhata ‘to 
nibble the meat from the bone or the flesh of the fruit from the stone’. 
Leslau 1963:70 and 1979:301. We may reconstruct a Proto-Ethiopian 
Semitic *gah-as- ‘to nibble’ (< ? Proto-Semitic *gat?-afi- through 
metathesis). Note also Aramaic gūş ‘to gnaw (of mice)’, with w infix. 
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B. Dravidian: Tamil kaccu (kacci-) ‘to bite, to gnaw, to nibble (nursery); 
Toda koc- (koc-) ‘to bite’; Kannada kaccu, karcu ‘to bite, to sting, to smart, 
to ache (as stomach)’, kaccike ‘biting’; Tulu kaccuni ‘to bite’; Kolami 
kacc- ‘to bite’; Parji kacc- ‘to bite, to sting’; Gadba (Ollari) kas- ‘to bite’, 
(Salur) kacc- ‘to sting’; Gondi kask- ‘to bite’, kaccana ‘to gnash the teeth’, 
kac-, kas- ‘to bite’; Kui kasa (kasi-) ‘to bite, to sting’; Kuwi kacc- ‘to bite’; 
Malto qaswe ‘to eat greedily, to nip off with the teeth’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:103, no. 1097. Tamil kaya ‘to be bitter; to abhor, to loathe, to detest’, 
kai ‘to be bitter, astringent, unpleasant; to dislike, to be angry with, to 
hate’, kayappu, kacappu, kaccal ‘bitterness’, kaippu ‘bitterness, dislike, 
aversion’, kayar, kacar ‘astringency, astringent matter’, kaca ‘to taste 
bitter; to be embittered, disgusted’, kacaftai ‘astringency (as of an unripe 
fruit’; Malayalam kaikka, kasakka ‘to be bitter; to be disliked’, kaippu 
‘bitterness, grudge, disrelish, disagreeable, sourish’, kappu ‘bitterness, 
grudge, disrelish, disagreeable, sourish; bile’, kasakasa imitative sound of 
sour astringent tastes’; Kota kac- (kac-) ‘to be bitter’, kac va:y ‘mouth 
when it has a bitter taste from beer, etc.’; Kannada kay, kamyi, kayi, kayyi, 
kaypu, kaype ‘bitterness’, kasar ‘to scratch the throat, to be astringent’, 
kasa, kasaku, kasaru, kasi, kasu, kasuru 'astringency, unripeness’, kayku 
‘to be bitter’, kaykafe, kayke ‘bitter’; Toda koy- (koc-) ‘to be bitter’; 
Kodagu kay- (kayp-, kayc-) ‘to be bitter’, kaype ‘gall-bladder’; Tulu kaipe, 
kayipe, kaipelu ‘(n.) bitterness; (adj.) bitter, envious’, kasa ‘brackish’, 
kaskayi ‘half-ripe’; Koraga kdy, kayye ‘bitter’; Telugu kasu ‘raw, unripe’, 
kasuru “unripe fruit’; Naiki (of Chanda) kayek ‘unripe’; Parji kep- (két-) “to 
be sour or bitter’, kay-gatta ‘bile’; Gondi kay-, kaiyana “to be bitter’, kaital 
“bitter”, kaittana, kaittana “to taste bitter (as quinine)’, keyke’ bitter’, kayle 
‘bitter’, kaymul ‘bitter’, kaita, kahita, kela ‘bitter’, kayar ‘raw, unripe’; 
Gadba (Salur) kembur, keymbur ‘bitter’; Pengo ke- ‘to be bitter’; Manda 
kembel ‘bitter’; Kui kappeli ‘bitter’, kasi “a young, undeveloped pumpkin’; 
Kuwi kassa ‘sour’, kombelli ‘bitter’; Malto gase ‘to become bitterish, 
insipid, or vapid’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:116, no. 1249; Krishnamurti 
2003:119 and 154 *kac- (> *kay-) ‘(vb.) to be bitter; (n.) bitterness’. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *cec’k’- ‘to chew’: Georgian yec’- ‘to chew’; Mingrelian 
yac’- “to chew, to cut’; Laz yvanc’- “to chew’; (?) Svan yarč’- ‘to chew’. 
As noted by Klimov (1998:224), the cluster -c’k’-, expected in Mingrelian 
and Laz, is simplified to -c’- after initial y-. The Laz cognate underwent 
additional changes. The Svan cognate appears to be a Mingrelian loan. 
Klimov 1964:202—203 *yec- and 1998:224 *yec- ‘to chew’; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:389 *vec-; Fahnrich 2007:483—484 “yec-. Proto- 
Kartvelian *cec’k’-wn- ‘to gnaw’: Georgian yec’n- ‘to gnaw’; Mingrelian 
xic'on-, xic'or- (x- < *y-) ‘to gnaw’. Klimov 1964:204 *yicwn- and 
1998:230 *yic-wn- “to gnaw’. 

D. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *kat’ks ‘bitter, sour, rotten’ > Cheremis / 
Mari (Birsk) kaske ‘foul, stale, rotten, sour and moldy (of drinks)’, kaska- 
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‘to be moldy, stale; to spoil; to become sour’; Votyak / Udmurt (Sarapul) 
kugal ‘bitter’. Rédei 1986—1988:640—641 *kacks. 

E. Proto-Eskimo *gacali- ‘to sting, to smart’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik qat#- ‘to 
sting, to smart (of body part)’; Central Alaskan Yupik qacafi-, qatti- to 
sting, to whine’; Seward Peninsula Inuit qazili- “to sting, to smart’; North 
Alaskan Inuit qasil"i- ‘to beg, to entreat, to supplicate, to smart’; Western 
Canadian Inuit (Siglit) gasilinaq- ‘to be bitter’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
qasili- ‘to have a prickling sensation in the limbs’; Greenlandic qasilit- ‘to 
be bitter, to be sharp tasting, to sting (of wound)’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:273. Assuming semantic development as in Kannada kaccu, 
karcu ‘to bite, to sting, to smart, to ache (as stomach)’. 


Buck 1949:4.58 bite (vb.); 15.37 bitter. Bomhard 1996a:228, no. 644. 


565. Proto-Nostratic (n.) “Gat -a ‘jaw, chin’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *cat ?- ‘to bite’; 
(n.) *cat ?-a ‘bite’; (adj.) ‘biting, sharp, bitter’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *cat ?- ‘jaw, chin’: Berber *gac’- ‘cheek’ > Ahaggar ayaz 
“cheek”. Proto-East Cushitic *gad;- ‘chin, jaw’ > Sidamo gacc’o ‘chin, 
jaw’; Burji gac-do ‘molar, jaw’; Somali gad ‘chin’. Sasse 1982:75 *gad- 
‘jaw’; Hudson 1989:85. Omotic *gat’- ‘chin’ > Mocha gat’-ano ‘chin’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:196, no. 866, *gac- ‘cheek, chin’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *cac’k’- ‘jaw’: Georgian yanc”- ‘jaw’; Svan yc’k’- ‘(n.) 
jaw; (vb.) to chatter’, ma-yc’k’-e ‘chatter-box’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:386 *yac-; Fahnrich 2007:480 *yac-; Klimov 1998:222 *yac- ‘jaw’. 


Buck 1949:4.207 jaw; 4.208 cheek; 4.209 chin. 


566. Proto-Nostratic root *Ger-: 
(vb.) *cer- ‘to stretch out the hand, to raise one’s hand’; 
(n.) *cer-a ‘the act of stretching out or raising one’s hand’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *cer-/*cir- ‘to stretch out; to raise one’s hand’: Georgian 
yer- : yir- “to stretch out; to raise one’s hand against somebody’; Laz yir- 
‘to stretch out; to raise one’s hand’. Klimov 1998:223 *yer- : *yir- ‘to 
stretch; to raise one’s hand’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:388 *yer- 
/*yir-; Fáhnrich 2007:482 *yer-/*yir-. 

B. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *yar- ‘to throw a lasso at reindeer’ 
> Chukchi yar- ‘to throw a lasso at, to catch (reindeer) with a lasso’; 
Alyutor yar- ‘to catch with a lasso’. Fortescue 2005:90. 


567. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *cil- (~ *cel-): 
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(vb.) *ail- ‘to shine, to glisten’; 
(n.) *cil-a ‘brilliance, shine’; (adj.) ‘shining, glistening, gleaming, brilliant? 


A. 


Proto-Indo-European *e"e[-/*g^|- (secondary o-grade form: *g^ol-) ‘to 
shine, to glisten’: Sanskrit hari-h ‘tawny, yellow’, hiranya-h ‘gold’; 
Avestan zaranya- ‘gold’; Greek yXopóg ‘greenish-yellow’; Latin helvus 
‘light bay’; Old Irish glé ‘clear’, glass “blue, green’; Gothic gulb ‘gold’, 
glitmunjan ‘to shine, to glitter’; Old Icelandic g/óa ‘to shine, to glitter’, 
glóð ‘red-hot embers’, gladr ‘glad, cheerful’, glid “to glisten, to shine’, gly 
‘joy, glee’, gull ‘gold’, glit ‘glitter’, glotta ‘to grin’, glæa ‘to glow, to 
glisten’, gulr ‘yellow’; Old English glowan ‘to glow’, gold ‘gold’, glaed 
‘bright, shining, brilliant, cheerful’, glæm ‘brilliant light’, geolo ‘yellow’, 
gliw ‘mirth, jest, glee’, glisian ‘to glitter’, glom ‘twilight’; Old Frisian gled 
‘glow’; Old Saxon gloian “to glow’, gelo, geln ‘yellow’, glad- in gladmod 
‘glad’, glimo ‘brightness’, gold ‘gold’; Dutch geel ‘yellow’, gloeien ‘to 
glow’, glad ‘slippery’; Old High German gluoen ‘to glow’ (New High 
German glühen), glenzen “to shine’ (New High German glänzen), glanz 
“bright” (New High German Glanz ‘brightness, brilliance, radiance, luster, 
gleam, shine, gloss’), gelo ‘yellow’ (New High German gelb), glat, clat 
‘shiny, smooth, slippery’ (New High German g/att ‘smooth, slippery’); 
Lithuanian Zdlas ‘red’, Zalias ‘green’, Zilas ‘gray’, Zlejà ‘twilight’; Old 
Church Slavic zelen» “green”, zlato ‘gold’. Rix 1998a:178—179 *g^lend^- 
‘to look at, to gaze at; to shine’; Pokorny 1959:429—434 *ghel- (and 
*ghel- ?) “to shine; yellow, green, gray, blue’; Walde 1927—1932.1:624— 
627 *$hel-; Mann 1984—1987:317—318 *ghel- ‘yellow, green, fallow’, 
318 *gheleuos, *gheluos ‘yellowish green’, 318 *gheltos ‘yellow’, 322 
*ghladh- “smooth, bright, glad’, 322 *ghladh- (*ghladhro-) ‘smooth, 
bright, luster; white-flowering tree’, 322 *ghlagh- ‘smooth, bright; white- 
flowering tree’, 322 *ghlastos, -om ‘brilliant, brilliance’, 322 *ghlaiuos 
‘bright’, 322—323 *ghlauros (*ghlaur-) ‘bright’, 323 *ghlauos, *ghlauuos 
“bright; brilliance’, 323 *ghleist- “bright, brilliance, shine’, 323 *ghléios 
“bright, shine’, 324 *ghlidos, -à, -om ‘bright; brilliance’, 324 *ghlīið ‘to be 
warm’, 324 *ehlodhos, -ia, -à, -us “smooth, bright; smoothness, brilliance’, 
324 *ghlouaros (*ghlour-, *ghlouo-, *ghlou-) ‘yellow, gold’, 325 #ghliirio 
“to loom, to shine, to look’, 325 #ghliis- ‘bright; brilliance’, 325 *ghlustis 
“brightness, shine, purity’, 325—326 *ghi/t-, 326 *ghluos, -à, -us ‘yellow’, 
413 *ghel- (*ghelos, -es-; *ghelis) ‘green; greenery, vegetable; gold, 
golden’, 413 *ghelen-, 413 *ghelid “to be green, to sprout’, 413—414 
*ghelk- (*gholk-), 414 *ghelmen- (*ghelimen-) ‘yellowness; greenery’, 414 
*gheluos (*$heleuos, *ghelsuos), 414 *gheltos (*gholt-, *Ghlt-) “yellow, 
gold’, 420 *ghlk- (?) ‘a colored substance’, 420 *ghluos, *ghlus, 422 
*shol- (*gholos, -es-) ‘green; greenery, green stuff’, 422 *gholtos, -ios, -iə 
(#ghlt-) “yellow, green’; Watkins 1985:21 *ghel- and 2000:29 *ghel- ‘to 
shine’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:714 *é[^]el- and 1995.1:618 *ghel- 
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‘yellow’; Mallory—Adams 1997:529 *ghleh,dh- ‘smooth’ < ‘shiny’, 
*ghel- ‘to shine’ and 654 *ghel- ~ *ghel- ‘yellow’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1I:581 and IIL:598—599; Beekes 2010.11:1638--1639 *ghelh,-; 
Boisacq 1950:1063—1064 *ghlo-, *ghlé-, *ghla-; *ghele-, *ghel(e)-; 
Hofmann 1966:420 *ghel-; Frisk 1970--1973.11:1104--1106 *ghel-; 
Chantraine 1968--1980.11:1263--1264 *ghel- and II:1264—1265 *ghel-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:291 *ghelswo-; De Vaan 2008:282, Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:639 *gheluos, *ghelsuos; Orél 2003:131—132 
Proto-Germanic *gelwaz, 137 *gloanan, 137 *glodiz, 137 *glodjanan, 137 
#gloojanan, 137 *gloraz, 137 *slorojanan, 145—146 *gulpan, 146 
#sulpinaz, 146 *gulbanan; Kroonen 2013:174 Proto-Germanic “gelwa-, 
*eulu- ‘yellow’, 182 *gloan- “to glow’, and 182 *glodi- ‘glow’; Feist 
1939:216—217 *ghleid- and 224—225 *ghel-; Lehmann 1986:157 *ghley- 
and 162—163 *ghel-; De Vries 1977:173, 174, 175, 194, and 196; Onions 
1966:399, 400, 402 *ghlo-, *ghle-, 405 *ghel-, and 1019 *ghelwo-; Klein 
1971:313, 314, 315 *ghlou-, 317 *ghel-, *ghel-, and 837 *ghel-, *ghel-, 
*ghle-, *ghlo-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:140; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:244 
*ghel-, 259, 260, and 263 *ghlou-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:254 *ghel-, 268, 
and 270—271; Derksen 2008:541, 547, and 2015:511—512 *ghelh,-i-; 
Smoczyfiski 2007.1:771, 1:772—773, 1:784—785, and 1:789; Fraenkel 
1962--1965.11:1286, I1:1287, IE1308, and II:1317. In Indo-European, 
some of the reflexes of this stem fell together with those of Proto-Nostratic 
*gal- (~ *gal-) “to be or become visible, clear, obvious, evident; to regard, 
to look at, to peer at’. 

Uralic: Finnish kiiltää ‘to shine, to glisten, to glimmer, to gleam’, kiilto 
‘luster, gloss, polish’, killua ‘glimmer, glow, glint’, kiiltävä ‘glossy, 
bright’; Estonian kiilas ‘glossy, glazed’. 

Proto-Altaic *gile- (~ -i, -o) ‘to shine, to glitter’: Proto-Tungus “gil-ta- 
‘(vb.) to shine; (adj.) white’ > Manchu gilmarza- ‘to shine, to glow, to 
flash’ (< Mongolian gilbalga- “to flash, to shine, to beam, to glitter’), 
giltarila- “to shine, to glitter’, giltari ‘shining, glittering’, gilmahiin 
‘shining, glittering’, giltahün ‘glittering, shining, clean’, giltarsa- ‘to shine 
brightly, to gleam’; Evenki gilta-li ‘white’; Lamut / Even giltal- “to shine’; 
Ulch gilte- ‘to shine’; Nanay / Gold gilte- ‘to shine’; Solon giltari ‘white’. 
Proto-Mongolian *gil(b)a- ‘to glitter, to shine’ > Mongolian gilai-, gilui- 
‘to shine, to be(come) shiny, to glitter’, gilayan, giluyan ‘bright, shiny’, 
gilayar “bright, shiny’, gilalja- ‘to twinkle, to sparkle; to scintillate, to 
glitter, to gleam, to shine; to be glossy or shiny; to be dazzled; to be 
radiant, beaming’, gilaski- ‘to flash, to sparkle, to shine’, gilba- ‘to flash, to 
beam, to glitter’, gilbaday ‘dazzling, blinding’, gilbay-a ‘radiance, 
refulgence, sheen, reflection, glare; summer lightning’, gi/bai- ‘to glitter, to 
glimmer, to dazzle’, gilbalga- ‘to flash, to shine, to beam, to glitter’, 
gilbegen ‘light, flash’, gilbel- ‘to shine, to emit light, to sparkle’, gilbelgen 
“brightness, glare, glow, flash of lightning’, gilbel¥e- “to shine, to glitter, to 
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glare; to flash (in the distance)’, gilbigine- ‘to shine, to sparkle, to emit 
light; to dazzle’, gilgemel ‘clear, luminous, limpid, transparent’, giltayan-a 
‘brilliance, shine’, (adv.) gilab ‘with a flash, glare, or sparkle’, giltayana- 
‘to glitter, to shine, to beam”, gi/tagir ‘brilliant, shining’, gi/te ‘splendor, 
luster, shine, glare, brilliance’, giluy “shiny, smooth; bald; barkless; dry (of 
trees)’, gilügel?e- “to shine, to glare, to glisten’, gilügen ‘shimmering, 
bright’; Ordos gilba- ‘to glitter’; Khalkha gala-, galba- ‘to shine, to 
glitter’, gilbegne- ‘to shine, to glitter’; Buriat yalay- ‘to shine, to glitter’; 
Kalmyk gilén, gilag, gilgr ‘light; glittering’, gili-, gilwa- ‘to glitter’; Dagur 
gialbagal3i-, gialbegelzi- ‘to glitter, to shine’. Poppe 1955:149. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:544---545 *gile (~ -i, -o) ‘to shine, to glitter’. 

D. (?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *yi/i- ‘to look for” > Chukchi 
yici- ‘to look for’ (as a suffix -yili- ‘to look for, to hunt for’); Koryak yili- 
“to look for’; Alyutor (only in compounds) -yili- ‘to look, to hunt for’. 
Fortescue 2005:84. 


Buck 1949:11.31 seek; 15.52 look (vb.), look at; 15.56 shine; 15.68 green; 
15.69 yellow. Koskinen 1980:28, no. 85; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:229—230, 
no. 84, *gi/l/hu “smooth and shiny’; Hakola 2000:68—69, no. 272; Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:390— 392, no. 228; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 624, *gil/h/o “to shine, 
to glitter, to sparkle". 


568. Proto-Nostratic root *Git’- (~ *Get’-): 
(vb.) #Git - ‘to tickle’; 
(n.) *Git’-a ‘armpit’ 


A. Dravidian: Tulu kidukilu, kid(u)kelu, kidkulu ‘armpit, tickling’, k. apini “to 
be tickled’, k. maduni ‘to tickle’; Manda kiti ki- ‘to tickle’; Kui kitki 
lomberi, kiti kola “armpit”, kiti ‘tickling’, kiti ava ‘to be tickled’, kiti giva 
“to tickle’, kitkorodi ‘armpit’; Kuwi gidori kiali ‘to tickle’, gidori kinai ‘to 
titillate’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:143, no. 1551(a). 

B. Proto-Kartvelian “Git in- ‘to tickle’: Georgian yit in- ‘to tickle’; Mingrelian 
xicin- “to tickle’; Laz xit’in- “to tickle’. Klimov 1964:204 *yitin- and 
1998:229—230 *yitin- ‘to tickle’. 


Bomhard 1996a:228, no. 645. 


569. Proto-Nostratic root #Gub- (~ *cob-): 
(vb.) *cub- ‘to bend, to twist’; 
(n.) *cub-a *that which is twisted, bent, curved: hunch, wattle" 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gub- “to bend, to twist’: Proto-Semitic *gab-ab- ‘to bend, 
to twist; to be bent’ > Post-biblical Hebrew gaf [23] ‘back, hunch’; Syriac 
gofifa “hunch-backed”, Mandaic gab ‘to bend, to curve’; Geez / Ethiopic 
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gabbaba [1NN] “to be bent’; Tigrinya (reduplicated) gYdg”dabd (< *g"ab- 
g"ab-) ‘to be crooked, twisted’; Tigre gább bela ‘to incline’; Amharic 
gvabbdbd, gYababb ald ‘to be bent. D. Cohen 1970—  :94-95, 
Murtonen 1989:125; Klein 1987:88; Leslau 1987:177. Proto-Semitic *gab- 
as- ‘crook-backed’ > Tigre gábs ‘crook-backed’. D. Cohen 1979—  :97. 
Proto-Semitic *gab-an-‘to be crooked, bent’ > Hebrew gibben []33] 
“crook-backed, hump-backed’; Gurage (Muher) g"aban, (Chaha, Eža, 
Ennemor) g’abar ‘hunchbacked’. D. Cohen 1970— :96; Leslau 1979:257 
and 258. Egyptian gb ‘to bend, to stoop’. Erman—Grapow 1926— 
1963.5:162. Saho-Afar *gub- ‘to be bent’? > Afar guub- “to be bent’. 
Central Chadic “gwab- “to bend’ > Gisiga gob- “to bend’; Mofu ga6- ‘to 
bend’. East Chadic *gwab- ‘to bend’ > Kera gobe ‘to bend’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:212, no. 938, *gob- ‘to bend’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *cob- ‘to braid, to plait’: Georgian yob- ‘to fence in, to 
enclose, to block, to obstruct’; Mingrelian yob- ‘to braid, to plait, to fence 
in, to enclose’; Laz yob- ‘to braid, to plait’. Klimov 1964:205 *yob- and 
1998:225 *yweb- ‘to weave; wattle’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:393 
*yob-; Fahnrich 2007:490 *yob-. Proto-Kartvelian *cob-e- *wattle-fence': 
Georgian yobe- ‘wattle-fence’; Laz yobe(r)- ‘wattle-fence’; Mingrelian 
yober- ‘wattle-fence’; Svan yweb ‘bee-hive’. Klimov 1964:205 *yobe- and 
1998:231 *yob-e- ‘wattle-fence’. 

C. Proto-Eskimo *quva- 'to stoop (for example, in humiliation): Naukan 
Siberian Yupik quva- ‘to be angry’; Central Siberian Yupik quuvo- ‘to 
decrease in size; to feel sad, insecure, or insignificant’; Sirenik quv(a)- ‘to 
be sad, to loose heart’; North Alaskan Inuit qufsuk- ‘to kneel’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:321. 


Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 9.75 plait (vb.); 12.74 crooked. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:504, no. 352. 


22.28. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *qh 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
qp- q- (7) k- q- kbh- k- kh- | kg 
-k(k)- 

-qh- -q- (? -k(k)- -q- -kh- -k(k)- -kh- 
q q- (?) (k) q (k) xa 

570. Proto-Nostratic root *g^ad- (~ *q"ad-): 


(vb.) *g^ad- ‘to move, to put in motion, to be in motion’; 


(n.) *q^ad-a ‘way, path, direction, passage; movement, motion; hard work, 


diligence 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *kad-ad- ‘to urge, to drive; to work hard’ > Arabic 


kadda ‘to work hard, to exert oneself, to toil, to labor, to slave; to fatigue, 
to wear out, to overwork, to exhaust, to weary, to tire; to chase away, to 
drive away; to urge, to drive, to rush’, kadd ‘trouble, pains, labor, toil, hard 
work’, kadiid ‘industrious, hard-working, diligent’, makdiid ‘worn out, 
exhausted, overworked’; Mehri kad ‘to carry something, to work hard’; 
Sheri / Jibbali kedd ‘to struggle, to work hard, to carry’. Proto-Semitic 
*kad-ah- ‘to exert oneself, to toil, to labor, to work hard’ > Arabic kadaha 
‘to exert oneself, to work hard, to toil, to labor, to slave (in or with 
something)’, kadh ‘exertion, toil, labor, drudgery’; Sabaean mkdh ‘depot, 
dockyard’. Zammit 2002:351—352. 

Dravidian: Tamil kata ‘to pass through, to traverse, to cross, to exceed, to 
excel, to win, to overcome, to transgress; to go, to proceed, to pass (as 
time, water, clouds, etc.)’, kafattu (katatti-) ‘(vb.) to cause to go, to drive, 
to transport, to pass (as time); (n.) boat’, katappu “passing over, wicket or 
narrow passage in a wall or hedge’, katavan “channel cut through ridge of 
paddy-field to let surplus water run off’, katavu (katavi-) ‘(vb.) to cause to 
go, to drive, to ride, to dispatch, to discharge (as a missile); (n.) way, path, 
direction’, kafavai ‘leap, jump, passing over, way; fault, defect’, kafavu 
(katavi-) ‘to discharge (as missiles), to ride, to drive, to drive in (as a nail, 
peg, wedge), to urge”, katacu (kataci-) “to drive (as a nail), to throw’, katai 
‘end, limit, boundary; lowness, lowest, worst; entrance, gate’, kafaici ‘end, 
extremity, the last’, kafu, ketu ‘fixed time, period, term’; Malayalam 
katakka ‘to pass over, to enter, to pass out, to transgress, to surpass’, 
katattuka ‘to make to pass, to insert, to introduce’, kafattu ‘transporting, 
conveying’, kata ‘what is ultimate; way’, katappu ‘passage, transgression’, 
katavuka “to drive (as a carriage), to drive in (as a nail)’, katasi 
‘termination, end’, katampa, katayi ‘stile, gate, bar’, gadu, ketu “term, 
installment’; Kota karv- (kard-) “to cross (river), to come out or leave 
(house), to pass (years), to rise (sun or moon)’, kart- (kayt-/karty-) ‘to 
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make to cross, to send off’, karv ‘cattle-path through bushes, ford’, kar, 
karc ‘extreme end’; Toda kad- (kad0-) ‘to leave, to pass, to cross’, kart- 
(karty-) ‘to send, to take across’, kad ‘a stride’, kadc ‘end (of thing, 
event)’; Kannada kade ‘(vb.) to pass over, to transgress, to pass, to elapse, 
to get through; (n.) end, termination, limit; position of being last, low, or 
inferior; worse than; side, direction, last, at last’, kata “end, corner’, kada 
‘ferry, ford’, kadakal ‘wicket or narrow passage in walls or hedges’, 
kadayisu ‘to drive in (as a nail)’, kadame, kadime ‘deficiency, inferiority, 
remainder’, gadaba, gadavu, gadi, gadu, gaduba, gaduvu ‘limit, limited 
time, period, installment’; Kodagu kada- (kadap-, kadand-) ‘to cross’, 
kadat- (kadati-) ‘to take across’, kade ‘end (of row, event, etc.)’, kadeki ‘at 
last’; Tulu kadapuni ‘to cross, to ford, to pass, to elapse, to surpass’, 
kadapavuni “to cause to pass, to help one to ford a river’, kadapuduni “to 
dispatch, to forward, to send away’, kadapa ‘distance’, kadapu ‘a ferry’, 
kadapely ‘that which can be crossed over’, kadame ‘deficiency, defect, 
remnant; less, deficient, remaining’, kade ‘verge, margin, end, extremity, 
place; last, final, low, mean’, gadu ‘a term, fixed time or place’; Telugu 
kadacu, gadacu, gaducu ‘to pass, to elapse; to pass over, to cross, to 
transgress, to exceed’, kadapu, gadupu ‘to pass, to cause to pass or elapse, 
to put off, to defer, to drive, to push’, kada ‘end, extremity, place, direction 
vicinity’, kadagottu ‘to die’, kadacanu ‘to die, to be destroyed or lost, to 
be completed; to cross, to cross over’, kadategu ‘to end, to come to a 
close’, kattakada ‘(n.) the very end, the very last place or point; (adj.) the 
very last, farthest, hindmost’, kadapa, gadapa ‘threshold’, kadapata ‘at 
last’, kadapati ‘last, final’, kadapala ‘the end’, kadama ‘remainder; 
remaining’, gaduvu “term, period, or limit of time, appointed time within 
which an action is to be performed’; Parji kada ‘end, side’, kadp- (kadt-) 
‘to cross’, kad- (katt-) ‘to throw (normally used as an auxiliary verb)’; 
Gadba (Ollari) karp- (kart-) ‘to cross’; Konda garvi- ‘to go beyond the 
boundary of a village, to fail a promise, to disregard (elder’s words)’; 
Manda kra- ‘to cross’; Kui grasa (grasi-) “to pass something over or 
through, to pass a thing through the outstretched legs’, grapa (grat-) *(vb.) 
to cross, to cross over, to ford, to pass by; (n.) the act of crossing, fording, 
or passing by’; Kuwi kafu “time (suitable period)’; Kurux kattna “to cross, 
to pass over or above, to overtake and go beyond, to out-distance, to 
surpass, to go to excess’, karta?ana, katta?and ‘to take across, to pass 
over, to skip over’; Malto kate ‘to exceed, to pass, to cross’, kattre ‘to 
pass, to spend time, to help across’, kafp ‘exceedingly, very much’; (?) 
Brahui xarring 'to proceed on foot, to make one's way'. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:104, no. 1109; Krishnamurti 2003:407 Proto-South 
Dravidian *kat-ay ‘end, place’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *qad-/*qed-/*qd- “to move, to make a movement; to 
bring; to go’: Georgian xad-/xd- ‘to take, to take out; to happen, to occur’; 
Mingrelian rt- ‘to go’; Laz xt-, xf- ‘to go’; Svan qad- (qed-, qid-)/qd- ‘to 
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come; to bring; to take out, to draw out’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:557--558 #qad-/“qed-/#qd-, Fáhnrich 2007:696—697 *gad-/*qed- 
/*qd-; Klimov 1964:263 *gad-/*qd- and 1998:335 “qed- : “qid- : *qd- “to 
move, to make a movement; to bring; to go’. 

D. (?) Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *(7a)gat- “to go away’: Chukchi (J)qgat- ‘to 
go off (to someone or something)’; Kerek qət- ‘to go off’, il-laqt-aat- ‘to 
lose’; Koryak (I)gat- ‘to go away’; Alyutor (J)gat- ‘to go away’; 
Kamchadal / Itelmen e¢-kas, if-kas ‘to go (away)’, (Western) elkaz ‘to go’, 
(Western) eletkaz “to run away’, (Eastern) tylkezil ‘I am going (to). 
Fortescue 2005:247. 


Buck 1949:10.11 move; 10.47 go; 10.65 drive (vb. tr.). 


571. Proto-Nostratic root *g^al- (~ *qhal-): 
(vb.) *q"al- ‘to strike, to split, to cut, to wound, to injure’; 
(n.) *q^al-a ‘stroke, blow, wound, cut, slash, damage, injury’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *kal-am- ‘to strike, to wound, to injure’ > Hebrew 
kalam [057] ‘to put to shame, to humiliate’; Aramaic kalam “to put to 
shame’; Akkadian kalmakru ‘battle-axe’; Arabic kalama “to wound”, kalm 
‘wound, cut, slash’; Epigraphic South Arabian klm ‘to injure’. Murtonen 
1989:233; Klein 1987:278. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *qal-/*gl- “to beat, to drive in’: Georgian xal-/xl- ‘to 
beat; to push’; Svan qal-/ql- ‘to drive in; to fill with’. Klimov 1998:333 
*gal- : *gl- “to drive in; to push’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:558 
*gal-; Fahnrich 2007:697 *qal-. Possibly also: Proto-Kartvelian “qleck- 
/*qlick-/*qlck- “to tear off, to be torn off’: Georgian xlec-/xlic- ‘to tear off, 
to be torn off’, (Moxevian) na-qlec- ‘scrap, fragment’; Mingrelian xarck- 
(xorck-)/xirck- “to tear off, to burst’; Laz x(r)ock-, xroc’k’-, xrosk’-, xreck- 
“to burst; to die (of animals)’. Klimov 1964:266 “qlec- and 1998:339 
*glec-/*glic-/*glc- “to tear off, to be torn off; Jahukyan 1967:70 
Georgian-Zan *glec- ‘to tear off, to burst’; Fahnrich 2007:707 “qlec-. 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse (1995:553) reconstruct Proto-Kartvelian *x/ec- 
/*xlic-, which seems improbable in view of Moxevian na-qlec- “scrap, 
fragment’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *kel-/*ktol-, *křal- ‘to strike, to wound, to injure’: 
Greek KAG- in àva-kAáo ‘to bend back, to break off’; Latin calamitas 
‘loss, misfortune, damage, calamity’, cladés “disaster, injury’, -cello in 
percello “to beat down, to strike down, to overturn, to shatter; to 
overthrow, to ruin; to strike, to push’; Old Irish coll ‘loss, want’; Middle 
Irish ceallach ‘war’; Welsh coll ‘destruction, loss’; Old Icelandic hildr 
‘battle’; Old English hild ‘war, battle’; Old Saxon hild, hildi “battle”, Old 
High German hiltia, hilta ‘battle’; Lithuanian kali, kalti “to forge, to 
strike’; Old Church Slavic kolo, klati ‘to prick, to hew’. Rix 1998a:313 
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*kelh,- ‘to beat, to strike, to hit'; Pokorny 1959:545—547 *kel-, *kela-, 
*kla- “to hit, to hew’; Walde 1927—1932.1:436—440 “qel-, *qela-; Mann 
1984—1987:464 “kal- “to thrust’, 464 *kal- “to strike’, 526 *kol-; Watkins 
1985:28 *kel- and 2000:38 *kel- ‘to strike, to cut’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:549 *kelh,- ‘to strike’; Beekes 2010.1:710—711; Boisacq 1950:464 
and 465; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:538—539 *gola-; Hofmann 1966:146 
*gela-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:864, I:864—865, and 1:866—867; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:135—136 “qel(a)-, *qol(a)- and I:225--226, 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:85—86, 111, and 124; De Vaan 2008:82; Orél 
2003:168 Proto-Germanic *xeldiz — *xeldjo; De Vries 1977:226—227; 
Derksen 2008:230 *kolH- and 2015:222 *kolH-; Smoczynski 2007.1:250; 
Fraenkel 1962---1965.1:211---212. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat); 9.22 cut (vb.); 9.26 break (vb. tr.); 9.28 tear 
(vb. tr.); 10.67 push, shove (vb.); 11.28 harm, injure, damage (vb.). Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:506—507, no. 354. 


572. Proto-Nostratic root *g"am- (~ *q"am-): 


(vb.) *gq^am- ‘to cover, to conceal’; 
(n.) *g^am-a “covering” 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kam- ‘to cover, to hide, to conceal’: Proto-Semitic *kam- 


am- ‘to cover, to hide, to conceal’ > Arabic kamma ‘to cover, to cover up, 
to conceal, to hide, to cloak’; Mehri kmüm ‘to cover (a camel's teats) with 
cloth so that it's young cannot drink and milk is kept for human beings”, 
kimem “under shield, teat shield’, kammét ‘small women's head-cloth 
under the top cloth’; Harstisi kémmeh ‘skull cap’. Proto-Semitic *kam-an- 
“to cover, to hide’ > Hebrew miyman [AJN] “treasure, hidden store, cache, 
hoard’; New Hebrew (pi) kimmen [J23] ‘to hide’, komanah [MMJ] 
‘ambush, trap; hiding-place’; Aramaic kaman ‘to lie in ambush’; Arabic 
kamana ‘to hide, to conceal; to be hidden, concealed, latent; to ambush, to 
waylay’, makman ‘place where something is hidden; ambush, hiding 
place’, kamin ‘hidden, lying in ambush; ambush, secret attack’ (according 
to Klein [1987:279], this is a loan from Syriac), kamin ‘hidden, concealed, 
latent; secret’; Mehri makamnet “hidden beyond the rise of a slope’; Sheri / 
Jibbali kin (base kmn) ‘to hide’, makmün ‘ambush’, ekmin ‘to lay an 
ambush for’. Klein 1987:279. Proto-Semitic *kam-as- ‘to hide’ > Hebrew 
kamas [003] “to hide, to conceal, to lay up, to store away’; Aramaic kamas 
*store-room, cellar’; Amorite kms ‘to hide’. Murtonen 1989:233; Klein 
1987:279. Proto-Semitic *kam-ar- ‘to cover, to hide’ > Akkadian kamaru, 
kamarru ‘a trap with a snare’; Arabic kamara ‘to cover, to veil, to 
conceal’; Hebrew kimrir [NIJ] ‘darkness, gloom’ (a hapax legomenon 
in the Bible); New Hebrew kamar [022] ‘to hide, to bury (for example, 
fruit in the ground)’; Aramaic kamar ‘to hide; to keep warm’. Murtonen 
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1989:233; Klein 1987:279. New Egyptian kmmnt ‘material (for a shawl, 
scarf). Hannig 1995:884; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:131. Berber: 
Mzab tagmist “a lightweight robe with sleeves’; Tuareg takamist ‘a wide 
tunic with wide sleeves’; Wargla takmist ‘a lightweight robe, a long tunic’. 
Proto-Kartvelian *qam]- ‘skin (of the legs) of sheep, goat’: Georgian xaml- 
‘a kind of shoe’; Old Georgian gaml-i ‘footwear’, u-qam-ur-i, u-qaml-o 
*barefoot', ma-qaml-e ‘shoemaker’; Svan qamur, qemer ‘skin (of the legs) 
of sheep, goat, calf. Klimov (1998:333) notes that, until recently, 
sheepskin was used to make sandals in Svanetia. Klimov 1964:263 *gam/- 
and 1998:333 *gaml- “skin (of legs) of sheep, goat’; Jahukyan 1967:77; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:560 *gaml-; Fáhnrich 2007:699 *qaml-. 
Proto-Indo-European *k'em-/*ktom- “to cover, to conceal’: Sanskrit 
samulya-h (Vedic samüla-h) ‘thick woolen shirt’, sami- ‘pod, legume’; 
Latin camisia “linen shirt or night-gown’ (Gaulish loan ?); Gothic -hamon 
in: ana-hamon, ga-hamon ‘to get dressed’, af-hamon “to get undressed’, 
ufar-hamon ‘to put on’; Old Icelandic hamr ‘skin, slough; shape, form’, 
hams ‘snake’s slough, husk’; Old English ham ‘undergarment’, hemep 
‘shirt’, hemming “shoe of undressed leather’, -hama ‘covering’ (only in 
compounds); Old Frisian hemethe ‘shirt’; Dutch hemd ‘shirt’; Old High 
German hemidi ‘shirt? (New High German Hemd), -hamo ‘covering’ (only 
in compounds). Pokorny 1959:556—557 *kem- ‘to cover, to conceal’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:386—387 *kem-; Mallory—Adams 1997:134 *kem- 
‘to cover: Walde- Hofmann 1965—1972.:147—148 *kem-, *kam-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:90; Orél 2003:158 Proto-Germanic *xamaz, 158 
*xam(m)ingaz; Feist 1939:6; Lehmann 1986:4—5 *kem- ‘to cover’; De 
Vries 1977:208 *kem-; Vercoullie 1898:109; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:303 
*kamitia-, *kem- 'to cover; Kluge—Seebold 1989:304; Mayrhofer 
1956---1980.111:325. 

Proto-Uralic “kama “peel, skin’: Finnish kamara “surface, crust, the hard 
surface of something’, sianlihan kamara “the skin or rind of pork’, 
pddkamara ‘scalp’; Cheremis / Mari kom ‘rind, crust’; Votyak / Udmurt 
kom ‘rind, crust’; Hungarian ham ‘peel, cuticle’, hámlás ‘peeling’, hamlik 
“peel, scale’, hamoz ‘peel, skin, pare (fruit)’, hámréteg ‘epidermis, cuticle’, 
hamsejt “epidermic cell’; Vogul / Mansi kamtul ‘rind, crust’; Selkup 
Samoyed qddm ‘fish-scale’; Kamassian kam “fish-scale, money’. Collinder 
1955:22 and 1977:42; Rédei 1986—1988:121—122 *kama; Décsy 
1990:100 *kama ‘peel, skin’. 

Eskimo: Proto-Yupik-Siberian Eskimo *gamtaq ‘roof, ceiling’ > (?) 
Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik gamtita- “to become filled to the brim, to become 
very high (tide)’; Naukan Siberian Yupik gamtaq ‘roof, ceiling’; Central 
Siberian Yupik gamtag ‘attic, upper floor’; Sirenik gamta ‘ceiling, upper 
floor, attic’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:297. Siberian Eskimo 
loan in Chukchi gamian ‘ceiling’ (cf. Fortescue 2005:245—246). 
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Buck 1949:1.62 darkness; 4.12 skin; hide; 6.44 shirt; 6.51 shoe; 7.28 roof; 
12.26 cover (vb.); 12.27 hide, conceal; 15.63 dark (in color); 15.65 black. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:505—506, no. 353. 


573. Proto-Nostratic root *q"ar»- (~ *q^ary-): 
(vb.) *g^ar»- ‘to make a rasping sound, to be hoarse; to creak, to croak’; 
(n.) *g^ar»-a “neck, throat” 


A. Dravidian: Tamil karuttu ‘neck, throat’; Malayalam karuttu ‘neck (of man, 
animal, plant, vessel, etc.) Kota kart] ‘neck’; Kannada kattu “neck, 
throat’; Tulu kantely ‘neck, throat’; Gadba (Ollari) gadli ‘neck’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:127, no. 1366. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *qarqa- ‘pharynx, throat’: Georgian xaxa- (dialectal 
variant xarxa-) ‘pharynx, throat’; Mingrelian xorxot’a- ‘throat, gullet’; 
Svan qarq, qerq ‘throat’. Klimov 1964:264 *garqa- and 1998:334 *qarqa- 
‘pharynx, mouth’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:561 *garq-; Fühnrich 
2007:700 *garq-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *kler-/*k'or-/*kiy- ‘to make a rasping sound, to be 
hoarse; to creak, to croak’: Greek kp@Cw “to cry like a crow, to caw; (of a 
wagon) to creak, to groan’; Latin crocio “to caw like a crow’; Old English 
hrace, hracu ‘throat’, hr&can ‘to clear the throat, to spit’; Middle Low 
German rake ‘throat’; Dutch raak ‘back part of the palate’; Old High 
German rahho (*hrahho) ‘jaws, mouth (of beast); throat, cavity of mouth’ 
(New High German Rachen), rahhison “to clear one's throat’; Lithuanian 
krokiu, krokti / kriokiu, kridkti ‘to grunt’, (dial.) krokoti ‘to groan, to 
wheeze’; Russian Church Slavic krakati ‘to croak’. Pokorny 1959:567— 
571 *ker-, *kor-, *kr- ‘to make a rasping sound, to be hoarse, to caw, to 
croak, etc. ; Walde 1927—1932.1:413—418 “ker-, *kor-, *kr-; Mann 
1984—1987:541 “krago, -ið ‘to caw, to croak’ and 542 “krako, -ið ‘to 
caw, to croak’; Watkins 1985:29—30 *ker- and 2000:40 *ker- echoic root, 
base of various derivatives indicating loud noises of birds; Beekes 
2010.1:788 *kroh,k-; Boisacq 1950:511—512; Frisk 1970—1973.II:31; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:589; Hofmann 1966:157; De Vaan 2008:145— 
146; Ernout—Meillet 1979:151; Walde—Hofrmann 1965—1972.1:293; 
Orél 2003:187 Proto-Germanic *xrékjanan, 187 “xrekon, Onions 
1966:743 Common Germanic *yraik-; Klein 1971:633; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:576 *ker-, *kor-, *kr-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:577; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:299; Smoczynski 2007.1:316; Derksen 2008:245 and 2015:260. 

D. Eskimo: Proto-Yupik-Siberian Eskimo *garya ‘deep voice’ > Alutiiq 
Alaskan Yupik qaXsatu- “to have a deep voice’; Central Alaskan Yupik 
qaXsiy- “to have a deep voice’; Central Siberian Yupik garya- ‘to boast, to 
brag’, qari ‘deep voice’; Sirenik qarya ‘voice’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:289. 
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E. (?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *qəræ(qəræ)t- ‘crunching 
sound’ > Chukchi q?eqat-, qeq?et-, qeet- ‘crunch, creak (for example, 
snow underfoot)’; Kerek qa?aqa(a)t- ‘crunch’; Koryak regepacyacyet- 
‘crunch’. Fortescue 2005:246—247. 


Buck 1949:4.29 throat. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:507, no. 355. 


574. Proto-Nostratic root *qřath- (~ *qhath-): 
(vb.) *g^at^- “to beat, to strike, to fight’; 
(n.) *q^at^-a “anger, fury, wrath, spite; fight, battle, quarrel; killing, slaughter’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kat- ‘to beat, to strike’: Proto-Semitic *kat-at- “to beat, to 
strike’ > Arabic (Datina) katt ‘to demolish, to cut down’; Hebrew ka0a0 
[ND3] ‘to crush, to pound’; Aramaic ka@aé ‘to crush, to pound’; Ugaritic 
ktt ‘beaten (copper); Akkadian katatu ‘to be low or short; to suffer 
physical collapse; (in astrology) to descend to the horizon’; Geez / 
Ethiopic katta [nt] “to cut in little pieces, to beat’; Tigre (reduplicated) 
kátkáta ‘to hurt, to beat’; Tigrinya (reduplicated) kätkätä ‘to cut’; Amharic 
(reduplicated) kätäkkätä “to cut in little pieces, to chop up (wood)’; Gurage 
(reduplicated) kətäkätä ‘to break into pieces’, kdtta ‘to break bread in half, 
to make an incision in the eye’. Klein 1987:290; Leslau 1979:356, 357 and 
1987:298. Proto-Semitic *kat-as’- ‘to beat, to strike’ > Hebrew kadas 
[WND] ‘to crush, to pound’; Aramaic kaGas “to beat, to crush, to pound’; 
Syriac ka@as “to beat; to quarrel, to contend’. Murtonen 1989:242; Klein 
1987:290. Egyptian (reduplicated) ktkt ‘to beat, to strike’; Coptic 
(reduplicated) cotcet [6oT6eT] ‘to cut, to break, to destroy’. Hannig 
1995:890; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:146; Vycichl 1983:348. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil katavu (katavi-) ‘to be angry with, to be displeased with, 
to quarrel with’, katam ‘anger’, katar ‘to be angry with, to be displeased 
with, to be furious’, katarvu ‘fury, heat, vehemence’, kati ‘to be angry 
with’; Malayalam katam ‘wrath’, kataykkuka ‘to get angry’, katarppu 
‘getting angry’; Kannada kati, khati, kati, khati ‘anger, wrath’; Kolami 
kati “anger, hate’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:112, no. 1186. Tamil katu 
(kati-) ‘to kill, to murder, to cut, to divide’, katu ‘murder’, katal ‘killing, 
fighting, cutting, breaking’; Kannada kadu ‘to wage war, to fight, to 
contend with’, kaduha ‘fighting’; Tulu kaduni ‘to quarrel, to fight, to 
wrestle’, kadaduni ‘to fight’, kadata ‘a fight, war, battle’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:135, no. 1447. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *khath- ‘to fight’: Sanskrit sdtru-h ‘enemy, foe, 
rival’; Prakrit sattu- “enemy, foe’; Old Irish cath ‘battle’; Welsh cad ‘war’; 
Old Icelandic (in compounds) Aóó- ‘war, slaughter’; Old English (in 
compounds) headu- ‘war, battle’; Old High German (in compounds) hadu- 
‘fight, battle’; Middle High German hader ‘quarrel, strife’? (New High 
German Hader), Old Church Slavic kotora ‘battle’; Hittite kattu- ‘enmity, 
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strife’. Pokorny 1959:534 “kat- ‘to fight, to struggle’, *katu-, *kat(.)ro- 
‘fight, struggle’; Walde 1927--1932.1:339 *kat-; Mann 1984—1987:603 
#katio “to strike, to beat’, 603 *katros, -us (?) ‘striking, forceful’, 603 
*katus, -ii, -à “battle, fight’, 637 *kot- (*koteid, *kotos) “spite, anger; to 
spite, to bother, to rage’; Watkins 1985:27 *kat- and 2000:37 *kat- ‘to 
fight’; Mallory—Adams 1997:201 *katu- ‘fight’; Puhvel 1984— .4:138-- 
140 *katu- ‘strife’; Kloekhorst 2008b:466 *kh,et-(e)u- (?); Orél 2003:165 
Proto-Germanic *xapuz; Kroonen 2013:214 Proto-Germanic “haparo- 
“fight? and 214—215 *hapu- ‘battle’; De Vries 1977:278—279; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:279—280; Kluge—Seebold 1989:285; Walshe 1951:89 
*katu-; Mayrhofer 1956--1980.111:294, Derksen 2008:240: “PIE origin 
doubtful. The North European evidence points to *kat-.” According to 
Boisacq (1950:502), Beekes (2010.1:761), Chantraine (1968—1980.1:572), 
and Hofmann (1966:156), Greek kotéo ‘to bear a grudge against, to be 
angry’, kótog “grudge, rancor, wrath’ may belong here as well. However, 
Frisk (1970—1973.1:931—932) questions this comparison. 

Yukaghir qatik- ‘to wrestle’. Nikolaeva 2006:381. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian “qaetvo- “to stab (to death) > 
Chukchi qetva- ‘to stab (an animal) to death’; Koryak (Kamen) gatva- ‘to 
stab'; Alyutor qatv(2)- *to stab, to wound'. Fortescue 2005:233. 


Buck 1949:16.42 anger; 20.11 fight (vb.); 20.12 battle (sb.); 20.13 war. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:429, no. 273; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1224, *k/a/tV (or 
*kapitV 2) ‘to kill, to wage a war’. 


575. Proto-Nostratic root *q^oc^-: 


(vb.) *g^oc^- ‘to take off, to take away, to remove’ (> ‘to remove by wiping, 


sweeping, rubbing, peeling, pulling or tearing off, etc.”): 


(n.) *g"och-a “the act of removing; that which has been removed’ (> ‘rubbish, 


refuse, sweepings, etc.") 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *kac-ar-, *kac-t-ar- ‘to sweep, to wipe off, to 


wipe away’ > Geez / Ethiopic k”asara [hec], kYastara [teitd] ‘to 
sweep, to cleanse, to wipe away, to get rid of debris, to dust, to purify, to 
prune (trees), to correct’, mak"vastar [PwC] ‘rubbish heap, sweepings, 
refuse; broom, twigs (serving as a broom); snuffers for a candle’, k"astar 
[MAC] ‘sweepings’; Tigrinya kYdstdrd “to sweep, to wipe off, to filter’; 
Tigre k”dstdra “to sweep away’; Amharic k”dsdttdrd ‘to wipe off, to 
sweep away’; Gurage kostarra ‘filtered’. Leslau 1979:354 and 1987:296. 
Dravidian: Kannada kojanti ‘refuse (as of fruits)’; Tulu kujanti, kojanti 
‘the refuse of vegetables from which the juice has been pressed out’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:184, no. 2039. 

Proto-Kartvelian *goc- ‘to remove by wiping, sweeping, rubbing, peeling, 
etc.’: Old Georgian c 'ar-qoca- “to clean’, ma-qoca- “to wipe up, to root 
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out”, da-qoca- “to destroy’; Georgian xoc- ‘to wipe up, to rub, to sweep’; 
Laz xos- ‘to peel (fruit). Klimov 1998:340 *goc-; Fahnrich 2007:708 
*goc-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:567 *qoc-. 

D. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *qocya- “to tear’ > Koryak gocya-, 
qocyi- ‘to tear, to tear to pieces’; Alyutor qucya- ‘to tear’. Fortescue 2005: 
237. 


Buck 1949:9.28 tear (vb. trans.); 9.31 rub; 9.37 sweep. 


22.29. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *q’ 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
q- g-(?) k- q- k’- k- k- k- q- 
q- | Ha) | kw- | a- | K- | k | k | keen 
576. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *q'ab-a ‘jaw’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kavul “cheek, temple or jaw of elephant’; Malayalam 
kavil ‘cheek’; Tulu kaulu ‘the cheek’, kavundrasa, kavudrasa ‘cancer of 
the cheek’; Parji gavla, (metathesis in) galva ‘jaw’; (?) Telugu gauda “the 
cheek’; (?) Kui kilu ‘cheek’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:124, no. 1337. 
Either here or with Proto-Nostratic *k’ap"-a ‘jaw, jawbone’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *q'ab- ‘jaw’: Georgian q’b-a ‘jaw’, ni-q’b-er-i “chin, 
jaw’; Svan q'ab, hd-q’b-a ‘cheek’. Palmaitis—Gudjedjiani 1985:269 and 
315; Klimov 1964:209 *gba- and 1998:238 *gba- ‘jaw’; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:404 *gab-; Fahnrich 2007:503 *gab-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k’eb’-/*k’ob"- ‘(vb.) to munch, to chew; (n.) jaw’: 
Old Irish gop (Modern Irish gob) ‘beak, mouth’; New High German Kebe 
‘fish-gill’; Lithuanian žėbiù, Zébti ‘to munch’; Czech Zábra ‘fish-gill’. 
Pokorny 1959:382 *gep(h)-, *gebh- ‘jaw, mouth; to eat’; Walde 1927— 
1932.:570—571 *gep(h)-, *gebh-; Mann 1984—1987:389 “gebh- 
(*gebhl-, *gobh-) ‘jaw’; Watkins 1985:19 *gep(h)-, *gebh- and 2000:26 
*gep(h)-, *gebh- ‘jaw, mouth’; Mallory—Adams 1997:175 *geP- ‘to eat, 
to masticate’; Orél 2003:212 Proto-Germanic *kebran; Kroonen 2013:283 
*gebh-; Fraenkel 1962--1965.11:1294--1295, Smoczyhski 2007.1:775 
*gebh_, Note: Not related to *k’em-b'-/*k’om-b"-/*k’m-b"- “to chew (up), 
to bite, to cut to pieces, to crush’, *k'om-b^o-s ‘tooth, spike, nail’ (see 
below, no 578). 


Buck 1949:4.207 jaw. Bomhard 1996a:219, no. 624; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1903, *gAbV ‘jaw’. 


577. Proto-Nostratic root *q 'al- (~ *gal-) or *q’el-: 
(vb.) *q 'al- or *q’el- ‘to glitter, to sparkle, to shine, to be or become bright; to 
make bright"; 
(n.) *q’al-a or *q’el-a “any bright, shining object: star’ 


A. Afrasian: Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *k’al- ‘to shine, to make bright’ > 
Alagwa qal- “to polish’; Asa ?alalaya ‘star’. Ehret 1980:368, no. 6. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *K'el- ‘to shine, to be bright; to make bright’ 
(extended form *&'leHy-): Greek &yXo[F]óc (< *àya-yXaFóc ?) ‘splendid, 
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shining, beautiful, bright’, @yAaia ‘splendor, beauty, adornment’, yAjvea 
“bright things, trinkets, stars’, yAavkdc ‘gleaming, silvery’, yeAd@ ‘to 
laugh (at), yeAavow ‘to brighten, to cheer’, yeAavrg ‘cheerful’, y&Xog 
‘laughter’; Armenian cafr ‘laughter’; Old English cl@ne ‘clear, open 
(field); pure, clean’, clénsian ‘to clean, to cleanse, to clear (land of 
weeds), to purge (stomach), to purify (heart), to chasten (with affliction)’; 
Old Frisian kléne ‘small’; Old Saxon kleni, cleini ‘dainty, graceful’; 
Middle Dutch cléne “small, thin, clean’ (Modern Dutch klein); Old High 
German Kleini, cleini, chleine “clear, delicate, small’ (New High German 
klein ‘small’). Perhaps Hittite (abl. sg.) kal-ma-ra-az ‘ray (of the sun)’, 
(acc. sg.) &Pkal-mi-in “piece of firewood’, (nom. sg.) “Pkal-mi-Sa-na-as, 
kal-mi-es-na-as, kal-mi-is-na-as “brand, piece of firewood, (fire)bolt’. 
Pokorny 1959:366—367 *gel-, *gela-, *glé- “to shine, to be bright; to be 
happy, to smile, to laugh’; Walde 1927—1932.I:622—624 *gel-, *gelé-, 
(also *geléi- :) *g(e)lai-; Mann 1984—1987:390 “gel- ‘laugh; laughter’; 
Watkins 1985:18 *gel- (extended form “glei- in Germanic “klai-ni- 
“bright, pure’) and 2000:25 “gel- (extended form “glei-) ‘bright’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:83 (?) #glain- ‘bright’; Boisacq 1950:8, 143 *giai-, 
150, Frisk 1970--1973.1:12, 1:294—295, I:310--311, and 1:311—312 
*slai-; Chantraine 1968--1980.1:11--12, 1:214, E225—226; Hofmann 
1966:2, 42—43 “gel-, *gloi-, 45 *gel-; Beekes 2010.1:13, 1:264—265 
*gelh,-, 1:274—275; Orél 2003:214—215 Proto-Germanic *Alainiz; 
Kroonen 2013:290 Proto-Germanic “klainja- ‘fine’; Onions 1966:180 
West Germanic “klainaz, Klein 1971:141; Barnhart 1995:130; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:217—218; Walshe 1951:122; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:376 
*gel-, #g(e)lai-, Kluge—Seebold 1989:376, Puhvel 1984— .4:26—28; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:431; Martirosyan 2008:286—287 (nom. sg.) *éélh;-os 
(cf. Greek yéA@c). Note: this etymology is disputed by some scholars, 
either in whole or in part. 

C. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian “qelperat- ‘to glitter > Chukchi 
qelperat-, qelpera- ‘to glitter, to sparkle’; Kerek qilpijat- ‘to glitter, to 
sparkle’; [Alyutor itgil/-yarr(at)- ‘to glitter, to sparkle’]. Fortescue 
2005:234. 


Buck 1949:15.56 shine; 15.57 bright; 15.87 clean. 


578. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *q'aD'-a ‘sexual organs, genitals, private parts (male or 
female)': 


A. (?) Afrasian: Semitic: Akkadian kallii, gallii ‘sexual organ’ (this is usually 
considered to be a loan from Sumerian [cf. Von Soden 1965—1981:894]); 
Geez / Ethiopic &"a/h [dP*A«] ‘testicle’; Amharic kala ‘testicle’. Leslau 
1987:428. 
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Proto-Kartvelian “q'al- ‘penis’: Georgian q'I-e (< “q'al-e or *q'ol-e) 
‘penis’; Mingrelian ?ol-e (< *q’ol-a-i) ‘penis’; Laz q 'ol-e, k'ol-e ‘penis’; 
Svan [q'/-] in q'law “child (male). Klimov 1964:212 “gle- and 
1998:243—244 *gle- “penis”, Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:406 *qal-; 
Fahnrich 2007:505 *ġal-; Schmidt 1962:141 *qal-. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’el-t'-/*k’J-th- ‘vulva, womb’: Sanskrit jartü-h, 
jarta-h ‘vulva’, jathára-m (< *jalthara-m) “belly, stomach, womb’; Gothic 
kilbei ‘womb’, inkilbo ‘pregnant’; Old English cild ‘child’. Possibly also 
Old Swedish kulder, kolder (Modern Swedish kull) ‘child of the same 
marriage’; Old Danish köll (Modern Danish kuld) ‘child of the same 
marriage’; Norwegian (dial.) kold ‘child of the same marriage’. Mann 
1984—1987:1623 *gelt-; Mayrhofer 1956--1980.1:414 and I:423, Orél 
2003:212 Proto-Germanic “kelbaz, Kroonen 2013:309—310 Proto- 
Germanic “kulda- ‘litter (of progeny)’ (Gothic kilbei < *kelpin- and Old 
English cild < *keldiz-); Feist 1939:311 *gel-; Lehmann 1986:218 “gel- 
“(adj.) rounded; (vb.) to form a ball shape’; Onions 1966:169; Klein 
1971:131; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:42 1—422. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *kalvkk3 ‘egg, testicle’ > Finnish kalkku 
‘testicle’; Zyrian / Komi (Sysola, Permyak) kol'k, (East Permyak) kul'k 
‘egg, testicle’. Rédei 1986—1988:644—645 *kal'kks. 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *galqz ‘penis’: Chukchi alge ‘penis’; Kerek 
XalXa ‘penis’; Koryak rolqa ‘penis’; Alyutor ralga ‘penis’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen gatX, kaftX (Western, Southern kalka, Eastern kallaka) ‘penis’. 
Fortescue 2005:245. 


Sumerian gal, gal,la ‘vulva’, gal,-la-tur ‘vagina’, gal,la ‘sexual organs, 
genitals’. 


Buck 1949:4.47 womb; 4.48 egg; 4.49 testicle; 4.492 (penis). Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 1918a, *qUI|/E “penis, (?) vulva’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:509, no. 
358. 


579. Proto-Nostratic root “q 'am- (~ *q’am-): 


(vb.) *q 'am- “to crush, to grind; to chew, to bite, to eat’; 
(n.) *q’am-a ‘bite; tooth’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’am- ‘(vb.) to crush, to grind; to chew, to bite, to eat; (n.) 


flour': Proto-Semitic *k'am-ah- *(vb.) to crush, to grind; to chew, to bite, 
to eat; (n.) flour’ > Arabic (Datina) kamah ‘to eat’; Arabic kamh ‘wheat’; 
Hebrew kemah [MIZ] ‘flour, meal’; Ugaritic kmh ‘flour’; Akkadian kemi, 
kamu ‘to grind, to crush’, kemu ‘flour, meal’ (Old Akkadian kam?um); 
Geez / Ethiopic kamha [PF ch] ‘to eat grain or other fodder, to graze’; 
Gurage (Chaha) kama ‘flour’, (Wolane) kama “to put flour into the mouth, 
“to take a mouthful, to chew the narcotic plant’; Harari kàmaha ‘to take a 
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mouthful’; Gafat kumina ‘flour’; metathesis in: Tigrinya kY4hama ‘to 
swallow, to devour’; Tigre káhma ‘to take a mouthful (of flour or 
tobacco)’; Argobba kahama ‘to eat, to devour’; Amharic kamd ‘to swallow 
without chewing’. Murtonen 1989:378; Klein 1987:582; Leslau 1963:125, 
1979:479, and 1987:431. Semitic loans in Egyptian gmhw ‘bread made of 
fine flour’, qmhy-t “fine wheaten flour. Hannig 1995:857; Faulkner 
1962:279; Erman—Grapow 1921:190 and 1926—1963.5:40. Berber: 
Tuareg tamyast ‘molar tooth’; Siwa taymast ‘molar’; Nefusa tiymast 
‘molar’; Ghadames tiymas ‘molar’; Mzab tiymast ‘tooth’; Wargla tiymast 
‘tooth (other than molar); Tamazight twymast ‘tooth (in general), 
toothache’; Riff tiymast “tooth (in general), molar’; Kabyle tuymast “tooth 
(in general)’; Chaouia tiymast ‘tooth’. Proto-East Cushitic *k’om- ‘to 
chew, to bite, to eat” (< former prefix verb *-k’(o)m-) > Saho -gom-; 
Somali goom- ‘to wound’, goon ‘wound’; Dasenech (imptv.) kom ‘eat!’; 
Galla / Oromo k’am- “to chew c 'at?, Konso qom- ‘to chew’; Gollango qan- 
‘to chew’. Sasse 1979:25 and 1982:121—122. Proto-Highland East 
Cushitic *k’ama ‘flour’ > Burji k’admay “flour of all kinds of cereals’; 
Hadiyya k’ama ‘flour’; Kambata k’ama ‘flour’. Hudson 1989:65; Sasse 
1982:124. Diakonoff 1992:85 *gmh- ‘flour’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:336, 
no. 1545, *kamVh- ‘flour’. 

Proto-Indo-European *& 'em-b^-/*k 'om-b^-/*k'm-b^- “to chew (up), to bite, 
to cut to pieces, to crush’, *k'om-b^o-s ‘tooth, spike, nail’: Sanskrit 
jambhate, jabhate ‘to chew up, to crush, to destroy’, jambha-h ‘tooth’; 
Greek yóupoç ‘bolt, pin’, youpioc “a grinder-tooth’; Albanian dhëmb 
‘tooth’; Old Icelandic kambr ‘comb’; Swedish kam ‘comb’; Old English 
camb ‘comb’, cemban ‘to comb’; Old Saxon kamb ‘comb’; Dutch kam 
‘comb’; Old High German kamb, champ ‘comb’ (New High German 
Kamm); Lithuanian Zambas “pointed object’; Latvian zùobs ‘tooth’; Old 
Church Slavic zob» ‘tooth’; Polish ząb ‘tooth’; Russian zub [3y6] ‘tooth’; 
Tocharian A kam, B keme ‘tooth’. Rix 1998a:143—144 *gemb'- ‘to show 
the teeth, to snap, to chew, to bite’, *gomb"o- ‘tooth’; Pokorny 1959:369 
#6embh-, *gmbh- “to bite’, *gombho-s ‘tooth’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:575--576 *gembh-, *gsmbh- ‘to bite’, *gombho-s ‘tooth’; Mann 
1984—1987:404 *gombho ‘to show the teeth, to chew, to bite, to stab, to 
snap’, 404 *gombhos ‘spike, nail, tooth’; Watkins 1985:18 *gembh- and 
2000:26 *gembh- ‘tooth, nail’; Mallory—Adams 1997:594 #gombhos 
‘tooth’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:879  *£'emb[^]-,  *k’mb/*/-, 
*f'omb[^]o- and 1995.1:775 “k 'emb!- “to tear apart, to break to pieces, to 
bite’, *kmb^-, *k’omb'o- ‘tooth’; Chantraine 1968---1980.1:232: Boisacq 
1950:153 *gombho-s; Frisk 1970—1973.1:319—320; Beekes 2010.1:282 
*gembh- ‘to bite’, *£omb^-o- “cutting tooth’; Hofmann 1966:47 *gombhos; 
Orél 1998:82 and 2003:209 Proto-Germanic *kambaz, 209 *kambjanan; 
Kroonen 2013:279 Proto-Germanic *kamba- ‘comb’ (< *gomb"-o-), 279 
*kambjan- ‘to comb’, and 287 *kimbon- ‘crest, ridge’; De Vries 1977:299 
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*sembh- ‘to bite’, *gombhos ‘tooth’; Onions 1966:193 *gombhos; Klein 
1971:150 *gembh- ‘to bite, to cut to pieces’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:344 
*gombho-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:350 *gombho-; Adams 1999:194 
*sombho-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:186 *gombho-; Huld 1984:58; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:419; Derksen 2008:549 *gomb"-o- and 2015:512 
*gomb"-o-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.11:1288—1289; Smoczynski 2007.1:773 
*gombh-o-. Note: Not related to *k'eb^-/*k'ob^- *(vb.) to munch, to chew; 
(n.) jaw? (see above, no 575). 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *gametva- (or *qamatva-) ‘to eat’ 
> Chukchi gametva- “to eat (intr.)’, gemet- ‘to feed (at time of offering to 
star or fire, etc.)’, gemi-platku- ‘to finish eating’; Koryak qametva- ‘to give 
food (to a guest), to treat’; Alyutor gamitva- ‘to eat, to give food to’. 
Fortescue 2005:228. 


Buck 1949:4.27 tooth; 4.58 bite; 6.91 comb. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:435—436, 
no. 280. 


580. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *q’an-a ‘field, land, (open) country’: 


A. 


(?) Afrasian: Egyptian qn used as a designation for plants in a field, qnt 
‘plant’, qnni ‘plant’. Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:47; Hannig 1995:858 
and 861. 

Proto-Kartvelian *q'an- ‘cornfield, plowed field’: Georgian q'an-a 
‘cornfield, plowed field’, q'anobir- ‘plowed field’, kue-q'ana- ‘land, 
country’; Mingrelian ?van-a, ?on-a ‘cornfield, plowed field’; Laz q 'on-a, 
?on-a, jon-a ‘cornfield, plowed field’. Klimov 1964:208 “qana- and 
1968:237 *qana- ‘cornfield, plowed field’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:408 *gan-; Fahnrich 2007:507 *gan-. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *kentd ‘field, meadow, pasture’ > Finnish 
kenttä ‘field’; Karelian kenttä ‘meadow’; Lapp / Saami gied'de ‘(natural) 
meadow’; Votyak / Udmurt gid, gid' ‘stall, barnyard’; Zyrian / Komi gid 
‘stall, stall for sheep, pigpen’. Rédei 1986—1988:658—659 *kentd. 


Sumerian gan ‘field’, gan ‘planting, cultivation’, gána ‘field, land, country, 


“Sar ¢ 


area, region’, gán-zi, gán-zi-da ‘cultivation, tillage’, gdn-zi”” ‘a plant’. 
E] 38 3 3 3 


Buck 1949:1.23 plain, field, 8.12 field (for cultivation). Bomhard 1996a:219, 
no. 625; Hakola 2003:43, no. 128. 


581. Proto-Nostratic root *q ary- (~ “q 'ar?-): 
(vb.) *q ary- “to rot, to stink’; 
(n.) *q 'ar?-a ‘rotten, stinking, putrid thing’; (adj.) ‘rotten, stinking, putrid’ 
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A. Dravidian: Gondi karitana “to be rotten, to rot, to decay’, kari- ‘to be 
rotten, to go rotten’, karistana ‘to rot, to ret (hemp)’; Konda kark- ‘to go 
bad, to become rotten’; Pengo kran(g)- (krayt-) ‘to go bad, to become 
rotten (egg)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:126, no. 1360. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *q’ar-/*q’r- ‘to rot, to stink’: Georgian q’ar-/q’r- ‘to 
stink, to reek’, m-q r-al-i ‘stinking’; Mingrelian [?or-] in ?or-ad-, ?or-id-, 
?or-d- ‘to rot (tr., intr.), to stink’, ?or-ad-il-i ‘rotten’. Klimov 1964:209 
*gar- and 1998:237 *qar- : *qr- ‘to stink’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:409 *gar-/*qr-; Fáhnrich 2007:508 *gar-/*qr-. 


Buck 1949:15.26 bad smelling, stinking. 
582. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *q 'aw-a “head, forehead, brow’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k'aw- “forehead, brow’: Proto-Southern Cushitic *k'awa 
“brow ridge’ > Gorowa qaway ‘eyelid’; Dahalo k’awati “middle of 
forehead’; Ma’a "kumbiti ‘eyebrow’. Ehret 1980:252. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *q’ua- ‘forehead; handle (of an axe)’: Georgian q’ua 
‘handle of an axe, crust (of bread)’; Mingrelian ?va ‘forehead’; Laz k’va, 
q va ‘forehead’, (Xopa dialect) q’ua- “handle of a hoe’; Svan q 'ua, q 'uwa 
‘handle of an axe’ (this may be a loan from Georgian). Schmidt 1962:141; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:419 *qua-; Fahnrich 2007:520 *qua-; 
Klimov 1964:213 *qua- and 1998:245 *qua- “handle of an axe’. 
According to Klimov, “[i]n general the meaning “handle” is considered to 
be original”. 

C. (?) Proto-Indo-European (*k’ew-lo-s/)*k’u-lo-s ‘head, top, summit, peak’: 
Proto-Germanic *kullaz “head, top, summit, peak’ > Old Icelandic kollr 
“top, summit; head, pate; a shaven crown’; Norwegian koll “summit, peak’; 
Swedish (dial.) koll ‘summit, peak’; Old Danish kol, kuld ‘summit, peak’; 
Middle Low German kol, kolle ‘head, uppermost part of a plant’. Pokorny 
1959:397 [*geu-lo-s]; Orél 2003:223 Proto-Germanic *kullaz; De Vries 
1977:325; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:399 *g/no-. 


Sumerian gu ‘head, forehead’. 


Buck 1949:3.205 forehead; 4.206 eyebrow. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:508—509, 
no. 357. 


583. Proto-Nostratic root *q 'el-: 
(vb.) *q’el- ‘to swallow’; 
(n.) *q’el-a ‘neck, throat? 


A. Proto-Kartvelian “q 'e/- ‘neck, throat’: Georgian q’e/- “neck of a vessel, 
throat’; Mingrelian ?a/- ‘neck, neck of a vessel’, o-?al-es- ‘collar’; Laz 
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q al-, ?al-, al- “neck, neck of a vessel’; Svan [q’/-] in ma-q’l-a, ma-q 'l-i 
‘neck, throat’. Klimov 1964:209 *gel- and 1998:238 *gel- ‘neck’; Schmidt 
1962:140; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:410 *gel-; Fahnrich 2007:510 
*del-. 

B. Proto-Indo-European “k'el-/#k [- *(n.) neck, throat; (vb.) to swallow’: Old 
Irish gelim “to feed, to graze’; Latin gula “throat, gullet’, gluttio, glütio ‘to 
swallow, to gulp down’; Old English ceole ‘throat, gorge’; Dutch keel 
“throat”, Old High German kela ‘throat, gullet? (New High German Kehle); 
Armenian ekowl ‘devoured’; Old Church Slavic glatati ‘to swallow’; 
Russian glotát' [rrorare] “to swallow’; Czech Altati ‘to swallow, to 
devour’; Polish (dial) glutac “to drink noisely'; Slovenian goftati ‘to 
swallow, to devour, to belch’; Serbo-Croatian gutati ‘to devour’. Rix 
1998a:171 *guel- ‘to swallow, to devour, to gulp down’; Pokorny 
1959:365 *gel- ‘to swallow’; Walde 1927--1932.1:621 *gel-; Mann 
1984—1987:287 *golos, -à, -is, -iə ‘neck, throat, gullet’; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:284—285 *gel- (and *g"el-); De Vaan 2008:275 *gul-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:625—626 *gel- and *g¥el-; Orél 2003:212 Proto- 
Germanic *keluz ~ *kelon; Kroonen 2013:284 Proto-Germanic *kelon- 
‘throat’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:361 Proto-Germanic “kelon-, *kelu-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:364 West Germanic *kelon-; Derksen 2008:168. 
Note: Sanskrit gala-h ‘throat, neck’ does not belong here (cf. Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:330). 


Buck 1949:4.28 neck; 4.29 throat; 5.11 eat; 5.12 drink (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:508, no. 356; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1910, *gaLV ‘neck’ (Dolgopolsky 
includes possible Afrasian [Cushitic] cognates but incorrectly compares Proto- 
Kartvelian *q’el- “neck, throat’ with Proto-Indo-European *kol-so- “neck” [cf. 
Pokorny 1959:639 *k¥ol-so-; Mallory—Adams 1997:392 #kolsos]). 


584. Proto-Nostratic root *q in- (~ *q’en-): 


(vb.) *q 'in- ‘to freeze, to be or become cold’; 
(n.) *q 'in-a “cold, frost 


A. Dravidian: Kolami kinani, kinam ‘cold’; Gondi kinan, kind ‘cold’, kinnan 
‘wet, cool’, kinnita ‘cold’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:147, no. 1601. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *q'in- ‘to freeze’: Georgian q'in- ‘to freeze’, q'in-el- 
‘ice’; Mingrelian ?in- ‘to freeze’; Laz q’in- ‘to freeze’, q’in- ‘cold, frost’. 
Klimov 1964:212 “gin- and 1998:243 *qin- ‘to cool, to freeze’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:416--417 *qin-; Fahnrich 2007:517—518 


*din-. 


Buck 1949:15.86 cold. Bomhard 1996a:221, no. 629. 


22.30. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *cw 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
gw- gY- k- GW/u- gwh- k- g- k- q- 
-Gv- -g"- -k- -Gw/u- | .gwh- -X- -g- -y- 
585. Proto-Nostratic root *cVal- (~ #G"al-): 


(vb.) *c"al- ‘to curve, to bend, to roll; to be round’; 


(n.) *c"al-a ‘round object: circle, globe, sphere, ball, etc.’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *c"al-a ‘head, skull’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gVal- “to curve, to bend; to roll; to be round’: Proto- 


Semitic *gal-al- “to roll’ > Akkadian galalu ‘to roll’, gallu ‘rolling’; 
Hebrew galal [552] “to roll, to roll away (especially large stones)”, Jewish 
Palestinian Aramaic gallel “to roll, to turn over (and over)’; Aramaic galal 
“to roll, to roll away’; Arabic gulla “(cannon) ball; bomb’. D. Cohen 
1970— :125—129; Murtonen 1989:134; Klein 1987:101. Proto-Semitic 
(reduplicated) *gal-gal- ‘round object: wheel, sphere, globe, circle’ > 
Hebrew galgal [baba] “wheel, whirl, whirlwind’, gilgal [baba] “wheel”, 
Imperial Aramaic g/g/ ‘wheel’; Jewish Palestinian Aramaic gilgla ‘wheel’, 
galgal ‘belt’, galgel “to roll, to turn’; Syriac gigla ‘wheel’; Phoenician g/g/ 
‘wrapper’; Geez / Ethiopic ?angallaga [ATIN] (‘to roll together’ >) “to 
assemble (intr.), to come together, to keep company, to band together, to 
gather in crowds’; Tigre gálgála ‘to gather’. D. Cohen 1970— :118; Klein 
1987:99, Tomback 1978:65, Leslau 1987:190. Proto-Semitic *gal-am- “to 
wrap up, to roll up’ > Hebrew *galam [052] “to wrap up, to fold, to fold 
together’; Mandaic *g/m “to roll up, to wrap up’. D. Cohen 1970-- :129, 
Klein 1987:101. Proto-Semitic *gal-a3- “to wrap up, to twist together, to 
tie round” 5 Arabic galaza “to fold and wrap up, to twist firmly together, to 
tie round with the sinew of a camel's neck; to extend, to stretch’, galz 
‘sinew of a camel's neck for tying’. D. Cohen 1970— :122. Proto-Semitic 
*gal-al- “heap, pile, or circle of stones’ > Akkadian galalu ‘pebble’; 
Hebrew gal [23] “heap or pile of stones’, galilad [1223] ‘circles of 
stones’, gilgal [b252] “(sacred) circle (of stones)’; Jewish Palestinian 
Aramaic galala ‘stone’; Syriac gala ‘mound’; Palmyrene g//? ‘stone pillar, 
stele’. D. Cohen 1970— :126; Murtonen 1989:134; Klein 1987:99. 
Egyptian did?w (‘round object’ >) ‘pot’; Coptic go [xw] ‘cup’. Hannig 
1995:997; Faulkner 1962:320; Erman—Grapow 1921:219 and 1926— 
1963.5:532; Gardiner 1957:603 Vycichl 1983:324; Cerny 1976:311. 
Berber: Tuareg galallat ‘to be round’. Central Chadic: Logone 7golo 
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‘round’ (prefix *nV-). Orél—Stolbova 1995:214, no. 948, *gol- ‘to be 
round, to go round’, 221, no. 980, #gulul- ‘ball’; Ehret 1995:191, no. 301, 
#owil- “to bend, to turn (intr.)’; Militarév 2012:91 Proto-Afrasian *g”VIVI-. 
Dravidian: Tamil kulukkai ‘circular earthen bin for storing grain’; 
Malayalam kulukka ‘recepticle of rice, made of bamboo mats or twigs’; 
Konda kolki ‘a big basket for storing grain, kept on a terrace below the 
roof’; Kuwi kolki ‘recepticle for storing paddy’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:163, no. 1805. 

Proto-Kartvelian *cwel-/*awl- “to curve, to bend’: Georgian [yul-/yvl-] “to 
curve, to bend’; Mingrelian [yul-] ‘to curve, to bend’; Laz [yul-] ‘to curve, 
to bend’; Svan [yul-] ‘to curve, to bend’. Klimov 1998:226 *ywel- : *ywl- 
‘to curve; to bend’ — according to Klimov, this “verb stem may be 
extracted from numerous derivatives”: Fahnrich—Sardschweladse 
1995:403—404 *yun-/*yul-; Fahnrich 2007:500 “yul-. Proto-Kartvelian 
*Gwl- “bent, curved’: Georgian yul- (Old Georgian myul-) ‘kind of sickle’; 
Mingrelian yula- “bent, crooked’; Laz yul(a)- “crooked, squint’, toli-yula- 
“squint-eyed”. Klimov notes that it is unclear whether Svan yulaj ‘knee’ 
belongs here. Klimov 1998:227 *ywl- ‘bent, curved’. Proto-Kartvelian 
*Gwl-az- ‘to twist, to twine, to bend’: Georgian yvlaz- ‘to twist, to twine, to 
bend’; Mingrelian yuloz- ‘to twist, to twine, to bend’. Klimov 1998:228 
*ywl-az- ‘to get crooked; to bend’. Proto-Kartvelian *cwl-ar3- ‘to twist, to 
twine, to bend’: Georgian gularc’-n- ‘to twist, to twine, to bend’ (Old 
Georgian past participle yularc'n-il- ~ gular3n-il- “crooked, bent’); Svan 
yurja-n- “to twist, to twine, to bend’. Klimov 1998:228 *ywi-ar3,- “to get 
crooked; to bend’. Proto-Kartvelian *cwl-arc '- ‘to twist, to roll’: Georgian 
yvlaré’-n- “to twist, to roll’; Mingrelian yuloc 'k - “to twist, to roll’. Klimov 
1998:228 *ywi-arc- “to twist, to roll’. Proto-Kartvelian *cwl-ek ’-/*Gwl-ik’- 
“to twist, to twine, to curve, to bend’: Georgian [yvlek’-] ‘to twist, to twine, 
to curve, to bend’, xvlik’- (< *ywlik’-) ‘lizard’; Mingrelian [ylik '-] “to twist, 
to twine, to curve, to bend’; Laz [yvelik’-, ylik’-] ‘to twist, to twine, to 
curve, to bend. Klimov 1998:228 *ywl-ek-/*ywl-ik- ‘to get crooked, to get 
curved’. Proto-Kartvelian *cwi-erc’- ‘earthworm’: Georgian yvle(r)c - 
“spiral rod’ (dialectal also yvlenc’-); Mingrelian yve(r)c’k’-, yve(n)c’k’- 
‘earthworm’; Svan ywdsq’ ‘earthworm’. Klimov 1998:229 “ywl-erc- 
‘earthworm’ — according to Klimov, “[t]he Georgian lexeme underwent a 
semantic shift". 

Proto-Indo-European *g/al-k'- *(vb.) to curve, to bend, to twist, to turn; 
(n.) curved object: sickle’: Latin falx ‘a sickle, bill-hook, pruning-hook; a 
sickle-shaped implement of war, used for tearing down stockades', fecto 
*to bend; to alter the shape of, to bow, to twist, to curve; to change, to alter, 
to influence; to turn round in a circle’; (?) Greek @dAkyg “rib (of a ship)’. 
Mann 1984—1987:378 *guhalk- (?) ‘sickle; sickle-shaped claw’; Boisacq 
1950:1012; Beekes 2010.1I:1549; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1174—1175; 
Frisk 1970---1973.11:986--987, De Vaan 2008:200 borrowing?; Ernout— 
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Meillet 1979:214 and 239—240; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:449— 
450 and I:514—S515. 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *yælmə- “(to be) crooked or 
winding’ > Chukchi yelma-, welma- ‘to be crooked, to twist (road)’; Kerek 
walma- ‘to bend’; Koryak yalmay ‘crooked’, yel/ma-tku- ‘to twist (road)’; 
Alyutor yalma- ‘crooked’. Fortescue 2005:83. 


Buck 1949:8.33 sickle; scythe; 10.76 wheel; 12.74 crooked; 12.81 round (adj.); 
12.82 circle; 12.83 sphere. 


586. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *c"al-a “head, skull’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *g”al- ‘to curve, to bend, to roll; to be round’; 
(n.) *c"al-a ‘round object: circle, globe, sphere, ball, etc.” 


A. Proto-Afrasian *g"al- ‘head, skull’, (reduplicated) *g"al-g"al-: Proto- 
Semitic (reduplicated) *gul-gul- “skull > Akkadian gulgullu, gulgullatu 
‘skull; container shaped like a human skull’; Biblical Hebrew gulgole@ 
[naa] “skull, head, poll (person)’; Jewish Palestinian Aramaic gogalta, 
gulgulta “skull. D. Cohen 1970— _ :118; Murtonen 1989:134; Klein 
1987:99. Egyptian d3d? [*da#da3] (< *gal-gal) ‘head’; Coptic gog [xwx] 
‘head’. Faulkner 1962:319; Erman—Grapow 1921:218 and 1926— 
1963.5:530—531; Gardiner 1957:603; Hannig 1995:997; Vycichl 
1983:334 — according to Vycichl, Egyptian d?d? ‘head’ may ultimately be 
related to d3d?w ‘pot’ (see above); Cerny 1976:310—311. East Chadic: 
Kwang golo, gold ‘head’. Central Chadic: Muktele gəl ‘head’. 
Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.11:183. Takacs 2011a:42. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *g""gl- ‘head’: Armenian glux ‘head’; Lithuanian 
galvà ‘head’ (gen. sg. galvós); Latvian galva (gen. sg. galvas) ‘head’; Old 
Prussian gallu (gen. sg. galwas) ‘head’; Old Church Slavic glava ‘head’; 
Serbo-Croatian g/áva ‘head’; Russian golovd [ronoBa] ‘head’; Czech Alava 
‘head’; Polish głowa ‘head’. Pokorny 1959:349—350 *eal- ‘bald, naked’; 
Walde 1927--1932.1:537--538 *gal-; Mann 1984—1987:1615 “galua 
‘head’; Preobrazhensky 1951:139—140 Indo-European root *ghd/- (with 
suffix “-ua [cf. Brugmann--Delbriick 1897—1916.II/1:208]); Derksen 
2008:176 *golH-u-eh,; Mallory—Adams 1997:45 “#g(h)olh,u-eh,- “bald- 
plate’; Fraenkel 1962--1965.1:131--132, Smoczynski 2007.1:154—155; 
Derksen 2008:176 *golH-u-eh, and 2015:162—163 *golH-ueh,-. Note: 
Not related to words for “bald, bare, naked’ (Proto-Nostratic *k’al’- [~ 
*k’al¥-] “[adj.] bald, bare; [n.] bald spot”). 


Buck 1949:4.20 head; 4.202 skull. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:237—238, no. 94, 
*eUÍla ‘round, sphere’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 613, #goLu (or *goyVLu ?) 
‘skull’ (— in descendant languages: ‘sphere, ball’). 


22.31. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *q'w 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
q'v- q'v- (?) k- q'w/u- kw- k- k- k- q- 
-q'- -q'w- (?) -k(k)- -Qq'w/u- | -k'"- -k- -k- -k- -q- 
587. Proto-Nostratic root *q Yad- (~ *q Wad-): 


(vb.) *q Yad- ‘to abide, to dwell; to relax, to rest, to be or become calm’; 
(n.) #q Wad-a ‘dwelling, abode, house’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil kuti ‘house, abode, home, family, lineage, town, tenants’, 
kutikai ‘hut made of leaves, temple’, kufical ‘hut’, kuticai, kutinai ‘small 
hut, cottage’, kutimai ‘family, lineage, allegiance (as of subjects to their 
sovereign), servitude’, kutiy-al ‘tenant’, kutiyilar ‘tenants’, kutil ‘hut, shed, 
abode’, kutankar ‘hut, cottage’; Malayalam kuti ‘house, hut, family, wife, 
tribe’, kutima “the body of landholders, tenantry’, kutiyan ‘slaves’, kutiyan 
‘inhabitant, subject, tenant’, kutinnil ‘hut, thatch’, kutil ‘hut, outhouse near 
palace for menials’; Kannada gudi ‘house, temple’, gudil, gudalu, 
gudisalu, gudasalu, gudasala ‘hut with a thatched roof”, Kodagu kudi 
‘family of servants living in one hut’; Tulu gudi ‘small pagoda or shrine’, 
gudisalu, gudisilu, gudsilu, gudicily ‘hut, shed’; Telugu kotika ‘hamlet’, 
gudi ‘temple’, gudise “hut, cottage, hovel’; Kolami gud ‘temple’; Parji 
gudi “temple, village, resthouse’; Gadba (Ollari) gudi ‘temple’; Kui gudi 
‘central room of house, living room’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:151—152, 
no. 1655. (Note: According to Mayrhofer 1956--1980.1:222, Sanskrit 
kuti-h ‘cottage, hut’ and several similar forms are Dravidian loans.) 
Proto-Kartvelian *q ’wed- ‘house’: Georgian [gq 'ude-] ‘house’ in: sa-q 'ud- 
el- ‘cloister, refuge’, kva-q 'ude- ‘stone house’, da-q 'ud-eb-a “to become 
calm, quiet, tranquil’, g’ud-r-o ‘calm, quiet, tranquil’; Mingrelian ?ude- 
‘house’; Svan qwed-i “calm, quiet, tranquil’. Fáhnrich 2007:513 *qwed-; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:412 *qwed-; Klimov 1998:245—246 
*dud-e ‘house’. 

(?) Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kota ‘tent, hut, house’ > Finnish kota 
‘Lapp hut’, koti, koto ‘home’; Estonian koda ‘house’, kodu ‘home’; Lapp / 
Saami goatte/goade- ‘tent, hut’; Mordvin kudo, kud ‘house’; Cheremis / 
Mari kudo ‘house’; Votyak / Udmurt kwa, kwala ‘summer hut’; Ostyak / 
Xanty kat ‘house’; Hungarian hdz ‘house, residence, abode, home’. 
Collinder 1955:130—131 and 1977:142; Rédei 1986—1988:190 *kota; 
Joki 1973:272--273 “kota, Sammallahti 1988:543 “kota “house, hut’. 
These forms may be Indo-Iranian loans. 
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Sumerian gid “home, family; nest’. 


Buck 1949:7.12 house; 7.13 hut. Hakola 2000:78, no. 318, *kotz “teepee”, 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1907, *quid/i] ‘house, hut’. 


588. Proto-Nostratic root *q Wal- (~ *q’Wal-): 
(vb.) *q Yal- ‘to call (out), to cry (out), to shout’; 
(n.) *q ""al-a ‘call, cry, outcry, sound, noise, hubbub, uproar’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’al- ‘to call (out), to cry (out), to shout’: Proto-Semitic 
*k’a/wa/l- ‘to speak, to call, to cry’ > Hebrew kal Dip] ‘sound, voice’; 
Aramaic kal ‘voice, echo, news’; Syriac kala “to call, to cry out, to shout’; 
Phoenician k/ ‘voice’; Ugaritic k/ ‘voice’; Mandaic kala ‘voice’; Akkadian 
kalu “to speak, to call, to cry’, kiilu ‘speech’; Amorite kw/ ‘to speak’; 
Arabic kala ‘to speak, to say, to tell’, kaw! “word, speech’; Sabaean kwl 
‘speaker’; Mehri kawl ‘speech’; Geez / Ethiopic kal [PA] ‘voice, word, 
saying, speech, statement, discourse, command, order, sound, noise, 
expression, maxim, thing’; Tigrinya kal ‘word’; Tigre kal ‘word’; Amharic 
kal ‘word’; Gurage kal ‘voice, thing’. Murtonen 1989:372; Zammit 
2002:348; Klein 1987:565; Leslau 1979:474 and 1987:426. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic “k ala?-, *k'"alaa?- “to shout’ > Iraqw kwala?-/qwala?- ‘to be 
joyful, to be glad’, qwala? ‘joy’; Ma’a -kalá/-xalá “to bark’, -kalá?e ‘to 
shout’; K’wadza k’wa?aliko ‘voice’. Ehret 1980:268. East Chadic *kawal- 
“to cry, to shout; to speak, to call’ > Kabalay ye-kuwala “to cry, to shout’; 
Dangla kole ‘to speak, to call’; Lele ya-kolo “to cry, to shout’; Jegu kol ‘to 
speak, to call’; Birgit kole ‘to speak, to call’; Bidiya kol ‘to speak, to call’. 
Diakonoff 1992:24 #kwal (> *kul) ‘call, voice’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:335, 
no. 1541, *kal-/*kawal- ‘speak’; Ehret 1995:245, no. 442, “k Wal- ‘to call’. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite ku-la-a ‘prayer, plea’, ku-ul-la- “to call 
out”, ku-ul “prayer, invocation’; Neo-Elamite ku-la “cry, plea’. Dravidian: 
Tamil kulai “to bark (as a dog), to talk incoherently’, kulaippu “barking, 
snarling’, kulavai “chorus of shrill sounds’; Malayalam kulakula imitative 
of barking. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:163, no. 1811. Kannada gullu ‘loud 
noise, hubbub'; Telugu gollu ‘noise, hubbub, uproar’, kolakola ‘noise, 
tumult’, golagola ‘a confused noise”, gola ‘loud noise or outcry’, gulgu ‘to 
grumble’; Tulu gullu “a great noise, shout, uproar’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:163, no. 1813. 

C. Indo-European: Greek fuf (Doric BAaya) (< #k WLa- < *k’wl-eA- [*k™l- 
aA-]) ‘a bleating, the wailing of children’; Old High German klaga ‘cries 
of pain; complaint, lament, lamentation, grievance’ (New High German 
Klage). Boisacq 1950:123 Bà- < *q¥l-; Beekes 2010.1:221; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:373; Kluge—Seebold 1989:373; Brugmann 1904:176 BA- < “gt. 

D. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) qolil “sound, noise, tinkling’, golini- ‘to 
make a noise’, qoli-Có:n ‘noiselessly’. Nikolaeva 2006:384. 
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E. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan “quli- “to cry or shout’: Chukchi quli-, qole- 


nto- ‘to shout’, (reduplicated) quliqul ‘voice, cry’, e-quli-ke ‘silently’; 
Kerek quli-Inaat- ‘to shout’, quliiXul ‘song’; Koryak qolejav- ‘to sing’, 
(reduplicated) quliqul ‘song’; Alyutor (reduplicated) quliqul ‘song’, 
qulijava- ‘to sing’; Kamchadal / Itelmen quli(qul) ‘song’, golento- ‘to sing’ 
(these may be loans from Chukotian). Fortescue 2005:241; Mudrak 
1989b:105 *quli- “voice, cry’. 


Buck 1949:18.13 (18.14) shout, cry out; 18.21 speak, talk; 18.41 call (vb. = 
summon). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:487, no. 333; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1913, 
*aU[?]IV “to speak, to call’. 


589. Proto-Nostratic root *q Wal- (~ *q’Wal-): 


(vb.) *q Yal- ‘to strike, to hit, to cut, to hurt, to wound, to slay, to kill’; 
(n.) *q "al-a ‘killing, murder, manslaughter, destruction, death’ 
Probably identical to: 

(vb.) *q Yal- ‘to throw, to hurl’; 

(n.) *q "al-a ‘sling, club; throwing, hurling’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian “k al- “to strike, to hit, to cut, to kill, to slaughter’: (?) 


Proto-Semitic *k'a/ta/I- “to kill, to slay’ > Akkadian katalu “to kill, to 
slaughter’; Arabic katala ‘to kill, to slay, to murder, to assassinate’, katl 
‘killing, murder, manslaughter, homicide, assassination’; Hebrew katal 
[0p] (< *kat-al-, with t < t through assimilation to the preceding 
emphatic) ‘to slay, to kill’, kefel [0p] “murder, slaughter’; Syriac katal “to 
kil? (Ancient Aramaic kt/), Sabaean kt/ ‘to kill’; Geez / Ethiopic katala 
[PTA] ‘to kill, to put to death, to slay, to murder, to execute, to slaughter, 
to attack, to engage in battle, to combat, to fight, to wage war’; Tigrinya 
kätälä ‘to kill’; Tigre kdtla ‘to kill’; Gurage katdld ‘to kill’. Murtonen 
1989:374; Klein 1987:575; Militarév 2011:78 Proto-Semitic *ķtl, Leslau 
1979:508 and 1987:451—452; Zammit 2002:333. Proto-Semitic *&'al-as- 
‘to strike, to hit, to hew off, to cut off > Arabic kalaza ‘to hit, to beat’; 
Geez / Ethiopic K"allaza [%AH] ‘to amputate, to hew off, to cut off, to 
prune’, &"alz [P*AN] ‘pruning’, mak"laz [(e" ^t], maklaz [PHAN] ‘axe’, 
maklaza [PPH] ‘to hew, to carve’; Amharic &"állázá ‘to prune, to cut off 
thorns’. Leslau 1987:431. Proto-Semitic *k’al-am- ‘to cut, to divide’ > 
Arabic kalama ‘to cut, to clip, to pare (nails, etc.), to prune, to trim, to lop 
(trees, etc.)’, kulama ‘clippings, cuttings, parings, shavings, nail cuttings’; 
Geez / Ethiopic makala [d"**^A] “to divide’, maklamt [PPAPt] ‘knife’; 
Tigrinya mákálà ‘to divide’; Amharic máklàmt ‘knife’; Tigre mdkalmdat 
‘knife’; Gurage mák"lant ‘a kind of knife’. Leslau 1979:415 and 1987:354. 
Egyptian (Demotic) qlh ‘to knock, to strike’; Coptic kolh [kwag], kolh 
[Kox2] ‘to knock, to strike’, k/he [kage] ‘knock’. Vycichl 1983:80; Cerny 
1976:57. Proto-East Cushitic *k’al- ‘to slaughter’ > Galla / Oromo k’al- ‘to 
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slaughter’; Somali qal- ‘to slaughter’; Hadiyya alaleess- ‘to slaughter’. 
Sasse 1979:49. 

Proto- Dravidian “ko/- ‘to strike, to hit, to cut, to hurt, to wound, to slay, to 
kill’: Dravidian: Tamil kol (kolv-, konr-) “to kill, to murder, to destroy, to 
ruin, to fell, to reap, to afflict, to tease’, kolai ‘killing, murder, vexation, 
teasing’; Malayalam kolluka ‘to kill, to murder’, kollika ‘to make to kill’, 
kolli ‘killing’, kula ‘killing, murder’; Kota kol ‘act of killing’; Toda kwaly 
‘murder’; Kannada kol, kollu, kolu (kond-) ‘to kill, to murder’, kole 
‘killing, murder, slaughter’, kolluvike ‘killing’; Kodagu koll- (kolluv-, 
kond-) “to kill’; Tulu kole ‘murder’; Telugu kollu ‘to kill’, kola ‘sin; 
murder, holocaust, enmity’; Brahui xalling “to strike, to kill, to fire (a gun), 
to throw (stone)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:192, no. 2132; Krishnamurti 
2003:118 “kol- ‘to kill’. Tamil kol (kolv-, kont-) “to strike, to hurt’, ko! 
“killing, murder”, Malayalam kolka (kont-) “to hit, to take effect, to come in 
contact”, kollikka “to hit’, ko] “hitting, wound, damage’; Kota kol-/kon- 
(kod-) “to pain, to trouble’; Toda kwil- (kwid-) ‘to quarrel’; Tulu konpini 
‘to hit’, kolpuni, kolpuni “to come into collision’; Telugu konu “to be 
pierced (as by an arrow)’; Kolami go-/- (godd-) ‘to beat, to shoot with a 
bow’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:194, no. 2152. 

Proto-Kartvelian *q 'wal- “to slay, to kill’: Georgian k’al-/k’l- (< *k’wal- < 
#q 'wal-) “to kill’; Mingrelian ?vil- ‘to kill’; Laz q’vil-, ?vil-, ?il- ‘to kill’. 
Schmidt 1962:70, 71, and 119. 

Proto-Indo-European *k 'we[-/*k Wol-/#k ""]- “to strike, to hit, to cut, to hurt, 
to wound, to slay, to kill’: Old Icelandic kvelja ‘to torment, to torture’, kvöl 
‘torment, torture’; Faroese kvøl ‘torment, torture’; Norwegian kvelja ‘to 
torment, to torture’; Swedish kválja ‘to torment, to torture’, kval ‘torment, 
torture’; Danish kvæle “to torment, to torture’, kval ‘torment, torture’; Old 
English cwelan ‘to die’, cwellan ‘to kill’, cwealm ‘killing, murder; death, 
mortality; pestilence, plague; pain, torment’, cwield ‘destruction, death’, 
cwielman ‘to kill, to torment, to oppress’, cwalu ‘killing, violent death, 
destruction’; Old Saxon quala “torture, torment, agony, pain’, quelan “to 
die’, quellian ‘to torture, to kill’; Middle Dutch quelen ‘to be ill, to suffer’; 
Dutch kwellen ‘to vex, to tease, to torment’; kwaal ‘complaint, disease’; 
Old High German quellan “to kill (New High German quälen ‘to torture, 
to torment’), quelan ‘to die’, quala “torture, torment, agony, pain’ (New 
High German Qual); Welsh ballu ‘to die’; Lithuanian geliu, gélti “to sting, 
to ache’, gé/a ‘torture’; Old Prussian gallan ‘death’; Armenian kefem ‘to 
torture’. Rix 1998a:185 *g4elH- ‘to torment, to torture, to stab’; Pokorny 
1959:470—471 *g"el- ‘to stab’; Walde 1927—1932.1:689—690 *g¥el-; 
Mann 1984—1987:354 *guel- “pain, sorrow’, 355 “gueleio “to hurt, to 
harm’, 363 *gulid (*gual-) ‘to strike, to cast, to hurt, to beat down’, 366 
*euolio “to fell, to lay low’; Watkins 1985:24 *g"el- and 2000:34 *g’ela- 
(also *gWel-) ‘to pierce’; Mallory—Adams 1997:324—345 *gwel- “to 
sting, to pierce’ and 549 *gve[- “to strike, to stab’; Orél 2003:227 Proto- 
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Germanic *kwaljanan, 227 *kwelanan; Kroonen 2013:315 Proto-Germanic 
*kwaljan- “to make suffer; pain’, 315 *kwalo- ‘torment’, 316 *kwelan- ‘to 
suffer’, and 316 *kweld- ‘agony’; De Vries 1977:337 and 339; Onions 
1966:505, 729, and 731; Klein 1971:402, 608, and 609; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:572 *g¥el-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:573; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.I: 
428 and 1:434; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:145—146; Smoczynski 2007.1:168 
*g'elH-; Derksen 2015:167—168 and 170 *g’elH-. 

E. Proto-Uralic *kola- ‘to die’: Finnish kuole- ‘to die’; Estonian koole- ‘to 
die’; Mordvin kulo- ‘to die’; Cheremis / Mari kole- ‘to die’; Votyak / 
Udmurt kul- ‘to die’; Zyrian / Komi kul- “to die’; Vogul / Mansi hool- ‘to 
die’; Ostyak / Xanty kal- ‘to die’; Hungarian hal-/hol- ‘to die’; Yurak 
Samoyed / Nenets haa- ‘to die’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan ku- ‘to die’; 
Yenisei Samoyed / Enets kaa- ‘to die’; Selkup Samoyed qu- ‘to die’; 
Kamassian kü- ‘to die’. Collinder 1955:28, 1965:139—140, and 1977:48, 
Rédei 1986—1988:173 *kola-; Décsy 1990:100 *kola “to die’. Yukaghir 
(Northern / Tundra) qoolew-, quolew- ‘to kill’. Nikolaeva 2006:384. 


Sumerian gul ‘to destroy’. 


Buck 1949:4.75 die; dead; death; 4.76 kill. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:510—512, 
no. 359; Illic-Svityé 1965:370 *go(H)la; Caldwell 1913:618; Hakola 2000:82, 
no. 339, and 2003:52, no 161; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1911, *gola ‘to kill’. 


590. Proto-Nostratic root *q al- (~ *q’Wal-): 
(vb.) *q Yal- ‘to throw, to hurl’; 
(n.) *q "al-a ‘sling, club; throwing, hurling’ 
Probably identical to: 
(vb.) *q Yal- ‘to strike, to hit, to cut, to hurt, to wound, to slay, to kill’; 
(n.) *q "al-a ‘killing, murder, manslaughter, destruction, death’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k'"al- ‘to throw, to hurl’: Proto-Semitic *k’al-af- ‘to 
throw, to hurl’ > Hebrew kala” [059p] “to sling, to hurl forth’, kela” [259p] 
“sling”, Syriac kala ‘sling’; Ugaritic k/° ‘sling’; Arabic mikla° “slingshot, 
sling, catapult’; Geez / Ethiopic kalfa [PA0] ‘to throw from a sling, to hit 
a ball’, makla? [PPAS] ‘sling, club’; Tigrinya kdl°e ‘to hit a ball with a 
stick’; Amharic kálla ‘to decapitate’. Murtonen 1989:377—378; Klein 
1987:581; Leslau 1987:426; Zammit 2002:344. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *g’wil- ‘shoulder bone, shoulder blade; arm’: Georgian 
q vl-iv-i “shoulder blade’; Mingrelian ?vil-e ‘bone, arm’; Laz q’vil-i, ?il-i 
“bone”. Klimov 1964:211—212 *qwl-iw- and 1998:242 *qwl-iw-; Schmidt 
1962:141; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:415 *qwil-; Fahnrich 2007:516 
*qwil-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k’Wel-/*k’Wol-/*k’’]- “to throw, to hurl’: Greek 
Para (Arcadian -6222.9) “to throw’, PAñua ‘a throw, cast (of dice)’, BoA 
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“a throw, the stroke or wound of a missile’, BOAoc “a throw with a casting- 
net, a cast (of a net)”, BoAíc ‘a javelin; a cast of the dice, a die’; Welsh blif 
‘catapult’. Rix 1998a:185--186 “gtelh,- ‘to throw, to hurl’; Pokorny 
1959:471—472 “gtel-, *g¥ela-, *g¥le- “to throw, to hurl’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:690--692 *g¥el-, *g¥elé(i)-; Mann 1984—1987:355 *euelo, -ið ‘to 
hurl, to fling’, 363 *gulid (*gual-) “to strike, to cast, to hurl, to beat down’; 
Watkins 1985:25 *gwela- and 2000:34 *gWela- ‘to throw, to reach’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:591—582 *gWelh,- “to throw’; Boisacq 1950:114 
Greek PAM < *g¥lid (root *g'el-, stem *g¥elé-); Hofmann 1966:32 
*ou lid; Frisk 1970--1973.1:215--217, Chantraine 1968—1980.I:161— 
163 #gWela,-, *e"leo,-; Beekes 2010.1:197—198 *gvelh,-. 


Buck 1949:10.25 throw (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:512, no. 360. 
591. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *q "ar-a ‘edge, point, tip, peak’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian #“k ar- “highest point, top, peak, summit, hill, mountain, 
horn’: Proto-Semitic *k’arn- ‘horn, summit, peak’ > Akkadian karnu 
‘horn’; Ugaritic krn ‘horn’; Hebrew keren [IDR] ‘horn; corner, point, 
peak’; Phoenician krn ‘horn’; Aramaic karna ‘horn’; Palmyrene krn “horn, 
comer’; Arabic karn ‘horn, top, summit, peak (of a mountain)’, kurna 
‘salient angle, nook, corner’; Harsisi kon/keron “horn, hill, top’, kernet 
“corner”, Mehri kon/karün ‘horn, peak, spur; tall narrow-based hill; hilt of a 
dagger; pod (of beans)’, karnét ‘corner’; Sheri / Jibbali kun/kérün “horn, 
hilt of a dagger, pod, peak’; Geez / Ethiopic karn [PC] ‘horn, trumpet, tip, 
point’; Tigre kar, kdrn ‘horn’; Tigrinya kárni ‘horn’; Harari kär ‘horn’; 
Gurage kär ‘horn’; Amharic känd (< *k’arn-) ‘horn’; Argobba känd ‘horn’. 
Murtonen 1989:387; Klein 1987:595; Diakonoff 1992:85 Proto-Semitic 
#qrn- ‘horn’; Militarév 2008a:200 and 2011:77 Proto-Semitic *kar-n-; 
Leslau 1963:128, 1979:494, and 1987:442; Zammit 2002:338. Geez / 
Ethiopic kardu [PC4-] ‘hill’. Leslau 1987:440. Egyptian q3? ‘hill, high 
ground, high place’, gq? ‘hill, high place’, q7y-t “high ground, arable 
land’, q7-t ‘high land, height’, qy-t “high ground, arable land”, q7, q3y ‘to 
be high, exalted’, q3! ‘tall, high, exalted’, q?w ‘height’; Coptic (Sahidic), 
koie [koe], koeie [koeie], (Bohairic) koi [Koi] (< *qy < *q5y) ‘field’, kro 
[kpo] (Demotic gr ‘shore’, grr? ‘embankment’) ‘shore (of sea, river), limit 
or margin (of land), hill, dale’. Hannig 1995:847, 847—848, 848; Faulkner 
1962:275; Erman—Grapow 1921:188 and 1926—1963.5:1—3, 5:5, 5:6; 
Gardiner 1957:596; Cerny 1976:51 and 61; Vycichl 1983:73 and 85. Proto- 
East Cushitic *k’ar- ‘point, peak, top’ > Galla / Oromo k’arree “peak”, 
Somali gar ‘hill higher than kur’; Gedeo / Darasa k’ar- ‘to sharpen’, k’ara 
‘sharp (of knife)’, (reduplicated) k'ark'ard ‘edge, blade’; Burji c'ar-i 
‘point, top, peak, pointedness’ (loan, probably from Oromo); Hadiyya 
k'ar-ess- ‘to whet’, k’are?alla ‘edge, blade’, k’ar-ees-aanco ‘whetstone, 
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rasp, file’; Sidamo k’ara ‘point, edge, blade’. Sasse 1979:48 and 1982:46; 
Hudson 1989:55, 114, and 131—132. Omotic: Gonga *k’ar- ‘horn’ 
(Mocha garo ‘horn’); Aari k’ari ‘tusk’, k'armi “sharp”. [Orél—Stolbova 
1995:337, no. 1549, *kar- ‘horn’; Ehret 1995:238, no. 424, *k’ar- ‘horn; 
point, peak’; Militarév 2011:77 Proto-Afrasian “kar(-n)-.] 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kuram “Kurava tribe’, kurifici ‘hilly tract, kuricci 
‘village in the hilly tract, village’, kuravanar ‘the Kurava tribe of the 
mountain’; Malayalam kuravan ‘wandering tribe of basket-makers, snake- 
catchers, and gypsies’, kurumpan ‘shepherd, caste of mountaineers in 
Wayanadu’, kuricci ‘hill country’, kuricciyan ‘a hill tribe’; Toda kurb ‘man 
of Kurumba tribe living in the Nilgiri jungles’, kurumba ‘a caste of 
mountaineers’; Telugu korava name of a tribe of mountaineers. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:166—167, no. 1844. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian “q'ur- ‘edge’: Georgian q'ur-e ‘(dead-)end, edge’, 
q'urimal- ‘cheek’; Mingrelian ?ur-e ‘edge, border, side’. Schmidt 
1962:141; Klimov 1964:213—214 *qur- and 1998:246 *qur- ‘ear’. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *k’Wer-/*k Wor-/*k’y- “hill, mountain, peak’: Greek 
detpag (Cretan ónpác) (probably < #depF-ad-) “the ridge of a chain of 
hills’; Sanskrit giri-h “mountain, hill, rock’; Avestan gairi- ‘mountain’; 
Albanian gur ‘rock’; Lithuanian giré, giria ‘forest’; Old Church Slavic 
gora ‘mountain’; Russian gorá [ropa] ‘mountain’; Serbo-Croatian gora 
‘mountain’; Hittite (acc. sg.) gur-ta-an ‘citadel’, Kuriwanda the name of a 
mountain in southwestern Anatolia. Pokorny 1959:477 *g¥er-, *g¥or- 
‘mountain’; Walde 1927—1932.1:682 *g¥er- (#g4ora, *g',ri-); Watkins 
1985:25 *g"era- and 2000:34 #g”era- ‘mountain’ (oldest form: *g"era;-); 
Mann 1984—1987:374 *guris, -os, -us, -ia ‘wooded hilltop, hill, wood’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:270 *g"orh,-, *g"rh,- ‘mountain; mountain 
forest’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:335; Boisacq 1950:171 *q¥erio-; Beekes 
2010.1:310—311; Frisk 1970--1973.1:358 detpag < *depodc, related to 
Sanskrit drsdd- ‘rock, large stone, mill-stone’ (but not according to 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:61, who notes that the form dhrsat, with initial 
voiced aspirate, is found in the Rig Veda); Chantraine 1968—1980.1:258; 
Hofmann 1966:54 *g¥erio-; Kimball 1999:250 *g"rtó- : #gwer- : *g"r- 
‘mountain, height’; Kloekhorst 2008b:495; Puhvel 1984. .4:275--276 
Hittite gurta- < *gher-dh- ‘to enclose’; Bomhard 1976:220; Orél 1998:127; 
Derksen 2008:177—178 *g"rH- and 2015:178 *g"rH-; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:153; Smoczynski 2007.1:182—183 *g"rH-i-. 

E. (?) Altaic: Mongolian qorya ‘fort, fortress; shelter, enclosure’; Old Turkic 
quryan ‘castle, fortress’. Poppe 1960:88; Street 1974:88 *kurgan ‘a 
fortification’. 


(?) Sumerian gurs-ru, gurs-us “forest (represented by the sign for a hair- 
covered head). For the semantics, note Lithuanian giré, giria ‘forest’ cited 
above. Note also Old Icelandic skógr ‘woods, forest’ from the same stem found 
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in skaga ‘to jut out, to project’, skagi ‘a low cape or ness’, skegg ‘beard’ (cf. De 
Vries 1977:480, 487, and 497). 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain, hill; 1.41 woods, forest; 4.17 horn; 12.35 end; 
12.353 edge; 12.36 side; 12.76 corner. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:514--516, no. 
363. 


592. Proto-Nostratic root *q War- (~ #q War-) or *q Wur- (~ *q’Wor-): 
(vb.) *q Yar- or *q Yur- “to call out, to cry out’; 
(n.) *q Var-a or *q’Wur-a “call, cry, shout 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic karaza ‘to praise, to commend, to laud, to extol, 
to acclaim’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kuru (kiiri-) ‘to speak, to assert, to cry out the price, to 
cry aloud, to proclaim’, kürram ‘word’, kürru ‘proclamation, utterance, 
word’; Malayalam kiruka ‘to speak, to proclaim’, kürru “call, cry of men, 
noise’, kürram “cry (as for help)’; Kannada gürnisu, giirmisu ‘to murmur 
or roar (as water of a river or the sea), to sound (as a trumpet), to roar or 
bellow, to cry aloud’; Telugu ghurnillu ‘to sound, to resound’ (gh- is from 
Sanskrit ghürn- ‘to move to and fro’ [> Telugu ghürnillu ‘to whirl, to turn 
around” ]) ; Tulu güruni ‘to hoot’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:174, no. 1921. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *q'ur- ‘to howl (of wolves, dogs)’: Georgian q'ur- in 
q urq 'ul- (€ *q’ur-q’ur-) ‘howling (of wolves, dogs)’; Mingrelian ?ur- ‘to 
howl (of wolves, dogs)’; Laz (q )ur-, q’u(r)- ‘to cry, to be angry’. Schmidt 
1962:141; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:420 *qur-; Fahnrich 2007:521 
*gur-; Klimov 1964:211 *qwir- “to cry (out), to shout’ (Georgian q vir- “to 
cry out, to shout’) and 1998:246 *qur- ‘to howl (of wolves, dogs)’. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *k’Wer-/*k’Wor-/*k’Wr- “to make a sound, to call, to 
call out, to praise’: Sanskrit grnáti *to call, to call out, to invoke, to praise, 
to extol’, gir ‘words, speech, voice, language, invocation, praise, verse’, 
gurdte “to salute’, gurti-h ‘approval, praise’; Latin gratus ‘pleasing, 
welcome, agreeable’, gratés ‘thanks, gratitude’; Old High German queran 
‘to sigh’ (New High German quarren); Lithuanian giriu, girti ‘to praise, to 
commend’. Rix 1998a:188—189 *g¥erH- ‘to extol, to praise, to honor’; 
Pokorny 1959:478 *g#er(a)- ‘to raise one’s voice’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:686—687 *g¥er(a*)-; Mann 1984—1987:373 *gur- ‘appellation, 
song, praise; to revere, to sacrifice, to worship’, 374—375 “gurio “to sing, 
to praise’, 375 “gurksio (*gurksko, *eursko) ‘to call, to cry, to appeal’, 
376 *gurtos ‘revered, favored, important’, “gurtis ‘reverence, favor, 
importance’; Watkins 1985:25 *gwera- ‘to praise (aloud) and 2000:34 
*g"era- (oldest form: *g”era,-; suffixed zero-grade form: “g”r2-to-) ‘to 
favor’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:205 *Kk''erH-/*k"rH- > *k’%- and 
1995.1:177 *k "erH-/*k"rH- 5 “k'F- “to raise the voice’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:449 #gwerh.- ‘to praise’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:336, 1:340, 1:342, 
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and I:343, De Vaan 2008:271—272 *g"rH-to- ; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:619—620 *g¥er(a*)-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:281—282; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:573; Kluge—Seebold 1989:574; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:154; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:183—184 *g'rH-é-; Derksen 2015:178—179 *g"rH-. 
Proto-Indo-European *k’Werd"-/*k "worgh-/*k"wrgh- “to call out, to cry out’: 
Avestan (adj.) garaóo ‘howling’; Armenian kardam ‘to call, to read out’. 
Pokorny 1959:478 *g¥er(a)- “to raise one's voice’; Walde 1927—1932.I: 
686—687 *g"er(a*)-, Mann 1984—1987:373 *gurdh-; Watkins 1985:25 
*g"era- ‘to praise (aloud)’ and 2000:34 *g’era- (oldest form: *g"era,-) “to 
favor’. 


Buck 1949:15.44 sound (sb.); 16.79 praise (sb.); 18.13 shout, cry out. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:516—517, no. 364; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1938, 
*gur[h]V “to bark, to howl (of canines)’, ‘to cry, to shout’. 


593. Proto-Nostratic root *q Wary- (~ #q War?-) or #q Wur?- (~ #q Wor?-): 
(vb.) *q Yar- or *q’WurY- ‘to hear’; 
(n.) *q "ar*-a or *q’Wury-a “ear” 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kurai ‘earring, ear’; Malayalam kura ‘earring, ear’; 
Kannada kodange ‘earring’, kudka, kudki ‘female’s ear ornament’; Kolami 
kudka ‘earring in the upper ear’; Gondi kurka ‘earring’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:165, no. 1823. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *q’ur- ‘ear’, *q’ur-u- “deaf, dumb’: Georgian q’ur- ‘ear’, 
q’ru- “deaf”, q'ruoba- ‘silence’; Mingrelian ?u3- ‘ear’, ?uru- ‘dumb’; Laz 
q ug- (-3- € -r- [cf. Schmidt 1962:77]), ?u3-, ju3-, už- ‘ear’, ?u3- “to hear’, 
q 'u5-a ‘deaf’. Klimov 1964:213—214 *qur- and 1998:246 *qur- ‘ear’, 247 
*gur-u- ‘deaf, dumb’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:420 *qur-; Fahnrich 
2007:522 *qur-; Schmidt 1962:141; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:898 
Georgian-Zan *qur-i and 1995.1:793 Georgian-Zan *qur-i ‘ear’. Proto- 
Kartvelian *q’ur-c’- “ear of the needle’: Georgian q'unc'- ‘ear of the 
needle; cutting’ (attested in Old Georgian in the secondary form k’urc’-, 
showing the change q' > k^; Mingrelian q’urc’- ‘ear of the needle’. 
Klimov 1998:247 *qur-c- ‘ear of the needle’; derivative of *q’ur- ‘ear’ 
extended by the unproductive diminutive suffix *-c’-. 

C. (?) Indo-European: Lithuanian girdziu, girdéti ‘to hear’, girdà ‘hearing’; 
Latvian dzirdu, dzirdét ‘to hear’. Pokorny 1959:476 *g¥er(a)- ‘to raise 
one’s voice’; Walde 1927—1932.1:686—687 *g¥er(a*)-; Mann 1984— 
1987:373 *gurdh-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:153; Smoczynski 2007.1:182. 


Buck 1949:4.22 ear; 15.41 hear; 15.43 hearing (sb.). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:516—517, no. 364; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1939, *qUR[w]V (= 
*aUr[w]V ?) ‘ear’. 
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594. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *q Wap- (~ #q "wotyh-): 
(vb.) *q’Wat"h- “to say, to speak, to call’; 
(n.) *q ""at'-a ‘call, invocation, invitation, summons’ 


A. Proto-Indo-European *k’Weth-/*k’Woth- ‘to say, to speak, to call’: Armenian 
kocem (< *k’Woth-ye-) “to call, to name’; Gothic qipan ‘to say, to tell, to 
name, to speak’; Old Icelandic kveda ‘to say, to utter’, kvedja ‘to call on, to 
summon’, kviór “verdict, inquest; saying, word’; Faroese kvøða “to say, to 
speak’; Norwegian kveda ‘to say, to speak’; Swedish kvdda ‘to say, to 
speak’; Danish kveda “to say, to speak’; Old English cwepan ‘to say, to 
speak’, cwide ‘speech, saying, utterance, word, sentence, phrase, proverb, 
argument, proposal, discourse, homily’; Old Frisian quetha ‘to speak’; Old 
Saxon quedan ‘to speak’; Old High German quedan ‘to speak’. Rix 
1998a:190 *g"et- “to say, to speak, to talk’; Pokorny 1959:480—481 *g¥et- 
‘to talk’; Walde 1927--1932.1:672 *g¥et-; Mann 1984—1987:357—358 
“oueto, -ið ‘to proclaim, to pronounce, to ban’, 367 *guot- ‘call, ban’; 
Watkins 1985:25 *g"et- and 2000:34 *g"et- ‘to say, to speak’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:535 (?) *gwet- ‘to say’; Orél 2003:226 Proto-Germanic 
*kwadjanan, 227 *kwediz, 229 *kwepanan; Kroonen 2013:314 Proto- 
Germanic *kwadjan- ‘to greet, 315 *kwedu- ‘utterance’, and 319 
*kwepan- “to say’; Feist 1939:389—390 (Armenian kocem < *g¥ot-i-); 
Lehmann 1986:277—278 *g"et- ‘to speak’; De Vries 1977:336; Falk— 
Torp 1903—1906.1:433; Onions 1966:734 Common Germanic *kwepan; 
Klein 1971:612; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:312. 

B. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kut/s- ‘to call, to summon’ > Finnish kutsu- 
“to call; to summon, to invite’; Lapp / Saami goč'čo- “to call, to order, to 
bid, to ask’; Ostyak / Xanty (Southern) hut'-, (Nizyam) hús- ‘to call, to 
entice, to seduce, to incite; to tease, to provoke’. Collinder 1955:93, 
1960:412 #kuc3-, and 1977:109; Rédei 1986—1988:192 *kuc3-. 

C. (?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *gaddida- “to pester, to annoy, 
to bother, to bore’ > Chukchi gatcire-, qatrire- “to bore, to bother’, gatcera- 
yaryan ‘nuisance’; Kerek gaccija- ‘to bore, to annoy’. Fortescue 2005:242. 
Assuming semantic development as in Ostyak / Xanty (Southern) Aut", 
(Nizyam) hiis- ‘to call, to entice, to seduce, to incite; to tease, to provoke’ 
cited above. 


Buck 1949:18.22 say; 18.41 call (vb. = summon). Koskinen 1980:23, no. 67; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:496, no. 343; Hakola 2000:86, no. 356. 


595. Proto-Nostratic root *q Wur- (~ #q Wor-): 
(vb.) *q Yur- ‘to swallow’; 
(n.) *q Yur-a “neck, throat’ 
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Afrasian: Semitic: Sheri / Jibbali kerd ‘throat’; Harsüsi kard ‘throat’; Mehri 
kard ‘voice, throat’. 

Dravidian: Tamil kural “throat, windpipe’; Malayalam kural ‘throat’; 
Kannada koral ‘neck, throat’; Tulu kurelu ‘the nape of the neck’; Kodagu 
kora ‘gullet, windpipe’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:161, no. 1774. 
Malayalam koruka ‘to eat greedily’; Kannada kollu ‘to drink’; Telugu 
krolu ‘to drink, to eat’; Kuwi gronj- ‘to drink, to guzzle’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:199, no. 2233. 

Proto-Kartvelian (*q worq'- >) *q’orq’- ‘throat, gullet’: Georgian q 'orq '- 
‘throat, gullet’; Mingrelian q 'orq '-el-, q'urq -el- ‘throat, gullet’; (?) Svan 
q'arq ing ‘larynx’. Schmidt 1962:140; Klimov 1964:213 *gorg- and 
1998:244 *gorq- ‘throat, gullet’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:418— 
419 *gorq-; Fahnrich 2007:520 *gorq-. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’or-/*k’’r- (secondary e-grade form: “k er-) 
‘(vb.) to swallow; (n.) neck, throat’: Sanskrit girdti, grnati ‘to swallow, to 
eat’, grīvā ‘neck, nape’, gard-h “drink, poison’, gala-h ‘throat, neck’; 
Prakrit giva ‘neck’, girai ‘to swallow, to eat’; Greek BippaoKw ‘to eat’, 
popá “food, meat’, Bopdc ‘devouring, gluttonous’; Latin voro ‘to eat 
greedily, to swallow up’; Old Irish brage, brágae ‘throat, neck’; Modern 
Welsh breuant ‘windpipe’; Old Icelandic (pl.) kverkr ‘throat’, kyrkja ‘to 
strangle, to choke’; Dutch kraag ‘neck’; Middle High German krage 
‘neck’ (New High German Kragen ‘collar’); Lithuanian geriu, gérti ‘to 
drink’, girtas ‘drunk, tipsy’; Czech Zeru, Zrdti ‘to devour’; Russian Church 
Slavic grvlo ‘throat’. Rix 1998a:189 *g¥erh;- ‘to swallow’; Pokorny 
1959:474—476 *g¥er-, *g¥era- ‘to swallow’; Walde 1927--1932.1:682-- 
684 *g¥er-; Mann 1984—1987:356—357 *guer- (*guor-) “food, drink, 
gulp, swallow, gullet, glutton’, 357 *guéros ‘consuming; consumer’, 367 
*guoros, -a ‘swallowing; throat; food, herb, poison; glutton’, 371 
#ouroghos, -0(n) (*gurogh-) ‘neck, craw’, 371 *guros ‘eater, eating’, 
371—372 *gurosmn- “eaten, eating’, 372 *guriigos, -à “neck, throat; 
pitcher with narrow neck, pot’, 372—373 *guy- ‘devouring; gulp; throat’, 
373 *eurdhlom; *gurdhlom, -à, -ios, -ia ‘crop, throat, gorging animal’, 374 
*ourgat- (*gurgat-) “neck, throat, gullet’, 375 “guro ‘to gulp down, to 
devour’, 375—376 “gurquis “neck, throat’, 376 “gurqutos, -à (?) ‘gulp, 
throat’; Mallory—Adams 1997:175 #g”er(h:)- ‘to swallow’ and 391—392 
*owrih,u-eh,- ‘neck’; Watkins 1985:25 *g"era- and 2000:34 *g"era- “to 
swallow’ (oldest form: *g’era,-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:231, 11:702 
*k'"er- and 1995.1:201, 1:607 *k’°’er- “to swallow’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:335, Chantraine 1968--1980.1:175 *g"er- and 1:264 *ger-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1235—236, 1:251, and 1:367—368 “gter-ua, Hofmann 
1966:37 *g¥ord and 55 *g¥er-ud; Boisacq 1950:126—127 *q¥er- and 
177—178 “#gter-ua, Beekes 2010.1:213--214 *g’erh,-; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:753 #gWera-, #gWre-/#gWro-, Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.I1:836; 
De Vaan 2008:690—691; Orél 2003:228 Proto-Germanic *kwerkjanan, 
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228 *kwerko; Kroonen 2013:317 Proto-Germanic “kwerko- ‘throat’; De 
Vries 1977:337 and 341; Kluge--Mitzka 1967:398—399 *g¥er-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:408 *guera-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:148—149; Derksen 
2008:198 *evrh;-tlóm, 559 *gVerh;-, and 2015:172 *g"erh;-; Smoczynski 
2007.1:172—173 *g¥erh;-C. 

E. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian “kfii/rk3 “neck, throat? > Finnish kurkku 
‘throat’; Mordvin (Erza) kirga, kirga, korga ‘neck’. Collinder 1955:89 
(according to Collinder, Finnish kurkku is either a Scandinavian loan-word 
or is influenced by Scandinavian), 1960:411 “#kiirk3, and 1977:105, 109; 
Rédei 1986—1988:161. 


Buck 1949:4.28 neck; 4.29 throat; 5.11 eat; 5.13 drink (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:512—513, no. 361; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:235—236, no. 91, *gura 
‘to swallow’. 


22.32. PROTO-NOSTRATIC “t4 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
tł- tł- c- X- kh. sY- š- 4- 
-tih- -ti- -k- -X- -kh- | -8-(?) -i- 
596. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *t^afh-a ‘(young) sheep or goat’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *t¢ah- '(young) sheep or goat’: Proto-Semitic *t¢a(h)- 


*(young) sheep’ > Arabic sa? (coll.; n. un. sah; pl. Siwah, siyah) “sheep, 
ewe’; Hebrew seh [NW] “(young) sheep, lamb’; Phoenician š ‘sheep’; 
Ugaritic 5, sh ‘sheep’; Akkadian šu?u ‘ram’. Klein 1987:642; Murtonen 
1989:412--413. Proto-Sam */ah- ‘ewe’ > Rendille lah ‘ewe’; Somali lah 
‘ewe’. Heine 1978:67. Proto-Southern Cushitic *fah- ‘goat’ (?) > Ma’a 
hlane ‘he-goat’. Ehret 1980:328. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:121—122, no. 
517, #Ca?- ‘meat’ and 489, no. 2323, *$at- ‘cow, bull’; Ehret 1995:428, 
no. 888, *40?- ‘cattle’.] 

Proto-Indo-European *K"^afhh-k'- > *K'ak'- '(young) goat, kid’: Old 
English hécen (« Proto-Germanic *yokjan) ‘kid’; Middle Low German 
hoken ‘kid’; Middle Dutch hoekijn ‘kid’; Old Church Slavic koza ‘goat’; 
Russian kozd [kosa] ‘goat, she-goat, nanny-goat’; Albanian kedh ‘kid’. 
Pokorny 1959:517—518 “kago-, *kogo-, -à- ‘goat’; Mann 1984— 
1987:459 *kag- ‘goat, kid, goatskin’; Walde 1927—1932.1:336—337 
*gago-, *qo$o-, -à-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:585, 11:589 “q[#Jok - 
and 1995.1:500--501, 1:504, L:765 *qřoķ’- ‘goat’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:511 (?) *(s)kegos ‘sheep, goat’; Orél 1998:174—175; Kroonen 
2013:239 Proto-Germanic *Aokina- ‘kid, young goat’; Derksen 2008:242. 


Buck 1949:3.25 sheep; 3.26 ram; 3.29 lamb; 3.36 goat; 3.38 kid. Bomhard— 


Kerns 1994:379, no. 213. 


597. Proto-Nostratic root *t¢akwh- (~ *thakwh-): 
(vb.) *tZ^ak*^- ‘to prick, to pierce, to stab’; 


(n.) *tłřak”h-a ‘stab, thrust, jab; thorn, spike, prong, barb’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *tZak"- ‘to prick, to pierce, to stab’: Proto-Semitic *t¢ak- 


ak- ‘to pierce, to prick, to stab’ > Arabic sakka ‘to pierce, to transfix; to 
prick, to stab’, Jakka ‘stab, thrust, jab’; Sheri / Jibbali sekk ‘to skewer 
meat’, miskot ‘spit, and the meat skewered on it’; Mehri maskik ‘wooden 
spit, skewer’; Harsüsi meskek “bar, skewer, (wooden) spit’; Hebrew sex 
[19] (pl. sikkim [D°DW)) ‘thorn’, sukkah [MJW] ‘barb, spear’ (a hapax 
legomenon in the Bible); Aramaic sikka ‘thorn’. Murtonen 1989:421— 
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422; Klein 1987:655 and 656; Leslau 1987:529. Proto-Semitic *tZa/wa/k- 
‘thorn’ > Arabic Jawk ‘thorn(s)’, Sawki ‘thorny, spiky, prickly’; Aramaic 
Sawka ‘thorn’; Geez / Ethiopic sok [vh] ‘thorn, thorn bush, spine (of 
hedgehog), sting’; Tigre sokdt ‘thorn’; Tigrinya ?asok ‘thorn’; Gafat 
asih"à ‘thorn’; Amharic asoh ‘thorn’; Argobba asoh ‘thorn’; Harari usux 
‘thorn’; Gurage sox ‘thorn’. Leslau 1963:33, 1979:541, and 1987:529; 
Zammit 2002:246. Berber: Tuareg 3skor “nail (person or animal), hoof’, 
taskart ‘blade, tip; stinger (of scorpion, wasp, bee); garlic’; Nefusa accar 
‘nail’; Ghadames acker ‘nail’; Tamazight iskar ‘nail, claw, talon, tip’, 
abaccar ‘paw, hoof’; Wargla accar “nail, talon, hoof’; Mzab accar ‘nail’; 
Tashelhiyt / Shilha iskar ‘nail’, baskar ‘claw’, tiskart ‘garlic’; Riff iccar 
‘nail, claw’; Kabyle iccar ‘nail, claw, point’; Chaouia iccar ‘nail, talon’; 
Zenaga askar ‘nail, claw’, taskart ‘anything with a sharp claw’. Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *Zaak"- “to stab, to pierce’ > Iraqw hlaqw- “to shoot 
(arrow)’, hlakat- ‘to hunt’; Burunge hlakw- ‘to shoot (arrow)’, hlagad- ‘to 
hunt’; Alagwa hlakat- ‘to hunt; Asa hlakat- ‘to hunt’; K’wadza 
hlakata?iko ‘hunter’; Ma'a -hla ‘to stab, to pierce’, mhla?é ‘thorn’. Ehret 
1980:209. Ehret 1995:422, no. 874, *4aak"- “to pierce’. [Orél—Stolbova 
1995:132, no. 569, *éuk- “to cut, to pierce’ and 132, no. 570, *cuk- ‘sharp 
weapon’. ] 

Dravidian: Kurux cakkhna (cakkhyas/cakkos) “to pierce with a prick, to 
prick, to penetrate into, to puncture, to cause a prickly sensation’, 
(reflexive) cakhrna ‘to get tattooed’, cakkhta?ana “to cause to be pierced, 
tattooed’; Malto cage ‘to sting, to pierce, to stab’ (also applied to the 
sowing of certain grains for which holes are made in the earth), cagro 
*worm-eaten roots’, caqtre “to have the ears pierced’, caqu “shooting pains 
in the stomach’; Brahui jaxxing ‘to run into, to pierce’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:202, no. 2278. Perhaps also: Kurux caknd ‘to sharpen an edge 
instrument, to whet’; Malto cake ‘to sharpen, to whet’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:202, no. 2277. 

Proto-Indo-European (?) *k?akwh- ‘spike, prong’: Sanskrit sakuld-h ‘a 
kind of spur-like projection (behind the hoof of an ox or cow)’; Albanian 
thekë ‘fringe, tip’; Lithuanian Sake ‘fork, pitchfork’; Latvian sakas 
‘pitchfork’. Mann 1984—1987:599 *kakis, -ia (*kakus, -os, -à; *kakind) 
‘spike, prong’. Note too Mann 1984—1987:599 *kaktis, -os, -à “sharp: 
sharpness, point, spike’. Perhaps also Proto-Indo-European *khăkhH- 
(better ? *khăkwhH-) ‘branch, bough’ > Sanskrit sakha ‘branch’; Farsi sah 
“branch”, Armenian cay ‘twig’; Gothic hoha ‘plow’ (? assimilated from 
*holva); Old High German huohhili ‘wooden hooked plow made from a 
curved branch’; Lithuanian saka ‘branch, twig’; Latvian saka ‘ramification 
of a tree’; Old Church Slavic soxa ‘pole, (wooden) plow’; Russian soxá 
[coxa] ‘wooden plow’. Pokorny 1959:523 *kak- ‘branch, bough, twig, 
pole’, nasalized *kank-; *kakha ‘branch, plow’; Walde 1927—1932.1:335 
*kak- (or *kok- ?), nasalized *kank- (or *konk-) : *knk-; Mann 1984— 
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1987:599 “kaksa ‘limb, bough, stump, stake’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:97, II:690 *£/^]àk[^]- and 1995.1:84, 1:596 *ktak'- “branch, pole, 
stake, wooden plow’; Mallory—Adams 1997:80 *k6éh,koh, ‘(forked) 
branch’; Orél 1998:473 and 2003:182 Proto-Germanic *xoxon; Kroonen 
2013:239 Proto-Germanic “hohan- ‘plow’; Feist 1939:266—267; 
Lehmann 1986:189 *kak-, *kank- ‘branch, peg’; Derksen 2008:458; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:957—958; Smoczynski 2007.1:621--622. Note: 
according to Carlton (1991:95), Old Church Slavic soxa ‘pole, (wooden) 
plow’ may be a borrowing from Iranian. 


Buck 1949:8.21 plow; 8.55 branch. 


598. Proto-Nostratic root *t4*al- (~ *tt/al-): 


(vb.) *t^al- “to cut, split, or break open’; 
(n.) *tz^al-a “slit, crack” 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fZal- ‘to cut, split, or break open’: Proto-Semitic *tłal- 


ak’- “to cut, split, or break open’ > Akkadian Salaku ‘to cut open, to split’; 
Arabic Salaka ‘to split lengthwise’. Proto-Semitic “t7al-ax- “to cut, split, or 
break open’ > Arabic salaha “to cut to pieces with a sword’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:125, no. 536, “Calah- “to break’ and 126, no. 538, *éalak- 
‘to cut, to slaughter’. 

Dravidian: Tulu se/é ‘chink, crack, flaw (as in a stone)’; Telugu selagu, 
selayu, selagu, celagu, celavu “to cut”, sela ‘hole’; Kurux calxna ‘to open, 
to uncover’, calxrna “to open (intr.)’; Malto calge “to split or break open’, 
calgro ‘torn asunder’; Brahui caling, calénging ‘to become cracked, split’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:209, no. 2377. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *s¥ale- ‘to cut, to split? > Finnish sdle ‘splint, 
lath’, sdli- ‘to split, to slit; (?) Lapp / Saami calle- ‘to scratch; to cut; to 
write”, Vogul / Mansi sil- ‘to slit, to cut’; Ostyak / Xanty sil- “to slit, to rip, 
to slit’; Hungarian szel- “to slice, to cut, to carve; to cleave’, szelet ‘slice, 
piece, cut’. Collinder 1977:126; Rédei 1986—1988:459—460 *sale-; 
Sammallahti 1988:459 *sdld- ‘to cut’. 


Buck 1949:9.26 break (vb. tr.); 9.27 split (vb. tr.). 


599. Proto-Nostratic root *¢#/ar- (~ *t¢/ar-): 


(vb.) *tZ^ar- ‘to cause harm, to injure, to cause strife’; 
(n.) *tZ^ar-a “injury, harm, strife’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *t¢ar- ‘(vb.) to cause harm, to injure, to cause strife; (n.) 


injury, harm, strife’: Proto-Semitic */Zar-ar- ‘(vb.) to cause harm, to 
injure, to cause strife; (n.) evil, harm, injury, damage’ > Arabic Sarra ‘to 
be vicious, bad, evil, wicked, malicious’, Sarr “evil, harm, injury, damage’; 
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Sheri / Jibbali esrér ‘to turn a sword in the air to make it flash; to choke 
(on food, drink)’, sehr ‘evil’; Harsüsi esteror ‘to choke (on something)’, 
ser “ill health’; Mehri śrūr “to choke (on something)’, sar ‘ill health, evil’; 
Ugaritic srr ‘evil’. Zammit 2002:237. Proto-Semitic */Zar-ay- ‘to cause 
harm, to cause strife’ > Hebrew sarah [TQ] ‘to contend, to strive’; Arabic 
Sara “to do evil’, Sariya “to grow angry’; Geez / Ethiopic Seraya ["L.€] “to 
form a conspiracy, to plot’; Tigre šira ‘a plot’; Tigrinya sera, Sara ‘a plot’; 
Amharic sera ‘a plot; Gurage (Endegeü) sera ‘a plot’, (a)serd ‘to 
conspire’, (Soddo) sära ‘to do mischievous things’. Leslau 1979:558 and 
1987:536; Murtonen 1989:437; Klein 1987:681. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada seragu ‘calamity, evil, mischief, sin, crime’; Telugu 
seragu ‘calamity, misfortune’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:241, no. 2777. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *K^or-mo- “injury, harm, suffering’: Hittite (3rd sg. 
pres.) kar-ma-la-as-sa-i ‘to suffer harm, to be incapacitated’; Old Icelandic 
harmr ‘sorrow, grief’, harma ‘to bewail’; Old English hearm ‘injury, 
affliction, evil, loss, grief, insult’, hearmian ‘to injure’; Old Frisian herm 
‘grief, sorrow, harm’; Old Saxon harm ‘grief, sorrow, harm’; Old High 
German har(a)m ‘grief, sorrow, harm’ (New High German Harm ‘grief, 
sorrow, affliction; injury, wrong’), harmén, hermén ‘to harm or injure’ 
(New High German härmen ‘to grieve’); Old Church Slavic sram» 
‘shame, injury’; Russian sram [cpam] ‘shame’. Pokorny 1959:615 *kormo- 
‘torment, pain’; Walde 1927--1932.1:463 *kormo-; Mann 1984— 
1987:636 *kormos ‘harm, shame’; Watkins 1985:32 *kormo- and 2000:43 
#kormo- ‘pain’; Mallory—Adams 1997:413—414 (?) *(p)kórmos ‘+ grief, 
shame’; Puhvel 1984—  .4:90--91: Kronasser 1966.1:555, De Vries 
1977:212; Orél 2003:163 Proto-Germanic *xarmaz, 163 *xarmipo, 163 
*xarmojanan; Kroonen 2013:212 Proto-Germanic *harma- ‘harm, 
sorrow’; Onions 1966:428 Common Germanic *yarmaz; Skeat 1898:255; 
Klein 1971:334; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:290 *kormo-; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:294 *pKor-mo-; Walshe 1951:92. 

D. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) caraluu- ‘to choke’. Nikolaeva 2006:126. 


Buck 1949:11.28 harm, injure, damage (vb.); 16.19 misfortune; 16.31 pain, 
suffering; 16.32 grief, sorrow; 16.42 anger; 16.72 bad; 19.62 strife, quarrel. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:373—374, no. 206. 


600. Proto-Nostratic root */^ar- (~ *tt/ar-): 
(vb.) *tZ^ar- “to cut, to cut into’; 
(n.) *t?^ar-a ‘cut, slit, slice, slash; that which cuts: saw, knife, axe’ 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *tZ^ar-V-t'- ‘to make incisions, to cut into’; 
(n.) *t?^ar-t '-a ‘scratch, incision’ 
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Proto-Afrasian “tfar- “to cut, to slice’: Proto-Semitic *t¢ar-ah- “to slice, to 
cut up’ > Arabic šaraha “to cut in slices, to slice, to cut up’; Harsüsi séreh 
‘to disjoint, to separate the parts of a carcass’; Sheri / Jibbali serah ‘to cut 
up (meat, etc.)’; Mehri sodrah ‘to dismember a carcass’. Proto-Semitic 
*Har-ay- “to skin’ > Sheri / Jibbali sere ‘to skin (a cow, a camel) with a 
knife’; Mehri sara ‘to skin (a cow, a camel)’. Arabic šarama ‘to split, to 
slit, to slash’, Sarmata ‘to shred, to tear to shreds’. Sheri / Jibbali sér3s “to 
cut a slit in the ear, to tear skin off’. Proto-Semitic #wa-tfar- ‘to saw’ > 
Arabic wasara ‘to saw, to saw apart’; Hebrew massor [Tiwi] ‘saw’; Geez 
/ Ethiopic wasara, wassara [@w2] ‘to saw, to cut with a saw, to split with 
a saw’, mosar [PwC], mosart [PwCt] ‘saw’; Tigre šäršära “to saw’, 
masar ‘axe’; Tigrinya šäršärä “to saw’, massar ‘axe’; Amharic sdrassdard 
‘to saw’, massar ‘axe’; Gurage masar ‘horn-handle knife, knife for cutting 
and eating raw meat’. Leslau 1979:430 and 1987:621. West Chadic “tfar- 
‘to cut (trees)’ > Hausa saaraa ‘to cut (trees)’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:126, 
no. 541, *éar- “to cut, to saw’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *xarx- “saw”: Georgian xerx- ‘saw’; Mingrelian xorx- 
‘saw’; Laz xorx- ‘to saw’. Klimov 1964:257 *xarx- ‘to saw’, 258 *xarx- 
‘saw’ and 1998:326 *xarx- ‘saw’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:545— 
546 *xarx-; Fahnrich 2007:678 *xarx-; Schmidt 1962:158. 


Buck 1949:8.22 dig; 9.48 saw. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:376—377, no. 209. 


601. Proto-Nostratic root *¢#/ar- (~ *t¢/ar-): 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *¢¢4ar-V-t’- ‘to make incisions, to cut into’; 
(n.) *t?^ar-t '-a ‘scratch, incision’ 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *tZ^ar- “to cut, to cut into’; 
(n.) *t?^ar-a ‘cut, slit, slice, slash; that which cuts: saw, knife, axe’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *t¢arat’- “to cut into, to make incisions’: Proto-Semitic 
*t¢arat’- ‘to cut into, to make incisions’ > Hebrew sarat [DÙ] ‘to incise, 
to scratch’, seret [00] ‘incision’; Akkadian Sardatu ‘to slit up, to slice’; 
Arabic šarafa “to tear, to make incisions (in), to scratch, to slit open, to rip 
open’, Sart ‘incision (in the skin), cut, rip, slash, slit; provision, condition’; 
Gurage sdrrdtd ‘to make decorative incisions on a pot, to brand cattle’. 
Murtonen 1989:438; Klein 1987:682; Leslau 1979:562; Zammit 2002:237. 
Proto-Indo-European *k/ert’- ‘(vb.) to cut into, to make incisions, to 
carve; (n.) craft, trade; craftsman, artisan’: Greek «épdoc ‘profit, 
advantage, gain’; Old Irish cerd ‘art, handicraft’ (Modern Irish ceárd, 
céird ‘trade, profession’); Welsh cerdd “song” (Middle Welsh “craft, 
song’); Latin cerdo ‘workman, artisan’ (Greek loan). Pokorny 1959:579 
*kerd- “skilled manually’; Walde 1927--1932.1:423 *kerd-; Mann 1984— 
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1987:489 *kerdos, -a ‘deed, activity, business, craft’; Watkins 1985:30 
*kerd- and 2000:41 *kerd- ‘craft’; Mallory—Adams 1997:143 *kerd- ‘to 
cut into, to carve’ (enlargement of *(s)ker-); Boisacq 1950:440 *kerd- or 
*gerd-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:829; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:519; Hofmann 
1966:140—141; Beekes 2010.1:678 *Kerd-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:203 *kerd-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:114. For the semantic develop- 
ment, cf. Old Church Slavic remostvo “art, craft, Russian remesló 
[peweczro] “trade, handicraft’, Lithuanian remésas ‘joiner’, Latvian remesis 
‘craftsman, carpenter’, Old Prussian romestud ‘axe’, all from the same 
stem found in Lithuanian ramtyti ‘to cut, to carve’, Latvian ramstit ‘to 
hew, to saw’ (Preobrazhensky 1951.11:197). 


Buck 1949:9.41 craft, trade; 9.42 artisan, craftsman. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
377, no. 210. 


602. Proto-Nostratic root *t¢/ay- (~ *t#/ay-): 
(vb.) *tZ^ay- ‘to grow old, to turn gray (hair), 
(n.) *t?^ay-a ‘old age, gray hair’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *t¢ay- ‘to grow old, to turn gray (hair)’: Proto-Semitic 
*t¢ay-ab- ‘to grow old, to turn gray (hair) > Akkadian šēbu ‘old man’; 
Hebrew sep [DÙ] ‘old age’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible), séBah 
[12^] ‘gray hair, old age’; Ugaritic Sbt “gray hair’; Arabic Saba “to turn 
white or gray (hair)’, Sayb ‘gray hair, old age’; Harsüsi sayb “white hair’; 
Sheri / Jibbali esséb ‘to have white hair’, sub ‘white hair’; Mehri Syib “to 
go white (in the hair of the head)’, sayb ‘white hair’; Geez / Ethiopic seba 
[PŁN] “to have gray hair’; Tigrinya sdyydbd, Sdyydbd ‘to have gray hair’; 
Tigre šäyyäba “gray hair’; Gurage Sabat ‘gray hair’, šäbbätä “to have gray 
hair’; Harari Sibat ‘gray hair’; Amharic šäbbätä ‘to have gray hair’; 
Argobba sabdd ‘gray hair’. Murtonen 1989:419; Klein 1987:653—654; 
Leslau 1963:144, 1979:572, and 1987:539; Diakonoff 1992:85 #Cib- “gray 
hairs; old age, old man, elder’; Zammit 2002:247. Proto-Semitic *t¢ay-ax- 
‘to grow old, to age’ > Arabic saha “to age, to be or grow old’, šayh “an 
elderly, venerable gentleman; old man (above 50), elder; chief, chieftain, 
sheik, patriarch, head of a family or tribe’, Suyithiyya-t ‘old age’, Suyayh 
‘little old man’; Mehri sox ‘big, old, oldest, senior’; Harsüsi sox ‘big’. 
Zammit 2002:247. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *khey-/*ktoy-/*khi- “gray-haired, old’: Sanskrit 
si-ti-h ‘white’; Old Icelandic harr ‘hoary, old’; Old Danish har ‘hoary, old, 
gray’; Old English har “gray, hoary, old’; Old Frisian her ‘old, venerable’; 
Old Saxon Aer ‘distinguished, noble, glorious, excellent’; Old High 
German her ‘distinguished, noble, glorious, excellent? (New High German 
hehr ‘noble, exalted, august, sublime"); Old Church Slavic sére ‘gray’; 
Russian séryj [ceppiit] ‘gray’. Pokorny 1959:540— 541 *kei- ‘gray, dark, 
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brown’; Walde 1927—1932.1:360—361 *kei-; Mann 1984—1987:598 
*kaisros, -ios ‘gray, hoary’; Mallory—Adams 1997:69 *keir- ‘dull or 
brownish black’; Watkins 1985:28 *kei- (suffixed o-grade form “koi-ro- in 
Germanic *yairaz ‘gray-haired’) and 2000:38 “kei- referring to various 
adjectives of color; Kroonen 2013:201 Proto-Germanic *haira- ‘hoary, 
grey-haired’; Orél 2003:153 Proto-Germanic xairaz; De Vries 1977:212 
*kei-; Klein 1971:349 *koiro-, *keiro-; Onions 1966:442—443 Common 
Germanic *yairaz; Skeat 1898:267; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:297; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:299; Derksen 2008:447. 


Buck 1949:14.15 old. Möller 1911:112—113; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:370— 
371, no. 201. 


603. Proto-Nostratic root *t¢/er-: 


(vb.) *¢¢“er- ‘to burn, to roast’; 
(n.) *t¢#er-a “ash(es), charcoal, burnt wood; firewood’; (adj.) ‘burned, heated, 


roasted, charred, parched’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fZfe]r- “to burn, to roast’: Proto-Semitic “ttar-ap- ‘to 


burn’ > Hebrew sarap [ÙU] ‘to burn’; Ugaritic srp ‘to burn’; Akkadian 
Sarapu “to burn’; Mehri sarif ‘to build up sticks for a fire’; Sheri / Jibbali 
ser3f “to build a fire to heat milk-heating stones’; Harsisi serdf ‘to roast 
meat with hot stones’. Murtonen 1989:438; Klein 1987:683. Proto-Semitic 
*Har-ab- “to burn, to parch’ > Hebrew Jarap [230] ‘burning heat, parched 
ground’ (this may be a loan from Aramaic); Aramaic Sarap “to be 
parched’, SaraP ‘heat, drought’. Murtonen 1989:437; Klein 1987:680; 
Militarév 2010:56 Proto-Semitic *srp. Egyptian srf (< *srf) ‘(vb.) to warm; 
(n.) warmth’. Hannig 1995:729; Faulkner 1962:236; Erman—Grapow 
1921:166 and 1926—1963.4:195—196; Gardiner 1957:591. 

(?) Dravidian: Telugu ceraku in vantaceraku ‘firewood for cooking’ 
(vanta = ‘cooking, anything cooked’; vandu ‘to cook, to dress, to boil, to 
prepare’); Gondi herk ‘a bundle of firewood’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984: 
242, no. 2794. 

Proto-Kartvelian *xr-ak’- ‘to char, to become charred’: Georgian xrak’- ‘to 
become charred, to overroast'; Mingrelian xirok’- ‘to roast (by turning 
over an open flame)’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:555 *xrak-; Klimov 
1964:261 *xrak- and 1998:331 *xr-ak- ‘to char, to become charred; to 
bend, to warp (in flames)’; Fahnrich 2007:691—692 *xrak-/*xrek-/*xrik-. 
Proto-Kartvelian *xr-ek’-/*xr-ik’- ‘to roast, to fry, to char’: Georgian 
xrek’-/xrik’- ‘to roast, to fry, to char’; Mingrelian xirak’-/xirik’- ‘to roast 
(by turning over an open fire)’; Laz xrak’- ‘to roast, to fry’. Klimov 
1964:261 *xrek-/*xrik- and 1998:331 *xr-ek- : *xr-ik- ‘to char, to become 
charred; to warp (in flames)’. 
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D. Proto-Indo-European *K"er-/*k^r- (secondary o-grade form: *khor-) ‘to 
burn, to roast’: Latin carbo “burning or burnt wood’, cremo ‘to burn, to 
consume by fire’; Welsh crasu ‘to bake’; Gothic *hauri ‘coal’; Old 
Icelandic hyrr ‘fire’; Swedish (dial.) Ayr ‘glowing ashes’; Old English 
heoró ‘hearth’, hierstan ‘to fry, to roast, to scorch’; Old Frisian herth, 
hirth, hird ‘hearth’; Old Saxon herth ‘hearth’; Dutch haard ‘hearth’; Old 
High German herd ‘hearth’ (New High German Herd), herstan ‘to roast’; 
Lithuanian karstas ‘hot’. Rix 1998a:329 (?) *kremH- ‘to burn’; Pokorny 
1959:571—572 *ker(a)- “to burn’; Walde 1927—1932.1:418—419 *ker-; 
Mann 1984—1987:478 *karst- (*krast-) ‘hot, parched, roasted’; Watkins 
1985:30 *ker- and 2000:41 *ker- ‘heat, fire’; Mallory—Adams 1997:88 
(?) *ker- ~ *kerh,- ‘to burn, to roast’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:99 *ker- and 
148—149; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:165—166 *ker- and I:287 
*ker-: De Vaan 2008:91—92 and 142; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:223; Orél 
2003:170 Proto-Germanic *xerpaz; Kroonen 2013:222 Proto-Germanic 
*herba- ‘hearth’; Feist 1939:250—251 *ker-; Lehmann 1986:*kerH- ‘to 
burn, to glow^; De Vries 1977:275—2776; Skeat 1898:259; Klein 1971:338 
*ker-; Onions 1966:433 West Germanic *yerpa; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:175 Proto-Germanic *herpa-; Vercoullie 1898:101; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:304—305; Kluge—Seebold 1989:305—306. 

E. (?) Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *s’ar3- “to dry up; to become dry, parched, 
or arid’ > Hungarian szdrad- “to dry up, to become dry’, száraz “dry, arid’; 
Cheremis / Mari sarak ‘dry, parched’; Votyak / Udmurt Cyrs, cirs, cords 
“sour, bitter’; Zyrian / Komi ćir- ‘to become sour, bitter, rancid’, ciróm 
‘sun-dried (of flesh, fish), rancid (of fat)’; Vogul / Mansi Surr-, sur- ‘to 
become dry or parched’; Ostyak / Xanty sar- ‘to become dry’. Collinder 
1955:117 and 1960:414 “Jar3-, Rédei 1986—1988:466 *śar3-; 
Sammallahti 1988:549 *sord- ‘to wither, to dry’. 

F. Proto-Altaic *sero- ‘to roast, to broil’: Proto-Tungus *cere- (~ š-) ‘to bake 
(close to fire)’ > Evenki cere- ‘to bake (close to fire)’. Proto-Mongolian 
*sira- ‘to roast, to broil’ > Written Mongolian sira- ‘to roast, to broil, to 
fry; to scorch, to burn (the sun)’; Khalkha sara- ‘to roast, to broil’; Buriat 
šara- “to roast, to broil’; Kalmyk sar- ‘to roast, to broil’; Ordos šara- “to 
roast, to broil’; Monguor Sira- ‘to roast, to broil’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1326—1327 “sero “to bake, to boil’. 


Buck 1949:5.21 cook (vb.); 5.22 boil; 5.23 roast, fry; 5.24 bake; 7.31 fireplace 
(hearth); 15.84 dry. Bomhard--Kerns 1994:374—375, no. 207. Slightly 
different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2215, */s/ERV “to roast’. 


604. Proto-Nostratic root */2^i£- (~ *ti^et-): 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *tZ^if-V-r- ‘to comb’; 
(n) *iz^it-r-a ‘hair’: 
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Note: The original meaning of the stem */2^it- (~ *t¢4ef-) may have been ‘to 
scratch, to scrape’ (> ‘to comb’ > ‘hair’); this stem may be preserved in 
Cushitic: Proto-Cushitic *faSf/*¢iff- or *latf-/*liff- “to claw, to scratch’ (cf. 
Ehret 1995:429, no. 891). For derivation of the word for ‘hair’ from a stem 
with the meaning ‘to scratch, to scrape’, cf. Old Church Slavic kosa ‘hair’, 
Serbo-Croatian kosa ‘hair, wool’, etc., o-grade of the root found in Common 
Slavic *cesati ‘to scratch, to comb’ > Russian cesát' [4ecaTBE] “to scratch, to 
comb’ (cf. Derksen 2008:86 and 238). 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fZif(a)r- ‘hair’: Proto-Semitic *t¢a%r-/*t#ifr- “hair, hairy’ 
> Hebrew sé°ar [YW] ‘hair’; Syriac sara ‘hair’; Mandaic sara “hair”, 
Arabic šafr ‘hair; bristles; fur, pelt’, Sa°rani ‘hairy’; Akkadian sartu ‘hairy 
skin’; Ugaritic srt ‘hair’; Harstisi sor “hair, wool’; Mehri sér ‘straw’; 
Sheri / Jibbali sa°ar ‘dry grass, straw’; Soqotri sa°ar ‘straw’; Geez / 
Ethiopic Jaart [^"0C^F] ‘hair of body or head’, mas*art [mæ 6C'F] ‘comb, 
wooden headrest’. Murtonen 1989:433; Militarév 2008a:199 and 2011:73 
Proto-Semitic *safar(-t)-; Diakonoff 1992:18 *éafar- ‘hair’; Klein 1987: 
673; Leslau 1987:525; Zammit 2002:239—240. Note: Egyptian (Demotic) 
srt ‘wool’, Coptic sort [copr] ‘wool’ are Semitic loans (cf. Cerny 
1976:162; Vycichl 1983:197). West Chadic (#t#ifar- >) *t¢aHar- ‘hair’ > 
Hausa Saari ‘hair on the chest of a ram’; Bokkos syah- ‘hair’. Omotic 
(*t¢ifar- >) *SaHar- ‘hair’ > Maji saaru ‘hair’. Assimilation of vowels in 
West Chadic and Omotic. Militarév 2011:73 Proto-Afrasian *¢Var)-; 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:123—124, no. 538, *éafar- ‘hair’. [Ehret 1995:429, 
no. 889, *1-?r- or *4-r?- ‘hair’: Proto-Semitic *4€r-.] 

B. (?) Dravidian: Tamil ir, irppi ‘nit’; Malayalam ir ‘nit’, Iruka ‘to comb 
hair’; Kota cir ‘nit’; Toda tir ‘nit’; Kannada rr, ipi, sir ‘nit’, ir “to comb 
out nits’, ir-anige, sir-anige ‘to comb for nits or lice’; Kodagu ci 7i “nit”: 
Tulu fry, ciry, siry “nit”, tiruvana “to nit-pick’; Telugu iru, ipi ‘nit’, 
ir(u)cu ‘to comb out nits’, ir(u) pena “comb for removing nits’; Kolami sir 
‘nit’; Naikri sir ‘nit’; Naiki (of Chanda) sirku (pl.) ‘nits’; Gadba Trs- (iris-) 
“to comb’; Gondi sir, hir, hir, ir ‘nit’, sir ‘louse’, cirni ‘comb for removing 
nits’, īrs- ‘to comb out nits’; Pengo hir ‘nit’; Manda hir ‘nit’; Kui sireni, 
sireri ‘comb’; Kuwi hiru ‘nit’; Kurux cir ‘nit’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984: 
228, no. 2625. For the semantics, cf. Old English Anitu ‘nit’; Dutch neet 
‘nit’; Old High German (h)niz “nit (New High German Nif, Nisse) < 
Proto-Indo-European *K"nit'- ‘louse, nit’, ultimately from *křen- “to 
scratch’. Greek Kovic “eggs of lice, nits’ is from the same root (cf. vio 
“to scratch, to scrape; to chop, to grate’). Note also Old Icelandic gnit “nit” 
from the same stem found in gnida “to rub, to scrape’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *K^iffir- [*k^effir-] (> *khér-) ‘hair’: Old Icelandic 
har ‘hair’; Faroese har ‘hair’; Norwegian haar ‘hair’; Swedish har ‘hair’; 
Danish haar ‘hair’; Old English Azr, her ‘hair’; Old Frisian Aer ‘hair’; Old 
Saxon har ‘hair’; Dutch haar ‘hair’; Old High German har ‘hair’ (New 
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High German Haar). Perhaps also Old Irish cir ‘comb, rake’. Pokorny 
1959:583 *ker(s)- “to bristle’; Walde 1927—1932.1:427 “ker(s)-: 
Mallory—Adams 1997:252 *ker(es)- ‘(rough) hair, bristle’ (Germanic 
forms < *kéro-); Orél 2003:172 Proto-Germanic *xeran, 172 *xerjon; 
Kroonen 2013:220 Proto-Germanic *héra- ‘hair’; De Vries 1977:210; 
Falk--Torp 1903—1906.1:264—265; Klein 1971:331; Onions 1966:423 
Common Germanic “y@ram, Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:165; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:278; Kluge—Seebold 1989:284 *Ker-, *kr-. 


Buck 1949:4.14 hair. Möller 1911:120 (Proto-Indo-European “ker-): 
Bomhard--Kerns 1994:372, no. 204. Different (improbable) etymology in 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2220, *sdyoy/i]RV ‘hair’. 


605. Proto-Nostratic root *t¢*il- (~ *ti^el-) or (?) *ti^idb- (~ *tl^edb-): 
(vb.) *i^il- or (?) *ti^idb- “to see’; 
(n.) *t?^il-a or (?) *ti^id5-a ‘eye’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Highland East Cushitic */e//- ‘to appear, to be seen’ > 
Gedeo / Darasa lell- ‘to appear, to be seen’, /e//-is- ‘to show, to uncover, to 
reveal’; Kambata lall- “to appear, to be seen’; Sidamo /eell- ‘to appear, to 
be seen’, /eell-is- ‘to show’. Hudson 1989:21. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *xel-/*xil- ‘to open the eyes, to see’: Georgian xil- ‘to 
see’ (also xed- ‘to see’), xel-/xil- “to open the eyes’; Mingrelian xil- ‘to 
open the eyes’. Schmidt 1962:36, 79, and 158. According to Schmidt 
(1962:79), the / ~ d alternation in Georgian may point to an earlier lateral. 
If this suggestion is indeed correct, the Kartvelian data may provide 
evidence for a third (voiced) lateralized affricate in Proto-Nostratic, which 
means that the Proto-Nostratic form may have been *t¢"idB- (~ *t¢/edB-) 
instead. 

C. Proto-Uralic *s"ilmá ‘eye’: Finnish silmä ‘eye’; Estonian silm ‘eye’; Lapp 
/ Saami cál'bme/cálme- ‘eye’; Mordvin sel'me ‘eye’; Cheremis / Mari 
(Western) sinzd, (Eastern) Sinza (derivative) ‘eye’; Votyak / Udmurt 
sin/Sinm-, Sim- ‘eye’; Zyrian / Komi sin ‘eye’; Vogul / Mansi sdm, sám 
‘eye’; Ostyak / Xanty sem ‘eye’; Hungarian szém ‘eye’; Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets sow, saew, haem ‘eye’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan sajme, sejme 
‘eye’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets sej ‘eye’; Selkup Samoyed saji ‘eye’; 
Kamassian sajma, sima ‘eye’. Collinder 1955:57, 1960:408 “Sil'md, and 
1977:74; Rédei 1986—1988:479 *silmá; Décsy 1990:108 *sjilmà ‘eye’; 
Sammallahti 1988:540 *silmá ‘eye’; Janhunen 1977b:132 *sdjmd. 


Buck 1949:4.21 eye; 15.51 see. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:377—378, no. 211; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2200, *si/V(-ma) “eye, to look, to examine’. 


606. Proto-Nostratic root *t4řir- (~ *t¢/er-): 
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(vb.) #t#ir- ‘to be highly esteemed, eminent, illustrious, glorious’; 
(n.) ##fir-a “high rank, chief, chieftain, ruler’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?¢/i/r- ‘(vb.) to be highly esteemed, eminent, illustrious; 
(n.) high rank, chief, chieftain, ruler’: Proto-Semitic */Zarr- ‘chieftain, 
ruler’ > Hebrew sar [WW] ‘chieftain, chief, ruler, official, captain, prince’; 
Akkadian sarru ‘king’; Ugaritic sr “prince, ruler’; Phoenician sr ‘prince’. 
Murtonen 1989:437; Klein 1987:680; Diakonoff 1992:86 *éarr- ‘chief’. 
Proto-Semitic “ttar-ap- ‘to be highborn, noble’ > Arabic Sarufa ‘to be 
highborn, noble’, šaraf “high rank, nobility’; Sheri / Jibbali essórf ‘to 
honor (guests), to give generous hospitality’; Mehri soraf ‘to honor, to 
respect’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil cira ‘to be eminent, illustrious; to surpass; to be 
abundant; to be auspicious; to be graceful; to rejoice’, cirantor ‘the great, 
the illustrious, gods, relatives, ascetics’, cirappu “pre-eminence, pomp, 
abundance, wealth, happiness, esteem’, ciravu ‘meritorious deed’; 
Malayalam  cirakka (cirannu) ‘to be glorious’; Kannada serapu 
‘hospitality, honor, festival’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:225, no. 2589. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k'reyH-/*kiriH- (> *Kk^ri-) *(adj.) better, superior, 
glorious, illustrious; (n.) high rank’: Sanskrit sréyas- ‘more splendid or 
beautiful, more excellent or distinguished, superior, preferable, better’, sri- 
‘high rank, power, might, majesty, royal dignity; light, luster, radiance, 
splendor, glory, beauty, grace, loveliness’; Avestan srayah- ‘fairer, more 
beautiful’, sri- “beauty, fairness’, srira- “fair, beautiful’; Greek xpeiwv, 
xpéov “ruler, lord, master’. Pokorny 1959:618 “krei- ‘to shine forth’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:478 *krei-; Mann 1984—1987:637 *kreijo- (*kréio-) 
‘superior’; Boisacq 1950:513; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:580; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:12, Hofmann 1966:159 *krei-; Beekes 2010.1:774 *kreiH-. 

D. (?) Proto-Eskimo postbase “tar ‘one that is more or most’: Alutiiq 
Alaskan Yupik łəq (possessed xa, etc.) “one that is more — (than 
possessor)’, ¢ga (tr.) ‘have — be more than (subject)’; Central Alaskan 
Yupik faq (possessed ¢xa, etc.) ‘one that is more or most —’; Central 
Siberian Yupik ¢aXpiyaq ‘most’; North Alaskan Inuit ¢Xaaq ‘one that is 
more, most —’; Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) ¢rug “the most —’ (on 
adjectival verb bases); Eastern Canadian Inuit /aaq ‘one that is the most —’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:409. 


Buck 1949:19.32 king. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:369—370, no. 200. 


607. Proto-Nostratic root *¢¢"uy- (~ *ti^oy-): 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *¢¢/uy-V-k'- “to hook up, to hang up, to suspend (tr.); to dangle, to hang 
(intr.)’; 
(n.) *t?^ug-K^-a “peg, hook’ 
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A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic Sankala (< *t¢ank-al-) ‘to hook up’, Sankal ‘peg, 
hook’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil cunku “end of cloth left hanging out in dressing, pleat or 
fold of garment’; Kannada cungu, jungu “end of a turban sticking out, a 
small part torn and hanging to the thing, a dangling tatter’; Telugu curgulu 
‘the end(s) of a garment’, cungu ‘a skirt, the end of a cloth’; Kolami juge 
‘cloth’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:229, no. 2648. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *křonkh- “(vb.) to hook up, to hang up; (n.) peg, 
hook’: Hittite (3rd sg. pres. act.) ga-an-ki ‘to hang’; Sanskrit sanku-h “peg, 
nail, spike’, sdnkate ‘to waiver, to hesitate’; Latin cünctor ‘to delay, to 
linger, to hesitate’; Gothic hahan “to hang, to keep in suspense’; Old 
Icelandic hanga ‘to hang, to be suspended’, hengja ‘to hang up, to 
suspend’; Faroese hanga ‘to hang’; Norwegian hanga ‘to hang’, hengja ‘to 
hang up’; Swedish hänga ‘to hang’; Danish hænge “to hang’; Old English 
hangian ‘to hang’, hengan(n) ‘death or punishment by hanging, hanging, 
torture; gallows, cross, rack; prison, confinement’; Old Frisian hangia ‘to 
hang’; Old Saxon hangon ‘to hang’; Dutch hangen ‘to hang’; Old High 
German hangén “to hang’ (New High German hangen, hängen). Rix 
1998a:290 *kenk- “to hang, to suspend’; Pokorny 1959:537—538 *kenk- 
‘to dangle’, 566 *kenk-, *konk- ‘to dangle’; Walde 1927—1932.1:382— 
383 *kenk-; Mann 1984—1987:469 *kank- (#kankio) “to raise, to hang”, 
470 *kankal- ‘hook, hanger’, 601 *kankos, -is ‘spike, limb, branch, peg’; 
Watkins 1985:32 *konk- and 2000:43 *konk- ‘to hang’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.11:927 *&£[^Jank[^]- and 1995.1:821 *K^ank^- “stake, peg’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:255 konk- ‘to hang’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:157; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:307 “keng-, *konq-; De Vaan 2008:153; 
Puhvel 1984—  .4:48—51 *kenke(y)-, *knk-; Kloekhorst 2008b:437— 
438; Orél 2003:160 Proto-Germanic *xangjanan, 160 *xanxanan ~ 
*xanganan, 160 *xanxenan ~ *xangénan; Kroonen 2013:208 Proto- 
Germanic *hangjan- ~ *hankjan- ‘to (make) hang’ and 208 *hanhan- ‘to 
hand’; Feist 1939:230—231 *kawk-; Lehmann 1986:168 *kenk-; De Vries 
1977:208 and 222; Falk—Torp 1903--1906.1:319 “ke(n)k-, Onions 
1966:426 Common Germanic “yayyan, Klein 1971:333 *kenq-, *konq-; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:288; Kluge—Seebold 1989:292 #Konk-. 

D. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) cugnel'e- “to fall down a little (of trousers)’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:145. 


Buck 1949:12.75 hook. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:371—372, no. 203. 
608. Proto-Nostratic root *¢#/"ut’- (~ *t¢#ot’-): 


(vb.) *tZ^ut"- “to cut, to split’; 
(n.) *tZ^ut'-a ‘cut, split” 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *t¢/u/t’- “to cut, to split’: Proto-Semitic *tZat -ar- “to cut, 


to split? > Arabic Satara ‘to halve, to divide into equal parts, to bisect, to 
cut through, to cut off, to sever’, satr ‘partition, division, separation, 
halving, bisecting’; Mehri Safráyr ‘rag, strip of cloth’; Soqotri setar “to 
tear’; Harstisi seterdyr ‘bundle of rags or cloth’; Sheri / Jibbali satrér ‘rag, 
strip of cloth’; Gurage (Chaha) šätärä ‘to split wood into half or into big 
pieces, to plow a field for the first time’, (Endegef) (a)stattard “to split 
wood into small pieces’, (Muher) Sdffdrd ‘to cut, to split’; Tigre sdtra ‘to 
split, to crack’; Harari setdra “to split along the grain into splinters’, sdtra 
“crack, split’, sdcrr ‘splinter’. Leslau 1963:137, 144 and 1979:588; Zammit 
2002:238—239. Proto-Semitic *tdat’-ak’- ‘to cut, to split? > Akkadian 
Sataku “to cut, to separate’; Geez / Ethiopic sataka [Pm] ‘to cut, to split, 
to tear asunder, to break through, to open a way’; Tigre Sdttdka ‘to split’; 
Gurage sdttdkd ‘to split wood in half, to plow a field for the first time’. 
Leslau 1979:567 and 1987:537—538. Proto-Semitic *t¢at’-at’- “to cut, to 
split, to tear” > Arabic (Datina) Jatta ‘to cut, to split, to tear’; Geez / 
Ethiopic Safata [umm] ‘to tear (apart), to rend, to rip up’; Tigre sätta ‘to 
rend’, Sdftta ‘to tear’; Tigrinya Sdtdtd, sätätä ‘to break’; Amharic sáffátà ‘to 
tear noisily or quickly’. Leslau 1987:538. Arabic Sataba ‘to cut in slices or 
strips; to make an incision, a longitudinal cut, a slit, a slash’, Satb ‘cut, 
slash, incision, scratch’. Geez / Ethiopic Safaya [mf] ‘to tear, to lacerate, 
to rend, to be terror-stricken, to be dismayed’. Leslau 1987:538. Berber: 
Tuareg tasatta “branch cut from a thorny tree’; Tamazight asatta “branch, 
limb’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha tasattat ‘branch’; Riff tasatta ‘branch’; Kabyle 
tasatta “branch, limb’; Chaouia ciduw ‘branch, limb’; Zenaga cad “to split 
(wood)’, accad ‘stick’, tacodda ‘branch, cut tree’. 

(?) Dravidian: Tamil cutti, cuttiyal ‘small hammer’; Malayalam cutti, 
cuttika, tutti ‘hammer’; Kannada suttige ‘hammer’; Tulu sutti, suttige, 
suttiye, sutté, suttyé ‘hammer’; Telugu sutte ‘hammer’; Gondi sutte 
‘hammer’; Kuwi suthi ‘hammer’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:231, no. 2668. 
Cf. Marathi sutki “an instrument of stone-splitters’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *xot’r- ‘to cut, to clip’: Georgian xot r- ‘to cut (close to 
the skin)’; Mingrelian xot 'or-, xut 'or-, xuc 'or- ‘to cut, to clip’; Laz xot 'or-, 
xut'or-, xoc’or- “to cut, to clip’. Klimov 1964:261 *xotr- and 1998:330 
*xofr- “to clip, to shear’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:554 “xotr-: 
Fahnrich 2007:690—691 *xotr-. 


Buck 1949:9.22 cut (vb.); 9.27 split (vb. tr.); 9.28 tear (vb. tr.). Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:378, no. 212. 
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Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
tt- tt- te k3 k’- ðY- 
tr- tP- -(0- M C us 
609. Proto-Nostratic root “t7 'ar- (~ #H# ’ar-): 


(vb.) *tZ'ar- ‘to bite, to gnaw’; 

(n.) *¢¢’ar-a “bite” 

Extended form (in Semitic and Indo-European): 

(vb.) *t'ar-V-s- ‘to bite, to gnaw’; 

(n.) *t2 'ar-s-a ‘tooth; morsel bitten, food, nourishment’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic “t7 'aras- “to bite’, *t¢’irs- ‘molar tooth’ > Arabic 
darasa ‘to bite firmly or fiercely’, dirs ‘molar tooth’; Sabaean drs ‘molar 
tooth’; Sheri / Jibbali mazrés “molar tooth’; Geez / Ethiopic ders [Ch] 
‘molar tooth’; Tigrinya farsi ‘tooth’; Amharic fars ‘tooth’, tirrdsd ‘to 
break the teeth’; Harari firsi “molar tooth’; Gurage (Wolane) tdrdsd ‘to 
break off a piece, *to chip the rim of a utensil’. Leslau 1963:156, 1979: 
633, and 1987:153. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian #k rc ”- ‘to gnash or grind one’s teeth’: Georgian k 7c ”- in 
k’ré’-en-a ‘to gnash or grind one's teeth’; Laz k’irc’- in o-k’irc’-ol-u “to 
crunch with the teeth, to munch’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:211 
*kré-; Fahnrich 2007:256 “kre-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k’ras- ‘to bite, to gnaw, to eat’: Sanskrit grasate, 
grasati ‘to swallow, to consume, to eat, to devour’, grasa-h “food, 
nourishment, morsel bitten’; Greek ypáo ‘to gnaw, to eat’; (?) Latin 
gramen (if not from *g/ra-s-men) ‘grass’. Rix 1998a:170—171 *gres- ‘to 
eat, to devour’; Pokorny 1959:404 *gras- : “gros- ‘to eat’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:657--658 *grés- : *gros- : *gras-; Mann 1984—1987:291—292 
*graso “to devour, to consume’; Watkins 1985:24 *gras- and 2000:33 
*gras- ‘to devour’; Mallory—Adams 1997:175 *gras- ‘to eat, to graze’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:352 *gréseti, (older paradigm) *gr-és-mi : *gr-s- 
més; Boisacq 1950:155 *ger-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:326 *qrs-6; Chantraine 
1968--1980.1:237 *grs- or *gres- (?); Hofmann 1966:47—48 *graso; 
Beekes 2010.1:286 *gres-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:280; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:616—617; De Vaan 2008:269—270. 


Buck 1949:4.27 tooth; 4.58 bite; 5.11 eat. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:381, no. 216. 


610. Proto-Nostratic root “t7 il- (~ “tf 'el-): 
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(vb.) *t2 il “to be bent, curved, round’; 
(n.) *t2 'il-a ‘bent, curved, round thing or object’; (adj.) “bent, curved, round’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *f¢’i/-af- ‘to be bent, curved, round’, *f'il-(a)f- ‘rib’: 
Proto-Semitic *t?’alaf- ‘to be bent, curved, round’, *7¢’i/f- ‘rib’ > 
Akkadian selu ‘rib, side’; Hebrew sela” [293] ‘rib’; Ugaritic s/°t ‘ribs’; 
Arabic dali*a “to be crooked, bent, curved; to curve; to bend’, dil? ‘rib’; 
Sheri / Jibbali żal? ‘rib’; Mehri zala? ‘rib’; Soqotri zal? ‘rib’. Murtonen 
1989:361; Klein 1987:549. Proto-East Cushitic *djin(a)§- (< *dijil(a)f-) 
‘rib’ > Burji din-da ‘rib, ribs, side of body’; Somali dina” ‘side’; Gidole 
dina?-itt ‘rib’; Galla / Oromo c’ina-a ‘rib, side of body’; Gedeo / Darasa 
c'inaacca “ribs, side’. Sasse 1982:64; Hudson 1989:123. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *k’el-/*kl- “bent, curved, round’: Sanskrit guli 
‘globe, pill’, glau-h ‘round lump’; Greek yiyyAvuoc “a hinge joint’, 
yAovtóg ‘rump, buttocks’; Latin globus ‘a round ball, globe, sphere’, 
glomus ‘ball of yarn’, gleba ‘a lump or clod of earth’, glomero ‘to form 
into a sphere’; Old English c/rwen ‘ball of thread, clew; anything in the 
shape of a ball’, clympre ‘lump of metal, metal’; Low German klump 
‘clump, lump’; Dutch klomp “lump, mass’, kluwen ‘clew, ball’; Old High 
German klumpe “lump, mass’ (New High German Klumpen), kliuwa, 
chliwa “clew, ball’ (initial cluster dissimilated from kl- to kn- in New High 
German Knduel); Slovenian gluta “boil, tumor, lump, swelling’. Pokorny 
1959:357—364 *gel- ‘to form into a ball’; Walde 1927—1932.1:612—621 
*gel-; Mann 1984—1987:275 *glauos “ball, lump’, 276 *glembo, -ið ‘to 
compress’, 279 *gliu- (*glau-) “ball, clump’, 279 *globos, -à “lump, mass’, 
280 *glombos, -ios “mass, lump, clump’, 281 *glomos, *glom- ‘compact; 
mass’, 281 *gloud- ‘compact; ball, lump, huddle’, 282—283 “gliid- 
“bundle, bunch, clot; to ball up, to huddle, to bunch’, 283 “glund- 
(*glundh-) ‘lump’; Watkins 1985:18 *gel- ‘to form into a ball’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:341 and 1:354—355; Boisacq 1950:147 and 151 “gleu-, 
based upon “gel- “to form into a ball’; Frisk 1970—1973.1:306 and 
1:313—314; Beekes 2010.1:272 and 1:277 (pre-Greek); Hofmann 1966:44 
and 46 “gl-eu-, Chantraine 1968--1980.1:221 Greek yiyyAvuoc, without 
etymology, and I:228 “glout-, Ernout--Meillet 1979:276 and 277; 
Walde--Hofmann 1965--1972.1:606--607 “gelebh- (lengthened-grade 
*glebh-), 1:608--609 “g(e)leb(h)-, and 1:609 *gel- ‘to form into a ball’; De 
Vaan 2008:264 and 265; Orél 2003:216 Proto-Germanic *K/ewon (related 
to *klaujanan); Kroonen 2013:292 Proto-Germanic *klewan- ‘lump, ball’ 
(< *gleuh,-on-); Onions 1966:181 and 184; Klein 1971:142 *gleu- and 
144; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:380 and 381; Kluge—Seebold 1989:380 and 
382; Walshe 1951:123 *gle(m)b-/*glo(m)b-. 

C. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) čilgə ‘bough’, (Northern / Tundra) cilge 
“bough, willow branches used as bedding’, cilge-raal ‘dried branch used 
as fuel’. Nikolaeva 2006:131. 
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Buck 1949:12.81 round; 12.82 circle; 12.83 sphere. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
381—382, no. 217. 


611. Proto-Nostratic root *t4 'im- (~ *t¢’em-): 
(vb.) *t 'im- “to join, bind, press, or unite together’; 
(n.) *t 'im-a ‘bond, tie, union, connection’; (adj.) ‘joined, bound, pressed, or 
united together; tied, harnessed, glued, etc.” 


A. Proto-Afrasian */2'[i]m- ‘to join, bind, or unite together’: Proto-Semitic 
#14 'am-ad- ‘to join together, to yoke, to harness’ > Akkadian samadu “to 
yoke, to harness’; Hebrew samad [TY] ‘to press together; to join, to 
couple’, semed [1139] “couple, pair’; Aramaic samad ‘to bind together, to 
yoke’; Mandaic smd ‘to bind, to join, to couple’; Ugaritic smd ‘to harness’; 
Arabic damada ‘to dress a wound, to twist a bandage around the head’; 
Sabaean dmd ‘to yoke, to unite’; Geez / Ethiopic damada [8*9 €], samada 
[Amg] ‘to yoke, to harness, to bind together, to join, to link, to subjugate’; 
Tigre sdmda “to yoke’; Tigrinya sdmddd ‘to yoke’; Gurage tamddd ‘to 
join, to unite, to put together, to bring together’; Amharic f@mmddd “to 
yoke oxen’; Argobba tdmmdda ‘to yoke oxen’. Murtonen 1989:361—362; 
Klein 1987:550; Leslau 1979:621 and 1987:149—150. Proto-Semitic 
*td'am-am- ‘to join together’ > Arabic damma “to bring together, to join, 
to draw together, to contract; to gather, to collect, to reap, to harvest; to 
unite; to embrace; to combine, to close, to compress; to grasp, to grip, to 
grab, to seize’; Hebrew samam [OS] ‘to be pressed together, restrained; 
(hif.) to restrain, to tie up’, sammah [MX] *woman's veil’; Sheri / Jibbali 
Zimm ‘to enlist; to be reunited’; Mehri Zam ‘to join up, to enlist’; Geez / 
Ethiopic damama [para] ‘to bind, to tie around, to patch up, to restrain 
(appetite); Amharic Cdmdccdmd “to bind’, tamdttimd ‘to wrap (a scarf 
around the head or neck), to wind (a bandage, turban, etc.), to tie a 
package with a string, to coil up (tr.)’; Tigre sdmma ‘to squeeze together’. 
Murtonen 1989:361; Klein 1987:550; Leslau 1987:150; Zammit 2002:265. 
Egyptian dmm ‘to unite with’, dm? ‘to bind together’, dmi ‘to join, to bring 
together’, dmd ‘to assemble, to bring together, to unite’; Coptic toome 
[Twwme] ‘to join’. Gardiner 1957:602; Hannig 1995:978, 979, and 979— 
980; Faulkner 1962:312 and 313; Erman—Grapow 1921:214 and 1926— 
1963.5:451, 5:453—455, 5:457—459; Vycichl 1983:215; Cerny 1976:187. 
Berber: Tuareg azmi ‘to sew, to be sewn’, azamay ‘the act of sewing, being 
sewn, sewing’; Siwa azmi ‘to sew’, azamma ‘rattan’; Ghadames azmak ‘to 
sew’; Tamazight azmu ‘rattan’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha tasmi ‘small needle’, 
azzmay ‘rattan’; Zenaga azmay ‘to sew’, azmay “sewing”. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *k’em-/*k’m- (secondary o-grade form: *k’om-) 
*(vb.) to join together, to unite (in marriage); to wed, to marry; (n.) the one 
who is married, son-in-law’: Sanskrit jami-h “related (brother or sister)’, 
jamatar- ‘son-in-law (daughter's husband)’; Avestan zàmátar- 'son-in- 
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law’; Farsi damad ‘son-in-law’; Greek yapé@ “to marry’, yápog ‘wedding’, 
yauBpdc ‘son-in-law’; Latin gener (for *gemer) ‘son-in-law’; Lithuanian 
Zéntas ‘son-in-law’; Old Church Slavic ze ‘son-in-law’; Albanian 
dhéndhér, dhéndhri, dhéndhuré ‘son-in-law, bridegroom’. Pokorny 
1959:369—370 “gem(e)- ‘to marry’; Walde 1927--1932.1:574--575 
*sem/(e)-; Mann 1984—1987:396 *gamros; Mallory—Adams 1997:369 
*semh,- “to marry (from the male point of view)’ and 533 *gomh,-ter- 
‘son-in-law’, *gmmh,-ro-s, *gm-ro-s ‘son-in-law’, *gemh,- to-s “son-in- 
law’; Watkins 1985:19 *gema- and 2000:26 *gema- ‘to marry’ (oldest 
form: *gema,-); Mayrhofer 1956--1980.1:430, Boisacq 1950:140 and 
140—141; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:208—209 and 1:209; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:287 and L:287—288; Hofmann 1966:54, Beekes 2010.1:259 
#S(e)m-, Huld 1984:58—59 *gamH- ‘to marry’; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:590—591 #gem(e)- ‘to marry’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:270; 
De Vaan 2008:258 *g(e)m-ro- ‘son-in-law’; Orél 1998:82, Smoczynski 
2007.1:779 *gnh;-C; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1301; Derksen 2008:543— 
544 *genh,-ti- and 2015:516—517 *gnh,-ti- (?); Wodkto—Irslinger— 
Schneider 2008: 136—139 *gemH-. 

Proto-Uralic *óvimá ‘glue’: Finnish tymd ‘glue’; Lapp / Saami dábme/ 
dame- ‘glue’; Cheremis / Mari /ümó ‘glue’; Votyak / Udmurt l'em ‘glue’; 
Zyrian / Komi /'em ‘glue’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets jiibe, jiimed ‘glue’; 
Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan jimi ‘glue’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets jii ‘glue’; 
Selkup Samoyed t'üme, t'eu ‘glue’; Kamassian name ‘glue’. Sammallahti 
1988:537 #d'iimd “glue”, Rédei 1986—1988:66 *ó'imá (*ó'ümá); Collinder 
1955:64, 1960:409 *ó"iimá, and 1977:81; Decsy 1990:98 *dhjima ‘lime’. 


Sumerian dim ‘band, binding; rope, cord; knot’, dim-ma ‘to tie together, to 
fasten, to bind’, dim-md “band, rope, cord’. 


Buck 1949:2.33 marry; 2.63 son-in-law; 10.78 yoke. Moller 1911:73—74; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:380—381, no. 215. 


612. Proto-Nostratic root *f2 'uk^- (~ *t 'ok^-): 
(vb.) #t# 'uk^- “to push, to shove, to thrust (in), to press (in)’; 
(n.) *¢¢’ukt-a ‘push, shove, thrust’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic dakka ‘to press, to press upon’, dakaza ‘to press 


B. 


violently with the hand’, (reduplicated) dakdaka ‘to press; to walk apace’. 
Dravidian: Kannada düku “to push’; Kurux tukkna “to give a push to, to 
shove’; Malto tuke ‘to push, to remove’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:287, no. 
3286. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *6’ukks- (*d’okk3-) “to put (in), to stick (in), to 
thrust (in)’ > (?) Finnish tokkaa- ‘to put in, to stick’; Cheremis / Mari loye- 
“to butt, to ram’; Votyak / Udmurt /'ekal- ‘to but, to ram, to stick’; Zyrian / 
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Komi /'ukal-, l'ukaav-, lukaal- ‘to butt, to ram’. Rédei 1986—1988:66 
*ó'ykk3-. 


Buck 1949:9.342 press (vb.); 10.67 push, shove (vb.); 12.12 put (place, set, 
lay). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:382, no. 218. 


22.34. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *? 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
?- ?- Ø- Ø- ?- Ø- O- Ø- 
-?- -?- -Ø- -Ø- -?- -Ø- -Ø- -Ø- 
613. Proto-Nostratic 1st singular personal pronoun stem “Pa- (~ *?a-), *Pi- (~ *?e-) 


‘I, me’: 
No doubt originally the same as the deictic particles *?a-, *?i- listed below. 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?a- lst singular personal pronoun prefix: Proto-Semitic 
#2q- 1st singular personal pronoun prefix > Classical Arabic ?a-; Sheri / 
Jibbali e-, 2-, Ø-; Mehri a-; Akkadian a-; Hebrew ?e-/?à- [-N/-N], Aramaic 
?i-; Ugaritic d-/i-; Geez / Ethiopic ?a- [A-]; Amharic a-. O’Leary 1923:244; 
Lipiński 1997:376—377. Proto-Berber *?a-nak- > *Onak- > Tuareg nak ‘I, 
me’; Ghadames nac, naccan ‘me’; Mzab nac, nacci, naccin ‘me’; Kabyle 
nakk, nakki, nakkini ‘me’; Tamazight nakk, nac ‘me’. Proto-Cushitic *?(a)- 
Ist singular personal pronoun prefix > Beja / Bedawye ?a-; Proto-Sam 
*Q-. Heine 1978:34—36. Diakonoff 1988:80— 82. According to Militarév 
(2011:77), this prefix is also found in Proto-Afrasian *?a-na(-k/tV) ‘T. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *?e- in: *Petk’-, *Petgh-, *Pe+kh- 1st singular 
personal pronoun stem: ‘I’: Greek yó, £yóv ‘T’ (Laconian gyod T’; 
Boeotian ió(v) T’); Latin ego ‘I’; Faliscan eko, ego ‘I’; Venetic .e.go ‘T; 
Gothic ik ‘T’; Runic eka ‘T’; Old Icelandic ek ‘I’; Faroese eg ‘I’; Swedish 
jag ‘T; Danish jeg ‘T’; Old English ic ‘I’; Old Frisian ik ‘T’; Old Saxon ik 
‘T’; Dutch ik ‘T; Old High German ih, ihha ‘P (New High German ich); 
Armenian es ‘I’; Old Prussian es, as ‘I’; Lithuanian as “ (Old Lithuanian 
es), Latvian es ‘I’; Old Church Slavic az», (rare) jaza ‘T’; Czech ja ‘T; 
Polish ja ‘T’; Serbo-Croatian ja ‘I’; Russian ja [a] ‘I’; Sanskrit aham ‘T; 
Avestan azam “UV, Old Persian adam ‘T. Pokorny 1959:291 “eg-, 
*es(hjom, “ego TV, Walde 1927--1932.1:115--116 *eg(hJom; Mann 
1984—1987:233 “ego, *egone ‘I’, 236 “ek ‘I’, 238 *ekho ‘I’; Watkins 
1985:16 *eg- and 2000:22 *eg- nominative form of the first person 
singular personal pronoun; Mallory—Adams 1997:454 *h,eg ‘T (emphatic 
#h egom), Fortson 2004:127 *egoh,, *egh;-om; Brugmann 1904:407 *egh-, 
*eg-: Szemerényi 1996:213 “ego, *eg(h)om; Meillet 1964:333; Mayrhofer 
1956--1980.1:68 *eghom, *egom, “ego(m), “eg, *ego(m) (?); Boisacq 
1950:214—215 *eg-, *egh-, *eg(h)óm; Hofmann 1966:68 *eg(h)om; Frisk 
1970--1973.1:441 “ego, *egom; Chantraine 1968--1980.1:311, Beekes 
2010.1:373 *h,eg-+e/oH, -h,-om; Ernout—Meillet 1979:192—193 “ego: 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.I 395—396 *eg(h)om, *egom, “eg, *eg(h), 
*ego; De Vaan 2008:287; Orél 2003:83 Proto-Germanic “eka (< “ego), 
(acc. sg.) *meke; Kroonen 2013:116 Proto-Germanic *ek(a) ‘I’; Feist 
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1939:291—292 *eg(h)om, “ego, “eg, Lehmann 1986:204—205 *eg-o, 
*egom, *egh-(om); De Vries 1977:98—99 *eg, #egh, Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1:336; Onions 1966:457; Klein 1971:363; Walshe 1951:107; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:323—324 *egom, *eghom; Kluge—Seebold 1989:324 *eg, 
*egom; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:191; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:18; Derksen 
2008:31 *h,eg-H-om and 2015:63 *h,eg-H-om. 

C. (?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Chukchi i- ~ e- in (predicative forms): -iyam ~ 
-eyam ‘P (the shorter form yam is used as an independent personal pronoun 
*'D), -iyat ~ -eyat ‘you’ (the shorter form yat is used as an independent 
personal pronoun ‘you’). Greenberg 2000:78—80. Fortescue (2005:146— 
147) reconstructs Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *kam ‘I and (2005:142— 
143) “kad ‘you’. 


Sumerian a-a; ‘T. 


Note: The Chukchi forms indicate that we are dealing with what was originally 
a deictic particle here inasmuch as the same patterning is found in both 
the first and second person predicative pronoun stems. Moreover, it is 
the proximate deictic form *?i- (~ *?e-) that is represented in Chukchi- 
Kamchatkan as opposed to the distant form *?a- (~ *?ə-) found in 
Afrasian (the Indo-European forms are phonologically ambiguous). This 
seems to indicate that independent developments were involved in each 
branch, using the same basic elements. 


Möller 1911:64; Dolgopolsky 1984:89—90 and 94; Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
567, no. 433; Greenberg 2000:77—81. 


614. Proto-Nostratic demonstrative stems (originally deictic particles): 


Proximate: *Di- (~ #Pe-) ‘this’; 
Intermediate: *?u- (~ *?o-) ‘that’; 
Distant: *?a- (~ #Po-) ‘that yonder, that over there’ 


Note: These stems regularly combined with other deictic particles: *?a/i/u+na-, 
* Da/i/u--a-,* Pa/i/uma-,* 2a/iutha-, * Pa/i/u K'a-, *Pa/i/utya-, etc. 


A. Afrasian: For Proto-Southern Cushitic, Ehret (1980:50) reconstructs the 
following suffixes: (a) *-i nearness marker, (b) *-a farness marker, (c) *-o 
marker of reference (indefinite distance): 


a) Proto-Southern Cushitic *-i nearness marker > Iraqw -i in wi/ri/ti 
‘this’ (m./f.); Burunge -i in ki/ti ‘this’ (m./f.), -i- in ti?i ‘here’; Alagwa 
-i in wi/ti ‘this’ (m./f.), Ma'a i- in ila?i “this direction’, i?i ‘here’. 

b) Proto-Southern Cushitic *-a farness marker > Iraqw -a in qa ‘that’, da 
‘that aforementioned’; Burunge -a in ka?a/ta?a ‘that’ (m./f.), ta?i 
‘there’; Ma'a -a in twa7i ‘there’. 
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c) Proto-Southern Cushitic *-o marker of reference (indefinite distance) 
> Iraqw -o in wo/ro/to ‘this being talked about’ (m./f./n.); Alagwa -o 
in go ‘that’; K’wadza -o in -uko masculine gender marker, -eto, -ito 
feminine gender marker. 


North Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye ?ün ‘this’. Reinisch 1895:20—21. 


Proto-Agaw base *?a+n- ‘this’ > Bilin ?ana ‘this’; Xamir an/anin/anydn, 
(f.) ancdn ‘this’; Kemant an/anddn ‘this’; Awngi / Awiya an ‘this’. 
Appleyard 2006:136; Reinisch 1887:32—33 (en, in). 


Proto-Dravidian (a) “4 distant demonstrative stem (Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:1—3, no. 1; Krishnamurti 2003:253—258 and 390 *aH ‘that’), (b) “7 
proximate demonstrative stem (Burrow—Emeneau 1984:38—40, no. 410; 
Krishnamurti 2003:253—258 and 390 *iH ‘this’), and (c) “ii intermediate 
demonstrative stem  (Burrow—Emeneau 1984:54—55, no. 557; 
Krishnamurti 2003:253—258 and 391 *uH ‘yonder, not too distant’). 
Krishnamurti derives these stems from deictic bases and notes that they 
carry gender and number and are inflected for case. Finally, he notes that 
time (‘now, then, when’) and place (‘here, there, where’) adverbs are also 
derived from these deictic bases. Similar usage is found in other Nostratic 
languages. Examples (this is but a small sampling): 


a) Proto-Dravidian “4 distant demonstrative stem: Tamil a demonstrative 
base expressing the remoter person or thing; prefixed to nouns to 
express remoteness; Malayalam a, à ‘that, yonder’; Kota a- distant 
from the speaker in space or time; Toda a- distant from speaker in 
space or time; Kannada a- remote demonstrative base; Kui a- ‘that 
over there’; Kuwi (adj.) à ‘that most remote’; Kurux a- ‘that most 
remote’. 

b) Proto-Dravidian “7 proximate demonstrative stem: Tamil i 
demonstrative base expressing the nearer or proximate person or thing; 
prefixed to nouns to express nearness; Malayalam i, 7 ‘this’; Kota i- 
demonstrative base expressing nearness to the speaker; Manda 7 ‘this’; 
Toda i- demonstrative base expressing nearness to the speaker; 
Kannada i- proximate demonstrative base. 

c) Proto-Dravidian *i# intermediate demonstrative stem: Tamil u 
demonstrative base expressing a person, place, or thing occupying an 
intermediate position, neither far nor near, and meaning yonder or 
occupying a position near the person or persons spoken to; 
demonstrative particle before nouns expressing intermediate position 
or position near the person or persons spoken to; Kannada u- base 
indicating intermediate place, quantity, or time; Kuwi à (adj.) ‘that’ 
(intermediate). 


C. a) 


b) 


c) 
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Proto-Kartvelian *a- proximate demonstrative stem: Georgian a-; 
Mingrelian a-; Laz (h)a-; Svan a-. Klimov 1964:41 *a- and 1998:1 *a- 
pronominal stem, proximal. Proto-Kartvelian *a-ma- ‘that, this’: 
Georgian a-ma-, a-m- ‘that, this’; Mingrelian a-mu- ‘that, this’; Laz 
(h)a-mu- “that, this’; Svan a-m(a)- ‘this’, a-me ‘here’. Klimov 1964:44 
#a-ma- 1998:2 *a-ma- “that, this’. Proto-Kartvelian *a-sa- deictic 
stem: Georgian a-se ‘so’; Mingrelian [a-s-]; Laz [a-s-]; Svan a-š ‘so’. 
Klimov 1964:46 *a-s,- and 1998:4 *a-s,- deictic stem. Proto- 
Kartvelian *a-k- ‘here’: Georgian a-k ‘here’; Mingrelian ak, tak, atak- 
‘here’; Laz a-k, a-ko ‘here’. Klimov 1964:46 *a-k- and 1998:4 *a-k- 
‘here’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *e- demonstrative stem: Georgian e-; Mingrelian e-; 
Laz (h)e-; Svan e-. At the present time, it usually occurs as a bound 
demonstrative element (cf. Georgian e-s ‘so’, -e-g ‘this; he, she, it’; 
[dial.] e-ma-; etc.; Mingrelian e-na-; e-si ‘so’; Laz he-a-; he-s; e-se 
“so, there’; Svan [e-3-] in e-3i, e-3e, e-3à “he, she, it; that’; e-5 ‘so’); 
however, note Laz he in he bigate... ‘with that stick...’). Klimov 
1964:77 *e-, 78 *e-g-, 80 *e-s,-, and 80 *e-k- ‘there’; 1998:45 *e- 
pronominal element, 45 *e-g- pronominal stem, and 47 *e-s,- 
pronominal stem. 

Proto-Kartvelian *i- distant demonstrative stem: Georgian i-; 
Mingrelian i-; Laz (h)i-; Svan i-. Klimov 1964:99 “i- and 1998:80 *i- 
deictic stem (denoting remote objects in contrast to *a-). Proto- 
Kartvelian *i-ma- distant demonstrative stem: Georgian i-ma-; 
Mingrelian i-mu-; Laz (h)i-mu-; Svan [i-m-]. Klimov 1964:101—102 
*j-ma- and 1998:81 *i-ma- a pronominal stem of demonstrative 
semantics (in contrast to *a-ma-, it denotes remote objects). Proto- 
Kartvelian *i-š- deictic element: Georgian i-s- “that, he’; Mingrelian 
[i-s-] in is-o, vis-o ‘there’; Laz [(h)i-s-] in (Ajis-o ‘this way, over 
there’. Klimov 1964:102—103 “i-s,- and 1998:82 “i-s,- deictic 
element. Proto-Kartvelian *i-k- ‘there, over there’: Georgian i-k(a) 
‘there, over there’; Mingrelian i-k ‘there, over there’; Laz (h)i-k ‘there, 
over there’. Klimov 1964:104 *i-k- and 1998:83 *i-k- ‘there, over 
there’. 


Note: The Nostratic pattern “Pa- (distant) ~ *?i- (proximate) was changed to 


*a- (proximate) ~ “i- (distant) in Kartvelian. 


D. Proto-Indo-European demonstrative stem *2e-/*2o-, *?ey-/*Poy-/*?i- (< 
#Pe-[#P0-F-y/i-): Sanskrit ayám “this” (gen. sg. m./n. a-syd, á-sya; f. a-syáh 
[cf. Burrow 1973:276—278]), idám ‘this’, (f.) iyam “she, this’, a-tah ‘from 
this, hence’ (< *e-to-s [cf. Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:26]), (n.) e-tat “this, 
this here’, ihá ‘here’ (Pali idha “here, in this place, in this connection, 
now’), e-sá (f. e-sa) ‘this’; Old Persian a- ‘this’, aita- ‘this’, ima- ‘this’, 
iyam this’, ida ‘here’; Avestan a- ‘this’, aétat ‘this’, ima- ‘this’, ida ‘here’; 
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Hittite enclitic demonstrative particle (nom. sg.) -as, (acc. sg.) -an, (n. sg.) 
-at ‘he, she, it’; (dat. sg.) e-di, i-di, e-da-ni ‘to or for him, her, it’; Latin is, 
ea, id ‘he, she, it; this or that person or thing’; Oscan eiso- ‘this’; Umbrian 
(dat. sg.) esmei ‘to this, to it’; Old Irish é ‘he, they’, ed ‘it’; Gothic 
anaphoric pronoun is ‘he’, ita ‘it’; Old Icelandic relative particle es (later 
er) ‘who, which, what’; Old Saxon et, it ‘it’; Old High German er, ir ‘he’, 
ez, iz “it (New High German er ‘he’, es ‘it’); Lithuanian jis (< *is) ‘he’. 
Pokorny 1959:281—286 *e-, *ei-, *i-, (f) *i demonstrative particle; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:96—102 *e-, *i-, (f) “zr, *a-; Mann 1984— 
1987:235—236 “eia (tia) “she, it’, 236 *eio, *eiio (*eiios) ‘his, her(s)’, 
427 “id “it, that’, 433 “is (*ja, “ia f.) ‘this, he (she)’, 437 “ia “she, it’; De 
Vaan 2008:309—310; Watkins 1985:26 “i- and 2000:35—36 “i- 
pronominal stem; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:291 “is, *it’, 1:385—387 
and 1995.1:253 (m./f.) “is, (n.) *it’ ‘this’; Mallory—Adams 1997:458; 
Tischler 1977— .1:1--2 and 1:118—119; Kloekhorst 2008b:162—164 
and 220—221; Puhvel 1984— .1/2:3--6 and 1/2:6—7; Orél 2003:203 
Proto-Germanic “iz, (neuter) *it; Kroonen 2013:268 Proto-Germanic *i- 
‘he/she, that one’; Feist 1939:296; Lehmann 1986:207—208; De Vries 
1977:105; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:169—170; Kluge—Seebold 1989:183; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:234 *Hid-; Szemerényi 1996:206—207; Brugmann 
1904:401—402; Meillet 1964:326— 327. Proto-Indo-European *-i deictic 
particle meaning ‘here and now’ added to verbs to form so-called 
“primary” endings (cf. Burrow 1973:314; Fortson 2004:85; Kerns— 
Schwartz 1972:4). Proto-Indo-European adverbial particle *?é-/*?0- “near, 
by, together with’: Sanskrit d ‘hither, near to, towards’; Greek prefixes é- 
and ó-; Old High German prefix à-; Old Church Slavic prefix ja-. 


Proto-Uralic *e- demonstrative particle: Finnish e- in että ‘that’; Estonian 
et ‘that’, iga ‘every’; Mordvin e- in esé (inessive) ‘these’, esté (elative) 
‘from there’, est'a ‘so’, est'amo ‘such’, ete (et+te) ‘this’, ese (etse) “that, 
that one’, embe ‘if, when, after’; Zyrian / Komi e- in esy ‘this, that’; 
Hungarian ez ‘this’, itt ‘here’, innen “from here’, ide ‘hither’, igy “so”, ilyen 
‘such’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets eke, eko ‘this, this here’, eo? ‘hither’, inoo 
‘that there’; Kamassian iida “that there’. Greenberg 2000:89; Collinder 
1955:9 and 1977:31; Rédei 1986—1988:67—68 *e; Décsy 1990:98 *e 
‘this’. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) a-n ‘that’, contrasting with ten ‘this’; 
(Southern / Kolyma) a-da, a-da: ‘there’, a:n ‘here it is’, e-diy (< *enttiy) 
‘this’, ej-tiy ‘this’. Nikolaeva 2006:104, 152, and 159. 


. a) Proto-Altaic *a- deictic stem: Proto-Mongolian *a-nu- 3rd person 


plural possessive pronoun > Written Mongolian anu originally the 
genitive form of the obsolete pronoun *a-; in Modern Mongolian, it 
has almost completely lost its pronominal meaning and is used 
postpositionally to indicate that what precedes it is the syntactical 
subject of a sentence — it is now used interchangeably with inu. Note 


b) 


c) 


d) 
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Poppe (1955:219): “The pronoun of the third person plural was *a in 
Common Mongolian. The stem of the oblique cases was *an. Only the 
genitive is preserved in Written Mongolian, but in Middle Mongolian 
(in the Secret History and Hua-i i-yii) the genitive anu, the dative- 
locative andur, and the accusative ani occur. None of these forms 
occur in spoken Mongolian.” 

Proto-Altaic *e- deictic stem: ‘this, that’: Proto-Tungus *e- ‘this’ > 
Evenki er, eri ‘this’; Lamut / Even er ‘this’; Negidal ey ‘this’; Manchu 
ere ‘this’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) era ‘this’; Jurchen e(r)se ‘this’; Ulch 
ey ‘this’; Orok eri ‘this’; Nanay / Gold ei ‘this’; Oroch ei ‘this’; Udihe 
eyi ‘this’; Solon er ‘this’. Proto-Mongolian *e-ne- ‘this’ > Written 
Mongolian ene ‘this’; Khalkha ene ‘this’; Buriat ene ‘this’; Kalmyk 
ena ‘this’; Ordos ene ‘this’; Moghol end ‘this’; Dagur ene ‘this’; 
Dongxiang ene ‘this’; Shira-Yughur ene ‘this’; Monguor ne ‘this’. 
Proto-Turkic *an- ‘that (oblique cases); here” > Old Turkic (Orkhon, 
Old Uighur) (loc.) ay-ta, (dat.) ay-ar ‘that’; Karakhanide Turkic (loc.) 
an-da, (dat.) ay-a ‘that’; Turkmenian ana ‘here’; Karaim (loc.) an-da, 
(dat.) an-ar ‘that’; Tatar (loc.) an-da, (dat.) ay-a, an-ar ‘that’; Bashkir 
(loc.) an-da, an-ta, (dat.) ay-a ‘that’; Kirghiz (loc.) an-ta, (dat.) a-(y)a 
‘that’; Sary-Uighur (nom.) a ‘that’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) (loc.) an- 
da, (dat.) o-(y)o ‘that’; Tuva (loc.) in-da, (dat.) a(y)-a ‘that’; Chuvash 
(loc.) on-da, (dat.) »"n-a ‘that’; Yakut ana-ra ‘that’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:487 *e ‘that’ (deictic root). 

Proto-Altaic “i- deictic stem: Proto-Tungus “i- 3rd person deictic stem 
> Manchu i ‘he, she’, ineku “the same; this (day, month, year)’; 
Spoken Manchu (Sibo) 7 ‘he, she’; Jurchen in 3rd person deictic stem; 
Solon ini ‘his’. Proto-Mongolian *i-nu- 3rd person singular possessive 
pronoun > Written Mongolian inu originally the genitive form of the 
extinct pronoun “i ‘he, she, it’; in Modern Mongolian, it has almost 
completely lost its pronominal meanings and is used postpositionally 
to indicate that what precedes it is the syntactic subject of a sentence 
— it is now used interchangeably with anu. Note Poppe (1955:214): 
“The pronoun of the third person of the singular was “i in Common 
Mongolian. The stem of the genitive was *in- and in all the remaining 
oblique cases the stem was *ima-. This pronoun has disappeared." 
Khalkha 7 possessive pronoun; Buriat ń possessive pronoun; Kalmyk 
n possessive pronoun; Moghol ini ~ ni ~ ne ~ i possessive pronoun; 
Dagur in ‘he; this, that’. Proto-Turkic *i-na- ‘that’? > Turkmenian ina- 
ru ‘that’; Tuva inda ‘there’, indiy ‘such’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:577 *i a deictic root. 

Proto-Altaic *o- deictic stem: ‘this, that’: Proto-Tungus “u- “this, that’ 
> Manchu u-ba ‘this; here, this place’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) eva 
‘this’; Udihe u-ti ‘that’. Proto-Mongolian *o-n- ‘other, different’ > 
Written Mongolian ondu ‘another, other; different(ly); apart, separate’, 
oncuyui ‘peculiar, unusual; specific; separate; special; particular, 
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G. 


H. 


different; remote, isolated; strange’; Khalkha ondo ‘other, different’; 
Buriat ondo ‘other, different’; Ordos ondon “other, different’; Dagur 
encu ‘other’; Shira-Yughur ondon ‘other, different’. Proto-Turkic 
*o(-I)- ‘that’? > Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) o-/ ‘that’; Turkish o 
‘that’; Gagauz o ‘that’; Azerbaijani o ‘that’; Karakhanide Turkic o-/ 
‘that’; Turkmenian ol ‘that’; Uzbek u ‘that’; Uighur u ‘that’; Karaim o 
‘that’; Tatar u-/ ‘that’; Bashkir u, o-so ‘that’; Kirghiz o-so ‘that’; 
Kazakh o-/ ‘that’; Noghay o-/ ‘that’; Sary-Uighur o-/, o ‘that’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) o-/ ‘that’; Tuva ol ‘that’; Chuvash ve-/ ‘that’; 
Dolgan o/ ‘that’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1040 *o ‘this, that’ 
(deictic particle). 


Gilyak / Nivkh (Amur) distant demonstrative a-d' ‘that, even more distant 
from the speaker but visible’. Gruzdeva 1998:26; Greenberg 2000:91. 
Etruscan i- in: i-ca ‘this’, i-n, i-nc ‘it’, i-ta ‘this’. 


Sumerian e ‘hither, here’. 


Bomhard--Kerns 1994:576—577, no. 444; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:257— 
258, no. 121, *?a demonstrative pronoun indicating distant object: ‘that’ and 
1:270—272, no. 134, *?i/(?)*?e demonstrative pronoun indicating near object: 
‘this’; Greenberg 2000:81—87, §8. Third Person I ~ E, and 87—91, §9. 
Demonstrative A ~ E; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 751, *ha deictic pronominal 
particle (‘ille’, distal deixis), no. 753, *Afe] ‘this’, no. 754, */h/i ‘iste’ (or 
‘hic’), and no. 755, */h/u ‘iste’, demonstrative particle (intermediate deixis ?). 


615. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ab-a ‘strength, power’; (adj.) ‘strong, mighty’: 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *?ab-ar- ‘strong, mighty’ > Akkadian abaru 
‘strength’; Hebrew ?afir [VAN] ‘the strong one’, ?abbir [VIN] ‘strong, 
mighty, valiant’; Ugaritic ibr ‘bull’; Ya'udic ?brw ‘force, power’; Gurage 
(Chaha) aber ‘young person or animal in his prime’. D. Cohen 1970— :5, 
Murtonen 1989:81; Klein 1987:3; Leslau 1979:9. 

Proto-Indo-European *?abř-ro- “strong, powerful, mighty’: Gothic abrs 
‘strong, violent, great, mighty’; Old Icelandic afar- ‘very, exceedingly’, afr 
‘strong’; Old Irish abar- ‘very’ (Middle Irish abor-); Welsh afr- ‘very’. 
Pokorny 1959:2 *abhro- ‘strong’; Walde 1927—1932.1:177—178 *obh-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1 *abhros ‘powerful, gigantic’; Orél 2003:1—2 Proto- 
Germanic “abraz, Kroonen 2013:1—2 *h,ep-ro-; Lehmann 1986:1—2; 
Feist 1939:1—2; De Vries 1977:2 and 2—3; Vendryés 1959— :A6—7. 
Proto-Altaic *abga ‘strength, power’: (Manchu-)Tungus: Manchu abgari 
‘idle, without occupation; retired official’; Lamut / Even abgar, abgor 
‘healthy’; Evenki awgara (< *abga-ra) ‘healthy’. Mongolian: Written 
Mongolian auy-a ‘strength, power; mighty, powerful’, auyatai ‘strong, 
powerful’; Khalkha 1ga ‘strength, power’; Kalmyk ign ‘strength, power’. 
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Poppe 1960:44, 89, and 95; Street 1974:7 *abga ‘strength, power’. Not in 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003. 


Buck 1949:4.81 strong, mighty, powerful. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:573—574, 
no. 441; Brunner 1969:27, no. 72. 


616. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2ab(b)a ~ *?ap^(p^)a ‘father, forefather’ (nursery word): 


A. Proto-Afrasian “?ab- ‘father, forefather, ancestor’: Proto-Semitic *?ab- 
‘father, forefather, ancestor’ > Akkadian abu ‘father; (in pl.) forefathers, 
ancestors’; Amorite ?abum ‘father’; Eblaite a-bu ‘father’, a-bu ‘elder’; 
Hebrew ?af [AN] ‘father’; Phoenician 7b ‘father’; Punic 7b ‘father’; 
Nabatean ?b ‘father’; Ugaritic db ‘father’; Aramaic ?abba ‘my father’; 
Lihyanite ?b ‘father’; Arabic ?ab ‘father, ancestor, forefather’; Sabaean 7b 
‘father, forefather’; Mehri hayb ‘father’; Sheri / Jibbali ?iy ‘father’; Geez / 
Ethiopic ?ab [AN] ‘father, forefather, ancestor’; Tigrinya ?ab ‘father’; 
Tigre ?ab ‘father’; Amharic abbat ‘father’, ab ‘elder, forefather’; Argobba 
aw ‘father’; Harari aw ‘father’; Gurage ab ‘father’; Gafat aba ‘father’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :1; Diakonoff 1992:85 *?ab(b-) (?) ‘father’; Murtonen 
1989:80; Klein 1987:1; Leslau 1963:37, 1979:4—5, and 1987:2; Zammit 
2002:67--68. Egyptian ?bt ‘family; relatives (on the father’s side of the 
family)’. Hannig 1995:6; Faulkner 1962:2; Erman—Grapow 1921:1 and 
1926—1963.1:7; Gardiner 1957:549. Berber: Tuareg aba 'father'; Siwa 
aba ‘father’; Tamazight ibba ‘father’; Mzab aba ‘papa’; Tashelhiyt / 
Shilha ibba ‘father’; Chaouia ibba ‘father’. Proto-East Cushitic *?a(a)bb- 
‘father’ > Saho-Afar abb-a ‘father’; Somali aabb-e ‘father’; Rendille ab-a 
‘father’; Bayso abb-o ‘father’; Galla / Oromo abb-aa ‘father’; Hadiyya 
aabb-a ‘father’; Burji aabb-óo ‘father, father's brother, mother's sister’s 
husband’, abi ‘maternal uncle’; Konso aapp-a ‘father’; Sidamo aabb-o 
‘father’, abbo ‘maternal uncle’; Gedeo / Darasa aabbo ‘maternal uncle’. 
Hudson 1989:62; Sasse 1979:15 and 1982:21. Central Cushitic: Bilin 
(voc.) ?abbá ‘O father!’; Kemant aba ‘father’. Appleyard 2006:64—65; 
Reinisch 1887:5. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?aba or *aba ‘father’ (term of 
address) > Asa aba ‘father’; Ma’a aba ‘father’. Central Chadic: Buduma 
aba ‘father’. Ehret 1980:281. Orél—Stolbova 1995:1, no. 2, *?ab- ‘father’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil appan, appu ‘father’; Malayalam appan ‘father’; 
Kannada appa ‘father’, apa ‘father’; Kodagu appé ‘father’; Tulu appa, 
appé affix of respect added to proper names of men; Telugu appa ‘father’; 
Gondi aporal ‘father’; Konda aposi ‘father’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984: 
15—16, no. 156; Krishnamurti 2003:10 *app-a- ‘father’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European “2ab?- ‘father, forefather, man’: Gothic aba ‘man, 
husband’; Old Icelandic afi ‘grandfather, man’; Old English personal 
names Aba, Abba, Afa; Old High German personal name Abo. Orél 2003:1 
Proto-Germanic *abon; Kroonen 2013:1 Proto-Germanic *aban- ‘man, 
husband'; Lehmann 1986:1; Feist 1939:1; De Vries 1962:2. Note: Greek 
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appa ‘father’ is borrowed from Aramaic ?abba “my father’. Proto-Indo- 
European “?ap?'p!a ‘father’: Greek Anna, ğnoa ‘father’; Tocharian A ap, B 
appo ‘father’; Prakrit appa- ‘father’; Gujarati apo ‘father’ (used by 
shepherds); Marathi apa term of respect for an elder or of endearment for a 
son or junior; Assamese ap term of address by lower classes for a father, 
grandfather, or old man, apati ‘father’. Note: The Indo-Aryan forms cited 
above may be loans from Dravidian. Pokorny 1959:52 *appa ‘father’ 
(nursery word), Walde 1927—1932.1:47 *apa; Turner 1966—1969.1:23; 
Boisacq 1950:72, Frisk 1970--1973.1:126 and 1:127; Beekes 2010.1:119 
(onomatopoeic); Hofmann 1966:21, Chantraine 1968--1980.1:99 and 
I:100; Adams 1999:44; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:166. 

Proto-Uralic *eppi ‘father-in-law’: Finnish appi ‘father-in-law’; Lapp / 
Saami vuop'pá ‘father-in-law’; Cheremis / Mari owo ‘father-in-law’; 
Hungarian ip(a)- ‘father-in-law’; Vogul / Mansi up ‘father-in-law’; Ostyak 
/ Xanty op ‘father-in-law’. Rédei 1986—1988:14 *appe; Collinder 
1955:72, 1960:410 *appó, and 1977:89; Aikio 2020:55—56 *eppi 'father- 
in-law’; Sammallahti 1988:536 *ippi ‘father-in-law’. 

Proto-Altaic *aba ~ *ap^a ‘father’: Common Mongolian *ab(u) ‘father’ > 
Written Mongolian abu ‘father’; Monguor aba, awa ‘father’; Khalkha av 
‘father’; Buriat aba ‘father’; Kalmyk awa ‘father’. Poppe 1955:74. 
Derivative: *aba-ka ‘paternal uncle’ (< “aba ‘father’) > Written 
Mongolian abay-a ‘paternal uncle’; Khalkha avga ‘paternal uncle’; Buriat 
abgay ‘paternal uncle’; Kalmyk awya ‘paternal uncle’; Ordos awaca, acd 
‘paternal uncle’; Monguor dca ‘paternal uncle’. Mongolian loans in: 
Chagatay abaqa ‘paternal uncle’; Yakut abaya ‘paternal uncle’; Evenki 
awaga ‘paternal uncle’. Poppe 1960:56; Street 1974:7 *aba-ka ‘paternal 
uncle’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:310) reconstruct Proto-Altaic 
*ap‘a ‘father’. However, such a reconstruction cannot account for the -5- 
found in the Mongolian forms cited above, which point, instead, to Proto- 
Altaic *aba ‘father’. It is better to assume two separate forms at the Proto- 
Altaic level: *aba ~ *ap^a ‘father’, the first of which was the ancestor of 
the Mongolian words for ‘father’, the second of which was the ancestor of 
the (Manchu-)Tungus and Turkic words. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak cite 
the following forms from (Manchu-)Tungus and Turkic: Proto-Tungus 
*apa ‘grandfather, uncle (elder brother of father, mother)’ > Negidal apa 
*grandfather, uncle (elder brother of father, mother); Nanay / Gold 
(reduplicated) (Naikhinsk) papa, (Bikin) fafa 'grandfather, uncle (elder 
brother of father, mother). Proto-Turkic *apa (*appa) ‘father’ > Old 
Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) apa ‘ancestors’; Karakhanide Turkic apa 
‘father, bear; ancestor’; Turkish aba ‘father’; Azerbaijani (dial) aba 
‘father’; Turkmenian (dial.) aba ‘father’; Tatar (dial.) aba ‘father’; Bashkir 
(dial.) apa ‘father’; Kirghiz aba ‘father’; Sary-Uighur awa ‘father’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) aba ‘father, bear’; Tuva ava ‘father’; Chuvash oba ‘bear’. 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *æpæ ‘grandfather’ (7) or ‘any older male 
relative’ (?): Chukchi apajyan, (Southern) epe, epapa ‘grandpa’ (children's 
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word); Kerek apappij ‘grandfather’, appa ‘daddy’, appakku “parents”: 
Koryak apappo ‘uncle’, appa ‘daddy’ (children’s word); Alyutor apapa 
‘daddy’; Kamchadal / Itelmen (Southern) apac ‘father’. Fortescue 2005: 
36—37. 

G. Proto-Eskimo *ap(p)a ‘grandfather’: Central Alaskan Yupik apa(q), appa 
‘grandfather’; Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik apa, apaaq ‘grandfather’; Naukan 
Siberian Yupik apa, apaya ‘grandfather’; Central Siberian Yupik apa 
‘grandfather’; Sirenik apa ‘grandfather’; Seward Peninsula Inuit ava 
‘grandfather’; Western Canadian Inuit aappak ‘father’; North Alaskan 
Inuit aapa ‘father’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:36. 

H. Etruscan apa ‘father, husband’, apana ‘related to the father, paternal’. 


Sumerian a-ba, ab, ab-ba ‘father’. 


Buck 1949:2.31ff. words for family relationship. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:572— 
573, no. 440; Dolgopolsky 1998:93—94, no. 118, *?aba ~ “Papa “daddy, 
father’ (nursery word) and 2008, no. 5, *?aba ~ *?apa ‘daddy, father’; Caldwell 
1913:606 and 613; Hakola 2000:22—23, no. 38; Fortescue 1998:152. 


617. Proto-Nostratic root *?ad- (~ “Pad-): 
(vb.) *2ad- ‘to be strong, mighty, powerful, exalted’; 
(n.) *2ad-a ‘lord, master’; (adj.) “strong, mighty, powerful, exalted’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ad- ‘(vb.) to be strong, mighty, powerful, exalted; (n.) 
lord, master’: Proto-Semitic “Pad-an- ‘lord, master > Hebrew ?aóon 
[T8] “lord, master’; Phoenician ?dn ‘lord, master’; Ugaritic ddn ‘lord, 
father’. D. Cohen 1970— :9; Klein 1987:8; Tomback 1978:5—6. Proto- 
Semitic *?ad-ir- “strong, mighty, powerful, exalted’ > Phoenician ?dr ‘to 
be powerful’; Hebrew ?addir [JIN] ‘great, mighty, powerful, majestic’, 
7eder [VIN] ‘splendor, magnificence’, *?aóar [MIN] ‘to be glorious, 
mighty, exalted’; Ugaritic ddr ‘mighty’. Klein 1987:8; Murtonen 1989:83; 
D. Cohen 1970— :10; Tomback 1978:6. Berber: Tamazight addur ‘good 
reputation, honor, glory, fame’; Zenaga taydart ‘fatness, wealth’. Central 
Cushitic: Bilin ?adárd “master, lord’; Xamir adára, iedera ‘god’; Kemant 
adára ‘master, lord; god’; Quara adarte ‘master, lord’. Appleyard 2006: 
97—98. Lowland East Cushitic *?ader- “uncle” > Galla / Oromo adeeraa 
‘uncle’; Somali adeer ‘uncle’. Appleyard 2006:97—98. Southern Cushitic: 
Rift “da?ar- (< *?adar- through metathesis) “chief? > Gorowa daari 
‘chief’. Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya adila ‘chief, (clan) leader, king’. 
Hudson 1989:268. Orél—Stolbova 1995:6, no. 19, #Pader- “master, lord’. 

B. Proto-Altaic *édV (with *é- for expected *d-) ‘lord, master, husband’: 
Proto-Tungus *edi- ‘husband’ > Evenki edi ‘husband’; Lamut / Even edi 
‘husband’; Negidal edi ‘husband’; Ulch edi(n) ‘husband’; Orok edi 
‘husband’; Nanay / Gold eži ‘husband’; Oroch edi ‘husband’. Proto- 
Mongolian *e¥en “lord, master’ > Written Mongolian een ‘lord, master, 
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ruler, owner’; Khalkha ezen “lord, master, ruler, owner, proprietor’; Buriat 
ezen “lord, master’; Kalmyk ezn ‘lord, master’; Ordos ez5in “lord, master’; 
Moghol ez3dn “lord, master’; Dongxiang een ‘lord, master’; Dagur ein 
“master, ruler’. Poppe 1955:47, 57, 115, and 169. Proto-Turkic “Edi ‘lord, 
host’? > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) edi ‘master, proprietor’; Karakhanide 
Turkic idi ‘lord, host’; Turkish ive, ıs, is ‘lord, host’; Azerbaijani yiyd 
‘lord, host’; Turkmenian eye ‘lord, host’; Uzbek (dial.) dya ‘lord, host’; 
Karaim iye, ye “lord, host’; Tatar iyd ‘lord, host’; Bashkir iyd “lord, host’; 
Kirghiz é ‘lord, host’; Kazakh iye ‘lord, host’; Noghay ive ‘lord, host’; 
Sary-Uighur ise ‘lord, host’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) e ‘lord, host’; Tuva e 
‘lord, host; Yakut icci “lord, host. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003: 
493—494 *édV ‘host, husband’. 


Sumerian ad ‘father’. 


Buck 1949:19.36 noble (sb.), nobleman; 19.41 master. Dolgopolsky 1998:91, 
no. 115, *2ediNV ‘pater familias’ (or “owner”) and 2008, no. 14, *?ediNV ‘pater 
familias’. 


618. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ad¥-a ‘thorn’; (adj.) “pointed, sharp, prickly’: 


A. Dravidian: Kurux acc ‘thorn’; Malto acu ‘thorn’, ac-acro ‘prickly’. 


B. 


Sumerian 


Burrow—Emeneau 1984:6, no. 45. 

Proto-Indo-European *?ed"-/*?od'- “pointed, sharp, prickly’: Old Prussian 
addle 'fir(-tree), spruce’; Lithuanian Egle (< *edlé) ‘fir(-tree), spruce’, 
adyti ‘to darn’, ádata “needle”, Old Church Slavic jela (< *edla) “fir(-tree), 
spruce’; Polish jodła ‘spruce’; Old Czech jedla ‘spruce’; Russian jel’ [e115] 
(< *edli-) ‘fir(-tree) spruce’; Latin ebulus (< *edh-los) ‘the dwarf elder’. 
Pokorny 1959:289—290 *edh- ‘tip, point’; Mann 1984—1987:232 *edhla, 
-iə (?) ‘firtree’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:633 *ed[^]-, *ed[^]Io- and 
1995.1:545 *edh- ‘to darn, to use a needle’, *edhlo- ‘spruce; sharp, prickly’; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965--1972.1:388--389 *edh- “tip, point’; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:190; De Vaan 2008:185; Smoczynski 2007.1:3 and 1:141— 
142 *h,edh-lo-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:118; Derksen 2008:139 *h,ed*-Li. 


7] ‘thorny bushes or undergrowth’, ád “a briar, bramble’. 


Buck 1949:12.351 point. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:569— 570, no. 436. 


619. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ah-a ‘cow’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ah- ‘cow’: Semitic: Ethiopic / Geez ?aha [hm], ?aha 


[A2] ‘cattle, cows’; Tigre aha ‘cattle’; Tigrinya ?aha ‘cattle’. D. Cohen 
1970— :15; Leslau 1987:12. Egyptian ih ‘bull’, (f.) iht ‘cow’; Coptic ehe 
[e2e] ‘ox, cow’. Hannig 1995:96, Erman—Grapow 1921:17 and 1926— 
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1963.1:119—120; Faulkner 1962:28; Gardiner 1957:554; Cerny 1976:41; 
Vycichl 1983:50. M. Cohen 1947:78, no. 11. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil a, an ‘female of ox, sambur, and buffalo’, ayan 
‘herdsman’, (f.) aytti, ayam ‘a herd of cows’, a-ppi ‘cow dung’; Malayalam 
a, an ‘cow’, ayan ‘cowherd’; Kota a-v ‘cow’; Kannada à, avu ‘cow’; 
Kodagu (pl.) atta ‘cattle’; Telugu avu ‘cow’; Kurux oy ‘cow’; Malto oyu 
‘cow, ox’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:31—32, no. 334; Krishnamurti 
2003:12, 92, and 278 *a(m/n)- ‘cow’. 


Buck 1949:3.20 cattle; 3.21 bull; 3.22 ox; 3.23 cow. Bomhard 1996a:222, no. 
632. 


620. Proto-Nostratic root *?ax- (~ *?ax-): 
(vb.) #Zax- ‘to be young, youthful, tender, fresh’; 
(n.) *?ax-a ‘a youth, young man, younger brother’; (adj.) “young, tender’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ax- ‘(adj.) young, tender; (n.) youth, young man, younger 
brother’: Proto-Semitic *?ax- “brother, companion, friend’ > Ugaritic dh 
‘brother’; Eblaite a-hu-um ‘brother’; Akkadian ahu “brother, colleague, 
associate’; Phoenician ?h ‘brother’; Hebrew ?ah [MN] “brother, kinsman’; 
Syriac ?aha “brother, friend, companion, associate’; Arabic ?ah, ?ahü 
“brother, companion, friend’; Sabaean 7h, ?hw ‘brother’; Mehri ga 
‘brother’; Soqotri 737hi ‘brother’; Sheri / Jibbali 7aga ‘brother’; Harsüsi 
ga(h) ‘brother’; Ethiopic / Geez ?ahaw [h0], ?oh" [A], ?oh [X1] 
“brother, blood relation, kinsman’; Tigre hu ‘brother’; Tigrinya haw 
‘brother’; Argobba äh ‘brother’; Harari əh “younger brother’. D. Cohen 
1970— :15; Klein 1987:16, Murtonen 1989:86—87; Zammit 2002:70. 
West Chadic “?ah(ya)- “uncle, brother’ > Kulere ahy- ‘uncle’; Warji yaha- 
“brother” (according to Orél—Stolbova [1995:7], Warji initial ya- is due to 
the influence of the second syllable); Hausa wdd/yddyda “elder brother’. 
Central Chadic *?ay- ‘son’ > Musgu ahi ‘son’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:7, no. 
23, *?ah- ‘brother’. 

B. Kartvelian: Georgian ax-al-i ‘young, new, fresh’; Svan m-ax-e ‘new’, 
m-ax-dnd “anew, again’, m-ax-eywdz ‘a brave man, a youth’. Palmaitis— 
Gudjedjiani 1985:215; Schmidt 1962:94. Not related to Proto-Kartvelian 
*xal-/*xl- ‘to be near’ as hesitatingly suggested by Schmidt (1962:94), 
Klimov (1964:260 and 1998:328), Fahnrich—Sardshweladse (1995:544— 
545), and Fahnrich (2007:676—677). 


Buck 1949:2.44 brother; 14.13 new; 14.14 young. Bomhard 1996a:223—224, 
no. 634. 


621. Proto-Nostratic root *2gK^- (~ *?akh-): 
(vb.) *2akh- ‘to eat’; 
(n.) *Pak"-a ‘food, meal; fodder, feed, morsel’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *P?ak- ‘to eat’: Proto-Semitic *?ak-al- ‘to eat? > Akkadian 
akalu ‘to eat’; Hebrew ?ayal [DDN] “to eat’; Aramaic ?ayal “to eat’; Arabic 
?akala ‘to eat, to consume’, ?akl ‘food; meal, repast; fodder, feed’; Eblaite 
a-ka-lum ‘(vb.) to eat; (n.) food’; Ugaritic dkl ‘to eat, to consume’; Sabaean 
?kl “meal or grain, cereal crops’; Geez / Ethiopic ?ak/ [ANA] ‘food, bread, 
corn, grain, fodder, bait, produce of the field’; Tigre ?akal ‘corn’; Tigrinya 
?akli ‘cereals’; Amharic ahal ‘grain, cereal, crops, food’; Argobba ahal 
‘grain, cereal, crops, food’; Harari axi ‘cereal, sorghum’; Gurage (Soddo) 
akal “cereal, barley’. D. Cohen 1970— :18, Murtonen 1989:90, Klein 
1971:27; Leslau 1963:23, 1979:33, and 1987:15; Militarév 2010:23 Proto- 
Semitic *?k/; Zammit 2002:75—76. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:37, no. 148, 
*?Vkul- “to eat’.] 

B. Proto-Indo-European *?ak'- ‘to eat’: Sanskrit asnáti ‘to eat’, astsa-h, 
ásna-h ‘voracious’; Old Icelandic agn ‘bait’, aja “to rest and bait’; (?) 
Greek &koAoc ‘a bit, morsel’ (this may be a Phrygian term — cf. BeKkoc 
oxkadocg tt in a Phrygian inscription). Pokorny 1959:18 *ak- ‘to eat’; 
Walde 1927—1932.:112—113 *ak-; Mann 1984—1987:236 *ekno-, 
*ekan- ‘to eat, to swallow, to drink’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:60 Proto- 
Indo-European *ek(u- ?) or *ak- if Sanskrit asnáti is related to Greek 
kodo; Boisacq 1950:36, Frisk 1970--1973.1:55, Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:48: Hofmann 1966:10: Beekes 2010.1:53; De Vries 1977:3 #ek- ‘to 
eat’ and 681; Orél 2003:4 Proto-Germanic *agnan, 5 *axjanan; Kroonen 
2013:3 Proto-Germanic *agana- ‘bait’. 


Buck 1949:5.11 eat. Brunner 1969:36, no. 139; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:559, no. 
420. 


622. Proto-Nostratic root *Pakh- (~ *Pakh-): 
(vb.) *PaK^- ‘to be evil, wicked, bad; to hurt, to harm’; 
(n.) *Pak"-a ‘evil, wickedness, harm’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *?ak-ay- ‘(vb.) to be evil, wicked, bad; to hurt, to 
harm; (n.) evil, wickedness, harm’ > Geez / Ethiopic ?akaya [Ah], ?akya 
[Anf] “to be bad, evil, wicked’, ?a?kaya [A^ht] ‘to make bad, to make 
evil, to do harm, to treat badly, to afflict, to deprave, to pervert, to corrupt’, 
ta?akaya | ^h] ‘to be bad, to be hurtful’, ?akkuy [Ah-2] (f. ?akkit [Ah."F]) 
“bad, wicked, villainous, evil, noxious, vile’; Tigre ?aka ‘to be bad, evil; to 
deteriorate’; Tigrinya ?akáyá ‘to be bad, evil’. Semitic loans in: Bilin ?ekáy 
‘evil’; Beja / Bedawye ?aka ‘harm, mischief’. Reinisch 1895:12. D. Cohen 
1970— :18; Leslau 1987:17. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil akatu ‘wickedness’; Kannada agadu “viciousness, 
savageness, meanness’; Telugu agadu ‘blame, exposure, fault’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:3, no. 4. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *Pak'- ‘evil, pain, trouble, misfortune’: Sanskrit 
dkam ‘unhappiness, pain, trouble’; Avestan ako ‘bad’; Farsi ak- ‘insult, 
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misfortune’. Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:14. Pokorny (1959:23) reconstructs 
Proto-Indo-European *ak¥- ‘to harm, to hurt, to injure, to damage, to 
wrong’ (?) on the basis of a comparison of the Indo-Iranian forms cited 
above plus several alleged Greek cognates (such as, for example, amatn 
“trick, fraud, deceit’). However, according to Frisk (1970---1973.1:118) 
and Chantraine (1968---1980.1:95), the Greek forms cited by Pokorny have 
no known cognates in other Indo-European daughter languages and should, 
therefore, be removed from the comparison. 


Buck 1949:11.28 harm, injure, damage (vb.); 16.31 pain, suffering; 16.72 bad. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:578—579, no. 447. 


623. Proto-Nostratic root *Pak'- (~ *Pakh-): 
(vb.) *PaK^- “to dig’; 
(n.) *Pakh-a “that which is dug: digging, ditch, trench, hole; that which is used 
to dig: carving tool, chisel, cutter, gouge’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ak- “to dig’ (> “to plow, to till’): Proto-Semitic *?ak-ar- 
“to till’, #Pikkar- ‘farmer’ > Arabic ?akara ‘to plow, to till, to cultivate the 
land’, ?akkar ‘plowman’; Akkadian ikkaru “plowman, farm worker, 
farmer’; Hebrew ?ikkar [JIN] ‘plowman, farm worker’; Aramaic ?ikkara 
“plowman, farm worker’; Mandaic ?kr ‘to plow, to till, to cultivate’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :19; Klein 1987:27 (Klein considers Hebrew ?ikkar ƏN] 
to be a loan from Akkadian). Egyptian ?kr name of the earth-god. Hannig 
1995:16; Faulkner 1962:6; Erman—Grapow 1921:4 and 1926—1963.1:22; 
Gardiner 1957:550. Orél—Stolbova 1995:8, no. 26, *?akür- ‘to till and 
20, no. 70, *Pekar- ‘farmer’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil akar ‘(vb.) to excavate, to dig out, to pluck out (as eye), 
to uproot; (n.) moat, tank, reservoir’, akari ‘moat’; Malayalam akaruka, 
akiruka ‘to dig out, to excavate’, akir, akari ‘moat, ditch, trench’, akil, akil 
‘moat, earth wall’; Kannada agar (agard-), agur (agurd-) “to dig’, agar 
‘what has been dug’, agarte ‘digging, pit, ditch’, agarata, agarate 
‘digging, ditch, moat’, agalte ‘ditch, moat’, agi, age ‘to dig, to burrow, to 
make a hole in the ground’; Tulu agaru, agalu ‘ditch, trench, moat’, agate 
‘overturning the soil by spade’; Telugu agadta ‘ditch, moat, trench’; 
Kolami agul- (agult-) ‘to dig’; Naiki (of Chanda) agul-/agl- ‘to dig’, 
agulmur ‘digging’; Gadba adg-, arg- ‘to dig’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:4, 
no. 11. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *2oK^- “(vb.) to dig; (n.) furrow’: Hittite (acc. sg.) 
ak-ka-a-la-an, ag-ga-la-an ‘furrow’. Perhaps also Greek óypog ‘furrow’, if 
from *ðők-uo-ç. Benveniste 1962:107—108; Puhvel 1984—  .1/2:23, 
Chantraine 1968---1980.11:773, Frisk 1970---1973.11:347--348, Mallory— 
Adams 1997:434—435 *h,,okéteh, ‘rake, harrow’, *h,,ek- “to rake, to 
harrow’. Older etymologies in Boisacq 1950:684, Hofmann 1966:224, and 
Beekes 2010.1:1045. 
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D. Proto-Altaic *ak/u- ‘to dig, to delve’: Proto-Tungus “ayiri- ‘to sweep, to 


rake up snow’ > Ulch ayiri- ‘to sweep, to rake up snow’; Orok ayiri- ‘to 
sweep, to rake up snow’; Nanay / Gold ayiri- ‘to sweep, to rake up snow’. 
Proto-Mongolian *uku- ‘(vb.) to dig, to delve; (n.) adze, notch (on animal’s 
ear), axe’ > Mongolian uqu- ‘to dig, to excavate’, uqumi ‘carving tool, 
chisel, cutter, gouge’, uqumal ‘dug out, excavated, hollowed out, scooped 
out’, uqudasu(n) ‘an excavated hole’, uqumida- ‘to cut with a chisel’; 
Khalkha uyu- ‘to dig, to delve’, uymi ‘adze, notch (on animal’s ear)’; 
Buriat uyami ‘adze’; Kalmyk uya- “to dig, to delve’; Ordos uya- “to dig, to 
delve’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:282—283 *ak‘u “to dig, to delve’. 


Buck 1949:8.15 cultivate, till; 8.21 plow (vb.; sb.); 8.22 dig. 


624. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2ak^k^a “older female relative’ (nursery word): 


Note also: 
(n.) #Pak1kha ‘older male relative’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian “Pakk- ‘grandmother’:  Proto-East Cushitic “Paakk- 


‘mother’s mother, grandmother’ > Galla / Oromo akk-oo ‘grandmother’; 
Hadiyya aakk-o ‘mother’s mother’; Burji aakk-óo ‘grandmother’; Bayso 
akk-o ‘grandmother’; Konso aakk-a ‘grandmother’. Sasse 1982:21. Proto- 
Highland East Cushitic *akako ‘grandfather, grandmother’ > Gedeo / 
Darasa akka?o ‘grandfather, grandmother’; Sidamo ahaahe ‘grandmother’, 
ahaaho ‘grandfather’. Hudson 1989:72. 

Dravidian: Tamil akka, akkai, akkan, akkatai, akkacci, akkaicci, akkal 
‘elder sister’; Malayalam akka ‘elder sister, wife of an elder brother, 
elderly maternal or paternal cousin’; Kota akn ‘elder sister or female 
parallel cousin’; Kannada akka ‘elder sister’; Kodagu akké ‘elder sister or 
female parallel cousin’; Tulu akka, akké ‘elder sister’; Telugu akka ‘elder 
sister’; Kolami akkabai “elder sister’; Gondi akka, akkal(i) ‘elder sister’. 
Krishnamurti 2003:10 *akka- ‘elder sister’; Burrow—Emeneau 1984:4, no. 
23. 

Proto-Indo-European (f) (*Pak"kieA [*PaktkhaA] >) *Pakhkha “female 
relative, mother’: Sanskrit akka “a mother (used contemptuously)’; Prakrit 
akka ‘sister, baud’; Marathi aka ‘respectful term for elder sister or any 
elderly woman’; Greek'Axkó ‘the (wet-)nurse of Demeter (mater 
Cereris)’; Latin Acca in Acca Larentia ‘the wife of the shepherd Faustulus, 
who nursed and brought up the twins Romulus and Remus; mother of the 
twelve Arvales Fratres’. Pokorny 1959:23 *akka ‘mother’; Walde 1927— 
1932.:34 “akka, Mallory—Adams 1997:386 *h,ekkeh,- ‘mother’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:15; Turner 1966—1969.I:1; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:48; Frisk 1970—1973.1:53; Hofmann 1966;10; Boisacq 1950:35— 
36; Beekes 2010.1:52 (nursery word); Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:5; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:4. Note: The Indo-Aryan terms cited above are 
sometimes taken to be loans from Dravidian. 
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D. Uralic: Finnish akka ‘old woman’; Lapp / Saami akku ‘grandmother’; 
Cheremis / Mari aka ‘older sister’. 

E. Proto-Altaic *čkřa (~ -o) (with *é- for expected *d-) ‘elder sister’: Proto- 
Tungus *eKe, *keKe ‘woman, wife; elder sister’ > Evenki ekin ‘woman, 
wife’; Lamut / Even ekon “elder sister’; Negidal eye ‘woman, wife’, eyin 
“elder sister’; Manchu yeye ‘woman, female’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) yeya 
“woman, female’; Jurchen yeye-e “woman, wife’; Ulch eqte ‘woman, wife’; 
Orok ekte ‘woman, wife’; Nanay / Gold ekte ‘woman, wife’; Oroch eki 
‘elder sister’; Udihe eyi(n) “woman, wife; elder sister’; Solon yeye 
‘woman, wife’. Proto-Mongolian *eke ‘mother’, *egece ‘elder sister’ > 
Written Mongolian eke ‘mother’, egece ‘elder sister’; Khalkha ey ‘mother’, 
egc “elder sister’; Buriat eye ‘mother’, egese “elder sister’; Kalmyk eka 
‘mother’, egaca, ekca ‘elder sister’; Ordos eke ‘mother’, egeci ‘elder 
sister’; Dagur eg ‘mother’, egci, eké “elder sister’; Dongxiang ececa “elder 
sister’; Shira-Yughur he ‘mother’, ayeci “elder sister’; Monguor kazi, a31 
“elder sister’. Poppe 1955:146. Proto-Turkic *eke “elder sister’ > Old 
Turkic (Old Uighur) eke ‘elder sister’; Karakhanide Turkic eke ‘elder 
sister’, ege-t ‘female servant of bride’; Turkmenian ekezi “elder sister’; 
Chuvash akka ‘elder sister’. Poppe 1960:55, 103, and 128; Street 1974:12 
*eke “some older female relative”, Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:499— 
500 *ék‘a (~ -o) “elder sister’. As noted by Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
(2003:500), some of these forms may be borrowings. 

F. Proto-Eskimo *a(a)kar ‘older female relative’ (expressive gemination of 
initial vowel): Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik aakaaq ‘older sister’; Central 
Alaskan Yupik aakaq ‘mother’; Naukan Siberian Yupik aakaq ‘older 
sister’; Central Siberian Yupik aakaq ‘older sister or female’; Sirenik 
aakaX ‘older sister’; Seward Peninsula Inuit aaka ‘mother’; North Alaskan 
Inuit aaka ‘mother’, aaxxaa ‘eldest sister’; Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) 
aakaq, aakaaraaluk ‘older sister’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:10. 


Buck 1949:2.22 woman; 2.24 female; 2.31ff. words for family relationship; 
2.36 mother. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:557—558, no. 417; Hakola 2000:18, no. 
19; Caldwell 1913:567 and 611—612. 


625. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2ak^k^a ‘older male relative’ (nursery word): 
Note also: 
(n.) *Pakikra ‘older female relative’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ak- ‘older male relative’: Proto-Highland East Cushitic 
*akako ‘grandfather, grandmother’ > Gedeo / Darasa akka?o ‘grandfather, 
grandmother’; Sidamo ahaahe ‘grandmother’, ahaaho ‘grandfather’. 
Hudson 1989:72. Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *?ako ‘old man’ > Iraqw 
ako ‘old man’; Asa ?agok ‘mother’s brother’. Ehret 1980:377. Omotic: 
Bench / Gimira akas ‘grandfather’. Takacs 201 1a:146. 
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Dravidian: Parji akka ‘mother’s father’; Gondi akko “mother's father (said 
by granddaughter)’, akko ‘great grandfather’, akko ‘daughter’s son or 
daughter, grandson’s wife’, ukko (that is, akko) ‘maternal grandfather’; 
Pengo ako ‘maternal grandfather’; Kui ake ‘grandfather, ancestor’, akenja 
‘grandfather’; Kuwi akku ‘grandfather’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:4, no. 24. 
Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) akaa ‘elder brother’, akaadie ‘the eldest 
among brothers’. Nikolaeva 2006:99. 

Proto-Altaic *ak'a ‘older male relative’: Proto-Tungus “aka, “kaka ‘man; 
elder brother” > Evenki aka ‘akin; elder brother’; Lamut / Even aqa, aqn 
“elder brother’; Negidal aga, aya ‘elder brother’; Manchu yaya “male, 
man’, ayun ‘elder brother’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) haha ‘man’; Ulch aca 
‘elder brother’; Jurchen yaya-ay ‘man’, ayun (ayun-un) ‘elder brother’; 
Orok aca, aga ‘elder brother’; Nanay / Gold a ‘elder brother’; Oroch aka, 
akin ‘elder brother’; Udihe aga ‘elder brother’; Solon aya, ayin ‘elder 
brother’. Proto-Mongolian *aka ‘elder brother’ > Written Mongolian aga 
‘older brother; senior, older, elder’; Khalkha ay, ayay term of respectful 
address: ‘aunt’; Buriat aya ‘elder brother’; Kalmyk ayo “elder brother’; 
Ordos aya ‘elder brother’; Dagur aka, aga ‘elder brother’; Dongxiang aya 
‘elder brother’; Shira-Yughur aga (or aca) ‘elder brother’; Monguor aca 
“elder brother’. Poppe 1955:88. Proto-Turkic *(i)aka “elder male relative: 
elder brother; elder uncle; father; grandfather’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) 
aqa ‘elder male relative: elder brother; elder uncle; father; grandfather’; 
Turkish aga term of respectful address: ‘lord, master, gentleman’; 
Azerbaijani aya ‘elder male relative: elder brother; elder uncle; father; 
grandfather’, also used as a term of respectful address; Turkmenian aca 
*elder male relative: elder brother; elder uncle; father; grandfather'; Uzbek 
aya ‘elder male relative: elder brother; elder uncle; father; grandfather’; 
Uighur aya 'elder male relative: elder brother; elder uncle; father; 
grandfather'; Karaim aqa term of respectful address, aya 'elder', also used 
as a term of respectful address; Tatar aya 'elder male relative: elder 
brother; elder uncle; father; grandfather', also used as a term of respectful 
address; Bashkir ayay 'elder male relative: elder brother; elder uncle; 
father; grandfather', also used as a term of respectful address; Kirghiz aya 
‘elder male relative: elder brother; elder uncle; father; grandfather’; 
Kazakh aya ‘elder male relative: elder brother; elder uncle; father; 
grandfather; elder’; Noghay aya ‘elder male relative: elder brother; elder 
uncle; father; grandfather', also used as a term of respectful address; Sary- 
Uighur aqa ‘elder male relative: elder brother; elder uncle; father; 
grandfather', also used as a term of respectful address; Oyrot (Mountain 
Altai) aga ‘elder male relative: elder brother; elder uncle; father; 
grandfather’, also used as a term of respectful address; Tuva aqi ‘elder 
male relative: elder brother; elder uncle; father; grandfather'; Yakut aya 
‘father’; Dolgan aga ‘father’. Poppe 1960:55, 94, 124, and 146; Street 
1974:7 *aka “some older male relative’; Starostin---Dybo---Mudrak 
2003:281—282 *ak‘a “elder brother’. 
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Buck 1949:2.35 father; 2.46 grandfather; 2.51 uncle. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 21, 
“PaKa “elder relative, grandfather’; Fortescue 1998:152. 


626. Proto-Nostratic root *Pakwh- (~ *Pakwh-): 
(vb.) “Pak”?- “to be hot, to burn; to warm oneself’; 
(n.) *Pak”h-a ‘heat, fire’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian #Pak”- “(vb.) to be hot, to burn; (n.) fire’: Semitic: Arabic 
?akka ‘to be very hot; to push back; to press; to be oppressed, contracted 
with anxiety', ?akka-t 'suffocating heat; plight; tumult; hatred, envy; 
death’; Syriac ?akka@a ‘wrath, anger’. D. Cohen 1970— :18. East 
Cushitic: Arbore ?oog- ‘to burn’. Proto-Southern Cushitic “Pak”- or 
“Paak”- “to be bright, to be brightly colored’ > K’wadza kamisayo 
‘chameleon’; Ma’a ?á- ‘to be white’, ?áku ‘white’, ?akuye ‘clean’. Ehret 
1980:287, no. 43. West Chadic: Tsagu dakwe ‘fire’; Kariya aku ‘fire’; 
Miya aku ‘fire’; Jimbin akwa ‘fire’; Diri dukowa, akuwa ‘fire’; Ngizim aka 
‘fire’; Bade dka ‘fire’. East Chadic: Sokoro oko, oko ‘fire’; Dangla ako 
‘fire’; Migama okko ‘fire’; Jegu 753k ‘fire’; Birgit ?aku ‘fire’. 
Jungraithmayr--Ibriszimow 1994.1I:138—139; Newman 1977:26, no. 48, 
*aku/*aka ‘fire’. Ehret 1995:361, no. 717, *2aak"- ‘(vb.) to burn (of fire); 
(n.) fire’ and 520, no. 717. 

B. Dravidian: Kurux axrna “to warm oneself (by the fire, in the sun)’; Malto 
awge ‘to expose to the heat of the sun or fire’, awgre “to bask in the sun, to 
warm oneself at a fire’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:4, no. 18. 

C. Proto-Eskimo *aka- ‘to burn’: Central Alaskan Yupik aka- ‘to burn’, aka 
‘fire, conflagration’; Seward Peninsula Inuit iyi- “to burn’; North Alaskan 
Inuit iki ‘to burn’; Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) iki- ‘to be burnt’; 
Greenlandic iki- “to be lit, to smoke (lamp)’. Aleut hiy- ‘to burn’ (with 
secondary h-), ikla-X ‘firewood’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:101. 
Proto-Inuit *akat- ‘to ignite’ > Seward Peninsula Inuit iyit- ‘to ignite’; 
North Alaskan Inuit ikir- “to ignite, to be ignited’; Western Canadian Inuit 
ikit- ‘to ignite’; Greenlandic ikit- “to ignite’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:101. Proto-Eskimo *aknabay- ‘to catch or strike fire’: Alutiiq 
Alaskan Yupik kanaya- “to build a fire’; Central Alaskan Yupik kony2- “to 
start to burn’; Western Canadian Inuit iynak- ‘to catch fire’, ignait 
‘flintstones’; Eastern Canadian Inuit inna(k)- ‘to strike fire’, innaq 
‘flintstone’; Greenlandic innay- ‘to strike fire, to catch fire’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:101. Proto-Eskimo *ak(a)nar ‘fire’: Alutiiq 
Alaskan Yupik kanagq ‘fire’; Central Alaskan Yupik kanaq* ‘fire’; Naukan 
Siberian Yupik aknaq ‘fire, star’; Central Siberian Yupik kanaq* ‘fire’; 
Sirenik aknaX ‘fire’; Seward Peninsula Inuit ikniq ‘fire’; North Alaskan 
Inuit iyniq* ‘fire’; Western Canadian Inuit iyniq ‘fire’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit inniq ‘fire struck with stone, spark from lighter’; Greenlandic inniq* 
‘fire’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:101. Proto-Inuit *akuala- ‘to 
burn brightly’ > Seward Peninsula Inuit iyuatak- “to burst into flames’; 
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North Alaskan Inuit ikuala- ‘to blaze, to burn brightly’, ikuallak- ‘to burst 
into flames’; Western Canadian Inuit ikuallak- ‘to burst into flames’; 
Eastern Canadian Inuit ikuala- ‘to be smoking (lamp that has burnt too 
much)’; Greenlandic ikuala- “to burn’, ikuattay- ‘to flare up’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:101. Proto-Eskimo *akuma- ‘to be burning’: 
Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik kumag “light (for example, lamp)’; Central Alaskan 
Yupik kuma- ‘to be lit’, kumaXta- “to ignite’; Naukan Siberian Yupik 
akuma- “to burn’, akumaXta- “to ignite’; Central Siberian Yupik kuman- ‘to 
burn, to ignite’, (Chaplinski) kumag ‘fire, conflagration’; Sirenik kumaya- 
‘to burn’, kumar- “to blaze up’, kumaX- “flame, glow’; Seward Peninsula 
Inuit iyuma- “to be burning’; North Alaskan Inuit ikuma- ‘to be burning’; 
Western Canadian Inuit ikuma- ‘to be burning’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
ikuma- ‘to be burning’; Greenlandic ikuma- ‘to be burning’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:101. Proto-Yupik *kanir- ‘to cook’ > Alutiiq 
Alaskan Yupik kanir- ‘to cook’; Central Alaskan Yupik kanir- ‘to cook’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:101. 

Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan (?) *akaka ‘hot’: Alyutor n-akoka-qin ‘hot’, 
akaka-s?an ‘hottest’; Kamchadal / Itelmen xka-laX ‘hot’, xkakkam ‘heat (in 
summer), akika ‘(it is) hot", (Eastern) kekalu ‘hot’, kekak ‘heat’, 
(Southern) Kika *not'. Fortescue 2005:339. 


Buck 1949:1.81 fire; 1.85 burn (vb.); 15.85 hot, warm. 


627. Proto-Nostratic root *Pal- (~ *?al-): 


vb.) *Pal- ‘to purify, to cleanse’ (> ‘to sift, to clean grain’ in the daughter 
g g 


languages); 


(n.) *?al-a “the act of washing, cleaning; that which is washed, cleaned’ 


Semantics as in Sanskrit punáti ‘to make clean, clear, pure, or bright; to 
cleanse, to purify, to purge, to clarify; (with saktum) to cleanse from chaff, to 
winnow; to sift, to discriminate, to discern’, (passive) püyáte ‘to be cleaned, 
washed, or purified’; related to Old High German fowen ‘to sift, to clean 
grain’ and Latin purus ‘clean, pure’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:827; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.11:237—238; Ernout—Meillet 1979:546—547). 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?aal- ‘to purify, to cleanse; to sift, to clean grain’: 


Highland East Cushitic: Kambata aa'/- ‘to wash oneself. Hudson 
1989:306. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?aal- ‘to sift (grain from chaff), to 
clean; (figuratively) to separate out useless from useful’, *?aala ‘clean, 
pure’ > Alagwa ila “grain of corn’; Iraqw al- ‘to reject’, ilmo “individual 
grain (of maize)’; K’wadza ana (< *alVmV) ‘maize’, ela ‘good’; Asa ?ila 
“good, ripe’, ?elala ‘suitable’; Dahalo ?eel- ‘to sift (grain from chaff)’, 
?eelaawuo- “to rinse’. Ehret 1980:284—285. 

Dravidian: Tamil alampu (alampi-) “to wash, to rinse’, alacu (alaci-) “to 
rinse’, alaicu (alaici-) ‘to wash, to rinse’, alaittal ‘to wash clothes by 
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moving them about in water’; Malayalam alakkuka ‘to wash clothes by 
beating’, alakku ‘washing’, alampuka ‘to shake clothes in water’; Toda 
asp- (aspy-) ‘to clean’; Kannada alambu, alumbu, alabu, alubu ‘to rinse, to 
wash’, ale ‘to wash’, alasu ‘to shake or agitate water (as a cloth, 
vegetables, etc., for cleansing)’; Telugu alamu ‘to wash’; Tulu alambuni 
‘to wash’, alumbuni, lumbuni ‘to plunge, to wash, to rinse’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:24, no. 246. 

C. Proto-Altaic “algi ‘net, sieve’: Proto-Tungus “alga ‘net’? > Evenki alga 
‘net’; Manchu alcan “a net for catching quail’; Ulch arca ‘net’; Nanay / 
Gold alca ‘net’; Oroch agga ‘net’; Solon alga ‘net’. Proto-Turkic *é/ge- 
‘(vb.) to sift; (n.) sieve’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) elge- ‘to sift’; 
Karakhanide Turkic elge- ‘to sift’, ele- ‘to sift’, elek ‘sieve’; Turkish ele- 
‘to sift’, elek ‘sieve’, eleme ‘sifted’; Gagauz iele- ‘to sift’, ielek ‘sieve’; 
Azerbaijani älä- ‘to sift’, äläk ‘sieve’; Turkmenian ele- ‘to sift’, elek 
‘sieve’; Uzbek ela- ‘to sift’, elak ‘sieve’; Uighur dgli- ‘to sift’, älgäk 
‘sieve’; Karaim ele-, öle- ‘to sift’, elek, Glek ‘sieve’; Tatar ile- “to sift’, ilek 
‘sieve’; Bashkir ile- “to sift’, ilek ‘sieve’; Kirghiz ele-, elge- ‘to sift’, elek, 
elgek ‘sieve’; Noghay ele- ‘to sift’, elek ‘sieve’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) 
elge- ‘to sift’, elgek ‘sieve’; Tuva egle-/elge- “to sift’; Chuvash alla- ‘to 
sift’, alla ‘sieve’. Turkic loans in Mongolian e/keg ‘sieve, sifter, strainer, 
bolter’, elkegde- ‘to sift, to bolt, etc.’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:287—288 “algi “net, sieve’. 


Buck 1949:9.36 wash; 15.87 clean. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:583— 584, no. 453. 


628. Proto-Nostratic root *?al- (~ *?al-) (perhaps also *?el-, #Pul-): 
(vb.) *Pal- “to be not so-and-so or such-and-such’; 
(n.) *?al-a ‘nothing’ 


Originally a negative verb stem meaning ‘to be not so-and-so or such-and- 
such' — later used in some branches as a negative particle. 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *?al-/*?ul- (< *Pal-) element of negation > 
Akkadian l ‘not’; Ugaritic ál ‘not’; Hebrew ?al [^N] (negative particle) 
‘certainly not’, (as prefix) ‘not, non-, un-', (n.) ‘nothing’ (Job 24:25); 
Phoenician ?/ element of negation; Arabic la (negative particle) ‘not’, (with 
apoc. expressing negative imptv.) ‘no!’; Sabaean 7/ (negative particle) ‘not, 
no one’; Harsüsi ?el ‘not’; Sheri / Jibbali 75/ ‘not’; Mehri ?a/ ‘not’; Geez / 
Ethiopic ?al- [AA-] element of negation in ?alba- [AAN-], ?albo [KAN], 
Tigre ?ald- in ?ald-bu “there is not’; Amharic al- used to express a 
negative verb in the perfect. D. Cohen 1970— :19, no. 3, prohibitive 
particle; Klein 1987:28; Leslau 1987:17 and 18; Zammit 2002:363. Berber: 
Kabyle ala “no”. Central Cushitic: negative element -lä in: Bilin Pil/a ‘no’; 
Awngi / Awiya alla ‘no’. Appleyard 2006:105; Reinisch 1887:26, 32, and 
250. Militarév 2012:80 Proto-Afrasian *?a/ul-. 
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B. Proto-Dravidian *al- ‘to be not so-and-so’: Tamil al- ‘to be not so-and-so’; 


Malayalam alla ‘is not that, is not thus’; Kolami ala: ‘to be not so-and-so’; 
Kannada alla ‘to be not so-and-so, to be not fit or proper’; Kodagu alla ‘to 
be not so-and-so’; Malto -/- negative morpheme; Brahui a//- base of past 
negative tenses of anning “to be’, ala, alava ‘certainly not, not a bit of it’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:22, no. 234; Krishnamurti 2003:354—356 Proto- 
South Dravidian *al- ‘to be not". 

Indo-European: Hittite li-e element used with the present indicative to 
express a negative command. The Hittite form is isolated within Indo- 
European. Many scholars take it to be from Proto-Indo-European *ne (cf. 
Puhvel 1984— .5:74—77), but see Koekhorst 2008b:523. 

Proto-Uralic *e/d imperative of the negative auxiliary verb (cf. Collinder 
1977:26). Marcantonio (2002:239) describes the patterning in Finnish as 
follows: “A negative verbal form is used in Finnish also in the Imperative, 
as shown by the pair lue ‘read’ vs älä lue ‘do=not read’ (2nd Person 
Singular). The negative form älä is often compared with the equivalent 
Yukaghir e/ — ele. Equivalent negative verbs and related isomorphic 
constructions are found in the majority of the Tungusic languages (e- ~ à-), 
in Mongolian (e-se) (UEW 68; SSA 100) and in Dravidian." Rédei 
(1986—1988:68—70) treats the negative verb *e- and the imperative *eld 
together, as do many others, including Collinder and Tailleur. As noted by 
Greenberg (2000:214), these two forms are so closely intertwined, often 
through suppletion, that it is difficult to distinguish one from the other. In 
the closely-related Yukaghir, all verbs except /e- “to be; to live, to become’ 
form the negative by means of a prefix el- (cf. Greenberg 2000:214—215). 
Clearly, we are dealing with two separate forms here. The first is the Proto- 
Nostratic negative particle #?e “no, not’, and the second is the negative verb 
ral- (~ #Pal-) “to be not so-and-so’. The latter is to be distinguished from 
the Uralic verb *e/d- ‘to live, to be’ (cf. Rédei 1986—1988:73; Collinder 
1955:10 and 1977:31). Greenberg's (2000:215) analysis of the situation is 
as follows: “As we have just seen, the Yukaghir verb ‘to be’ is /'e, a form 
that has cognates in other Eurasiatic languages. The theory tentatively 
suggested to account for this and other intricate facts is that there was a 
Eurasiatic negative verb *e(i) that, when combined with the positive verb 
“to be’ le, formed a negative existential verb *e-/e that in some instances 
lost either its initial or final vowel.” Contrary to Greenberg, the Proto- 
Nostratic verb under discussion here must be reconstructed as “Pil (~ 
* Pel-) ‘to live, to be alive; to be, to exist’ (cf. Illi¢-Svityé 1965:341 outs! 
‘to live’: *ela), not */e. To complicate matters further, there may have also 
been a separate Proto-Nostratic negative particle “li (~ */e) ‘no, not” as 
well as a separate verb stem */i?- (~ *le?-) ‘to become’. The relationship 
among these forms is extremely complex and not yet fully understood. 
Proto-Altaic *ule (~ -i) negative particle: Proto-Mongolian *ülü- negative 
element preceding verbs > Written Mongolian iilii; Khalkha ül; Buriat üle; 
Kalmyk üle; Ordos üle, iilii, Moghol la, lü, le, Dagur ul, ule; Dongxiang 
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ulie, Shira-Yughur la, Monguor li, li. Poppe 1955:287, 288, 289, 290, and 
291; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1493 *ule (~ -i) negative particle. 

F. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: According to Greenberg (2000:216): "In the 
Koryak group reflexes of *e/e form sentence negations or are equivalent to 
English “no!,” a natural use for a negative existential. Examples are Palana 
Koryak elle and Kerek ala ‘not.’ Kerek has lost its vowel harmony system 
through merger so that a is the expected reflex of *e. Aliutor has gone 
through similar phonetic changes and has al, alla ‘no, not’. In addition, for 
prohibitives, Kerek uses the imperative of a negative auxiliary verb illa, 
which follows the negative infinitive...” Fortescue (2005:31) reconstructs 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *æl(læ) ‘not’: Chukchi etlə ‘not’; Kerek ala 
‘not’; Koryak [elvelrin ‘not’]; Alyutor alla ‘not’ (Palana el(le) ‘not’); 
Kamchadal / Itelmen il- in: il-puvakax “don't threaten", il-masys “don't 
hinder!’. 

G. Gilyak / Nivkh: Greenberg (2000:215) compares the Gilyak / Nivkh verb 
stem ali- ‘to be unable’, “which may be considered to represent the full 
form of the negative existential *ele.” 


Sumerian: /i negative particle: ‘not, un-’. 


Caldwell 1913:607 and 614; Illié-Svityó 1971--1984.1:263--264, no. 128, 
“Pila particle of categorical negation; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:580—581, no. 
449; Greenberg 2000:214—217, §58. Negative E/ELE; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
22, *?dla particle of negation and categorical prohibition. 


629. Proto-Nostratic root *?am- (~ *?am-): 
(vb.) *?am- ‘to seize, to grasp, to take, to touch, to hold (closely or tightly)’; 
(n.) *Pam-a ‘grasp, hold, hand(ful)’; (adj.) “seized, grasped, touched, held, 
obtained’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?am- “to seize, to touch, to hold’: Egyptian 3m, 3mm ‘to 
seize, to grasp’. Hannig 1995:9; Faulkner 1962:3; Erman—Grapow 1921:2 
and 1926—1963.1:10; Gardiner 1957:550. Berber: Ghadames umaz ‘to 
take a handful’, tammast ‘a handful of ...’; Tamazight amaz “to take, to 
seize, to grasp’, tummizt “fist, punch’; Mzab timmizt ‘handful’; Tashelhiyt / 
Shilha amaz ‘to take, to seize, to grasp’; Riff amaz ‘to take, to seize’; 
Kabyle tummaz ‘fist; punch; handful’; Chaoia tummist ‘handful’. Cushitic: 
Beja / Bedawye ?amit-, ?amid- ‘to seize’. Reinisch 1895:19. Highland East 
Cushitic: Hadiyya amad- ‘to hold, to seize, to start, to begin, to touch’; 
Sidamo amad- ‘to hold, to seize, to touch’. Hudson 1989:80. Central 
Chadic *?am-/*?im- “to catch, to seize’ > Tera oom- (< *Hwa-?am-) ‘to 
catch, to seize’; Musgu ima-, ime- ‘to catch, to seize’. East Chadic *?am- 
‘to catch’ > Lele 6m- ‘to catch’; Kabalay am- “to catch’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:10, no. 35, *2am- “to catch, to seize’. 
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B. Dravidian: Tamil amar ‘to get close to, to resemble, to be suitable, to wish, 
to desire, to do, to perform’, amai (-v-, -nt-) ‘to crowd together, to be close; 
to be attached, connected, joined; to suffice, to prepare (oneself); to be 
suitable, appropriate; to be complete, to prepare; (-pp-, -tt-) to effect, to 
accomplish, to create, to appoint, to institute, to bring together, to prepare, 
to get ready’, amai ‘fitness, beauty’, amaiti ‘being attached, joined; nature 
of a thing, abundance, occasion, opportunity, deed, action’, amaippu 
‘structure, constitution, destiny, fate’, amaivu ‘being acceptable, suitable, 
fitting’; Kannada amar (amard-) ‘to be closely united, to gather in a mass, 
to be connected with, to be produced, to arise, to appear, to be fit or 
agreeable, to be nice or becoming, to be known or famous, to fit, to agree 
with, to seize firmly, to embrace’, amarike, amarke ‘fitness, agreeing with 
(as a ring with the size of the finger), state of being closely joined’, 
amarisu, amarcu ‘to cause a person to join or stick by, to prepare, to do in 
a fit manner, to make ready’; Tulu amarige ‘heap’, amariyuni, amaryuni 
‘to cleave to’, amaruni ‘to seize, to touch, to hold’, amaruni ‘to suit, to fit, 
to embrace, to hold, to twine (a plant)’; Telugu amayu ‘to be useful or 
serviceable’, amaranga, amara(n) ‘properly, fitly, duly, agreeably’, amaru 
‘to suit; to be fit, suitable, or agreeable; to be prepared or ready’, amarincu, 
amar(u)cu ‘to prepare, to make ready, to adjust, to arrange, to provide’; 
Kuwi ambrinai ‘to suit’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:16, no. 162. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *?em-/*?m- “to take, to obtain’: Latin emo ‘to 
purchase, to buy’; Umbrian (past. ptc.) emps ‘taken’; Old Irish -em- in ar- 
fo-em-at “they take’; Lithuanian imu, imti “to take, to accept, to receive, to 
get’; Old Church Slavic imo, jeti ‘to take’. Pokorny 1959:310—311 *em-, 
* m- ‘to take’; Walde 1927—1932.1:124—125 *em-; Rix 1998a:209—210 
*h,em- ‘to take’; Mann 1984—1987:240 *emo (*imo, *mo) ‘to take, to 
get; Watkins 1985:17 *em- and 2000:23 *em- ‘to take, to distribute’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:564 *h,em- ‘to take, to distribute’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.11:754 *em- and 1995.1:187, 1:194, 1:657 *em- ‘to take, to 
have’; De Vaan 2008:188—189; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:400— 
402 *em- ‘to take’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:195—196; Derksen 2008:158 
*h,m- and 2015:200—201 *h,m-; Smoczynski 2007.1:220—221 *h,em- 
/*hym-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:184—185. 


Buck 1949:11.13 take; 11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of; 11.81 buy. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:563, no. 426; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 38, *?emV ‘to seize, to hold’; 
Tlli¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:270, no. 133, *2ema ‘to seize, to take’. 


630. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?am-a “time, moment, point of time’; (particle) ‘now’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?am- ‘time, moment, point of time; now’: Semitic: Geez / 
Ethiopic ?ama [ha] “at the time of, when’, ?ameha [A717] ‘at that time, 
then, next’; Amharic ama ‘when’ (Geez loan), Gurage -dm(m)”d suffix 
expressing time, as in (Chaha) várbat-àm"à ‘time of the evening meal’ 
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(from ydrbat “evening meal, dinner’), (Chaha) zdft-dm”d, (Eža, Muher) 
zdft-imm “time around midnight’ (from zdft *calm"). Leslau 1979:41 and 
1987:21. Proto-East Cushitic *?amm(-an)- “time, now’ > Galla / Oromo 
amm-a ‘now’; Somali amm-in-ka, imm-in-ka, imm-i-ka ‘now’; Hadiyya 
amm-an-i ‘time, when’; Gidole amm-an-n-e ‘now’; Konso amm-a ‘now’. 
Sasse 1979:25. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?ami ‘when?’ > Iraqw -ami in 
hami ‘now’; K’wadza -ami- in hamiso ‘then’; Ma'a dmi ‘when?’. Ehret 
1980:281. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite a-am, am ‘now’. Paper 1955:107. 

C. Indo-European: Proto-Celtic *am-o-; *amstero-, -à ‘time, moment’ > Old 
Irish amm (also written ám) ‘time, moment, point of time’, (acc.) i n-am, 
(dat.) i n-aim ‘when’, i n-ám sin ‘at this moment’, aimser ‘time, moment, 
epoch’; Welsh amser ‘timely’, amserach ‘more timely’; Cornish amser 
(Middle Cornish anser) ‘timely’; Breton (Middle Breton amser) amzer 
‘timely’. Mann 1984—1987:19 *ambhmn- (*ambhmn-, *mbhmn-) ‘circuit, 
period’; Vendryés 1959— :A35 and A67; Lewis—Pedersen 1937:21; 
Matasovic 2009:33 Proto-Celtic *amo- ‘time’. 

D. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) amunde (« *am-un- ?) ‘here; soon after’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:103. 

E. Proto-Altaic *amV ‘on time, timely, now’: Proto-Tungus *am- ‘quick, 
quickly; to be on time, to catch up; to reach’ > Evenki ama, ama-kan 
“quick, quickly’, amin-, ami-ltdn- ‘to be on time, to catch up’; Lamut / 
Even amrvq ‘quick, quickly’, àmv/ton- ‘to be on time, to catch up’; 
Manchu am-bu- “to overtake and catch’, am-ca- ‘to pursue, to chase, to 
catch up to; to hurry, to rush’, am-cana- “to go to pursue, to rush (over)’, 
am-Ccata- “to strive to overtake’, am-carga “pertaining to pursuit’; Spoken 
Manchu (Sibo) amaca- ‘to pursue, to chase, to catch up to’; Nanay / Gold 
am-qa-cj- ‘to reach, to touch’; Solon amar: ‘quick, quickly’. Proto- 
Mongolian *(h)am- “sudden, quick; to be on time’ > Written Mongolian 
am-3i- ‘to do something in the required time, to be on time; to be 
successful, to make progress’, ama-yai ‘sudden, quick’; Khalkha am-i- “to 
be on time’; Buriat am-Za- ‘to be on time’; Kalmyk am-yd “sudden, quick’; 
Ordos am-3i- ‘to be on time’. Proto-Turkic *(i)am- ‘now; recent’ > Old 
Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) am-di ‘now’; Sary-Uighur am-yo, am-dó-ko 
‘recent’; Khakas am ‘now’, am-di-yi, am-yi ‘recent’; Tuva am ‘now’, 
am-yi, am-di (< am-di-yi) ‘the same’; Yakut ani (< *am-di) ‘now’; Dolgan 
ani ‘now’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:298 *amV “quick, timely’. 


Buck 1949:14.11 time. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:578, no. 446. 
631. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?am(m)a ‘mother’ (nursery word): 


Note also: 
(n.) *2ema ‘older female relative; mother; (older) woman’ 
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Proto-Afrasian *?am(m)a ‘mother’: Proto-Semitic *?umm- (< *?amm-) 
‘mother’ > Akkadian ummu ‘mother’; Amorite ?ummum, (very rare) 
?immum ‘mother’; Ugaritic úm ‘mother’; Eblaite a-mu-mu ‘mother’; 
Phoenician ?m ‘mother’; Hebrew ?em [DN] ‘mother’; Aramaic ?em, ?imma 
‘mother’; Syriac ?emma ‘mother’; Arabic ?umm ‘mother’; Sabaean ?mm 
‘mother’; Mehri (indef.) ham, (constr. ?@m ‘mother’; Harsüsi ham 
‘mother’; Sheri / Jibbali ?ém(é) ‘mother’; Geez / Ethiopic ?amm [A9"] 
‘mother’; Tigre ?am ‘mother’; Argobba am ‘mother’; Gafat amit 
‘mother’; Gurage amm “female, mother’; Amharic ammo, ammamma, 
ammayye ‘mother!’. D. Cohen 1970— :22—23; Klein 1987:33, Murtonen 
1989:92—93; Leslau 1979:42 and 1987:22; Diakonoff 1992:86 *?amm- 
‘mother’; Zammit 2002:79. Berber: Tuareg ma ‘mother’; Nefusa ammi 
‘mother’; Wargla mamma ‘mother, mommy’; Mzab mamma “mother, 
mommy’; Ghadames ma ‘mother’, imma ‘mommy’; Tamazight imma, 
mma, ma “mother, mommy’; Kabyle yamma “mother, mommy’, tayammat 
‘mother’; Chaouia imma, yamma ‘mother, mommy’. Proto-Highland East 
Cushitic “ama ‘mother’ > Gedeo / Darasa ama ‘mother’; Burji am-d ~ 
aam-a “adult woman, wife, mother’; Hadiyya ama ‘mother’; Kambata 
ama-ta ‘mother’; Sidamo ama ‘mother’. Sasse 1982:25—26; Hudson 
1989:102. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?aama- ‘female, female relative’ (term 
of address ?) > Burunge ama ‘sister, female cousin’; Iraqw ameni 
‘woman’, ama ‘grandmother’; K’wadza ama ‘mother’; Asa ?amama 
‘grandmother’, ?ama?eto ‘older girl’. Ehret 1980:282. West Chadic *?am- 
‘woman’ > Ngizim dmd ‘woman, wife’; Warji amd, dmdi, ?ám-áy 
‘woman’; Tsagu óóméy ‘woman’; Kariya dm ‘woman’; Miya ám ‘woman’; 
Jimbin ama ‘woman’. Jungraithmayr--Ibriszimow 1994.11:346--347. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:10, no. 34, *2am- ‘woman’. 

Proto-Elamo-Dravidian “amma ‘mother’: Middle Elamite am-ma ‘mother’. 
McAlpin 1981:141. Dravidian: Tamil amma ‘mother’; Malayalam amma 
‘mother’; Kannada amma, ama ‘mother’; Telugu amma, ama “mother, 
matron’; Tulu amma “mother, lady’; Kolami amma ‘mother’; Konda ama 
‘grandmother’; Brahui amma “mother, grandmother’. Krishnamurti 
2003:10 #amm-a ‘mother’; Burrow—Emeneau 1984:18, no. 183. 
Proto-Indo-European *?am(m)a ‘mother’: Greek Ads, dupia, Aura 
‘mother’; Late Latin amma ‘mom’, amita ‘father’s sister’; Oscan (gen. sg.) 
Ammai the name of a Samnite goddess; Old Icelandic amma ‘grand- 
mother’; Old Swedish amma ‘mother, nurse’; Old High German amma 
‘mother, nurse’ (New High German Amme); Albanian amé ‘mother, aunt’; 
Tocharian B ammakki ‘mother’. Pokorny 1959:36 *am(m)a, “ami 
‘mommy’; Walde 1927—1932.1:53 *am(m)a; Mann 1984—1987:18 *ama 
‘mother, nurse’; Watkins 1985:2 *amma various nursery words and 2000:3 
*am- various nursery words; Mallory—Adams 1997:386 *h,em- (or *am-) 
‘mother’; Beekes 2010.1:88 (nursery word); Chantraine 1968—1980.1:76; 
De Vaan 2008:38—39; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:39; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:28; Orél 1998:4 and 2003:17 Proto-Germanic *ammon; De 
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Vries 1977:8; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:18; Kluge—Seebold 1989:25; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:621; Adams 1999:20. 

(?) Proto-Eskimo *ama(C)un ‘great grandparent’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik 
amuuq 'great grandparent'; Central Alaskan Yupik amauq, (Nunivaq) 
amauXtuyaX ‘great grandparent’; Seward Peninsula Inuit amau ‘great 
grandparent, great grandchild’; North Alaskan Inuit amau, amautuk ‘great 
grandparent’; Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) amauktuk “great 
grandparent’, (Netsilik) amauq “great grandmother’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit amauraq ‘great grandmother’; Greenlandic Inuit amauq ‘great 
grandparent’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:22. Note also Western 
Canadian Inuit (Netsilik, Copper) amaama ‘mother’. 


Sumerian ama ‘mother’. 


Buck 1949:2.22 woman; 2.24 female; 2.31ff. words for family relationship; 
2.36 mother. Dolgopolsky 1998:91—92, no. 116, *?emA ‘mother’ and 2008, 
no. 37, *2emA ‘mother’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:571---572, no. 439; Caldwell 
1913:606 and 613—614. 


632. Proto-Nostratic root *?an- (~ *?an-): 
(vb.) *?an- ‘to load up and go, to send off’; 
(n.) *2an-a ‘load, burden’ 


A. 


B. 


Afrasian: Egyptian (obsolete) (f.) inwt ‘freight, cargo’. Erman—Grapow 
1926—1963.1:92; Hannig 1995:75. 

Dravidian: Tamil anuppu (anuppi-) ‘to send, to accompany one a little way 
out of respect’; Malayalam anuppuka ‘to send’; Kannada ampaka ‘sending, 
dispatching, entertainment given to friends at their departure’; Telugu 
anucu, ancu, anupu, ampu ‘to send’; Gadba anisp- (anist-) ‘to load on a 
cart’; Kurux ambna ‘to let go, to set free, to send away, to give up, to 
pardon, to leave a place’; Malto ambe ‘to leave off, to forsake’; Brahui 
hamping ‘to load up, to load up and go, to start, to depart, to be wiped out’, 
hampifing ‘to make to load, to make to start off, to help to load’, hamp 
‘start, starting’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:31, no. 329. 

Proto-Indo-European *?en-os-/*?on-os- ‘load, burden’: Sanskrit dnas- 
‘cart, wagon’; Latin onus ‘load, burden, freight’. Pokorny 1959:321—322 
*enos- or *onos- ‘burden’; Walde 1927--1932.1:132--133 *enos- or 
*onos-; Mann 1984—1987:879 *onos, -es- ‘burden, load; impost, duty; 
obligation; bearer, carrier, carriage’; Watkins 1985:17 *en-es- and 2000:23 
*en-es- ‘burden’; Mayrhofer 1956---1980.1:33, Mallory—Adams 1997:87 
*h,Onh,es- “burden”, Ernout—Meillet 1979:462 *enos > *onos; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965---1972.11:210 *onos; De Vaan 2008:428. 


Buck 1949:10.63 send; 10.75 carriage, wagon, cart. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
561, no. 423. 
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633. Proto-Nostratic root *?any- (~ *?an)-): 
(vb.) #Pan?- ‘to be quiet, still, at peace, at rest’; 
(n.) *Pany-a ‘tranquility, peace, rest’; (adj.) “quiet, still, peaceful, restful’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *?an- ‘to be quiet, still, peaceful, at rest’: (?) Proto-Semitic 
*?a/wa/n-, *?a/ya/n- ‘to be at rest > Arabic ?ana ‘to be at rest’, ?awn 
‘calmness, serenity, gentleness’; Tamüdic ?n ‘calmness, serenity’; Geez / 
Ethiopic ta?ayyana [Fhf7] ‘to live well and comfortably, to be pampered’. 
D. Cohen 1970—  :12—13; Leslau 1987:50. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
“Pand- ‘to be quiet, to be still’ > Asa ?and- ‘to tame’; Ma'a -?andu “to be 
quiet, to be still’. Ehret (1980:284) reconstructs *?and- (or *fand-) ‘to 
tame’ and notes the following concerning the Ma’a form: “Stem plus 
extension, probably -Vw- consequentive, added before C# — O.” 
Dravidian: Tamil anantar ‘sleep, drowsiness, stupor, loss of consciousness, 
inebriety, confusion of mind’, anantal ‘sleep, drowsiness, stupor’; 
Malayalam anantal ‘light sleep’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:30, no. 326. 
Proto-Altaic *dnve(-c'V) “to be quiet, peaceful, at rest’: Proto-Tungus 
*anvi- “(vb.) to enjoy; (n.) feast’ > Evenki äni- ‘to enjoy’; Nanay / Gold 
ana ‘feast’. Proto-Mongolian “eye, *eg-ke (< *anve-kV) “peace, quiet > 
Written Mongolian eye ‘peace, accord; harmony, concord; amity, 
friendship’; Khalkha eye, eny ‘peace, quiet’; Buriat eye, enye ‘peace, 
quiet’; Kalmyk eya, enka ‘peace, quiet’; Ordos eye, egye “peace, quiet’. 
Proto-Turkic *Enc- ‘tranquil, at peace’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) enc 
‘tranquil, at peace’, encsire- ‘to be uneasy’; Karakhanide Turkic enc 
‘tranquil, at peace’, encrii-n- ‘to live in peace’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) 
encü ‘tranquil, at peace’, encik- ‘to be accustomed’, encik ‘habit’, enci-le- 
‘to soothe’; Tatar (dial) inc ‘peace’; Sary-Uighur ingek-tiy “quiet”. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:302—303 *arie(-c* V) ‘to be quiet, to sit’. 


Buck 1949:4.61 sleep (vb.; sb.); 12.19 quiet (adj.). 


634. Proto-Nostratic root *?any- (~ *?any-): 
(vb.) *2an»- “to draw near to, to approach, to come (close to)’; 
(n.) *?an»-a ‘nearness, proximity’ 
Derivative: 
(particle) *?any-‘to, towards, over, for, against, upon, on’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *?an- ‘to draw near to, to approach, to come (close to), to 
reach, to arrive’: Proto-Semitic *?an-aw/y- ‘to draw near to, to approach, to 
come (at the right time)’ > Arabic ?and “to come to maturity, to be nearly 
ripe; to draw near, to come (esp. time), to approach’, ?anan ‘(span of) 
time’; Hebrew ?anah [TIN] “to be opportune, to meet, to encounter 
opportunity; to bring about, to cause’, (07anah [TINIM] ‘opportunity’, 
ta?anah [MND] ‘occasion; time of copulation, mating time (of animals)’ (a 
hapax legomenon in the Bible). Perhaps also Akkadian inu, énu, inum, 
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enum ‘when’, mu ‘at the time of (Von Soden 1965—1981.1:382—383 
lists inu, enu). D. Cohen 1970— :25, Murtonen 1989:95; Klein 1987:38 
and 688; Zammit 2002:71—82. Egyptian ini, iny ‘to bring, to fetch; to 
carry off, to bring away; to bring about (an event); to remove (something 
bad), to overcome (trouble); to reach, to attain (a place)’; Coptic ine [eme] 
‘to bring, to bear’. Hannig 1995:74; Faulkner 1962:22; Gardiner 1957:554; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:14 and 1926—1963.1:90—91; Vycichl 1983:64; 
Cerny 1976:47. Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo aan- ‘to follow’. Hudson 
1989:348. 

Dravidian: Tamil anai ‘to approach, to come near, to touch, to come into 
contact with, to copulate with’, anmai, anumai, animai ‘nearness, 
proximity’, anavu (anavi-) “to approach’, ani “(vb.) to join with (tr.); (adv.) 
near’, anuku (anuki-) ‘to approach’, annimai *nearness', annani ‘in close 
proximity’; Malayalam anayuka ‘to approach, to arrive’, anavu ‘arrival, 
closeness’, anekka ‘to bring into contact, to embrace, to hug’, anukuka ‘to 
approach’, anaccal ‘embracing, drawing near’, anfa ‘nearness, proximity’, 
antuka, annuka, anpuka ‘to approach’; Kota and- (andy-) ‘to be in the 
same place with, to approach, to be in or move into place, to seize prey’; 
Kannada ane, ani ‘to come near, to come into contact, to touch, to 
embrace’, ane ‘approach’, ani ‘joining, fitness, order’, andisu ‘to go near, 
to approach, to resort to, to come or go to for protection’, ande ‘nearness, 
approach, side of anything’; Tulu anepuni ‘to come into contact, to press’; 
Telugu antu ‘(vb.) to touch; (n.) touch, uncleanness, defilement by touch, 
impurity, pollution’; Kurux drsnd ‘to reach, to arrive at, to come, to 
overtake, to hear about’, drsta?Gnd ‘to make reach, to deliver, to touch 
(with the help of some instrument), to overtake’, drstarnd ‘to be brought 
up in a certain place’; Malto anrse ‘to arrive’, anrstre ‘to cause to arrive, to 
convey’; Brahui haninging ‘to copulate (of human beings)’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:13, no. 120. 

Proto-Indo-European *?en-o-s (‘span of time’ >) ‘year’: Greek *évoc 
“year” in: €vl-avtdc ‘one year old; yearly, annual, year by year; for a year, 
lasting a year’, T|vic (acc. pl. vic) (lengthened-grade) ‘a year old, yearling’, 
di-evoc “two years old’, tpi-evoc “three years old’, etc. Perhaps also -n- 
(zero-grade) in: Lithuanian pér-n-ai ‘last year’; Latvian pér-n-s ‘in 
previous years’; Gothic *fair-n-s ‘in the previous year’; Middle High 
German (adv.) ver-n-e ‘in the previous year’; Old Icelandic for-n ‘old, 
ancient’; Old English fyr-n ‘(adj.) former, ancient; (adv.) formerly, of old, 
long ago, once upon a time’. Semantic development as in Arabic ?anan 
‘(span of) time’ cited above. Pokorny 1959:314 *en- ‘year’; Watkins 
1985:17 *en- ‘year’; Mann 1984—1987:925 *pernoi (*pern-) ‘last year, of 
yore’, *pernos ‘last year’s, ancient’; Mallory—Adams 1997:654 *h,en- 
‘year’; Hofmann 1966:83 and 108; Chantraine 1968---1980.1:348---349 
*eno- and J:414; Beekes 2010.1:426, Frisk 1970---1973.1:518 and 1:638; 
Orél 2003:100—101 Proto-Germanic *fernaz (< “per- ‘previous’ plus 
zero-grade of *eno- ‘year’), 101 *fernjaz; Feist 1939:140—141 *eno-; 
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Lehmann 1986:106—107 *eno-; De Vries 1977:138; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.11:576, Smoczynski 2007.1:451—452; Derksen 2015:352. 
Proto-Altaic *an"u (‘span of time’ >) “moon, (moon cycle), year’: Proto- 
Tungus “an?ya ‘year’ > Evenki anyani ‘year’; Lamut / Even anypn ‘year’; 
Negidal anyanj ‘year’; Manchu aniya ‘year’, aniyadari ‘every year’, 
aniyanga ‘pertaining to a certain year in the twelve year cycle’, aniyalame 
‘for an entire year, a whole year’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) ani ‘year’; 
Jurchen ania ‘year’; Ulch aria(n) ‘year’; Orok anani ‘year’; Nanay / Gold 
ayyana, aygani ‘year’; Oroch anyani ‘year’; Udihe ana(n) ‘year’; Solon 
are, aya ‘year’. (?) Proto-Mongolian *oy(n) “anniversary, year’ > Middle 
Mongolian oin ‘time’; Written Mongolian oi ‘full year, anniversary, 
birthday’; Khalkha oy ‘anniversary’; Buriat oy ‘anniversary’; Kalmyk 6 
“year”, Ordos oón “anniversary, year’. Proto-Turkic *an’(k) “moon, month’ 
> Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) ay ‘moon, month’; Karakhanide 
Turkic ay ‘moon, month’; Turkish ay ‘moon, month; crescent’; Gagauz ay 
“moon, month’; Azerbaijani ay ‘moon, month’; Turkmenian ay “moon, 
month’; Uzbek 2y ‘moon, month’; Uighur ay ‘moon, month’; Karaim ay 
‘moon, month’; Tatar ay ‘moon, month’; Bashkir ay ‘moon, month’; 
Kirghiz ay ‘moon, month’; Kazakh ay ‘moon, month’; Noghay ay ‘moon, 
month’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) ay ‘moon, month’; Tuva ay ‘moon, 
month’; Chuvash oyey “moon, month’; Yakut iy ‘moon, month’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:303 “anu ‘moon; (moon cycle), year’. 
Semantic development as in Arabic ?anan ‘(span of) time’ cited above. 


Buck 1949:10.61 carry (bear); 10.62 bring; 14.73 year. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:561—562, no. 424. 


635. Proto-Nostratic (particle) *?any-‘to, towards, over, for, against, upon, on’: 


Derivative of: 
(vb.) *2any- “to draw near to, to approach, to come (close to)’; 
(n.) #7an)-a ‘nearness, proximity’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?an- ‘to, towards, over, for, against, upon, on’: Semitic: 


Akkadian ana ‘to, towards, over, for, against, upon, on’. Von Soden 
1965--1981.1:47--48, D. Cohen 1970— :24. Highland East Cushitic: 
Sidamo aaná ‘on (top of)’, aana ‘over, above’. Hudson 1989:348. 

Proto-Indo-European *?an- ‘to, towards, over, for, against, upon, on’: 
Sanskrit ánu ‘with, after, along, alongside, lengthwise, near to, under, 
subordinate to’; Avestan ana ‘along, on’, anu ‘toward, along’; Old Persian 
anuv (that is, anu) ‘along, according to’; Greek &va, àvá (with dative) ‘on, 
upon’, (with accusative) ‘up, from bottom to top, up along’, (in 
compositions) “up to, upwards, up’; Latin an- ‘on, to’ as in (inf.) an-hélare 
‘to draw a heavy breath, to puff, to pant’; Gothic ana ‘in, on, upon, at, 
over, to, into, against’; Old Icelandic d ‘on, upon, in’; Old English an, an-, 
on, on- ‘in, on, into, on to, among’; Old Frisian an, ana ‘at, on, over’; Old 
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Saxon an, ana ‘at, on, over’; Old High German an, ana ‘at, on, over’ (New 
High German an); Lithuanian (prep. with gen.) nuo “from, away from; 
since’. Pokorny 1959:39—40 *an, *anu, “ano, “no ‘over there, along’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:58—59 *an, *ano, *no; Mann 1984—1987:21 *ana 
(*ana) ‘on, upon’, 27 “ano (*and) “upon, above’, 257 *an-, “ana, 258 
*ano, “andi “upon, above, downward’; Watkins 1985:2 “an and 2000:3 
“an ‘on’ (extended form *ana); Mallory—Adams 1997:612 *h,en-h,e “up 
(onto), upwards, along’, *h,en-u ‘up (onto), upwards, along’; Mayrhofer 
1956--1980.1:34, Boisacq 1950:59 “ano, Frisk 1970—1973.1:100—101; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.I:82; Beekes 2010.1:97 *h,en-; Hofmann 1966:17; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:43—44 “ana, “ano, “ane, Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:30; Orél 2003:17 Proto-Germanic *ana(i); Kroonen 2013:26 
Proto-Germanic *ana ‘on(to), to, by’; Feist 1939:41; Lehmann 1986:30 
*an, *anu; De Vries 1977:1; Onions 1966:627; Klein 1971:513 *ano; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:20 *ana; Kluge—Seebold 1989:27 *ana; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:21 Proto-Frisian “ana, Smoczyhski 2007.1:430; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:511; Derksen 2015:338. 


Sumerian en ‘as far as, (up) to, with, together with, in addition to, besides, 
including’, en(-na), en-sa ‘as far as, (up) to’, en-na ‘to, towards, near, in 
addition to, besides, moreover’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:562---563, no. 425. 


636. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2an"a “mother, aunt’ (nursery word): 
Note also: 
(n.) *2en*a “mother, elder sister’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil aññai ‘mother’, annai, tannai “mother, elder sister”, 
emm-anai ‘our mother’, tamm-anai ‘mother’; Malayalam anna ‘mother’; 
Parji añña “father's sister’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:7, no. 58. Dravidian 
loans in Indo-Aryan: cf. Prakrit anni- ‘father’s sister’. 

B. [Proto-Indo-European *?an(n)o-s, *?an(n)i-s, *Pan(n)a ‘mother’: Hittite 
(nom. sg.) an-na-as ‘mother’; Palaic (nom. sg.) an-na-as ‘mother’; Luwian 
(nom. sg.) an-ni-is, a-an-ni-i$ ‘mother’; Lycian (nom. sg.) eni “mother”, 
Lydian (nom. sg.) énas ‘mother’; Latin anna ‘foster-mother’; (?) Greek 
(Hesychius) àvvíg: ‘grandmother’. Pokorny 1959:36—37 (nursery word) 
*an- “old woman, ancestor’; Walde 1927—1932.1:55—56 *an-; Tischler 
1977— .1:24--25: Puhvel 1984—  .1/2:55—57; Kloekhorst 2008b:174; 
Sturtevant 1933:87, 873; 132, 8129; 178—179, 8293; Mallory—Adams 
1997:385—386 *h,en- (or “an-) “(old) woman, mother; Hoffmann 
1966:19; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:91; Frisk 1970—1973.I:112; Beekes 
2010.1:107 *h,en-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:50.] Note: The Indo- 
European forms belong either here or with Proto-Nostratic *?ay(y)a 
‘woman, female, female relative’. 
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C. Proto-Uralic “ami ‘sister-in-law’: Hungarian dngy ‘the wife of an elder 
brother or another older relative’, (?) anya ‘mother’; Lapp / Saami (Kola) 
vyonnjelvyonje- “the wife of an elder brother’; (?) Zyrian / Komi 0na 
‘sister-in-law’; Vogul / Mansi ddny?/danga- ‘the wife of an older relative’; 
Ostyak / Xanty araga “the wife of an elder brother or uncle, stepmother; 
aunt’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets nejea ‘the mother’s sister’; Selkup 
Samoyed oona ‘aunt’. Collinder 1955:3, 1960:405 *ana, and 1977:25; 
Rédei 1986—1988:10—11 *ana; Décsy 1990:98 *anja ‘mother, aunt’; 
Aikio 2020:18—19 *ani ‘sister-in-law’; Sammallahti 1988:542 Proto- 
Finno-Ugrian “dra ‘sister-in-law’; Janhunen 1977b:100 “ne. 

D. Proto-Eskimo *a(a)na ‘grandmother, mother’ (expressive gemination of 
the initial vowel): Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik aana *mother'; Central Alaskan 
Yupik aana ‘mother’; Naukan Siberian Yupik aana ‘mother’; Central 
Siberian Yupik naa ‘mother’; Sirenik nana ‘mother’; Seward Peninsula 
Inuit aana ‘grandmother’; North Alaskan Inuit aana ‘grandmother’; 
Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) aana ‘grandmother’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit aana ‘paternal grandmother, paternal great aunt’; Greenlandic Inuit 
aanak, aanaq ‘grandmother’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:25. 
Aleut ana-X ‘mother’. Proto-Eskimo *ana(a)na (probably a reduplication 
of *a(a)na) ‘older female relative’ > Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik anaana(k), 
anaanaq ‘maternal aunt’; Central Alaskan Yupik anaana ‘maternal aunt, 
stepmother’; Naukan Siberian Yupik anaana ‘maternal aunt’; Central 
Siberian Yupik anaana ‘maternal aunt’; Sirenik andna ‘maternal aunt’; 
Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) anaanak ‘grandmother’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit anaana ‘mother’; Greenlandic Inuit anaana ‘mother’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:26. 


Caldwell 1913:613; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:584, no. 454; Hakola 2000:21, no. 
30; Fortescue 1998:152. 


637. Proto-Nostratic root *?ay- (~ *?an-): 
(vb.) *2ay- “to divide, to separate’; 
(n.) *Pay-a “separation, difference’; (adj.) ‘separate, different? 


A. Afrasian: Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya annann ih- ‘to be different’, 
annanna ‘different’, annann-is- ‘to differentiate, to separate (grain)’; 
Kambata annann- ‘to be different’, annanna ass- ‘to differentiate, to 
separate (grain)’, annannooma-ta ‘different’. Hudson 1989:49, 269, and 
307. Cushitic (Kambata) loans in Gurage (Endegen) äññä, ?àfinà, dnnd?ar, 
(Ennemor) eña, eria?ar ‘other, another, different, various’. Leslau 1979:79. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *?an- ‘separate, different in: *?an-yo-s “other, 
different’, *Pan-thero-s ‘different’: Sanskrit anyá-h ‘other, different’, 
ántara-h ‘different’; Avestan anyo ‘another, else’; Old Persian aniya- “the 
one or the other (of two), other (of any number), the rest of’; Gothic anpar 
‘other, second’, (adv.) anpar-leiko ‘otherwise’, *anpar-leiks (only anpar- 
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leikei is attested) ‘diversity’; Old Icelandic annarr ‘one of the two, the one 
(of two); second; the next following; some other; other, different’; Faroese 
annar ‘other’; Swedish annan ‘other’; Danish anden ‘other’; Old English 
ober ‘one of two; second; other’, dber-lice ‘otherwise’; Old Frisian other 
“other, second’; Old Saxon odar ‘other; second’, odar-lik ‘otherwise’; 
Dutch ander ‘other’; Old High German andar “other, second’ (New High 
German ander “other, next, following, second’); Lithuanian aritras “other, 
second’; Latvian ùotrs “other, second’; Old Prussian anters, antars “other, 
second’. Pokorny 1959:37—38 *an- demonstrative particle: *other(side), 
there’, *anios ‘other’, *anteros ‘other’; Walde 1927—1932.1:56 *an and 
1:67; Mann 1984—1987:25 *anios “yon, that; other’, 27 *anteros “second, 
other’; Watkins 1985:2 *an demonstrative particle, Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:35 and 1:37; Mallory—Adams 1997:411 “h,onteros ‘other’; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:12; Smoczynski 2007.1:18 *h,én-tero-; Kroonen 
2013:30 Proto-Germanic *anpara- ‘the other (of two), the second’; Orél 
2003:21 Proto-Germanic *anperaz; Feist 1939:53; Lehmann 1986:39—40 
*anter-o-, *an-yo-; De Vries 1977:10, Falk—Torp 1903—1906.I:20 
*dntero-; Onions 1966:635 Common Germanic *anperaz; Klein 1971:522; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:300; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:21 *antero-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:29 *antero-. 

Proto-Altaic *ayV “separate, different’: Proto-Tungus *aya- ‘foreigner, 
orphan’ > Evenki aynaki ‘foreigner’, ayagakan ‘orphan’; Lamut / Even 
ayvFa ‘orphan’; Negidal aynayi ‘foreigner’, ayagayan ‘orphan’; Manchu 
anaqu (uy) ‘orphan’; Ulch ayaga, ayanj ‘orphan’; Orok ayada ‘orphan’; 
Nanay / Gold ag3ini ‘foreigner’, agcajá ‘orphan’; Oroch aynaini 
‘foreigner’, ayaga ‘orphan’; Udihe aynayi ‘foreigner’, aga$a ‘orphan’; 
Solon ayazi ‘orphan’. Proto-Mongolian *aygi- “apart, separately, class, 
group’ > Written Mongolian aygida (adv. and adj.) ‘separately; especially; 
apart from; except; different, another’, aygi ‘class, group; part, section’, 
angila- ‘to divide, to separate, to segregate, to discriminate; to classify, to 
subdivide’; Khalkha angid ‘apart, separately’, angi ‘class, group’; Buriat 
angil- “to be separated’, angi- “class, group’; Kalmyk dygi- ‘class, group’; 
Ordos angi ‘piece, part’; Dagur ayg(i) ‘class, group’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:307 *ayV ‘separate, different’. 


Buck 1949:2.85 orphan. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 807, *HanV ‘other’. 


638. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ay(y)a '(older) female relative’ (nursery word): 


A. 


B. 


Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *?ay- ‘father’s sister > Ma’a engá 
‘father’s sister’; Dahalo ?anno ‘father’s sister’. Ehret 1980:288. 

Dravidian: Kannada annu ‘a woman’; Telugu annu ‘a woman’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:14, no. 132. 

[Proto-Indo-European *?an(n)o-s, *Pan(n)i-s, *?an(n)a ‘mother’: Hittite 
(nom. sg.) an-na-as ‘mother’; Palaic (nom. sg.) an-na-as ‘mother’; Luwian 
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(nom. sg.) an-ni-is, a-an-ni-is ‘mother’; Lycian (nom. sg.) eni ‘mother’; 
Lydian (nom. sg.) énas ‘mother’; Latin anna ‘foster-mother’; (?) Greek 
(Hesychius) àvvíg: ‘grandmother’. Pokorny 1959:36—37 (nursery word) 
*an- *old woman, ancestor'; Walde 1927—1932.1:55—56 *an-; Tischler 
1977— .1:24--25: Puhvel 1984—  .1/2:55—57; Kloekhorst 2008b:174; 
Sturtevant 1933:87, 873; 132, 8129; 178—179, 8293; Mallory—Adams 
1997:385—386 *h,en- (or *an-) ‘(old) woman, mother’; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:91; Frisk 1970--1973.1:112, Hoffmann 1966:19; Beekes 
2010.1:107 *h,en-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:50.] Note: The Indo- 
European forms belong either here or with Proto-Nostratic *?an¥a ‘mother, 
aunt'. 


Buck 1949:2.52 aunt. 


639. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *225(5)a ‘(older) male relative’ (nursery word): 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *anna ‘father’ > Burji an(n)-da 
‘father, husband, owner’, annaa (pl. annaani) ‘father, husband, owner 
(of)’; Gedeo / Darasa anna ‘father, uncle, paternal owner (of)’; Hadiyya 
anna (pl. anno?o) ‘father’; Kambata anna ‘father’; Sidamo anna ‘father, 
owner (of)’. Sasse 1982:26; Hudson 1989:62. Central Cushitic: Kemant an 
‘grandfather’; Quara an ‘grandfather’; Bilin ?an (pl. ?ánen) ‘grandfather’. 
Appleyard 2006:77; Reinisch 1887:32. 

Dravidian: Tamil annan, annácci “elder brother’, annar “elder brother’, 
annattai “elder brother (sometimes in contempt)’, annarvi “elder brother or 
cousin’, anna “elder brother, father’, anni “elder brother's wife’; Toda on, 
onon “elder brother or male parallel cousin’; Malayalam annan, anndcci 
‘elder brother’; Kota an ‘elder brother or male parallel cousin’; Kannada 
anna, ana ‘elder brother; respectful mode of addressing boys’, anni 
‘affectionate mode of addressing females’; Kodagu anne “elder brother or 
male parallel cousin’; Tulu anne ‘elder brother, maternal uncle, an elderly 
man’; Telugu anna ‘elder brother; termination of names of men’; Kolami 
annak “elder brother’; Gondi tannal ‘elder brother’; Konda ana ‘father’s 
father’, annasi ‘elder brother (with reference to 3rd person)’. Krishnamurti 
2003:10 *anna- ‘elder brother’; Burrow—Emeneau 1984:14, no. 131. 
Proto-Eskimo *ayayuy ‘elder sibling of the same sex’: Alutiiq Alaskan 
Yupik aya<y>uk ‘partner, buddy’; Central Alaskan Yupik (Bristol Bay) 
agayuk ‘partner’; Seward Peninsula Inuit ayayuk ‘older brother; 
(Qawiaraq) elder sibling of the same sex’; North Alaskan Inuit (Nunamiut) 
agayuk ‘elder sibling of the same sex’; Western Canadian Inuit ayayuk 
*(Copper) elder sibling of the same sex; (Siglit) older brother of boy’; 
Eastern Canadian Inuit ayayuk ‘elder sibling of the same sex’; Greenlandic 
Inuit agayu(q), (East Greenlandic) aniiq ‘elder sibling of the same sex’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:32. 
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640. Proto-Nostratic root *2ap^- (~ *Pap"-): 
(vb.) *Pap^- ‘to be more, over, above, extra, superior; to surpass’; 
(n.) *2ap/-a ‘that which is more, over, above, extra, superior’; (adj.) ‘many, 
more, extra, additional, numerous, teeming, superior’ 
(particle) *2ap^- ‘also, moreover, besides” 


Note: The CVC- patterning shows that this stem could not originally have been 
a particle, though this is how it is preserved in Semitic and the other 
Nostratic daughter languages. Though the original meaning is uncertain, 
we may speculate that it may have been something like ‘(vb.) to be 
more, over, above, extra, superior; to surpass; (n.) that which is more, 
over, above, extra, superior; (adj.) many, more, extra, additional, 
numerous, teeming, superior’. 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *?apa ‘also, and also’ > Ugaritic dp ‘also’; 
Hebrew ?ag [N] ‘also, and also, and even’; Syriac ?ag ‘also’; Phoenician 
?p ‘also, even’; Palmyrene ?p “also, even’; Arabic fa ‘then, and then, and 
so thus, thence’; Sabaean f- “and, so’. Klein 1987:45; Tomback 1978:27, 
Zammit 2002:314. The original meaning may be preserved in Akkadian 
(adj. f. pl.) apatu (abatu, epatu) (Old Babylonian a/epiatum) “numerous, 
teeming (as epithet of human beings)’. Berber: Tuareg uf ‘to be better, to 
be superior’, suf ‘to prefer’, tiifiit ‘superiority in goodness’; Ghadames sif 
‘to prefer, to choose’; Mzab if ‘to surpass, to exceed, to be better’; Wargla 
if ‘to surpass, to be better than’, tifat ‘superiority, preeminence’; Tamazight 
af, if ‘to surpass, to be better than’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha af ‘to surpass, to be 
better’; Riff af ‘to surpass, to be better’; Kabyle if ‘to surpass, to be better 
than’; Chaouia af ‘to be better (than)’; Zenaga uft ‘to be better’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *?ep"i/*Pop*i (zero-grade form: *p^i) ‘and, also, and 
also, besides, moreover’: Sanskrit ápi ‘and, also, moreover, besides, upon’; 
Avestan aipi ‘also, too’; Old Persian apiy ‘thereto, very’; Armenian ew 
‘and, also’; Greek Ent, ¿ní “upon, besides’. Pokorny 1959:323—324 “epi, 
*opi, “pi “near to’; Walde 1927—1932.1:122—123 “epi, *opi, *pi; Mann 
1984—1987:246—247 *epi (*pi) ‘on, by, at, near’, 880 *op-, *opi ‘back, 
off, out, round, at’; Watkins 1985:17 “epi (also *opi) and 2000:23 “epi 
(also *opi) ‘near, at, against’ (zero-grade form *pi); Mallory—Adams 
1997:391 *h,epi ~ *h,opi “near, on’; Boisacq 1950:264—265 “epi, *opi; 
Hofmann 1966:87 *epi, *opi; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:358; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:535 *épi; Beekes 2010.1:440 *h,epi; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:39. 

C. Altaic: Proto-Turkic *4p ~ *Ep emphatic strengthening particle > 
Karakhanide Turkic ap, ep emphatic strengthening particle; Turkish ap 
emphatic strengthening particle, apacik *wide open; very evident or clear'; 
Azerbaijani apzic ‘however’; Kirghiz apey an emphatic interjection. 
[Starostin—D ybo—Mudrak 2003:514.] 
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D. 


(?) Etruscan epl, pi, pul ‘in, to, up to, until’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:568— 569, no. 435. 


641. Proto-Nostratic root #Par- (~ #Por-): 
(vb.) *?ar- “to cut (off, apart), to sever, to separate, to part asunder’; 
(n.) #Par-a “half, side, part’; (adj.) ‘severed, separated, parted, disjoined’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil ari ‘to cut off, to nip off”, arakka (arakki-) ‘to clip off, to 
prune, to cut, to sever’; Malayalam ariyuka ‘to reap corn, to cut grass, to 
cut very small, to hack to pieces’, arakkuka ‘to cut, to chip off, to sever’, 
arannuka ‘to cut or chop off (the branches of trees or plants)’; Toda ark- 
(arky-) ‘to chip, to cut square (end of plank or post)’; Kannada ari (arid-) 
‘to cut or lop off’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:20, no. 212. Tamil arai ‘half’; 
Malayalam ara “half”, Kota ar ‘half’; Toda ar ‘half’; Kannada ara ‘half, a 
little’, arebar ‘a few’; Telugu ara ‘half, a moiety, incomplete, not full’, ara 
“half, a moiety’; Tulu are “half”, Naiki (of Chanda) ar “half” in ar sola ‘a 
measure’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:21—22, no. 229. Tamil aru (aruv-, 
arr-/[mod.] arunt-) “to be severed, to break (as a rope), to cease, to become 
extinct, to perish, to be decided, to be settled’, aru (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to break off, 
to cut, to part asunder, to sever, to cleave, to exterminate, to determine, to 
resolve’; Malayalam aruka ‘to be severed, to be cut off, to cease’, arukka 
‘to sever, to cut off, to decide’; Kota arv- (art-) “to cut (meat) into small 
pieces for broth’; Toda arf- (art-) ‘to cut, to reap’; Kannada aru ‘to be 
severed or disjoined, to be cut asunder, to cease’, arake ‘fragment, piece’; 
Kodagu ara- (arap-, arat-) ‘to cut’; Telugu aru ‘to be destroyed, to 
decrease’; Kolami ark- (arakt-) ‘to harvest grain by cutting’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:29—30, no. 315. 

Proto-Indo-European *?er-d'-/* Por-dh-/*?y-d'- “to split, to divide, to 
separate’: Avestan araóo ‘side’; Sanskrit rdhak (also rdhak) “separately, 
aside, apart’, ardha-h “side, part’, ardhá-h ‘half’; Lithuanian ardat, ardyti 
‘to rip up, to rip open, to pull down, to dismantle, to disassemble, to take to 
pieces, to disjoint; to destroy, to demolish, to break’, iriù, irti ‘to rip apart; 
to disintegrate’. Pokorny 1959:333 *er-dh-; Walde 1927—1932.1:143 
*er-dh-; Mann 1984—1987:887 *ordhos ‘side, part, half’; Mayrhofer 
1956---1980.1:51 and I:124; Smoczynski 2007.1:22 and 1:223—224. 


Buck 1949:9.22 cut (vb.); 12.23 separate (vb.); 13.24 half. Bomhard—K ems 
1994:581—582, no. 451; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 67, *?erV ‘to divide; one 
share, one, single’. 


642. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ar-a “male, man, husband’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ar- ‘husband’: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *aro?o 


‘husband’ > Sidamo aroo, aro ‘husband’; Gedeo / Darasa aro?o ‘husband’; 
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Hadiyya aro?o ‘husband’. Hudson 1989:82. Central Cushitic: Awngi / 
Awiya (with prefix 5-) g-árá ‘husband’. Appleyard 2006:86. Omotic: 
Anfilla aroo ‘husband’ (according to Orél—Stolbova, this may be a loan 
from Sidamo). Orél—Stolbova 1995:14, no. 49, *?ar- ‘husband’. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Royal Achaemenid Elamite ir-sd-na, ir-Sd-an-na “big, 
large, great’, ir-Sd-ra ‘leader, chief’; Middle Elamite ri-Sa-ar, ri-Sa-ar-ra, 
ri-šá-ri ‘the big one, great person’, Neo-Elamite ri-sd-ra ‘the big one, great 
person’. The ir- ~ ri- variation may indicate a syllabic r [r]. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *?er-s-/*?r-s- “male, man’: Greek (Homeric) áponv, 
(Attic) &ppnv, (Ionic, Aeolian, Lesbian, Cretan, etc.) éponv, Laconian 
Apong “male, masculine, strong’; Sanskrit rsa-bhd-h ‘bull’; Avestan arsan- 
“man, manly’; Old Persian arsan-, arsa- “male, hero, bull’; Armenian arn 
‘male sheep’. Pokorny 1959:336 *ers-, *rs-; *rsen ‘manly, virile’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:149—150; Mann 1984—1987:36 *arsien (*arsian, *rsién, 
*rsian) ‘male, manly’; Mallory—Adams 1997:363 *rsén “male (as 
opposed to female)’; Benveniste 1969.::21—25 and 1973:19—22; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:125; Buck 1955:45, Kent 1953:171; Boisacq 
1950:83, Frisk 1970—1973.I:152—153; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:116; 
Hofmann 1966:25; Beekes 2010.1:141 *uers-n-; Godel 1975:98, §5.144. 

D. (?) Uralic: Proto-Ugric *ars (*arwa) ‘relative on the mother’s side; 
mother's younger brother > Old Hungarian ara ‘brother’ (Modern 
Hungarian ‘fiancée’); Ostyak / Xanty (Kazym) worti ‘mother’s younger 
brother; younger brother's sons', (Obdorsk) orti *mother's brother'; Vogul 
/ Mansi (Middle Lozva) odr, (Northern) dr “relative on the mother's side’. 
Rédei 1986—1988:832— 833 “ar3 (*arwa). 

E. Proto-Altaic “ari (~ *éra) “male, man, husband’: Proto-Mongolian “ere 
‘man, male’ > Written Mongolian ere ‘man, male, husband; manly, daring, 
bold, brave’; Khalkha er ‘man’; Buriat ere ‘man’; Kalmyk era ‘man’; 
Ordos ere ‘man’; Moghol errd ‘man’; Dagur er, ergun, ere ‘man’; 
Monguor ré ‘non-castrated male of certain animals; masculine’. Proto- 
Turkic *er ‘man’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) er ‘man’; Turkish er 
‘man, male, husband’; Karakhanide Turkic er ‘man’; Azerbaijani dr 
‘husband’; Turkmenian dr ‘man’; Uighur dr ‘man’; Karaim er ‘man’; Tatar 
ir ‘man’; Bashkir ir ‘man’; Sary-Uighur jer ‘man’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) 
er ‘man’; Tuva er ‘man’; Chuvash ar ‘man’; Yakut er ‘man’; Dolgan er 
‘man’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:312 “ari (~ *éra) ‘man’. 


Buck 1949:2.23 male; 2.31 husband. 


643. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ar-a ‘associated or related person or thing; associate, 
companion, friend; kinsman, relative’; (adj.) ‘associated, related’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ar- ‘(n.) associated or related person or thing; associate, 
companion, friend; kinsman; (adj.) associated, related’: Semitic: Ugaritic 
dry ‘kinsman’. D. Cohen 1970— :33. Egyptian iry, iri “one who belongs 
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to someone or something, one who is in charge, keeper; friend, associate, 
companion’; Coptic (Bohairic) er [Hp] “friend”. Hannig 1995:82, Faulkner 
1962:25, Erman--Grapow 1921:15 and 1926—1963.1:105; Gardiner 
1957:61, $79, iry ‘related to, connected with’, from the preposition r (ir) 
‘to’, and 554; Vycichl 1983:53—54; Černý 1976:42. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic “Par- “kind, associated or related thing’ > Iraqw ado ‘way, 
manner’; Asa ?arato ‘twins’; Ma’a m?aro ‘neighbor; kind, associated or 
related thing’. Ehret 1980:286. 

Proto-Indo-European *?er-/*?or-/*Pr- “associated, related’: Sanskrit ari-h 
‘devoted, trustworthy, loyal’, aryamd ‘companion, host; the god of 
hospitality’; Avestan airyaman- ‘friend, guest’; Hittite (nom. sg.) aras 
‘member of one’s own social group, peer, comrade, partner, fellow, 
friend’. Puhvel 1984— .1/2:116--121 “dro-, Mallory—Adams 1997:213 
*h,eros ~ *h,erios “member of one’s own (ethnic) group, peer, freeman’; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:198—199. 


Buck 1949:19.51 friend; 19.53 companion. Dolgopolsky 1998:95, no. 120, 
*ParV- “member of the clan’ and 2008, no. 66, *?aRV ‘member of one’s 
clan/family’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:565, no. 429. 


644. Proto-Nostratic root *?ar- (~ “Por-) (used as the base for the designation of 


various horned animals): 
(n.) *Par-a “ram, goat, mountain-goat, chamois, ibex, gazelle, etc.” 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ar- used as the base for the designation of various horned 


animals: Proto-Semitic *?ar-w/y- originally used as the designation of 
various horned animals: ‘chamois, gazelle, mountain goat’; later used as 
the designation for any wild animal > Akkadian arwi (also armi) 
‘gazelle’, eri, arü ‘eagle’; Amorite ?arwiyum ‘gazelle’; Hebrew ?ari 
DIN], ?aryeh [MN] ‘lion’; Syriac ?arya ‘lion’; Arabic ?arwa “chamois”, 
?urwiyya “mountain goat’; Sabaean ?ry ‘mountain goats’; Geez / Ethiopic 
?arwe [ACP] ‘animal, wild animal, beast, wild beast, reptile’; Tigrinya 
?arawit, ?ard “Wild animal’; Tigre ?arwé ‘serpent, snake’, ?arwát ‘female 
elephant’; Harari uri “wild animal, beast. D. Cohen 1970—  :32, 
Murtonen 1989:100—101; Klein 1987:55; Leslau 1963:31 and 1987:40. 
Berber: Guanche ara 'she-goat'. Lowland East Cushitic *?ar- ‘sheep’ > 
Boni eriya ‘sheep’; Rendille ari ‘sheep’. Highland East Cushitic (pl.) 
“Paray- ‘sheep’ > Bambala araay ‘sheep’. Proto-Rift *?ar- “goat” > Iraqw 
ari ‘goat’; Alagwa (pl.) ara ‘goats’; Burunge (pl.) ara ‘goats’; K’wadza 
ali-to ‘goat’. Ehret 1980:297 *aari ‘goat’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:15, no. 50, 
*Par- ‘ram, goat’; Militarév 2009:101. 

Proto-Kartvelian *arckw- ‘chamois’: Mingrelian erckem-, erskem- ‘ibex’; 
Georgian arcv- ‘chamois’. Note: Svan jersk’dn ‘chamois’ is a loan from 
Mingrelian. Schmidt 1962:93 *arckw-; Klimov 1964:45 *arcw- and 
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1998:3—4 *arcw- ‘chamois’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:36 *arcw-; 
Fahnrich 2007:38—39 *arcw-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *?er-/*?or-/*?r- used as the base for the designation 
of various horned animals: ‘ram, goat’: Greek épupoc “young goat, kid’; 
Armenian or-oj ‘lamb’; Latin ariés ‘ram’; Umbrian erietu ‘ram’; Old Irish 
heirp 'she-goat'; Old Prussian eristian ‘lamb’; Lithuanian éras ‘lamb’. 
Pokorny 1959:326 *er-, *eri- ‘he-goat’; Walde 1927—1932.1:135—136 
*er-; Watkins 1985:17 *er- base of designation of various domestic horned 
animals; Gamkrelidze--Ivanov 1984.11:584 *er(i)- and 1995.1:500 *er(i)- 
‘lamb, ram’; Mallory—Adams 1997:511 *h,er- ‘lamb, kid’; Chantraine 
1968—1980.I:372; Boisacq 1950:281; Frisk 1970—1973.1:560; Hofmann 
1966:93 *eri-bhos, *er-bhos, #,ri-, Beekes 2010.1:460; De Vaan 2008:54: 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:46; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:67 *eri-bho-, 
*er-bh-; *ero-; Fraenkel 1962--1965.1:121, Smocynski 2007.1:233—234 
jeras, Derksen 2015:154 #Hieh,-r-, Wodtko—lIrslinger—Schneider 2008: 
233—235 *h,er-, *h,er-i-. 


Buck 1949:3.25 sheep; 3.26 ram; 3.36 goat; 3.37 he-goat; 3.38 kid. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:570— 571, no. 437; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 75, #?erq[i] ‘ruminant’. 


645. Proto-Nostratic root *2as- (~ *22s-): 
(vb.) *2as- ‘to gather, to collect’; 
(n.) *?as-a “the act of gathering, collecting” 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?as- “to gather, to collect’: Proto-Semitic *?as-ap- ‘to 
gather, to collect’ > Hebrew asap [ON] “to gather, to collect, to remove; 
to harvest’, ?asip [FTON] ‘harvest’; Aramaic ?asag “to gather, to harvest’; 
Phoenician ?sp “to be gathered in’; Ugaritic dsp “to gather’; Akkadian 
esepu “to gather up, to collect’ (Assyrian esapu); Eblaite d-si-pu “harvest”. 
D. Cohen 1970— :27; Murtonen 1989:97, Klein 1971:44. East Chadic 
*?Vsup- ‘to harvest’ > Tumak sub- ‘to harvest’. Orél—Stolbova 2000:37, 
no. 146, *?Vcup- “to gather, to harvest’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European “Pes-/#?os- 'harvest-time': Gothic asans “summer 
(time of harvest)’; Old Icelandic ónn ‘working season, especially the hay- 
making season’; Old High German aran ‘harvest’? (New High German 
Ernte ‘harvest, crops’); Old Prussian assanis ‘autumn’; Old Church Slavic 
jesenb ‘autumn’; Russian ósen' [ocen] ‘autumn’; Ukrainian ósin' 
‘autumn’; Belorussian vósen' ‘autumn’; Slovak jesen ‘autumn’; Bulgarian 
ésen ‘autumn’. Pokorny 1959:343 *es-en-, *os-en- ‘summer, harvest’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:161—162 *es-en-, *os-en-; Mann 1984—1987:38 
*asio(n) (*asin-, *asan-) “harvest-time, autumn’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.11:691 *(e)s-en- and 1995.1:596—597 *(e)s-en- “harvest time, 
summer’; Watkins 1985:17 *esen- and 2000:24 *es-en- ‘harvest, fall’ 
(Germanic *azno “harvest, work’); Mallory—Adams 1997:504 *h,es-en- ~ 
*h,os-en- ~ h,os-r ‘autumn’; Orél 2003:31 Proto-Germanic *az(a)niz ~ 
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*asaniz, Kroonen 2013:46 Proto-Germanic *azani- ‘harvest’; Lehmann 
1986:44 *e/os-+-en/r ‘harvest time, summer’; Feist 1939:58—59; De Vries 
1977:687--688 *es-en-, *os-en-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:173; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:186 *osor/-n-; Derksen 2008:144 Balto-Slavic *es-eni- and 
2015:555— 556 *h,es-en-i-. 


Buck 1949:8.41 crop, harvest. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:559— 560, no. 421. 


646. Proto-Nostratic root #Pas?- (~ *?asy-): 


(vb.) #Zas?- “to put, to place, to set; to sit, to be seated’; 
(n.) #Pas?-a “place, seat’; (adj.) ‘put, placed, set, established’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?as¥- ‘to put, to place, to set; to sit, to be seated’: Proto- 


Semitic *?as’-as’- “to set up, to establish > Old Akkadian ussum 
‘foundation’; Hebrew *?àsas [WW] ‘to strengthen, to fortify, to found, to 
establish’; Post-Biblical Hebrew ma?ussas [WWN?] ‘strong’; Biblical 
Aramaic (pl. det.) ?ussayya ‘foundations’; Arabic ?assa ‘to found, to 
establish, to set up, to lay the foundation’, ?uss ‘foundation, basis’; 
Sabaean ?ss ‘base (of a statue or stele)’; Tigre ?assárá ‘to set in order’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :35—36; Klein 1987:59— 60. Egyptian is-t, s-t ‘seat, 
throne, place’, tis ‘to sit, to seat oneself’, t-is? ‘to set, to insert, to inlay’, 
isb-t “throne, seat’, (obsolete in Middle Egyptian) isd ‘to sit’. Hannig 
1995:102, 105, and 918; Faulkner 1962:30 and 206; Rossler 1981:715; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:19, 150 and 1926—1963.1:132, 4:1—6 St, 5:242. 
East Cushitic: Burji iss- ‘to do, to act, to make’; Sidamo ass- ‘to do, to 
make’; Kambata ass-, es- ‘to so, to make’; Hadiyya iss- ‘to do, to make’; 
Gedeo / Darasa (h)ass- ‘to do’; Saho is- ~ is- ‘to do, to make’; Boni as- ‘to 
prepare, to make’. Sasse 1982:107; Hudson 1989:51 and 405 Proto- 
Highland East Cushitic *ass- ‘to do’. 

Proto-Indo-European *?és-/*?ds- “to put, to place, to set; to sit, to be 
seated’: Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) e-es-zi, a-as-zi ‘to set, to sit, to beset, to do’; 
Hieroglyphic Luwian i-sd-nu-wa/i- “to seat, to cause to sit’, i-sd-tara/i-ta- 
‘throne’; Greek Ñotar ‘to sit, to be seated’; Sanskrit dste ‘to sit, to sit 
down’; Avestan aste ‘to sit’. Rix 1998a:206 *h,eh,s- “to sit’; Pokorny 
1959:342—2343 *és- ‘to sit’; Walde 1927—1932.11:486 *es-; Mann 1984— 
1987:249 *es- (variant of root: *es-); Watkins 2000:24 *és- ‘to sit’ (oldest 
form *g,és-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:928 *es- and 1995.1:821 *es- 
“to sit, to be seated’; Mallory—Adams 1997:522 *h,es- ‘to sit’; Laroche 
1960:13, no. 19/II, 153, no. 298, and 153—154, no. 299, Hawkins— 
Morpurgo-Davies—Neumann 1974:187—188; Werner 1991:35 and 88; 
Winter 1965b:202 *Ees-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:84; Boisacq 1950:322 
*es-; Beekes 2010.1:518 *h,eh,s-; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:411—412; 
Hofmann 1966:107; Frisk 1970—1973.1:633—634; Kloekhorst 2008b: 
252—255 (reduplicated) *h,e-h,s-; Tischler 1977— .1:110—111; Puhvel 
1984— .1/2:291—300. 
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C. Proto-Uralic *asve- ‘to place, to put, to set’: Finnish asu- ‘to reside, to live, 
to dwell’, asetta- ‘to place, to put, to set’, ase- “to place oneself, asema 
‘position, place, station’; Estonian asu- ‘to be, to be found, to lie, to dwell’, 
asu ‘place (for rest)’, asukoht *dwelling-place, residence, abode, habitation, 
haunt; location, whereabouts; site, seat’, asula ‘settlement, populated area, 
village’, asukas ‘inhabitant, denizen’, asuta- ‘to set up, to found, to 
institute, to establish, to constitute’, asunda- ‘to settle, to colonize’, 
asumaa ‘colony’, ase “place, spot, site’, aseta- “to place, to put, to set, to 
lay; to arrange’; Mordvin ezem ‘place, position; bench fastened to the wall 
in a Mordvin room’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets 5óóso-, yäeso- “to stop and 
put up one's tent’, yyysy “tent, settlement’. Collinder 1955:4 and 1977:26; 
Joki 1973:252—253; Rédei 1986—1988:18—19 *ase-; Decsy 1990:97 
*asja “(to) place’; Aikio 2020:48—49 “eci- “to set’, *eci-w- ‘camp’. 


Sumerian aš-te “seat, stool, throne’, as-ti ‘seat, throne”, es-de, es-ki ‘throne’. 
3 , , 


Buck 1949:9.11 do, make; 12.11 place (sb.); 12.12 put (place, set, lay); 12.13 
sit. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:268—270, no. 132, *2esA “to settle a place, to be 
at a place’; Hakola 2000:25, no. 47; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:567— 568, no. 434; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 84, *2/àá]s[o] “to stay, to be’ (Illié-Svityé — ‘to settle") 
and no. 85, *?isV (or #Pi?sV 2) ‘to sit’, ‘seat (the part of the body that bears the 
weight in sitting)’ (— ‘foundation, basis’). 


647. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *Paththa ‘older male relative, father’ (nursery word): 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian it ‘father’, (f.) it-t ‘nurse’; Coptic yot [ew] ‘father’. 
Hannig 1995:110; Faulkner 1962:32; Gardiner 1957:555; Erman—Grapow 
1921:20 and 1926—1963.1:141; Vycichl 1983:67—68; Cerny 1976:49. 

B. Proto-Elamo-Dravidian *atta ‘father’: Middle Elamite at-ta ‘father’; Royal 
Achaemenid Elamite at-ta ‘father’. McAlpin 1981:141. Dravidian: Tamil 
attan “father, elder, person of rank or eminence’, (f) attai, attaicar 
‘father’s sister, mother-in-law’, attan “elder sister's husband; father's 
sister’s son, maternal uncle’s son when elder, wife’s brother when elder’; 
Malayalam attan ‘father’, atta (f.) ‘mother, mother’s sister’; Kannada (f.) 
atte, atti “mother-in-law, aunt’; Tulu (f) atté ‘mother-in-law’; Gadba 
(Ollari) (f.) ata, (Salur) (f.) atta ‘father’s sister’; Gondi (f.) ati “father's 
sister’; Telugu (f.) atta ‘mother-in-law’; Naikri (f.) atiak ‘father’s sister’; 
Kuwi (f) atta ‘aunt’, (f) atu ‘grandmother’; Kui (f) ata, atali 
‘grandmother’. Krishnamurti 2003:10 “atta- ‘maternal/paternal aunt’; 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:15, no. 142. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *?at'tha “father, daddy’: Hittite (nom. sg.) at-ta-as 
‘father’; Greek tta ‘daddy’; Latin atta ‘father’; Gothic atta ‘father’; Old 
Frisian aththa ‘father’; Old High German atto ‘father’ (Middle High 
German atte, átte ‘father’); Albanian até ‘father’; Old Church Slavic otoco 
‘father’; Russian oféc [orem] ‘father’; Sanskrit (f.) atta ‘mother’ (*atta- 
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‘father’ is unattested, but note the following: Assamese ata form of address 
to a respectable older man; Gujarati ataji ‘grandfather’; Sinhalese ata 
‘grandfather’; Sindhi ado ‘brother’; Lahndi adda father) Pokorny 
1959:71 “atos, *atta ‘daddy’; Walde 1927—1932.1:44 “atta, Mann 
1984—1987:39 “ata (*atta, -os, -ios) ‘daddy’; Watkins 1985:4 *atto- and 
2000:6 *atto- ‘father’ (nursery word); Mallory—Adams 1997:195 *at- (or 
*h,et- ~ *h,at-) ‘father’; Mayrhofer 1956--1980.1:27--28, Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:135; Boisacq 1950:98; Frisk 1970—1973.1:182; Hofmann 
1966:27; Beekes 2010.1:165 *atta; Ernout—Meillet 1979:54: Walde— 
Hofmann 1965--1972.1:77, De Vaan 2008:60, Huld 1984:39, Orél 
1998:11 and 2003:27 Proto-Germanic *atton; Kroonen 2013:39 Proto- 
Germanic *attan- ‘father’; Feist 1939:62; Lehmann 1986:46; Derksen 
2008:383; Kloekhorst 2008b:225—226; Puhvel 1984— .1/2:224—226. 
Proto-Altaic *ét'e (with *é- for expected *d-) ‘elder male relative’: Proto- 
Tungus *(y)eti- ‘old man; father-in-law’ > Evenki eti-rkén ‘old man’, etki 
‘father-in-law’; Lamut / Even eti-kén ‘old man’, etki ‘father-in-law’; 
Negidal eti-yen ‘old man’, etki ‘father-in-law’; Solon etikké ‘old man’. 
Proto-Mongolian *ecige (< *etike) ‘father’ > Written Mongolian ecige 
‘father’; Khalkha eceg ‘father’; Buriat esege ‘father’; Kalmyk ecaga 
‘father’; Ordos ecige ‘father’; Dagur ecig, ecihe ‘father’. Poppe 1955:57. 
Proto-Turkic *Ata/*Ete ‘father, uncle, ancestor’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) 
ata ‘father’; Karakhanide Turkic ata, ataqi ‘father’; Turkish ata “father, 
ancestor’; Azerbaijani ata ‘father’; Turkmenian ata ‘father’s father’; 
Uzbek ota ‘father’; Uighur ata ‘father, ancestor’; Karaim ata ‘ancestor’; 
Tatar ata, eti ‘father’, etkey ‘uncle’; Bashkir ata ‘father, male’; Kirghiz ata 
‘father, ancestor’; Kazakh ata ‘father’; Noghay ata ‘father, male’; Sary- 
Uighur ata ‘father’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) ada ‘father, ancestor’. Poppe 
1960:51, 56, and 103; Street 1974:12 *etiké(y) ‘some older male relative’; 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:523— 524 *ét'e ‘elder relative’. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian “atlay(an) “father > Chukchi 
atlayan “father”, atlaya-lqal ‘stepfather’; Alyutor allayan ‘father’, allayuwwi 
“parents”, Kerek itna ‘father’, itnuu-lXal ‘stepfather’. Fortescue 2005:148. 
Etruscan ateri “parents, ancestors’, (f) ati ‘mother’, (f) ati nacna 
‘grandmother’. 


Buck 1949:2.35 father. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:565—566, no. 430; Caldwell 
1913:612—613. 


648. Proto-Nostratic (n.) #2at Ya ‘older relative (male or female)’ (nursery word): 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil accan ‘father’; Malayalam accan ‘father, lord’, acca, 
acci ‘mother’; Kota aj ayn ‘very old man’, aj av ‘very old woman’; 
Kannada acci ‘mother’, ajja ‘grandfather’, ajji ‘grandmother’; Kodagu ajjé 
‘grandfather’, mutt-ajjé ‘great-grandfather’; Tulu ajje ‘grandfather’, ajji 
‘grandmother’; Naikri djak-jaran ‘grandfather’; Manda aji ‘father’s 
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mother’; Kurux ajjos (voc. ajj0) ‘paternal grandfather’, ajji ‘grandmother’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:6, no. 50. 

B. Proto-Uralic *át»t"à ‘father’: Lapp / Saami ac'ce ‘father’; Vogul / Mansi 
ddci ‘grandfather’; Ostyak / Xanty (Tremyugan) at’, (Literary) asi ‘father’; 
Yurak Samoyed / Nenets yaace? ‘father’, (Forest) aace ‘father’. Collinder 
1955:2 and 1977:24, Rédei 1986—1988:22 *ücàá; Décsy 1990:98 *ütjà 
‘father’; Aikio 2020:30—33 (?) *dccd / *ec(C)à / *ic(C)à / *ajéà ‘father’. 
Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) ece: ‘father’. Nikolaeva 2006:150. 

C. Proto-Altaic *acV ‘older relative (male or female)’: Proto-Tungus *asr 
“elder brother's wife; woman; wife’ > Evenki asi ‘woman’; Lamut / Even 
asi ‘woman’; Negidal asi ‘woman’; Manchu asa ‘elder brother's wife’; 
Spoken Manchu (Sibo) asa, asa ‘wife’; Ulch asi ‘wife’; Orok asi ‘woman’; 
Nanay / Gold asa ‘woman’; Oroch asa ‘woman’; Udihe ahanta ‘woman’; 
Solon ase, aii ‘woman’. Mongolian: Dagur aca ‘father’. Proto-Turkic 
*acay/*ecey “older relative (male or female)’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon) eci 
“elder brother, uncle’, (Orkhon, Old Uighur) ecii ‘ancestor’; Karakhanide 
Turkic eci ‘old man or woman’, ecii ‘Father! (to the god)’; Turkish (dial.) 
[aju, ese] ‘old man, elder man’; Uzbek ca, aca “mother, grandmother’; 
Uighur aca ‘aunt, sister of father’; Tatar (dial.) aga, aži, eži “mother”, 
(dial.) agi, ezi ‘old man, elder man, father’; Bashkir äsä ‘mother’; Kirghiz 
acay ‘mother’, aga ‘old man, elder man’; Sary-Uighur ac? ‘sister (of 
woman)’, aca ‘husband, father’; Tuva aca ‘father’; Chuvash aza ‘father’; 
Yakut ehe “grandfather”. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:271—272 *ácV 
‘elder relative, ancestor’. 

D. Proto-Eskimo *accay “paternal aunt’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik aca(k), acaaq 
‘paternal aunt’; Central Alaskan Yupik acak ‘paternal aunt’; Naukan 
Siberian Yupik asak, asik ‘paternal aunt’; Central Siberian Yupik asak 
‘paternal aunt’; Sirenik asax ‘paternal aunt’; North Alaskan Inuit atcak 
‘paternal aunt’; Western Canadian Inuit (Netsilik) atsak, (Copper) attak 
‘paternal aunt’; Eastern Canadian Inuit atsa, atsak ‘paternal aunt’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit assak ‘paternal aunt’; Greenlandic Inuit atsak ‘paternal 
aunt’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:2. Proto-Eskimo *acurar ‘aunt 
by marriage’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik (Kodiak) acu<r>aq ‘aunt by 
marriage’; North Alaskan Inuit asuraq ‘paternal aunt-in-law’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit azuraq ‘aunt by marriage’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:4, 


Buck 1949:2.46 grandfather, 2.47 grandmother, 2.51 uncle: 2.52 aunt. 
649. Proto-Nostratic coordinating conjunction *?aw-, *?wa- (~ *Pwa-) ‘or’: 
A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *2aw- ‘or’ > Arabic ?aw ‘or’; Hebrew 76 [ÌN] ‘or’; 
Syriac ?aw ‘or’; Ugaritic ú ‘or’; Akkadian a ‘or’; Sabaean ?w ‘or’; Harsüsi 


2aw ‘or’; Mehri ?aw ‘or’; Geez / Ethiopic ?aw [A0] ‘or’; Tigre ?aw ‘or’; 
Tigrinya wdy ‘or’; Harari aw ‘or’; Gurage we ‘or’; Amharic wdy ‘or’; 
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B. 


C. 


Gafat wdy ‘or’. D. Cohen 1970—  :11; Murtonen 1989:84--85, Klein 
1987:9; Leslau 1963:37, 1979:639, and 1987:47; Zammit 2002:83. East 
Cushitic: Saho oo ‘or’. 

Proto-Indo-European *?we ‘or’ > Greek -(F)é ‘or’; Sanskrit -vd ‘or’; Latin 
-ve ‘or’. Pokorny 1959:75 *ué-, *uo- ‘or’; Walde 1927—1932.1:188—189; 
Mann 1984—1987:1496 *ue (*ue, *ua, *u) enclitic: ‘and, but, or, also, so’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:410 *-ue ‘or’; De Vaan 2008:656; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:716; Boisacq 1950:313; Frisk 1970—1973.1:619; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:404; Hofmann 1966:104; Beekes 2010.1:507 *h,é-ue; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1II:180. 

Uralic: Finnish vai ‘or’; Estonian voi ‘or’. 


Moller 1911:258; Brunner 1969:152, no. 862; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:602— 
603, no. 476. 


650. Proto-Nostratic root *?ay- (~ *?ay-) (interrogative verb stem): 

(vb.) *?ay- ‘to do what?, to act in what manner?’ 

Derivative: 

Interrogative-relative pronoun stem *?ay-, *Pya- ‘(relative) who, which, what; 


interrogative) who?, which?, what?’ 
g 


Proto-Dravidian *iya- originally an interrogative verb stem meaning ‘to do 
what?, to act in what manner?’, later ‘to do, to effect, to cause, to induce, to 
cause to act; to be possible, to be proper’: Tamil iyal ‘to be possible, to 
befall, to be associated with; to accept, to agree to, to approach, to 
resemble', iyalpu 'nature, proper behavior, goodness, propriety', iyalvu 
‘nature, means of attaining’, iyarru ‘to do, to effect, to cause to act; to 
control the movements of, to create, to compose’, iyarri, iyarral ‘effort’, 
iyarkai ‘nature, custom’, iyai ‘to join, to connect, to adapt’, iyaipu “union, 
harmony, appropriateness’, iyaivu ‘union, joining together’; Malayalam 
iyaluka ‘to agree, to go fairly, to be proper’, iyal ‘what is proper; nature, 
condition; strength, power’, iyarruka ‘to cause, to induce’, iyappu ‘joint, 
joining together’, iyaykkuka ‘to join’, ivayuka ‘to be agreeable, to 
harmonize’; Tulu iyaruni, iyavuni ‘to be sufficient’; Telugu iya-konu, iyya- 
konu ‘to consent’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:45, no. 471. 

Proto-Indo-European *?(e)yo- originally an interrogative verb stem 
meaning ‘to do what?, to act in what manner?’, later simply ‘to do, to 
make, to perform’: Proto-Anatolian *iya- ~ *aya- ~ *ya-/*ye- (< *HyeH-) 
‘to do, to make, to perform, etc.’ > Hittite (3rd sg. pres. active) i-ya-(az-)zi, 
i-e-iz-zi ‘to do, to make, to treat, to beget, to perform (duty, ritual), to 
celebrate (deity, feast)’; Luwian (3rd sg. pres. passive) a-a-ya-ri ‘to make’; 
Hieroglyphic Luwian a(i)a- ‘to make’; Lycian (3rd sg. pres.) ati (< *ayati) 
‘to make’; Lydian i- ‘to make’. The stem is also found in Tocharian A/B 
yam- ‘to do, to make, to commit, to effect’. Mallory—Adams 1997:362 
*ieh,- “to do, to make; to act vigorously’; Puhvel 1984— .1/2:335--347 
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*eye-, *eyo-; Tischler 1977— .2:338--343, Kloekhorst 2008b:381—382; 
Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:586; Adams 1999:490—492 *yeh,-. 

C. Altaic: Common Mongolian *yaya-, *yeyi- (« *yayi-), *yeki- interrogative 
verb stem (derived form — the root is “y4-): “to do what?, to act in what 
manner?’ > Mongolian yaki-, yeki-, yeyi-, yayaki- “how to act?, what to 
do?, how to proceed?'; Dagur ya- “to do what?'; Ordos ya-, yà'yi- ‘to do 
what?’; Khalkha ya- ‘to do what’, T- (< “yr < *yeyi-) ‘to act in what 
manner?'; Monguor ya- ‘to do what?’; Buriat ya- ‘to do what?’; Kalmyk 
ya- ~ *yayp- “to do what?'. Poppe 1955:230—231; Street 1974:29 *ya- ‘to 
do what?; who, what’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:595---596, no. 468. 


651. Proto-Nostratic interrogative-relative pronoun stem *?ay-, “?ya- '(relative) 
who, which, what; (interrogative) who?, which?, what?’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *?ay- ‘to do what?, to act in what manner?” 


A. Proto-Afrasian #Pay(y)- interrogative-relative pronoun stem: ‘who, which, 
what; here; who?, which?, what?; where?': Proto-Semitic *Pay(y)- 
interrogative stem: ‘who?, which?, what?; where?’ > Hebrew ?e PN] 
*where?'; Aramaic ?e ‘what?, where?, how?’, ?eya ‘where now?’; Syriac 
?ayná ‘what?’, ?ayka ‘where?’; Ugaritic iy *where?'; Akkadian ayyu 
*who?, what?’; Arabic ?ayy ‘which?, what?’; Epigraphic South Arabian ?y 
‘whatsoever’; Geez / Ethiopic ?ayy [A6] ‘which?, what?, what kind?, what 
sort of?’; Tigre ?ayi ‘which?’; Tigrinya ?ayyán, ?ayyd-nay ‘which?’, also 
in: nabdy ‘whither?’ (from nab ?ay) and kdmdy “how!” (from kdmd ?ay); 
Harari ay ‘which?’, ayde ‘where?’, ayku(t) ‘how?’; Gurage (Chaha) e 
*where?'. D. Cohen 1970— :16—17; Moscati 1964:114—115; Zammit 
2002:86; Klein 1987:20; Leslau 1963:38, 1979:1, and 1987:49. Proto-East 
Cushitic #Pay(y)- > Saho ay ‘who?’; Boni ay ‘who?’; Somali ayy-o ‘who?’; 
Burji áyye ‘who?’; Hadiyya ay, ayy-e ‘who?’. Sasse 1979:46 and 1982:30; 
Hudson 1989:167. This stem also occurs in Proto-Southern Cushitic *?ayi 
‘here’, (combining form) “yi ‘here’ > K'wadza ayiye ‘here’; Ma'a i?i 
‘here’; Dahalo *ji- in jiko ‘who?’. Ehret 1980:288. Bender (2000:209) 
reconstructs an interrogative stem “ay ‘who?, what?, why?’ for Proto- 
Omotic. Diakonoff 1988:83, §4.4.4. 

B. Proto-Dravidian *ya- interrogative stem: ‘who?, which?, what?’: Kannada 
ya-, à-, €-, e- interrogative base; Malayalam yavan/evan, yaval/eval, 
yavarlevarlyarlar ‘who?’, ya/yatu/étu/én *what?'; Tamil ya, yavai “what or 
which things?', evan ‘who?’, en “why?, what?, how?’. Krishnamurti 
2003:256—258  *yaH-/*yaH- interrogative stem; Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:465--467, no. 5151. 
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Kartvelian: Svan (Upper Bal) (interrogative) jär ‘who?’, (relative) jerwáj 
‘who’, (indefinite) jer “somebody, something’, jeré ‘someone, somebody’, 
Jerwale ‘anybody’. 

Proto-Indo-European *?yo- relative pronoun stem: Greek óc, fj, 6 ‘which’; 
Phrygian 106 ‘which; this’; Sanskrit yd-h ‘which’. Greenberg 2000:225— 
227; Pokorny 1959:283 “io- ‘who, which’; Walde 1927—1932.1:98 *io-; 
Mann 1984—1987:452 “ios, “ia relative pronoun; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:387 *ios/*io-t[^] and 1995.1:235, L339 *yos/*yo-t' relative 
pronoun; Mallory—Adams 1997:457 *iós/*iéh,/*iód ‘who, what, that’; 
Boisacq 1950:721 *io-s, “ia, *io-d; Frisk 1970--1973.11:434 “ios, “ia, 
*iod; Hofmann 1966:241 “ios, “ia, *iod; Chantraine 1968---1980.11:831 
*yo-; Beekes 2010.11:1117 *h,i-o-. According to Szemerényi (1996:210), 
among others, *yo- is to be derived from the anaphoric stem *i-. However, 
Greenberg has successfully refuted this view. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian relative and indefinite pronoun *yo- ‘who, 
which’: Finnish jo- in joka ‘who, which’, joku ‘someone, anyone’, jos 
‘when’; Lapp / Saami juokké ‘each, every’; Mordvin ju- in juza toza ‘to 
and fro, back and forth’; Cheremis / Mari (Western) juz, (Eastern) juzá 
‘someone, anyone’. Greenberg 2000:227; Joki 1973:264; Rédei 1986— 
1988:637 “jo. 

Proto-Altaic #ya- interrogative stem: ‘who?, which?, what?’: Manchu- 
Tungus: Manchu ya ‘which?, what?’, yaba ‘where?’, yade “where?, 
whither?, to whom?’; Evenki ema (< *yama) “what kind?”, edu (< *yadu) 
*why?, for what?’. Mongolian: Written Mongolian yayun ‘what?’, yambar 
*which?, what kind?'; Dagur yo *what?'; Moghol yan *what?, which?’, yem 
~ yema ‘what?’; Ordos yu ‘what?’; Buriat yay ‘which?’. Greenberg 
2000:227; Poppe 1955:126, 226, 229, 230 and 1960:32, 33; Street 1974:29 
*ya- ‘to do what?; who, what’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:754) 
derive the Manchu-Tungus forms cited above from Proto-Altaic *k‘a(j) 
‘who?’ (interrogative pronoun), while they (2003:2034) derive the 
Mongolian forms from Proto-Altaic *4/iV] *what?, who?’ (interrogative 
pronoun). In view of the data from other Nostratic languages, it seems 
more likely that a Proto-Altaic interrogative stem “ya- needs to be 
reconstructed here to account for the Tungus and Mongolian forms. Proto- 
Altaic *kia(y), then, was the source of Proto-Tungus “yai but not Proto- 
Tungus “ya-. This agrees with the traditional etymology as opposed to 
what Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak propose. 


Greenberg 2000:225—229, §61. Interrogative J; Illié-Svityó 1971— 
1984.1:277—278, no. 142, *ja interrogative and relative stem: ‘which, who’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:594— 595, no. 467; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 101, *?äyV 
(= *Pdya ?) ‘which’ and, no. 2616, *ya ‘which?’. 


652. Proto-Nostratic root *?ay- (~ *Pay-): 


(vb.) *Pay- ‘to go, to proceed’; 
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(n.) *2ay-a ‘journey’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *?iy- “to come, to go’; 

(n.) *Piy-a ‘approach, arrival; path, way’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ay- ‘to come, to run’: (?) Semitic: Arabic ta?ayya ‘to 
remain a long time’. D. Cohen 1970— :17 (Arabic ?ayyaya). Berber: 
Tuareg ayu- ‘to come’; Kabyle (interjection) ayya ‘come!’. East Chadic 
*?aw-/*?ay- “to go; to gallop’ > Ndam ao “to go’; Sibine ?aya ‘to gallop’. 
Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo e?- ‘to enter; to set (of sun)’. Hudson 
1989:361. Omotic: Ometo ai- ‘to come’; Bench / Gimira (inf.) yo ‘to 
come’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:18—19, no. 65, *?ay- “to come, to run’. 

B. [Proto-Indo-European *?ey-/*?oy-/*?i- “to go’: Greek (1st sg. pres.) siu ‘I 
go’, (Ist pl. pres.) iuev ‘we go’; Sanskrit (1st sg. pres.) émi ‘I go’, (3rd sg. 
pres.) éti ‘goes’, (1st pl. pres.) imáh ‘we go’, (3rd pl. pres.) yanti ‘they go’; 
Avestan (3rd sg. pres.) aéiti ‘goes’; Old Persian (3rd sg. pres.) aitiy ‘goes’; 
Paelignian (imptv.) eite ‘go!’; Latin (lst sg. pres.) eo ‘I go’; Old 
Lithuanian (Ist sg. pres.) eimi ‘I go’, (3rd sg. pres.) eiti ‘goes’; Old 
Prussian (3rd sg. pres.) eit ‘goes’, per-eit ‘comes’; Old Church Slavic ido, 
iti ‘to go’; Luwian (3rd sg. pres.) i-ti ‘goes’; Hittite (imptv.) i-it ‘go!’; 
Tocharian A (1st pl.) ymds ‘we go’, B (1st sg.) yam, yam ‘I go’. Rix 
1998a:207—208 *h,ei- “to go’; Pokorny 1959:293—297 “ei- ‘to go’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:102—105 *ei-; Mann 1984—1987:234 *eimi (*eio) 
‘to go’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:180 *ei/i- and 1995.1:155, 1:194 
*ei-/i- “to go’, 1:296 *ei-mi ‘I go’, *ei-si “you go’, *ei-ti “he, she goes’; 
Watkins 1985:16 *ei- and 2000:22 *ei- ‘to go’ (oldest form “2,ei-), 
Mallory—Adams 1997:227—228 *h,ei- ‘to go’; Boisacq 1950:225—226 
*ei-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:462—463; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:321— 322; 
Hofmann 1966:73 *ei-; Beekes 2010.1:388 *h,ei-; De Vaan 2008:191— 
192, Walde—Hofmann 1965--1972.1:406--409 “ei-, Ernout—Meillet 
1979:197—199 “ei-, *i-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:128; Derksen 2008:216 
*h,ei- and 2015:151—152 *h,ei-; Smoczynski 2007.1:144—145; Fraenkel 
1962--1965.1:119. Proto-Indo-European *2y-eh- [*Py-ah-] (> *Pya-) “to 
go, to proceed’: Sanskrit (3rd sg. pres.) yáti ‘goes, proceeds, moves, walks, 
sets out, marches, advances, travels, journeys’; Avestan (3rd sg. pres.) yaiti 
‘goes, rides’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) i-ya-at-ta(-ri) “goes” (so Sturtevant 
1951:34, 861, Indo-Hittite *?yehty; Puhvel 1984— _ .1/2:330—335, 
however, derives the Hittite form from *iya- < *eyo- and compares it with 
Vedic dyate “to go’); Lithuanian jóju, jóti “to ride on horseback’; Tocharian 
A ya- ‘to go, to move’. Rix 1998a:275 “ieh,- “to proceed, to move along, 
to go, to travel, to ride’; Pokorny 1959:294 *ja- “to go’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:104 *ia-; Mann 1984—1987:439 “iaio, *iami ‘to go, to ride’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:724 *iaH- and 1995.1:627 *yaH- ‘to ride (in 
a vehicle)’; Derksen 2015:212—213 “ieh,-, Mallory—Adams 1997:228 
*ieh,- “to go, to travel’; Kloekhorst 2008b:380; Wodtko—Irslinger— 
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Schneider 2008:220—230 *h,ei-.] Note: Two separate Proto-Nostratic 
stems have fallen together in Proto-Indo-European: (A) *?ay- (~ *?ay-) ‘to 
go, to proceed’ and (B) *?iy- (~ *?ey-) ‘to come, to go’. 

Proto-Uralic *aya- ‘to drive, to ride; to go, to travel; to chase away, to 
chase off, to drive away; to pursue’: Finnish aja- ‘to drive, to ride; to go, to 
travel; to run; to transport, to carry; to chase away, to chase off, to drive 
away’, ajaja ‘driver, rider’; Estonian aja- ‘to drive, to impel’; Lapp / 
Saami vuoggje-/vuoje- ‘to drive (tr. and intr.)’; Votyak / Udmurt ujy-, uj-, 
üj- ‘to drive, to pursue’; Zyrian / Komi voj- ‘to bolt, to run away; to move 
away, to carry away swiftly’, vojl- ‘to run away’, vojledly- ‘to drive, to 
chase’; Vogul / Mansi oj- ‘to flee, to run away’, ojt- ‘to let run’, wujt- ‘to 
chase, to pursue’. Rédei 1986—1988:4— 5 *aja-; Collinder 1955:129 and 
1977:140; Sammallahti 1988:542 “dja- ‘to drive’; Aikio 2020:7—8 *aja- 
‘to drive / to chase’. The above forms are usually taken to be loans from 
Indo-Iranian (cf. Joki 1973:247—248). Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) ejuu- 
“to attack’, (Southern / Kolyma) je:j- “to get somewhere, to fall; to attack’, 
ejta- ‘to take away, to take off’. Nikolaeva 2006:152. 

Proto-Altaic *aya- “to go, to walk’: Proto-Tungus *ay- '(vb.) to run 
quickly, to step (on sand, snow); (adj.) swift’ > Lamut / Even ayiy ‘swift’; 
Manchu aya- ‘to run quickly’; Orok aya-mun3i ‘swift’; Nanay / Gold ai- 
‘to step (on sand, snow)’. Proto-Mongolian *aya- ‘journey, travel’ > 
Written Mongolian ayay, ayan ‘travel, journey, expedition’; Khalkha ayan 
‘journey, travel’; Buriat ayan ‘journey, travel’; Kalmyk ayan ‘journey, 
travel’; Ordos ayan ‘journey, travel’; Dagur ayan ‘journey, travel’. Proto- 
Turkic *Ay- ‘to go, to go round, to walk in circles’ > Turkish ayla(-n)- ‘to 
revolve, to rotate, to go round’; Gagauz ayla-, aylan- ‘to revolve, to rotate, 
to go round’, (h)ayda- ‘to drive’; Azerbaijani (dial.) aylan- ‘to revolve, to 
rotate, to go round’; Turkmenian ayla- ‘to lead, to lead round’; Uzbek 
aylan- ‘to revolve, to rotate, to go round; to tarry’; Uighur aylan- ‘to 
revolve, to rotate, to go round; to tarry’; Karaim aylan- ‘to revolve, to 
rotate, to go round’; Tatar aylan- ‘to revolve, to rotate, to go round’; 
Kirghiz aylan- ‘to revolve, to rotate, to go round’, ayda- ‘to drive’; Kazakh 
ayda- ‘to drive’, aynal- ‘to revolve, to rotate, to go round’; Noghay aylan- 
‘to revolve, to rotate, to go round; to tarry’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) ayla- 
‘to revolve, to rotate, to go round’, ayda- ‘to drive’; Yakut aygi-s-in- ‘to 
tarry; to go, to visit frequently’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:277— 
278 *aja “to go, to walk’. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *ajtat- ‘to drive (herd)’ > Chukchi 
aytat- ‘to drive animals from place to place’, ayta- ‘to drive into a 
compound, to screen, to surround’, aytatwan ‘compound’; Kerek ajtaat- 
‘to chase, to drive’; Koryak ajtat- ‘to drive a herd of animals’; Alyutor 
(Palana) ajtat- ‘to drive a herd of animals’. Fortescue 2005:18. 
Proto-Eskimo “ayu- “to go ahead or further’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik 
(Alaskan Peninsula, Kenai Peninsula) ayu- ‘to progress, to get bigger, to 
spread’; Central Alaskan Yupik ayu- “to progress, to go further, to spread’; 
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Central Siberian Yupik ayu- ‘to progress, to keep going’; Naukan Siberian 
Yupik ayur- ‘to hold out, to hold on’; Sirenik ayə- “to go far off’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit ayu- ‘to get a head’s start, to progress, to die’; North 
Alaskan Yupik ayu- ‘to go ahead, to have a head's start, to die’, ayuuq- ‘to 
go far, to progress’; Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) ayuulyu- ‘to go far 
(rock, bullet)’; Eastern Canadian Inuit ayu- ‘to run away, to break loose, to 
run off inland (angry person)’; Greenlandic Inuit ayuut(i) ‘to kick towards 
a goal (football)’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:59—60. 


Buck 1949:10.45 walk (vb.); 10.47 go; 10.48 come; 10.53 pursue; 10.65 drive 
(vb. tr.); 10.66 ride (vb.). Hakola 2000:17—18, no. 16; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
102,#?[eJ]yV “to come, to arrive’; Fortescue 1998:152. 


653. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ay-a “brain”: 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian Jis ‘brain (of men and animals) (medical term). 
Hannig 1995:2; Faulkner 1962:1; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:2. 
Berber: Tuareg taytta (pl. tiyttawin) ‘intelligence, mind’; Mzab ayatti, 
tayatti ‘attention given to an act or deed’; Riff (Iznasen) taytti ‘evil eye’. 

B. Proto-Uralic *ayyi ‘brain’: [Finnish aivo(t) *brain(s); cerebrum’; Estonian 
aju ‘brain’; Lapp / Saami (Norwegian) vuoigás- ~ vuoi'ggásak (pl.) 
“brain(s)”, (Lule) vuoigam ~ vuoi'yam ‘brain’;] (?) Mordvin (Moksha) uj 
‘marrow, brain’; (?) Hungarian agy ‘brain; cerebrum’. Collinder 1955:71 
and 1977:87; Rédei 1986—1988:5 *ajye ‘brain’; Sammallahti 1988:542 
*ajyi ‘brain’; Aikio 2020:9—10 *ajri ‘brain’. 

C. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan (?) *ajwa ‘brain’: Chukchi ajo ‘brain’; Kerek 
aju ‘brain’; Koryak awi ‘brain’ (adj. awja-kin); Alyutor @wa ‘brain’; 
Kamchadal / Itelmen [ajuvaj, a?jva “brain'] (this may be a loan from 
Chukotian). Fortescue 2005:19. 


Buck 1949:4.203 brain. Greenberg 2002:30, no. 48, “ayu “brain”. Different 
(false) etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2600a, *Xayyo (= *h|yaygo) (a 
variant reconstruction instead of *?ayyo) ‘marrow, brain, soft fat of animals’ 
(— ‘to smear, to anoint’). 


654. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ay(y)a “mother, female relative’ (nursery word): 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ay(y)- ‘mother’: Berber: Kabyle ya ‘woman, female’ (in 
composition: ya-n-agma in tiyanagmatin ‘sister-in-law, brother’s wife’), 
yaya “(my) grandmother, older member of the family’. Proto-East Cushitic 
“Paayy- “mother > Boni aay-o? ‘mother’; Somali aay-o ‘stepmother’; 
Rendille ay-o ‘mother’; Bayso ay-o ‘mother’; Galla / Oromo aayy-oo 
‘mother’; Konso aayy-o “mother”, Burji aayy-ée ‘mother, mother’s sister’; 
Hadiyya a(a)yy-a ‘sister’. Sasse 1979:44 and 1982:22; Hudson 1989:102, 
176, and 269. 
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Dravidian: Malayalam acci ‘mother, grandmother’, tayi ‘mother’; Tamil 
ay, ayi, yay, nay ‘mother’, aycci, acci “mother, grandmother’; Kannada ayi, 
tay, tayi, taye ‘mother’; Kolami ay ‘mother’; Naikri ayma ‘woman’, ayka 
“husband's elder sister’; Konda aya ‘mother’; Pengo aya, iya ‘mother’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:34, no. 364; Krishnamurti 2003:10 *ay ‘mother’. 

Proto-Indo-European *Pay-t'- ‘mother’: Gothic aipei ‘mother’; Old 
Icelandic eiða ‘mother’; Middle High German eide ‘mother’. Kroonen 
2013:15 Proto-Germanic *aipin- ~ *aibon- ‘mother’; Orél 2003:10 Proto- 
Germanic *aipin (cf. also *aipon); Feist 1939:28, Lehmann 1986:20; De 
Vries 1977:95. Germanic loans in Balto-Finnic: Finnish diti “mother”: 
Estonian eit ‘(peasant) woman, old woman’. 

Eskimo: Proto-Inuit *ayak ‘maternal aunt” > Seward Peninsula Inuit ayak 
“maternal aunt’; North Alaskan Inuit (Point Hope) ayak, ayauluk “paternal 
aunt’, ayaayak ‘older sister’; Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) aya ‘maternal 
aunt’; Eastern Canadian Inuit (North Baffin-Iglulik) aya(k), (Tarramiut) 
ayakuluk “maternal aunt’; Greenlandic Inuit aya(k), (North Greenlandic / 
Polar Eskimo) ayaaXXuk ‘maternal aunt’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:59. 


Buck 1949:2.36 mother. Dolgopolsky 1998:92—93, no. 117, *?/a/yV (or 
*híá]yV ?) ‘mother’ and 2008, no. 100, *2/a]yV ‘mother’; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:577— 578, no. 445. 


655. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ay(y)a “father, male relative’ (nursery word): 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *?aayi ‘elder brother’ > Iraqw aykos 


“his father's wife’ (-kos ‘his’); K'wadza ayi- in ayibala?o ‘cross-cousin’; 
Dahalo ?ddji “elder brother’. Ehret 1980:288. 

Dravidian: Tamil ayyan, aiyan ‘father, sage, priest, teacher, Brahman, 
superior person, master, king’, ayya ‘father, respectable man’, aiyar ‘men 
worthy of respect, sages, Brahmans, etc.’, tam-aiyan ‘elder brother or 
parallel male cousin’, num-aiyan ‘your elder brother’, ai ‘lord, master, 
husband, king, guru, priest, teacher, father’; Malayalam ayyan ‘father, 
lord’, tam-ayan ‘elder brother’; Kota ayn ‘father, father’s brother or 
parallel male cousin, mother’s sister’s husband’; Kannada ayya, aya 
‘father, grandfather, master, lord, teacher’; Kodagu ayyé ‘father’s brother 
or parallel male cousin, mother's sister's husband’, tamm-ayya'n “younger 
brother’ (voc.); Tulu ayye ‘priest, minister, teacher, master’, tamm-aiya an 
affectionate form of addressing a younger brother; Telugu ayya, aya 
‘father’; Kolami ayya “mother's father’, ayyak ‘god’; Gondi éyal ‘father’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:19, no. 196; Krishnamurti 2003:10 *ayy-a- 
‘father’. 

Proto-Uralic (?) *dyyd ‘father, old man’: Finnish äijä ‘father, old man’; 
Estonian di ‘father-in-law’; Lapp / Saami (Norwegian) ag'gja/aggja- 
‘grandfather, old man, fellow’; Votyak / Udmurt (Sarapul) aji, (Kazan) aja, 
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(Glazov) aj, aji ‘father, male’; Zyrian / Komi (Permyak) aj ‘father’. Rédei 
1986—1988:609 *dje; Aikio 2020:33 (?) *äjjä “old man’ 


Buck 1949:2.35 father. Hakola 2000:16, no. 7. 
656. Proto-Nostratic negative particle *?e “no, not’: 


Note the discussion above under *?al- (~ *?al-) (perhaps also *?el-, #Pul-) 
(originally a negative verb stem — later used in some branches as a negative 
particle) “to be not so-and-so or such-and-such’. 


A. Proto-Uralic *e- negative particle: ‘no, not’. For details, see the discussion 
above (no. 622) under Proto-Uralic *elä imperative of the negative 
auxiliary verb (cf. Rédei 1986—1988:68—70 *e ~ *ä ~ “a negative 
particle; Collinder 1955:10 and 1977:26). 

B. Proto-Altaic *e negative particle: Proto-Tungus *e- “not” > Evenki e- “not”: 
Lamut / Even e- ‘not’; Negidal e- ‘not’; Jurchen ey-ye, esi(n)-in ‘not’; Ulch 
e- ‘not’; Orok e- ‘not’; Nanay / Gold e- ‘not’; Oroch e- ‘not’; Udihe e- 
“not”, Solon e- ‘not’. Proto-Mongolian e-se ‘not’ 5 Written Mongolian ese 
‘not’; Khalkha es ‘not’; Buriat ehe ‘not’; Kalmyk es ‘not’; Ordos ese ‘not’; 
Moghol sa, se ‘not’; Dagur es ‘not’; Monguor sa, si ‘not’. Poppe 1955:287, 
290, and 291 — Poppe points out that “[t]he negative ese is the stem of the 
verb ese- ‘not to be’ = Tungus esi-.” Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:488 
*e “not”. 

C. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Chukchi negative prefix e- ~ a-; Koryak negative 
prefix e- (or its expected phonetic outcomes). Greenberg 2000:216. 

D. Etruscan ei ‘not’. 


Sumerian e ‘no’. 


Tllié-Svityé  1971--1984.1:264--265, no. 129, “Pe negative particle, 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 3, *?e (~ ? Pa) ‘not’. 


657. Proto-Nostratic root *?eb-: 

(vb.) *2eb- ‘to become weak, exhausted, wasted, debilitated, wiped out; to 
yield, to succumb; to go mad, to become insane, to lose one's mind; to 
lose one’s way’; 

(n.) #Peb-a ‘weakness, exhaustion; madness, silliness, foolishness’; (adj.) 
‘weakened, exhausted, debilitated, wiped out; mad, foolish, silly, half- 
witted’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?eb- “to become weak, exhausted, wasted, debilitated, 
wiped out; to yield, to succumb; to go mad, to become insane, to lose one’s 
mind, to lose one’s way’: Proto-Semitic *?ab-ad- ‘to become weak, 
exhausted, wasted, debilitated, wiped out; to yield, to succumb; to go mad, 
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to become insane, to lose one’s mind; to lose one’s way’ > Arabic ?abada 
‘to roam in a state of wildness, to run wild, to be shy’, ?abid ‘wild, 
untamed’; Hebrew ?afaaó [TAN] ‘to perish, to vanish, to be lost, to go 
astray’; Aramaic ?afad ‘to be lost’; Moabite ?bd ‘to perish’; Ugaritic ?bd 
‘perished’; Akkadian abatu “to destroy, to lay waste, to ruin’; Geez / 
Ethiopic ?abda [ANS], &abda [ONS] ‘to be insane, to become enraged, to 
rage, to be mad, to be out of one’s mind, to become a fool, to be foolish’, 
?abud [att] ‘foolish, stupid, mad, insane, enraged, furious’; Tigre 
?abbdda ‘to deceive’, ?abd ‘fool-hardy’; Tigrinya ?abbddd ‘to entice with 
promises’, Cabádá ‘to go mad, to become insane’; Amharic abbdda ‘to go 
insane, to go mad’. D. Cohen 1970— :2, Murtonen 1989:79, Klein 
1971:1; Leslau 1987:2—3. Berber: Tuareg abdah ‘to be exhausted (after 
running or marching)’. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *ebelo ‘so-and-so’ > 
Burji ebelo ‘so-and-so’; Gedeo / Darasa ebelo ‘so-and-so’; Hadiyya (m.) 
ebaro, (f.) ebare ‘so-and-so’; Kambata (m.) ebalo, (f.) ebale ‘so-and-so’; 
Sidamo ebelo, eweló ‘so-and-so’. Hudson 1989:138. Semantic develop- 
ment as in Burji dóof-aa ~ dóof-a ‘so-and-so’ vs. Galla / Oromo doofaa 
‘fool’. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:23—24, no. 87, *?ibad- ‘to lose, to be lost’.] 
Dravidian: Tamil éppirdci, éppivan ‘simpleton, fool’; Kannada ébrasi, 
ebada ‘a foolish, silly man’ (f. ebadi); Tulu ebulante ‘half-witted, silly’; 
Telugu ebberasi, ebrasi ‘a slovenly person’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:79, 
no. 803. Semantic development as in Geez / Ethiopic ?abda [AN2], °abda 
[0-1 €] ‘to be insane, to become enraged, to rage, to be mad, to be out of 
one’s mind, to become a fool, to be foolish’ cited above. Perhaps also: 
Kurux ebsnd ‘to lose, to forfeit, to wander from and not be able to find, to 
cease to perceive (as from distance or darkness)’, ebsrna “to be lost, 
estranged, strayed; to disappear from sight’; Malto ewje “to be lost, to go 
astray’, ewtre ‘to lose’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:82, no. 847. 

Uralic: Finnish epatto, epatti, epero ‘silly, stupid, feebleminded’. 
Proto-Altaic *ebi- ‘to become weak, exhausted, wasted, debilitated, wiped 
out; to yield, to succumb’: Proto-Tungus *ebe- ‘(vb.) to yield, to succumb; 
(adj.) weak, foolish, obstinate; lax, tarrying' > Manchu ebe-ri ‘weak, 
deficient, inadequate, inferior’, ebi-lun ‘a delicate, sickly child’, eberyuken 
‘rather weak’, eberyun ‘weak’, eberiken ‘somewhat deficient’, eberinge 
‘not up to par, inferior’, ebere- ‘to diminish, to decline, to decrease, to 
subside’; Evenki ewe-3eken ‘hardly, scarcely, barely’; Ulch ebe-le ‘foolish, 
obstinate’; Orok ebe-le ‘lax, tarrying’; Nanay / Gold ebe-ri- ‘to yield, to 
succumb’; Oroch ebe-le ‘weak’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:490 *ebi 
‘to be weak, to wither’. 


Buck 1949:17.22 foolish, stupid; 17.23 insane, mad, crazy. Hakola 2000:28, no. 
61; Bomhard 1996a:215, no. 617. 


658. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) #2ek?-: 
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(vb.) *Pek^- “to move quickly, to rage; to be furious, raging, violent, spirited, 
fiery, wild’; 
(n.) *2ek^-a “rapid or violent movement, fury, rage’ 


A. Proto-Indo-European *?ek'u-, *Pek^w-o-s ‘horse’ (literally, ‘the spirited, 
violent, fiery, or wild one’): Hieroglyphic Luwian á-sü-wa- ‘horse’; Hittite 
*ekku- ‘horse’; Lycian esbe- ‘horse’; Sanskrit dsva-h ‘horse’; Avestan 
aspa- ‘horse’; Old Persian asa-, (Median) aspa- ‘horse’; Mycenaean i-qo 
(hiqq*o-) ‘horse’; Greek innog ‘horse’; Latin equus ‘horse’; Venetic (acc. 
sg.) ekvon ‘horse’; Old Irish ech ‘horse’; Gothic *aiWa- ‘horse’ in 
*ailvatundi ‘bramble, prickly bush’ (literally, ‘horse-thorn’); Old Icelandic 
jor (< *eywan < *eywaz) ‘stallion, steed’; Old English eoh ‘horse’; Old 
Saxon ehu- horse’ in ehu-skalk ‘horse-servant’; Lithuanian asva (Old 
Lithuanian esva) ‘mare’; Tocharian A yuk, B yakwe ‘horse’, B yákwaske 
‘little horse’. Pokorny 1959:301—302 *ekuo-s ‘horse’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:113 *ekuo-s; Mann 1984—1987:237—238 “ekuos, -à ‘horse; 
mare’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:183, 1:271, 1:272, II:544— 545, II:554 
(fn. 2), 11:561 (fn. 1), 11:564 (and fn. 1) *e£/^]uo-s and 1995.1:87, 1:88, 
1:214 (fn. 13), 478—479, 1:482 (and fn. 26), 1:765, 1:767, 1:809 *ek^wo- 
‘horse’; Watkins 1985:16 *ekwo- and 2000:23 *ekwo- ‘horse’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:273—274 *h,ekuos ‘horse’ and 2006:50, 69, 89, 135, 139, 
154, 449 *h,ékwos ‘horse’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:62; Kloekhorst 
2008b:237—239 *h,eku-, *h,ekuos; Boisacq 1950:380—381 *ekuo-s; 
Hofmann 1966:125—126 *ekuos; Frisk 1970--1973.1:733--735 *ekuos; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:467—468 “ekwo-, Beekes 2010.1:597—598 
*h,ekuo-, Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:412—413 *ekuos; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:199—200; De Vaan 2008:192—193; Orél 2003:83 Proto- 
Germanic *exwaz; Kroonen 2013:115—116 Proto-Germanic *ehwa- 
‘horse’; Feist 1939:21 *ékuos; Lehmann 1986:15 *ékwos; De Vries 
1977:293; Adams 1999:482; Van Windekens 1976—1982.I:611 *ekuo-s; 
Derksen 2015:65 #h ekuos: Fraenkel 1962--1965.1:20, Smoczynski 
2007.1:28; Wodtko--Irslinger- Schneider 2008:230—233 *h,ékuo-; 
Anthony 2007:196—197. Note: Ultimately, not related to Proto-Indo- 
European *HoHk'u- (> *ok^u-) ‘swift, quick, fast’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:775 
*oku-s ‘swift, quick, fast’). 

B. Proto-Altaic *ekřa- ‘to move quickly, to rage’: Proto-Tungus *ekte- ‘to 
make rapid movements’ > Manchu ekte- ‘to stamp the front hoof on the 
ground, to paw the ground’; Udihe ektine- ‘to faint’. Proto-Mongolian 
*(h)agsa- ‘to move quickly, to rage; to be furious, raging, violent, spirited, 
fiery, wild’ > Written Mongolian aysur- ‘to storm, to fly into a rage, to be 
violent or furious; to be fiery’, aysum ‘(n.) fury, rage, madness; (adj.) 
furious, fiery, violent, tempestuous, spirited’, aysum mori ‘fiery or spirited 
horse’, aysumna- ‘to rage, to storm, to behave violently; to bluster, to be 
boisterous; to debauch’; Khalkha agsam ‘(n.) fury, rage; (adj.) furious, 
raging; fiery, spirited’, agsamnay- ‘to rage (of a drunken person); to be 
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furious; to dash ahead (of a horse)’, agsan ‘furious, raging (of a drunken 
person)’, agsan mori ‘fiery, mettlesome horse’, agsciy ‘to be fiery all the 
time (of a horse); to continually rage’; Buriat agsan ‘frolicsome, prankish’, 
agsam ‘furious, raging’; Kalmyk agsra- ‘to chafe, to behave nervously (of 
a horse); to rough-house’, agsag ‘wild’; Ordos agsur- ‘to fling fiercely’, 
agsum “wild, raging’. Proto-Turkic *agsa- “(vb.) to hobble, to limp; (adj.) 
lame’ > Karakhanide Turkic axsa- ‘to hobble, to limp’, aqsaq, aysay 
‘lame’, aysuy, axsum ‘rampage, rage, raging’; Turkish aksa- “to hobble, to 
limp’, aksak ‘lame, limping’; Azerbaijani axsa- ‘to hobble, to limp’, aqsin 
‘rampage, rage, raging’; Turkmenian acsa- ‘to hobble, to limp’; Uzbek 
oqsa- ‘to hobble, to limp’; Tatar agsa- ‘to hobble, to limp’; Bashkir agha- 
‘to hobble, to limp’; Kirghiz aqsa- ‘to hobble, to limp’, aqsim ‘rampage, 
rage, raging’; Kazakh aqsa- ‘to hobble, to limp’; Karachay-Balkar aqsa- 
‘to hobble, to limp’; Kara-Kalpak aqsa- ‘to hobble, to limp’; Kumyk aqsa- 
‘to hobble, to limp’; Noghay aqsa- ‘to hobble, to limp’; Sary-Uighur axsa- 
‘to hobble, to limp’; Khakas axsa- ‘to hobble, to limp’; Tuva asqa- ‘to 
hobble, to limp’; Yakut axsim ‘lame’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003: 
499 *ek'a ‘to paw, to hit with hooves’ — according to Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak, the Turkic forms cited here may be loans from Mongolian. 


Buck 1949:3.41 horse; 16.43 rage, fury. Bomhard 2009. 


659. Proto-Nostratic root *?ek’-: 


(vb.) *?ek’- “to diminish, to decrease, to reduce; to be insufficient, lacking, 


wanting; to be small, weak, lowly, ignoble, common, ordinary, plain, 
simple’; 


(n.) *?ek’-a “diminishment, reduction, decrease, loss; deficiency, want, need, 


lack’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian ?q ‘to perish, to come to grief’, 3qw ‘ruin, misfortune, 


loss’, 3qyt ‘loss’; Coptic ako [akw] ‘thing destroyed, destruction’. Hannig 
1995:3; Faulkner 1962:6; Erman—Grapow 1921:4 and 1926—1963.1:21; 
Gardiner 1957:550; Cerny 1976:3; Vycichl 1983:6. Berber: Ghadames 
aqqu ‘to be finished, used up, lost’; Kabyle agu ‘to be rare, to miss, to 
dissappear’, tuqqit ‘misfortune, disappearance, annihilation’. 

Dravidian: Kannada eggu, heggu ‘shame, feeling of disgrace, blame, 
harm’, egguli ‘a bashful person, a rustic or low person’, egga ‘a rude, 
rustic, stupid, or low man’, eggulitana ‘shame, bashfulness’; Telugu eggu 
‘harm, evil, mischief, shame, disgrace, blame’, eggincu ‘to disregard, to 
slight, to wrong, to injure’, eggadu ‘to find fault with, to blame, to 
reproach, to revile, to abuse’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:76—77, no. 776. 
Proto-Indo-European *?ek’- “to lack, to need, to want’: Latin egeo ‘to 
want, to be in need, to be destitute’, egenus ‘needy, destitute’; Old 
Icelandic ekla ‘lack, want, need’; Old High German ekorddo ‘merely’, 
ekrodi, eccherode ‘small, weak’. Pokorny 1959:290 *eg- ‘lack, want, 
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need’; Walde 1927—1932.I:114—115 *eg-; Mann 1984—1987:1613 *eg-, 
*eg- ‘shortcoming’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:192; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:394—395; De Vaan 2008: 186—187; De Vries 1977:99. 

D. Proto-Altaic *éka (~ -o) ‘bad, weak’: Proto-Tungus *eke- ‘(vb.) to 
decrease; (adj.) bad, low; weak; evil’ > Manchu ekiye- ‘to diminish, to be 
deficient, to be too little, to be lacking; to be vacant, unoccupied’, ekiyeyun 
‘to be little, lacking; empty, unoccupied’, ekiyen ‘lacking, decrease, 
vacancy’, eye ‘inauspicious, bad, evil’; Sibo eki- “to diminish, to decrease’, 
eya ‘bad, evil”, Jurchen eyebe “bad, low’; Ulch ekeci(n) ‘weak’; Orok eke 
‘weak’; Nanay / Gold ekeci “weak”, eyele “bad, low’. Proto-Mongolian 
*egel ‘lowly, ignoble, common, ordinary’ > Written Mongolian egel 
‘lowly, ignoble, common; ordinary, plain; simple’; Khalkha egi/ ‘simple, 
common, ordinary, plain’; Buriat egéley ‘lowly, uneducated, simple’; 
Kalmyk egl ‘lowly, uneducated, simple’; Ordos egel, egn ‘lowly, 
uneducated, simple’. Proto-Turkic *ek- “(vb.) to decrease, to diminish; to 
be insufficient; (adj.) common, ordinary, low-class, uneducated’ > Old 
Turkic (Old Uighur) egsii- ‘to decrease, to diminish; to be insufficient’, 
egil ‘common, ordinary, low-class, uneducated’; Karakhanide Turkic egsii- 
‘to decrease, to diminish; to be insufficient’; Turkish eksik ‘deficient; 
lacking, absent; defective, incomplete”, eksil- ‘to grow less, to decrease; to 
be absent’, eksilt- ‘to diminish, to reduce’; Azerbaijani dskik ‘common, 
ordinary, low-class, uneducated’; Gagauz yisil- ‘to decrease, to diminish; 
to be insufficient’; Turkmenian egis-, egsil- ‘to decrease, to diminish; to be 
insufficient’, egsik ‘common, ordinary, low-class, uneducated’; Uighur 
(dial.) ógsü- ‘to decrease, to diminish; to be insufficient’; Karaim eksil- ‘to 
decrease, to diminish; to be insufficient’, eksik “common, ordinary, low- 
class, uneducated’; Kirghiz öksü- ‘to decrease, to diminish; to be 
insufficient’, óksük ‘common, ordinary, low class, uneducated’; Chuvash 
iksal- ‘to decrease, to diminish; to be insufficient’, jaksek ‘common, 
ordinary, low-class, uneducated’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:498 
*éka (~ -o) ‘bad, weak’. 


Buck 1949:9.93 need, necessity; 11.33 lose; 11.74 loss; 16.19 misfortune; 
16.45 shame (sb.); 16.72 bad. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 760, *h|X/a/ka ‘to need, 
to lack’. 


660. Proto-Nostratic root #Pel-: 
(vb.) *Pel- ‘to shine, to radiate, to glitter, to glisten’; 
(n.) *Pel-a ‘luster, splendor, light’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic ?alla ‘to shine, to glitter’, ?alaka ‘to shine, to 
radiate, to flash, to glitter, to glisten’. D. Cohen 1970— :21 and 21—22. 
Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya ellin-co ‘sun’. Hudson 1989:277. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil e/ ‘luster, splendor, light, sun, daytime”, elli, ellai “sun, 
daytime’, ilaku (ilaki-), ilanku (ilanki-) ‘to shine, to glisten, to glitter’; 
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Malayalam ilakuka ‘to shine, to twinkle’, ilankuka “to shine’, el ‘luster, 
splendor, light’, ella ‘light’; Telugu elamu ‘to be shiny, splendid’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:81, no. 829. 


Buck 1949:1.56 light (sb.); 15.56 shine. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:581, no. 450. 


661. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *?ema “older female relative; mother; 
(older) woman’ (nursery word): 
Note also: 
(n.) *2am(m)a ‘mother’ 


A. Proto-Uralic *emd / *dmd ‘mother’: Finnish emä ‘mother’; Estonian ema 
‘mother’; Hungarian eme ‘female of an animal’; Selkup Samoyed amy 
‘mother’; Motor imam ‘mother’; Taigi emme, imam ‘mother’; Yurak 
Samoyed / Nenets emej (in vocative also emee) ‘mother’. Collinder 
1955:10 and 1977:31—32; Sammallahti 1988:536 *emd ‘mother’; Décsy 
1990:98 *emd ‘mother’; Rédei 1986—1988:74 *emd; Janhunen 1977b:23 
*emd; Aikio 2020:44—45 *emd / *ämä ‘mother’. Yukaghir (Southern / 
Kolyma) emej ‘mother’. Nikolaeva 2006:158. 

B. Proto-Altaic *éme ‘woman, female’: Proto-Tungus *emV ‘mother-in-law; 
female; female deer, elk’ > Evenki emugde, umigde ‘female deer, elk’; 
Lamut / Even ómiri ‘female deer, elk’; Negidal umigde ‘female deer, elk’; 
Manchu eme ‘mother’, emile “the female of birds’, emeke “husband's 
mother, mother-in-law’, emye ‘wife’s mother, mother-in-law’ (in some 
early texts, emye may also refer to a husband’s mother); Spoken Manchu 
(Sibo) emaya ‘mother-in-law’; Nanay / Gold emye ‘mother-in-law’. Proto- 
Mongolian *eme ‘woman, wife’ > Written Mongolian eme ‘woman, wife, 
female’, emegen ‘old woman, grandmother’; Khalkha em ‘woman’, emgen 
‘wife’; Buriat eme ‘woman’; Kalmyk ema ‘woman’; Ordos eme ‘woman’, 
emegen ‘old woman’; Dagur eme ‘woman, wife’, emgun, emeg “Woman, 
wife’; Dongxiang eme ‘woman’; Monguor mugen ‘old woman’. Poppe 
1955:153. Proto-Turkic *eme ‘female; old woman’ > Turkish (dial.) eme 
“old woman’; Azerbaijani (dial. dmd ‘old woman’; Kirghiz eme ‘old 
woman’; Chuvash ama ‘female’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:504 
*éme ‘woman, female’. 

C. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan (?) *ammz “mother” (hypocoristic): Chukchi 
amme, ammema ‘mother, mommy’; Kerek [ammay ‘mother’]; Koryak 
amme ‘mother’; Alyutor amama ‘mother’. Fortescue 2005:342. 

D. Eskimo: Proto-Yupik *ama ‘grandmother’ > Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik ama, 
amaaq ‘grandmother’; Central Alaskan Yupik maurlug, mauXtuyaq, 
(Upper Kuskokwim) amacuyaq ‘grandmother’; Naukan Siberian Yupik 
amaXpak ‘great grandmother’, ama ‘grandmother’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:109. 
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Buck 1949:2.22 woman; 2.24 female; 2.31ff. words for family relationship; 
2.36 mother. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:571—572, no. 439; Fortescue 1998:152; 
Hakola 2000:27, no. 57; Dolgopolsky 1998:91—92, no. 116, *2emA “mother” 
and 2008, no. 37, *?emA ‘mother’. 


662. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2en*a “mother, elder sister” (nursery word): 
Note also: 
(n.) *?an¥a ‘mother, aunt’ 


A. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian “end ‘mother’: (?) Vote enne ‘mother’; Lapp 
/ Saami (Norwegian) ad'ne/-dn-, (Lule) iedne ~ ddné ‘mother’; (?) Votyak 
/ Udmurt in, in in: (Sarapul) kiléin, (Kazan) kdléin ‘customary epithet of 
Inmar; angel (in Christian literature)’; Zyrian / Komi (Upper Sysola) en 
‘female’. Rédei 1986—1988:624—625 *end; Aikio 2020:53—54 *ena- / 
*ana-. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) enie ‘mother’, (Northern / Tundra) 
enie, ene ‘mother’. Nikolaeva 2006:161. 

B. Proto-Altaic *én"a “mother, elder sister’: Proto-Tungus *en)i- “mother, 
female’ > Evenki enin “mother, female’; Lamut / Even erin ‘mother, 
female’; Negidal enin ‘mother, female’; Manchu eren ‘mother, female’ 
(Norman 1978:76 writes eniye ‘mother’); Jurchen enin ‘mother’; Ulch eń- 
“mother, female’; Orok enin “mother, female’; Nanay / Gold erin “mother, 
female’; Oroch ene, eri ‘mother, female’; Udihe eni(n) ‘mother, female’; 
Solon ené, eni ‘mother, female’. Proto-Turkic *ana ~ *ene ‘mother’ > Old 
Turkic (Old Uighur) ana ~ ene ‘mother’; Karakhanide Turkic ana ~ ene 
‘mother’; Turkish ana ‘mother’; Gagauz ana ‘mother’; Azerbaijani ana 
‘mother’; Turkmenian ene ‘mother’; Uighur ana ‘mother’; Karaim ana 
‘mother’; Tatar ana ‘mother’; Bashkir ind ‘mother’; Kirghiz ene ‘mother’; 
Kazakh ene, ana ‘mother’; Sary-Uighur ana ‘mother’; Oyrot (Mountain 
Altai) ene ‘mother’; Tuva ive ‘mother’; Chuvash ańne ‘mother’; Yakut ive 
‘mother’; Dolgan ine ‘mother’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:510 *éna 
‘mother, elder sister’. 


Sumerian en ‘lady, mistress’. 


Buck 1949:2.22 woman; 2.24 female; 2.31ff. words for family relationship; 
2.36 mother. 


663. Proto-Nostratic root *Pep"-: 
(vb.) *Pep^- “to burn, to be hot; to cook, to boil, to bake’; 
(n.) *2ep/^-a ‘the act of cooking, baking; oven’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?/e/f- “to burn, to be hot; to bake’: Proto-Semitic 2ap-ay- 
‘to bake’ > Hebrew ?apah [MÐN] ‘to bake’; Aramaic ?ag@ ‘to bake’; 
Ugaritic dp(y) ‘to bake’; Mandaic apa ‘to bake’; Akkadian epi ‘to bake’; 
Arabic (Datina) hafa (hfy) ‘to bake’, mifan ‘oven’; Sabaean ?fy “baked 
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goods’; Soqotri mofe ‘furnace’; Geez / Ethiopic ?afaya [A4.] ‘to bake’. 
Murtonen 1989:98: Klein 1987:45: D. Cohen 1970— :28; Leslau 1987:10. 
Egyptian 2fyt ‘flames, fire’, 3fr “to burn, to be hot’, 7fry ‘to boil’. Hannig 
1995:8; Faulkner 1962:3; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:9. 
Proto-Indo-European *2ep^- “to cook’: Greek &yw “to cook by boiling’, 
&906c (< *epstos) ‘boiled, cooked’; Armenian ep?em “to cook by boiling’. 
Pokorny 1959:325 *eph- ‘to cook’; Walde 1927—1932.1:124 *eps- or 
*eph-; Mann 1984—1987:1614 *epso (*iebhso); Boisacq 1950:304; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:604—605; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:394; Hofmann 1966: 
101; Beekes 2010.1:492 (pre-Greek). 

Proto-Altaic *ep^o “bread, food’: Proto-Tungus *epe “baked bread, cake’ > 
Evenki ewedi ‘baked bread, cake’; Manchu efen ‘bread, pastry, cake, any 
sort of breadlike product made from flour’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) efan 
‘Manchu bread’; Ulch epe(n) ‘baked bread, cake’; Nanay / Gold epé 
“baked bread, cake’; Solon ouo ~ uyon ~ ewen “baked bread, cake’. Proto- 
Mongolian *ayag/*hayag ‘bran’ > Written Mongolian ayay ‘bran’; 
Khalkha aga ‘bran’; Buriat agaha(n), aha(n) ‘oatmeal’; Ordos ac ‘bran’; 
Dagur ahe ‘bran’. Proto-Turkic *Epey ‘baked bread’ > Tatar ipi ‘baked 
bread’; Bashkir dpdy “baked bread”. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:514 
*ep'o ‘bread, food’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak note that the following 
Turkic forms may belong here as well, but they have been contaminated 
with reflexes of *et-mek ‘bread’: Azerbaijani äppäk ‘bread’ (< *äpmäk < 
*epmek); Turkmenian (dial.) epmek ‘bread’; Khakas ipek ‘bread’; etc. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *apat- “to boil or cook’ > Chukchi 
apat- ‘to boil or cook (tr.)’, apaye ‘soup’, apa-w- ‘to drink tea or soup’, 
t-apa-n- ‘to boil soup’; Kerek anna-paat- ‘to cook fish’; Koryak apat- ‘to 
boil, to cook’, apaya “soup”, apa-v- ‘to drink soup’; Alyutor apat- “to boil, 
to cook’, (Palana) apa?ap ‘soup’. Fortescue 2005:347; Mudrak 1989b:92 
*?apan- “to cook’. 


Buck 1949:5.21 cook (vb.); 5.22 boil; 5.23 roast; 5.24 bake. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:571, no. 438; Dolgopolsky 1998:56, no. 64, *?äPHi ‘to bake, to prepare 
food on hot stones’ and 2008, no. 62, #?aP/hji ‘to bake, to cook food on hot 
stones’. 


664. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?er-a ‘earth, ground’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian #2/e/r- tł- ‘earth, ground’: Proto-Semitic “Par-t7 '- “earth, 
land’ > Hebrew eres [YIN] “earth, land, country, ground’; Aramaic ?ar°a 
‘land, earth, ground, field’; Phoenician ?rs ‘earth’; Ugaritic drs ‘earth’; 
Akkadian ersetu ‘earth, soil, ground, dry land; land, territory, district; the 
earth; the nether world’; Arabic ?ard ‘earth, ground, land’; Sabaean ?rd 
‘earth’; Sheri / Jibbali ?erZ ‘land, earth’. D. Cohen 1970— :33—34; Klein 
1987:57; Murtonen 1989:102; Zammit 2002:72; Takacs 2011a:32 Proto- 
Semitic *?ars- (*?ard-); Militarév 2010:64 Proto-Semitic *Pars-. West 
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Chadic *HVrit?’- ‘earth’ 5 Pa’a (a)r¢a / ritl?á (Orél—Stolbova write risa) 
‘earth’; Tsagu hii? tlé (Orél—Stolbova write hise) ‘earth’; Siri ra?tlu / iritli 
(Orél—Stolbova write ra$u) ‘earth’; Mburku ri?tlu (Orél—Stolbova write 
rii) ‘earth’. Jungraithmayr--Ibriszimow 1994.11:116--117. (?) East 
Chadic *2irat2'- ‘valley’ > Bidiya ?iraadya ‘valley’. Diakonoff 1992:21 
*ré ‘earth’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:15—16, no. 54, *Paric- ‘earth’; Militarév 
2010:64 Proto-A frasian *2arié-; Takacs 2011a:32 *rVé- ‘earth’. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada ere ‘black soil’; Telugu ré-gada, ré-gadi ‘clay’ 
(gadda ‘clod’). Burrow—Emeneau 1984:80, no. 820. 

C. Proto-Indo-European “?er- ‘earth, ground’: Greek gpa ‘earth’ (Homeric 
#pale ‘to the earth, to the ground’); Gothic airpa ‘earth’; Old Icelandic 
jörð “earth, ground’; Faroese jørð ‘earth’; Swedish jord ‘earth’; Norwegian 
jord ‘earth’; Danish jord ‘earth’; Old English eorp ‘earth, ground; the 
world’; Old Frisian irthe, erthe ‘earth’; Old Saxon erda ‘earth’; Middle 
Dutch erde, aerde ‘earth’ (Dutch aarde); Old High German erda ‘earth, 
ground, soil; the world’ (New High German Erde), ero ‘earth’; Welsh erw 
‘field’; Old Breton ero ‘furrow’; Old Cornish erw, ereu ‘furrow’. Pokorny 
1959:332 *er- ‘earth’; Walde 1927—1932.:142 *er-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1614 *ertos, -à, -is, 1614 *eruos, -a ‘land, earth, field’; Watkins 
1985:17 *er- and 2000:23—24 *er- ‘earth, ground’ (extended form *ert-); 
Mallory—Adams 1997:174 *h,er- ‘earth’; Boisacq 1950:270; Hofmann 
1966:90; Beekes 2010.1:449 *h,er-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:363; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:546—547; Orél 2003:86 Proto-Germanic *erpo; Kroonen 
2013:118 Proto-Germanic *erpo- 'earth'; Feist 1939:25—26; Lehmann 
1986:18 Proto-Germanic *erpo, *ero; De Vries 1977:295 Proto-Germanic 
*erbo, “ero, Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:338—339 Proto-Germanic *erpó 
from the root *er-; Onions 1966:298 Common Germanic *erpo < *er-; 
Klein 1971:235 *er-; Weekley 1921:491; Skeat 1898:184; Kluge—Lutz 
1898:67; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:194—195; Vercoullie 1898:4; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:171 *er-, *ert-, *eru-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:184 Proto- 
Germanic *erpo; Walshe 1951:48. 


Buck 1949:1.21 earth, land. Brunner 1969:19, no. 2; Möller 1911:68—69 and 
72; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:558— 559, no. 419; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 65, 
“ParV “earth, land, place’. 


665. Proto-Nostratic root *2er^-: 
(vb.) *Pet^- ‘to oppose’; 
(n.) *2et^-a ‘that which is opposite’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian itn ‘to be in opposition; to oppose, to be against’, itnw 
‘opponent, enemy’, itnw ‘difficulties’. Faulkner 1962:33; Erman—Grapow 
1921:20 and 1926—1963.1:145; Hannig 1995:112; Gardiner 1957:555. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil etir ‘that which is opposite, over against, in front, before; 
obstacle, that which is contrary, adverse, hostile’, etir (-v-, -nt-) ‘to happen, 
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to befall, to come to pass in the future, to precede; to be opposed, to be at 
variance; to oppose, to confront, to meet’, etir (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to meet face to 
face, to encounter; to oppose, to withstand; to prevent, to hinder’, etir 
(adv.) ‘in front’, etiri ‘enemy’, etirntor ‘adversaries, combatants’, etirvu 
‘meeting, confronting, happening’, etirmai ‘happening in the future’; 
Malayalam etir ‘opposite, adverse’, etirkka ‘to attack, to face, to resist’, 
etirppu ‘opposition, what crosses one’s way, bad omen’; Kota edyr 
‘enemy’; Toda dir “openly, (to lie) on one’s back’; Kannada idir, idaru, 
iduru, edaru, edir, edur ‘that which is opposite, the front; in front; that 
which is hostile, opposition’, idircu, idirisu, edarisu, edirisu, edurisu ‘to 
face (generally in a hostile manner), to oppose, to withstand, to come into 
hostile contact’, edarayisu, edirayisu, edurayisu “to oppose, to contradict’; 
Kodagu edike “in front’; Tulu eduru, eduru ‘the front, that which is 
opposite; presence’; Telugu eduru ‘the front, the point directly opposite; 
opposite, front’, eduru ‘to oppose, to resist, to act against’, eduta (adv.) ‘in 
front’, ediri ‘opponent, foe’, edirincu, edurucu ‘to oppose, to resist, to act 
against, to face, to encounter’; Konda edru ‘opposite, in front’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:78, no. 795. 

Proto-Indo-European adverb “Pet#i (‘from the opposite side’ >) ‘over, 
beyond, further’: Sanskrit ati ‘over, beyond’; Avestan aiti ‘over, beyond’; 
Old Persian atiy ‘beyond, across, past’; Greek ét ‘yet, as yet, still; further, 
moreover, besides; hereafter’; Phrygian ett- ‘again’; Latin et ‘and’; Gaulish 
eti ‘also, further’; Middle Breton eta ‘so’; Gothic ip ‘but’; Old Icelandic 
eda, eðr ‘still, yet; Old English edda ‘and, or’; Old High German ith- 
prefix indicating repetition, addition; Old Prussian et- ‘besides’. Pokorny 
1959:344 *eti ‘over, beyond, further’; Walde 1927—1932.1:43—44 *eti; 
Mann 1984—1987:354 *eti, *eta, *et ‘and, but, yet’; Watkins 1985:17 *eti 
‘above, beyond’ and 2000:24 *eti ‘above, beyond’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:156 #hjeti ‘beyond’, 215 #hjeti ‘and, in addition’, and 2006:422 
*h,eti “and, in addition’; Mayrhofer 1956---1980.1:27, Boisacq 1950:292 
*e-ti; Hofmann 1966:97 *e-ti; Beekes 2010.1:476 *h,eti; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:582 *éti; Matasović 2009:119; Feist 1939:297; Lehmann 1986:208 
*eti ‘in addition, and’; De Vries 1977:98. Note: Proto-Indo-European 
*Pethi may also be the source of the thematic ablative singular case ending 
*-o/e-th- < *-o/e---P(e)t^(i) “from (the opposite side)’ (the *-i is preserved 
in Luwian and Lycian): Sanskrit -at [-ad |; Oscan -ud, -úd; Old Latin -e/od; 
Cuneiform and Hieroglyphic Luwian -ati; Lycian -adi, -edi; Lydian -ad. 
Cf. Brugmann 1904:382 *-ed, *-od; Burrow 1973:233; Fortson 2010: 
127—128 *-o-(h;)ad/t; Lundquist—Yates 2018:2087 *-oh,ad; Meillet 
1964:322; Sihler 1995:250—251; Szemerényi 1996:183—184; Weiss 
2009:202 #-0-h,Vd > *-od, *-e-h,Vd > *-ad. 


Buck 1949:19.52 enemy. 
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666. Proto-Nostratic root *?ib- (~ #?eb-): 
(vb.) *2ib- ‘to well up, to overflow, to spill over; to pour out or over’; 
(n.) #Pib-a “spill, overflow, flood, deluge’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *?/i/b- ‘to well up, to overflow, to spill over; to pour out or 
over’: Proto-Semitic **?ab-ab- “flood, deluge, inundation’ > Akkadian 
abübu ‘the Deluge as a cosmic event; the Deluge personified as a monster 
with definite features; devastating flood’, (adv.) abubanis (abübis) ‘like the 
flood’; Arabic ?ubab ‘great mass of water, billow, wave’; Geez / Ethiopic 
?ababi [ANN] ‘flow, wave’; Mandaic tababia “storm, hurricane’. D. Cohen 
1970— :1—2; Leslau 1987:2. Egyptian ibh ‘stream’, ibh ‘to sprinkle 
water’, ibh ‘a priest who pours libations’. Hannig 1995:42; Faulkner 
1962:16; Gardiner 1957:553; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:64. 
Proto-Uralic *ipts “(n.) higher water-level; (vb.) to rise, to swell (water)’: 
Zyrian / Komi it: (Sysola, Vyéegda) it-va (va = ‘water’) “higher water- 
level, high water’; Ostyak / Xanty (Tremyugan) dpat- ‘to bubble, to boil 
(kettle, soup)’, (Demyanka, Obdorsk) epat- ‘to rise, to swell (water), to 
overflow the banks (river), to boil over (boiling kettle)’. Rédei 1986— 
1988:83 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *ipts (*üpts) “(n.) higher water-level; (vb.) to 
rise, to swell (water); Aikio 2020:62 (?) *iptV “flood”. 


Sumerian (i)br(a) “to overflow, to flood, to inundate’. 


Buck 1949:1.36 river, stream, brook; 5.22 boil (vb. intr.); 9.35 pour; 10.31 boil 
(vb. tr.). Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 7, *?/a]b HV ‘water, 
watercourse'. 


667. Proto-Nostratic root *2il- (~ “Pel-): 
(vb.) *2il- ‘to live, to be alive; to be, to exist’; 
(n.) *2il-a ‘dwelling, habitation, house’; (adj.) ‘living, alive, existing” 


A. 


Afrasian: Berber: Tuareg a// ‘to be, to exist’; Siwa ili ‘to be’; Nefusa ili ‘to 
be’; Ghadames ili “to be’; Wargla ili ‘to be’; Mzab ili ‘to be’; Tamazight ili 
‘to be, to exist; Tashelhiyt / Shilha i/i ‘to be’; Riff ili, iri ‘to be’; Kabyle ili 
“to be, to exist’; Chaouia ili ‘to be, to exist’; Zenaga ille ‘to be’, al ‘place’. 
Central Chadic *?al- ‘to be’ > Mofu ala- ‘to be’; Logone dli-, li- ‘to be’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:8 #Pal-/#Pil- “to be’. 

Dravidian: Tamil i/ ‘house, home, place; wife’, illam “house, home’, 
illaval, illal ‘wife, mistress of the house’, illalan, illali ‘householder’; 
Malayalam i/ “house, place’, illam “house of Nambudiri’; Kodagu illaven 
“man who is a relative’; Tulu i//u ‘house, dwelling, family’; Telugu illu 
‘house, dwelling, habitation’, illatamu, illantramu ‘living in the house of 
one’s wife's father; Kolami ella ‘house’, iltama ‘younger sister's 
husband’, i/tam ‘boy who serves for a wife in her father's house’; Naikri 
ella ‘house’; Gondi i/ ‘house’; Konda i/u ‘house’; Pengo i/ ‘house’; Manda 
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il ‘house’; Kui idu ‘house, dwelling, shed, hut’; Kuwi illa, illu, il ‘house’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:48, no. 494; Krishnamurti 2003:8 and 180 “il 
‘house’. 

Proto-Uralic *e/á- ‘to live’: Finnish elä- ‘to live; to be alive’, elämä ‘life, 
lifetime’, elo ‘life’; Estonian ela- ‘to be alive; to live, to dwell, to reside’, 
elamu ‘dwelling, habitation, house’; Lapp / Saami ælle-/æle- ‘to live’; 
Cheremis / Mari ale-, ile- ‘to live’; Votyak / Udmurt uly- ‘to live’; Zyrian / 
Komi ol- ‘to live’; Hungarian él- ‘to live’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets jiile- 
‘to live’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan ńile- ‘to live’; Yenisei Samoyed / 
Enets (Hantai) idi-, (Baiha) jire- ‘to live’; Selkup Samoyed ela-, ila- ‘to 
live’; Kamassian d'ili ‘alive’. Rédei 1986—1988:73 *eld-; Décsy 1990:98, 
Collinder 1955:10 and 1977:31; Janhunen 1977b:27 *ilá-; Sammallahti 
1988:536 *eld- ‘to live’; Aikio 2020:43--44 “eld- ‘to live / to go, to visit’. 


Buck 1949:4.74 live (= be alive); living; alive; life; 7.11 dwell; 7.12 house; 
7.122 home; 7.13 hut; 9.91 be. Illi¢-Svityé 1965:341 “ela ‘to live’ (“KUTE”) 
and 1971—1984.I:267—268, no. 131, #Pel4 “to live’; Hakola 2000:26—27, no. 
56; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 23, *PelV ‘clan, tribe’ (— ‘all’, pronoun of 
plurality), no. 26, *2i/[A] “to stand, to stay; place to stay’, and, no. 2579, *yelV 
‘to live, to dwell’; Fortescue 1998:152. 


668. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2il-a (~ *?el-a) ‘deer’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil iralai (< *ilar- through metathesis) ‘stag, a kind of deer’; 


Kannada erale, erale ‘antelope, deer’; Tulu erale ‘antelope, deer’; Telugu 
(inscr.) iri ‘stag’, irri (< *ilri) ‘antelope’, leti, ledi (< *ilati) ‘antelope’; 
Malto ilaru ‘the mouse deer’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:46, no. 476. 

Proto-Indo-European “Pel- (secondary o-grade form: “?o/-) ‘deer (and 
similar animals): Greek £Xaqog (< *el-n-) “deer, £Aóg (< *&Avóg) ‘a 
young deer, fawn’; Armenian e/n ‘hind, doe’; Old Irish elit ‘doe’; Welsh 
elain ‘fawn’; Old Icelandic e/gr ‘elk’; Dutch eland ‘elk’; Old English eolh 
‘elk’; Old High German elaho ‘elk’ (New High German Elch); Lithuanian 
élnis ‘deer’; Old Church Slavic jeleno ‘deer’; Russian olén' [oxens] ‘deer’, 
los' [10c5] (< *olse) ‘elk’; Ukrainian ólen' “deer”, Macedonian elen “deer”: 
Czech jelen ‘deer’, los ‘elk’; Tocharian A yal, B yal ‘gazelle’. Pokorny 
1959:303—304 *el-en-, *el-n- (*elani) ‘deer’; Walde 1927--1932.1:154-- 
155 *el- ‘deer and similar animals’; Mann 1984—1987:16 *alkis, *alakis 
‘a horned animal’, 238 *elanis (*elnis, -os; “alanis) ‘deer’; Watkins 
1985:16—17 *el- 2000:23 *el- ‘red, brown’ (forming animal and tree 
names); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:517--518 *el-, *ol-: *(e)l-k["]-, 
*el-en-, *el-n- and 1995.1:437 *el-, *ol-: *(e)I-k^-, *el-en-, *el-n- ‘deer’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:154—155 *h,elh,én ‘(British English) red deer’; 
Boisacq 1950:238 *eln-bho-s and 245 *el-en-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:483— 
484 *elen- (?); Chantraine 1968---1980.1:333 *eln-bho-s; Hofmann 1966: 
77 *el-n-bhos; Beekes 2010.1:402—403 *h jekuo-; Van Windekens 1976— 
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1982.1:591 *el-en-; Adams 1999:485—486 *h,el-en-; Derksen 2008:140 
*h,el-h,en-i and 2015:153 *h,ol-Hn-iH-; Fraenkel 1962---1965.1:120, Orél 
2003:14 Proto-Germanic *algiz ~ *elxaz ~ *elxon (continuing Proto-Indo- 
European *olkis ~ *elkis); Kroonen 2013:116 Proto-Germanic *elha(n)- 
‘elk’; De Vries 1977:100 *el-; Onions 1966:304 *oln-, *eln- and 306 *elk-; 
Klein 1971:240 *eln- and 242 *elk-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:162 *elk-, *olk-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:173—174 *el-; Vercoullie 1898:70. 

C. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) ile, ilbe (< *ilwa) ‘domestic raindeer’, 
(Northern / Tundra) ilwiice “pastor”, ilwii- ‘to graze’, iled-icibe ‘milk’, 
iled'e ‘having reindeer’, ilen-nourice ‘herdsman’. Nikolaeva 2006:171 and 
173. 

D. Proto-Altaic *é/V(-k^V) ‘deer’: Proto-Tungus *(y)elken ‘deer’ > Evenki 
elken ‘wild deer’; Lamut / Even ielken, elken ‘domesticated deer’. Proto- 
Mongolian *i/i ‘a young deer, fawn’ > Written Mongolian i/i, eli ‘a young 
deer, fawn’; Khalkha i/ ‘a young deer, fawn’; Kalmyk ila ‘a young deer, 
fawn’. Proto-Turkic *elik ‘roebuck; wild goat” > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) 
elik ‘roebuck; wild goat’; Karakhanide Turkic elik ‘roebuck; wild goat’; 
Turkish (dial.) elik ‘roebuck; wild goat’; Bashkir ilek ‘roebuck; wild goat’; 
Kirghiz elik ‘roebuck; wild goat’; Kazakh elik ‘roebuck; wild goat’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) elik ‘roebuck; wild goat’; Tuva elik ‘roebuck; wild goat’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:501 *élV(-k‘V) ‘deer’. 


Buck 1949:3.75 deer. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:272—273, no. 135, “Pili 
‘deer’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:582—583, no. 452; Dolgopolsky 1998:41—42, 
no. 37, *PE//i ‘deer’ and 2008, no. 25, *?élV ‘deer’. 


669. Proto-Nostratic root *?il- (~ *Pel-): 
(vb.) *2il- ‘to see, to know’; 
(n.) *2il-a ‘eye’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?il- “(vb.) to see, to know; (n.) eye’: Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *Pila- ‘eye’ > Iraqw ila ‘eye’; Burunge ila ‘eye’; Alagwa ila 
‘eye’; K^wadza ilito ‘eye’; Asa ?ilat ‘eye’; Ma'a i?ilá ‘eye’; Dahalo ila 
‘eye’. Ehret 1980:291. Proto-Southern Cushitic *2iley- ‘to know’ > Ma'a 
-ile ‘to know’, -?iliye ‘to acquaint’; Dahalo ?elej- ‘to know’. According to 
Ehret (1980:292), this stem is a derivative of #Pila- ‘eye’, converted to a 
verb by the addition of the consequentive extension *-Vy-. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *Pilima- ‘tears’ > Asa ?elelema ‘tears’; Ma’a i?ilima ‘tears’; 
Dahalo ^ilíma ‘tears’. Ehret 1980:291—292. Proto-East Cushitic *?il- 
‘eye’: Burji i/-a, ill-da ‘eye’; Gedeo / Darasa ille ‘eye’; Hadiyya ille ‘eye’, 
il-Sura ‘eyelash’; Kambata illi (pl. illi-ta) ‘eye’, ille Sura ‘eyelash’; Sidamo 
ille (pl. ill-ubba) ‘eye’; Somali il ‘eye’; Rendille i/ ‘eye’; Bayso il-i ‘eye’; 
Boni il ‘eye’; Dasenech ?il ‘eye’; Elmolo il “eye”, Galla / Oromo (Wollega) 
ijj-a (< *il-i-ta) ‘eye’; Borana il-a ‘eye’; Konso il-ta ‘eye’; Yaaku il ‘eye’; 
Gidole il-t ‘eye’. Sasse 1979:22 and 1982:104; Heine 1978:65; Hudson 
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1989:60. Proto-East Cushitic *2ilaal- “to see, to look at’ (derivative of *7il- 
‘eye’) > Burji ilaal- ‘to see, to look at’; Saho ilaal- ‘to wait for’; Somali 
ilaal- ‘to guard’; Galla / Oromo ilaal- ‘to watch’; Konso ilaal- ‘to follow 
with the eyes’. Sasse 1979:5, 22 and 1982:105. Proto-Agaw “Pal ‘eye’ > 
Bilin fil (pl. ilil) ‘eye’; Xamir al ‘eye’; Kemant yal ‘eye’; Awngi / Awiya 
all ‘eye’. Reinisch 1887:63; Appleyard 2006:62. North Cushitic: Beja / 
Bedawyi lili, lile ‘eye’. Reinisch 1895:158. Ehret 1995:360, no. 720, *?il- 
/*?al- “to see’, #Pil- ‘eye’; Takacs 2011a:146 *?il ‘eye’. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite el, el-ti ‘eye(s)’; Royal Achaemenid 
Elamite e/-te ‘his eye’; Neo-Elamite el-ti-pi ‘eyes’. 

C. Proto-Altaic “ila ‘evident, visible’: Proto-Tungus “ile “figure, shape, body; 
example; exterior’ > Evenki ille ‘body’; Lamut / Even ilre ‘body’, i/ron 
‘figure, shape’, ilun ‘example’; Ulch j/ta(n) ‘exterior’; Nanay / Gold ilta 
‘exterior’. Proto-Mongolian “ile ‘known, evident, obvious’ > Written 
Mongolian ile ‘clear, manifest, obvious; perceptible, visible, distinct’, iled- 
‘to be evident, clear, open’; Khalkha i/ ‘known, evident, obvious’; Buriat 
eli ‘known, evident, obvious’; Kalmyk i/a ‘known, evident, obvious’; 
Ordos ile, ele ‘known, evident, obvious’; Moghol ild ‘known, evident, 
obvious’; Dagur il, ilét, ile ‘known, evident, obvious’; Shira-Yughur hele 
“known, evident, obvious’. Proto-Turkic “iler- “to be dimly visible’ > 
Karakhanide Turkic iler- ‘to be dimly visible’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) eles 
‘silhouette, ghost’, eleste- ‘to be dimly visible’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003 :581—582 “ila “evident, visible’. 

D. (?) Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan */a- in: Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan */a/ae- 
‘eye’: Chukchi /alalyan (pl. lalet) ‘eye’; Koryak lalalgen (pl. lalat) ‘eye’; 
Kerek /aaya ‘eye’; Alyutor /alalyan ‘eye’; Kamchadal / Itelmen /ór ‘eye’. 
Fortescue 2005:163. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan */aladyan ‘eyelashes’: 
Chukchi Jalaryan ‘eyelash’; Koryak /al/acyo ‘eyelash’; Kerek [lajayaja-Xal 
‘eyelash’]; Alyutor /alatyan, (Palana) l’lacyo ‘eyelashes’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen /a£zce?n ‘eyelashes’. Fortescue 2005:163. Proto-Chukotian */alap- 
‘to look’: Chukchi /alep- ‘to look, to open eyes’; Kerek //aappa-ttu- ‘to 
look’; Koryak /al/ap- ‘to look’; Alyutor //al/ap-, (Palana) liep- ‘to look’. 
Fortescue 2005:163—164. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan (?) */aru- ‘to see’: 
Chukchi /?u- “to see, to find’; Kerek /?uu- ‘to see, to find’; Koryak laru- 
“to see, to find’; Alyutor /?u-, la?u-, (Palana) la?u- ‘to see, to find’; (?) 
Kamchadal / Itelmen /aX¢-kas “to look’. Fortescue 2005:167—168. Proto- 
Chukotian */arulgal ‘face’: Chukchi /?ulqal ‘face’; Kerek /?ulral ‘face’; 
Koryak lorulqal ‘face’; Alyutor la?ulqal ‘face’. Fortescue 2005:168. 


Sumerian // ‘to look at’. 


Buck 1949:4.21 eye; 15.51 see; 17.17 know; 17.34 clear, plain (to the mind). 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 27, *?ilV ‘eye’. 
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670. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?in-a (~ #Pen-a) “place, location’ (> ‘in, within, into’ in 
the daughter languages): 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?in- ‘in, within, into’: Proto-Semitic *2in- “in, on, from, 
by’ > Akkadian ina (in) “in, on, from, through’; Geez / Ethiopic ?an-ta 
[^7] “through, by way of, by, at, into, to, in the direction of, because’; 
Tigre ?at ‘on, in, by, with, because of”, ?atta ‘there’. Leslau 1987:32—33; 
D. Cohen 1970— :24. Egyptian in “in, to, for, because, by’. Gardiner 
1957:553; Hannig 1995:73; Faulkner 1962:22; Erman—Grapow 1921:13 
and 1926—1963.1:89. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *-ni ‘with’ > Burji 
-na ‘with’; Gedeo / Darasa -nni ‘with’, -’ni ‘on (top of)’, -’ni ‘from, in’; 
Hadiyya -n ‘in’, -nni ‘in’, -ns ‘from’; Kambata -n ‘with’; Sidamo -nni 
‘with’. Hudson 1989:83 and 169. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *?en- ‘in, into, among, on’: Greek £v, £vi, &ví ‘in, on, 
among, into, and besides’; Latin in (Old Latin en) ‘in, on, among, into, on 
to, towards, against’; Oscan en ‘in’; Umbrian -en (-e, -em) ‘in’; Old Irish 
ini-, en-, in- “in, into’; Gothic in ‘in, into, among, by’, inn ‘into’; Old 
Icelandic í ‘in, within, among’, inn “in, into’; Old English in ‘in, on, 
among, into, during’, inn ‘in’; Old Frisian in ‘in’; Old Saxon in ‘in’; Old 
High German in ‘in’ (New High German in); Old Prussian en ‘inside, 
within’. Pokorny 1959:311—314 *en, *eni ‘inside, within’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:125--127 *en-; Mann 1984—1987:241 “en, *eni ‘in’; Watkins 
1985:17 *en and 2000:23 “en ‘in’; Mallory—Adams 1997:290 *h,en(i) 
‘in, into’; Boisacq 1950:249 *en (*eni); Frisk 1970—1973.1:508—509 
“en, *eni; Hofmann 1966:81 “en, *eni, *eni, *n; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:344 345 *en-; Beekes 2010.1:419 *h,en(i); Ernout—Meillet 
1979:312—314 *en, *n; Walde—Hofmann 1965---1972.1:687--688 “en, 
*n; *eni; De Vaan 2008:300; Buck 1928:209, 8301.2; Orél 2003:84 Proto- 
Germanic *end(é), 84 *eni; Kroonen 2013:269 Proto-Germanic *in(i) ‘in’; 
Feist 1939:292; Lehmann 1986:205 *en, *(e)ni, *entós and 206; De Vries 
1977:282 and 286; Onions 1966:466 *en, *n; Klein 1971:371 *en, *n, 
*eni; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:192—193; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:326, 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:328—329 *eni. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian */i/n3 “place” > Votyak / Udmurt in, in “place, 
spot’; Zyrian / Komi (Sysola) -in in: kos-in ‘dry place, dry land’, (Letka) in 
‘place, spot’; (?) Hungarian (dialectal) eny, enyh ‘shelter; covered or 
sheltered place where men and animals take cover from wind, rain, snow, 
or heat’. Rédei 1986—1988:592— 593 *¥n3. 

D. Proto-Eskimo *ana ‘place’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik ana ‘(Chugach) house; 
(Koniag) room space’ [base ana]; Central Alaskan Yupik <a>na, (Hooper 
Bay-Chevak) ana, (Nunivak) ana ‘house, place’ [base ana]; Naukan 
Siberian Yupik ana “place”, Central Siberian Yupik na ‘home, place” [base 
na]; Sirenik ana ‘place, dwelling’; Seward Peninsula Inuit ini, (Little 
Diomede) ana ‘house’; North Alaskan Inuit ini ‘place, room’, init ‘village’; 
Western Canadian Inuit ini “place, sledge track’; Eastern Canadian Inuit ini 
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‘place, sledge track’; Greenlandic ini “place, nest, lair, sledge track’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:111. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:566—567, no. 432; Dolgopolsky 2002:48--49 
*Pin/na/d “place” (> ‘in’ in daughter languages) and 2008, no. 45, *Pin[A] 
‘place’ ([in descendant languages] — ‘in’); Fortescue 1998:144. 


671. Proto-Nostratic (n.) “Pina or “Piya ‘younger relative (male or female)’ 


(nursery word): 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?in(a) or *Pin(a) “younger relative (male or female)’: 


Proto-East Cushitic *?inam-/*?inm- (m.) ‘son, boy’, (f.) ‘daughter, girl’ > 
Somali inan (pl. inamm-o) ‘boy, son’, indn (pl. inam-o) ‘girl, daughter’; 
Rendille inam ‘boy’, inam ‘girl, daughter’; Konso inn-a ‘son, boy’, inan-ta 
‘girl, daughter’; Gidole imm(-a) ‘boy, son’, inan-t(a) ‘girl, daughter’; 
Harso inan-ko ‘son-in-law’. Sasse 1979:24. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
#Piyan- or *2igaan- ‘child’ > Burunge nana “sibling, cousin’; Iraqw nina 
“small, little’; Alagwa nina “small, little’; K’ wadza -nanana ‘little’; Ma’a 
ininta ‘sister’, iya ‘brother’. Ehret 1980:292. (?) Egyptian inpw “royal 
child: crown-prince, princess’. Gardiner 1957:554; Faulkner 1962:23; 
Hannig 1995:77; Erman—Grapow 1921:14 and 1926—1963.1:96. 
Proto-Altaic *ina ‘younger relative (male or female)’: Proto-Tungus “inan 
‘younger relative (male or female)’ > Evenki inan ‘husband’s younger 
brother’; Lamut / Even inon ‘(younger) brother-in-law or sister-in-law’; 
Negidal ina “sister's children’; Manchu ina “sister's son, nephew’; Spoken 
Manchu (Sibo) ind ‘sister’s son, nephew; son of father’s or mother’s sister, 
cousin’; Orok ina ‘son-in-law’; Nanay / Gold ind ‘husband’s younger 
sister’. Proto-Turkic *ini ‘younger brother’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old 
Uighur) ini “younger brother’; Karakhanide Turkic ini ‘younger brother’; 
Turkish ini ‘younger brother’; Azerbaijani (dial.) ini “younger brother’; 
Turkmenian ini ‘younger brother’; Tatar ini ‘younger brother’; Bashkir ini 
‘younger brother’; Uzbek ini ‘younger brother’; Uighur ini ‘younger 
brother’; Kirghiz ini ‘younger brother’; Kazakh ini ‘younger brother’; 
Noghay ini ‘younger brother’; Sary-Uighur ini, ini ‘younger brother’; 
Oyrot (Mountain Altai) ini, in ‘younger brother’; Yakut ini, ini “younger 
brother’; Dolgan ini-bi ‘younger brother’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:587— 588 *ina ‘younger sibling’. 

(?) Eskimo: Proto-Inuit *inrutagq ‘grandchild’ > North Alaskan Inuit 
in'Rutaq ‘grandchild’; Western Canadian Inuit (Copper) inrutaq, (Siglit) 
inrutaaluk, (Netsilik) inyutag ‘grandchild’; Eastern Canadian Inuit irgutaq 
‘grandchild’; Greenlandic Inuit irnutaq, ingutaq ‘grandchild’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:134. 


Buck 1949:2.25 boy; 2.26 girl; 2.27 child; 2.41 son; 2.42 daughter; 2.44 
brother; 2.45 sister. 
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672. Proto-Nostratic root *2it"- (~ *Pet’-): 
(vb.) *?it’- “to chew, to bite, to eat, to consume’; 
(n.) *2it'-a “the act of eating; that which is eaten: food, nourishment’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?it’-, *?et'- ‘to eat, to bite into’: Proto-Semitic *?at’-am- 
‘to bite into’ > Arabic ?atama ‘to bite into’; Ugaritic ufm ‘bite, mouthful, 
morsel’. D. Cohen 1970— :16. (?) Egyptian idbw “of the mouth’ (medical 
term). Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:153. Berber: Tawlemmet aftad ‘to 
suck’, sudad ‘to suckle, to nurse, to breast-feed’; Nefusa tadda ‘leech’; 
Mzab aftad ‘to suck’, ssattad ‘to suckle, to nurse, to breast-feed’; Wargla 
attad “to suck’; Tamazight attad “to suck’, ssuttad ‘to suckle, to nurse, to 
breast-feed’, tiditt ‘leech’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha attad ‘to suck’; Riff attad ‘to 
suck’, udud “nursing, breast-feeding’; Kabyle afttad ‘to suck’, tuttda 
‘sucking’; Chaouia affad “to suck, to be sucked”, timsuddat ‘wet-nurse’; 
Zenaga dud ‘to suck’, suddud ‘to suckle, to nurse, to breast-feed’, adad ‘to 
bite’. (?) Chadic: Fyer et- ‘to eat’; Tangale edi- ‘to eat’. Jungraithmayr— 
Ibriszimow 1994.11:120--121. (?) East Cushitic: Burji it- ‘to eat’; Gedeo / 
Darasa it- “to eat’; Hadiyya it- ‘to eat’; Kambata it- ‘to eat’; Sidamo it- ‘to 
eat’; Galla / Oromo it-o ‘food’. Sasse 1982:108; Hudson 1989:55 Proto- 
Highland East Cushitic *it-. Orél—Stolbova 1995:23, no. 83, *?et- ‘to eat’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *P?et’- (secondary o-grade form: “?ot'-) ‘to eat 
(original meaning ‘to bite"): Sanskrit ádmi ‘to eat, to consume, to devour’; 
Greek £60, £óopa ‘to eat, to devour; (of worms) to gnaw’; Armenian utem 
‘to eat’; Latin edo ‘to eat’; Gothic itan ‘to eat’; Old Icelandic eta ‘to eat’; 
Norwegian eta ‘to eat’; Swedish äta ‘to eat’; Old English etan ‘to eat’; Old 
Frisian eta, ita “to eat’; Old Saxon etan “to eat’; Dutch eten ‘to eat’; Old 
High German ezzan ‘to eat’ (New High German essen); Lithuanian édu, 
ésti ‘to eat’, éda ‘food’; Latvian ést ‘to eat’; Old Prussian ist ‘to eat’; Old 
Church Slavic jasti ‘to eat’; Russian jest’ [ect] ‘to eat’; Polish jeść ‘to 
eat’; Czech jisti “to eat’; Hittite (1st sg. pres.) e-it-mi ‘I eat’; Palaic (3rd pl. 
pres.) a-ta-a-an-ti “they eat’; Luwian (inf.) a-du-na ‘to eat’; Hieroglyphic 
Luwian at- ‘to eat’. Rix 1998a:205—206 *h,ed- (‘to bite’ —) ‘to eat’; 
Pokorny 1959:287—289 *ed- ‘to eat’; Walde 1927—1932.1:118—121 
*ed-; Mann 1984—1987:230 *éd- (*éda, -om, -ia, -iom, -is) “food, bait’, 
230 *édalis, -os, -om ‘edible; food’, 230—231 *édmi (*édo) ‘to eat’, 231 
*édmn-, *édn- ‘food; tooth, set of teeth’, 231 “edo(n) “devourer, 
consumer’, 23] *ednt-, *edont- (*odont-) ‘eating-; tooth’, 231 *edonts 
(*edont, *edon) (act. ptc.) ‘eating’, 231 *edo(n) (*edon-, *edios) ‘eater’, 
231 *édra, -is ‘food’, 231 *eds-, *edsmn- ‘eating, food’, 231—232 *edsk- 
(*odsk-) ‘foodstuff, food-crop', 232 *édsd, -io, 232 *édtis (*éstis) “eating, 
food’, 862 *dd- ‘to eat’; Watkins 1985:16 *ed- and 2000:22 *ed- ‘to eat’ 
(original meaning ‘to bite’); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:41 *et’-/*ot’- 
and 1995.1:37 *et’-/*ot’- ‘to eat’, E218 *et’-mi ‘I eat’, *et’-men “food”: 
Mallory—Adams 1997:175 *h,édmi ‘to eat’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:28; 
Boisacq 1950:216 *éd-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:312—313 *éd-mi, *ed-; 
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Frisk 1970--1973.1:444 445 *éd-mi; Hofmann 1966:69 *ed-; Beekes 
2010.1:375 *h,ed-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:392—393 *éd-mi; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:191—192 *ed-; De Vaan 2008:185—186; Orél 
2003:27 Proto-Germanic *atjanan, 86 *etanan, 86 *etulaz; Kroonen 
2013:39 Proto-Germanic *atjan- ‘to make eat” and 119 *etan- ‘to eat’; 
Lehmann 1986:208 *ed- < *?ed-; Feist 1939:296—297; De Vries 
1977:106 *ed-mi; Onions 1966:298 *ed-; Klein 1971:235 *ed-; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:175—176 *ed-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:190 *ed-; Smoczynski 
2007.1:148—149; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:124—125; Derksen 2008:154 
*h,ed-mi and 2015:157—158 *h,ed-mi; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 
2008:208—220 *h,ed-; Puhvel 1984— .1/2:315—320; Kloekhorst 2008b: 
261—263. 

Proto-Altaic *ite (~ *eti) “to eat’: Proto-Mongolian “ide- ‘to eat’ > 
Mongolian ide- ‘to eat, to feed on, to gnaw, to eat up, to devour, to 
consume’, idegde- ‘to be eaten’, idegen ‘food, nourishment, provisions’, 
idegiil- ‘to give food to, to feed (tr.)’, idelce- “to eat (something) together 
with others’, idesi ‘food, meals’; Khalkha ide- “to eat’; Buriat ede- “to eat’; 
Kalmyk idə- ‘to eat’; Ordos ide- ‘to eat’; Moghol idä- “to eat’; Dagur ide- 
‘to eat’; Dongxiang ezie- ‘to eat’; Monguor ide- ‘to eat’; Shira-Yughur 
ede- ‘to eat’. Poppe 1955:107. Proto-Turkic *et-mek ‘bread’ > Old Turkic 
(Old Uighur) ótmek ‘bread’; Karakhanide Turkic etmek ‘bread’; Turkish 
etmek, ekmek “bread, food’, ekmekçi ‘baker’; Karaim ekmek, etmek, ötmek 
‘bread’; Gagauz iekmek ‘bread’; Azerbaijani äppäk ‘bread’ (< *üpmák < 
*epmek); Turkmenian (dial.) ekmek, epmek ‘bread’; Tatar ikmdk ‘bread’; 
Bashkir ikmák ‘bread’; Noghay ótpek ‘bread’; Khakas ipek ‘bread’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) ötpök ‘bread’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:594 *ite 
(~ *eti) ‘to eat’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:514) note that some of 
the above Turkic forms may be from Proto-Turkic *ep-mek ‘bread’ instead. 


Buck 1949:4.58 bite (vb.); 5.11 eat. Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.1:273—274, no. 
136, “Pita ‘to eat’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:558, no. 418; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
91,*Pité ‘to eat’. 


673. Proto-Nostratic root *Piy- (~ *Pey-): 


(vb.) #Piy- ‘to come, to go’; 

(n.) *Piy-a “approach, arrival; path, way’ 
Note also: 

(vb.) *?ay- ‘to go, to proceed’; 

(n.) #Pay-a ‘journey’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?iy- “to come, to go’: Egyptian ii, iy ‘to come’ (also iw ‘to 


come’); Coptic i [e1] ‘to come, to go’. Hannig 1995:27—28; Faulkner 
1962:10 and 11; Erman—Grapow 1921:6 and 1926—1963.1:37; Gardiner 
1957:551; Vycichl 1983:59—60; Cerny 1976:44. North Cushitic: Beja / 
Bedawye yi?-, ?i?- ‘to arrive at, to come’. Reinisch 1895:241. Lowland 
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East Cushitic: Arbore ?i?it- ‘to go’. Proto-Chadic (imptv.) *ya ‘come!’ > 
Hausa yaa-ka ‘come!’; Ngizim yé-n ‘come!’; Sukur yo ‘come!’. Ngizim yi 
“go, went’ (form of ‘go’ used in the subjunctive aspect). Newman 1977:24; 
Jungraithmayr--Ibriszimow 1994.11:82--83 and II:162—163; Schuh 
1981:177. Orél—Stolbova 1995:31, no. 118, #Piw-/#?iy- “to come’. 
Dravidian: Tamil iyariku (ivanki-) “(vb.) to move, to stir, to go, to proceed, 
to walk about; (n.) movement, act of going’, iyakku (iyakki-) ‘(vb.) to cause 
to go, to train or break in (as a bull or horse); (n.) motion, going, 
marching’, iyakkam ‘motion, moving about, way’, iyal (iyalv-, iyanr-, 
iyali-) “(vb.) to go on foot, to dance; (n.) pace, gait’, ivavu ‘way, leading, 
proceeding’, iyavai ‘way, path’; Malayalam iyannuka “to move steadily’, 
iyakkuka “to cause to move’, ivakkam “motion, movement’; Kota ity- (i-c-), 
ic- (i-c-) “to drive (cattle)’; Kannada esagu “to drive”. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:45, no. 469. Tamil eytu (eyti-) ‘to approach, to reach, to obtain, to be 
suitable’; Malayalam eytuka ‘to get, to obtain’, ettuka “to stretch as far as, 
to reach, to arrive’; Toda ic- (ic-) ‘to reach, to be sufficient’; Kannada 
aydu, eydu ‘to approach, to reach, to go to, to join, to obtain, to be 
suitable’; Kodagu ett- (etti-) ‘to arrive’; Tulu ettavuni, ettaduni ‘to reach, to 
deliver’, ettu, ekku ‘to reach’; Telugu ey(i)du, edu ‘to attain, to go to, to 
join, to obtain; to suit, to be proper’; Parji éd-, éy- ‘to arrive’; Konda T- ‘to 
arrive’; Kuwi ejali ‘to arrive, to reach, to overtake’; Brahui hining ‘to go, 
to depart, to disappear, to be past, to pass beyond, to be no longer fit for, to 
flow, (stomach) to have diarrhea’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:79, no. 809. 
[Proto-Indo-European *Pey-/*?oy-/*?i- “to go’: Greek (1st sg. pres.) eiu ‘I 
go’, (Ist pl. pres.) tuev “we go’; Sanskrit (1st sg. pres.) émi ‘I go’, (3rd sg. 
pres.) éti ‘goes’, (1st pl. pres.) imah ‘we go’, (3rd pl. pres.) yanti ‘they go’; 
Avestan (3rd sg. pres.) aéiti ‘goes’; Old Persian (3rd sg. pres.) aitiy ‘goes’; 
Paelignian (imptv.) eite ‘go!’; Latin (lst sg. pres.) ed ‘I go’; Old 
Lithuanian (Ist sg. pres.) eimi ‘I go’, (3rd sg. pres.) eiti “goes”, Old 
Prussian (3rd sg. pres.) eit ‘goes’, per-eit ‘comes’; Old Church Slavic ido, 
iti ‘to go’; Luwian (3rd sg. pres.) i-ti ‘goes’; Hittite (imptv.) i-it ‘go!’; 
Tocharian A (1st pl.) ymds ‘we go’, B (1st sg.) yam, yam ‘I go’. Rix 
1998a:207—208 *h,ei- “to go’; Pokorny 1959:293—297 “ei- ‘to go’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:102—105 *ei-; Mann 1984—1987:234 *eimi (*eio) 
‘to go’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:180 *ei/i- and 1995.1:155, 1:194 
*ei-/i- “to go’, 1:296 *ei-mi ‘I go’, *ei-si “you go’, *ei-ti ‘he, she goes’; 
Watkins 1985:16 *ei- and 2000:22 *ei- ‘to go’ (oldest form *a,ei-); 
Mallory—Adams 1997:227—228 *h,ei- “to go’; Boisacq 1950:225—226 
*ei-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:462—463; Chantraine 1968---1980.1:321---322, 
Hofmann 1966:73 *ei-; Beekes 2010.1:388 *h,ei-; De Vaan 2008:191— 
192; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:406—409 *ei-; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:197—199 *ei-, *i-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:128; Derksen 2008:216 
*h,ei- and 2015:151—152 *h,ei-; Smoczynski 2007.1:144—145; Fraenkel 
1962--1965.1:119. Proto-Indo-European *?y-eh- [*?y-ah-] (^ #Pya-) “to 
go, to proceed’: Sanskrit (3rd sg. pres.) yati ‘goes, proceeds, moves, walks, 
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sets out, marches, advances, travels, journeys’; Avestan (3rd sg. pres.) yaiti 
‘goes, rides’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) i-ya-at-ta(-ri) ‘goes’ (so Sturtevant 
1951:34, $61, Indo-Hittite “?yehty, Puhvel 1984—  .1/2:330--335, 
however, derives the Hittite form from “iya- < *eyo- and compares it with 
Vedic dyate “to go’); Lithuanian jdju, jóti “to ride on horseback’; Tocharian 
A ya- “to go, to move’. Rix 1998a:275 “ieh,- “to proceed, to move along, 
to go, to travel, to ride’; Pokorny 1959:294 *ia- “to go’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:104 *ia-; Mann 1984—1987:439 “iaio, *iami ‘to go, to ride’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:724 #iaH- and 1995.1:627 *yaH- ‘to ride (in 
a vehicle)’; Derksen 2015:212—213 “ieh,-, Mallory—Adams 1997:228 
*ieh, “to go, to travel’; Kloekhorst 2008b:380; Wodtko—Irslinger— 
Schneider 2008:220—230 *h,ei-.| Note: Two separate Proto-Nostratic 
stems have fallen together in Proto-Indo-European: (A) *?ay- (~ *Pay-) ‘to 
go, to proceed’ and (B) *?iy- (~ *Pey-) “to come, to go’. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *jaet- “to come’ > Chukchi jet- “to 
come, to arrive (by boat or sledge)’; Kerek jat-, jatta- “to come, to arrive’; 
Koryak jet- ‘to come, 2008’; Alyutor jat- (Palana jet-, tet-) ‘to come, to 
arrive”. Fortescue 2005:112. 


Sumerian é ‘to go out, to come out, to leave; to bring out’, é ‘to get away from, 
to escape, to flee, to run away’, e,, ‘to ride, to travel’. 


Buck 1949:10.47 go; 10.48 come. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:265—267, no. 
130, *Peja “to arrive, to come’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:574— 575, no. 442; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 102, *?/e/vV “to come, to arrive’; Möller 1911:65. 


674. Proto-Nostratic 1st person personal pronoun stem “Piya: (a) ‘by me’; (b) agent 
marker of the 1st singular of verbs; (c) postnominal possessive pronoun: ‘my’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian “Piya first person suffixed personal pronoun stem: Proto- 
Semitic “-(i)ya first person singular suffixed personal pronoun > Old 
Babylonian -i, -ya; Ugaritic -y, Hebrew -7; Aramaic -i; Classical Arabic -7, 
-ya; Mehri -i, -yd4, Geez / Ethiopic -ya [-]; Tigre -ye, Tigrinya -dy. Moscati 
1964:106, 813.14; O’Leary 1921:149—150; Lipinski 1997:306—307, 308; 
Gray 1934:63—64; W. Wright 1890:95—98. Egyptian -i Ist singular 
suffix: ‘I, me, my’. Hannig 1995:21; Faulkner 1962:7; Erman—Grapow 
1926—1963.1:25; Gardiner 1957:39 and 550. Berber: Kabyle -i, -iyi, -yi 
“me, to me’, -i ‘me’ as in: foll-i “for me’, yid-i ‘with me’, ayr-i “towards 
me’, gar-i d-rabbi ‘between me and God’, wahd-i ‘me alone’, zdat-i ‘in 
front of me’, etc.; Tuareg -i, -iyi ‘me, to me’; Tamazight (1st sg. direct 
object pronoun, placed either before or after verbs according to the 
syntactic conditions) i, yi ‘me’. Proto-East Cushitic *ya/*yi “me, my’ > 
Saho yi ‘me’; Afar (poss.) yi ‘my’; Burji (1st sg. abs. [obj.]) ee ‘me’, fi-ya 
‘my’; Arbore ye- ‘me’; Dasenech ye- ‘me’; Elmolo ye- ‘me’; Kambata 
e(e)s ‘me’; Hadiyya e(e)s ‘me’; Sidamo -e “me”, Dullay ye ‘me’; Yaaku i(i) 
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‘me’. Sasse 1982:67 and 104; Hudson 1989:97; Heine 1978:53. Proto- 
Agaw (oblique) *ya- “me, my’ > Bilin yi- ‘me, my’; Xamir yə- “me, my’; 
Kemant yə- ‘me, my’; Awngi / Awiya ay-/yi- ‘me, my’. Appleyard 
2006:87; Reinisch 1887:365. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?e/*?i ‘my’ > Iraqw 
e ‘my’; Burunge ayi ‘my’; Alagwa i ‘my’; K'wadza -?e ‘my’; Dahalo 7i 
“my”. Ehret 1980:289. Ehret 1995:478, no. 1011, *i or *yi ‘me, my’ (bound 
Ist sg. pronoun); Diakonoff 1988:76—77. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: McAlpin (1981:112—114, 8531.0) reconstructs a Proto- 
Elamo-Dravidian *7 ‘I’. In Elamite, this became u ‘I’. McAlpin assumes 
that the following developments took place in Dravidian: *i-an > *ian 
[#yon] > (with vowel lengthening in accordance with Zvelebil’s Law) “yan 
‘T > Tamil yan ‘T’; Kota an TV, Toda o'n ‘T’; Kannada an ‘T’; Tulu yanu, 
yenu “UV, Telugu enu ‘I’; Kolami a'n ‘T’; Naikri an ‘T’; Parji an ‘T’; Gadba 
an ‘T; Gondi ana, (emph.) anna ‘T; Pengo an/aney “UV, Manda an ‘T; Kui 
anu ‘T’; Kurux én ‘T’; Malto én ‘T; Brahui 7 ‘T. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:468, no. 5160; Caldwell 1913:359—373; Zvelebil 1990:24—26 (1st 
sg. nom.) “yan ‘T’, (obl) *yan-, (1st pl. excl. nom.) *yam ‘we’, (obl.) 
*yam-; Bloch 1954:30—31; Steever 1998a:21 (1st sg. nom.) *yan, (obl.) 
*yan-/* (y)en-; Krishnamurti 2003:245 *yan/*yan- T. 


Dolgopolsky 1984:85—87 *HoyV (a) ‘by me’, (b) agent marker of the Ist sg. 
of verbs, (c) postnominal possessive pronoun (‘my’) and 2008, no. 822, 
*H;oyV (= *hoyV ?) ‘by me, my’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:597— 598, no. 470. 


675. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2om-a ‘rounded prominence at the end of a bone forming 
a ball and socket joint with the hollow part of another bone, condyle (of the 
lower jaw, the shoulder, the elbow, the hip, etc.)’: 


Note: Semantic shifts took place in Semitic, Indo-European, and, in part, 
Altaic; the original meaning was preserved in Egyptian and Turkic. 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?/o/m- ‘rounded prominence at the end of a bone forming 
a ball and socket joint with the hollow part of another bone, condyle (of the 
lower jaw, the shoulder, the elbow, the hip, etc.)’: Proto-Semitic *2amm- 
at- ‘forearm, cubit > Akkadian ammatu ‘forearm, cubit'; Ugaritic dmt 
‘elbow’; Hebrew ?ammah [NIN] “ell, cubit’; Ancient Aramaic ?mh ‘cubit’; 
Aramaic ?amma ‘cubit’; Syriac ?amma@a ‘cubit’; Sabaean ?mt ‘cubit’; 
Geez / Ethiopic ?amat [hmt] ‘cubit, forearm’; Tigre ?ammdt ‘cubit, 
forearm’; Tigrinya ?ammüt ‘cubit, forearm’; Amharic amdt ‘cubit, 
forearm’ (Geez loan). D. Cohen 1970— :22; Murtonen 1989:93; Klein 
1987:34, Leslau 1987:26. Egyptian 3m"t ‘rounded prominence at the end 
of a bone forming a ball and socket joint with the hollow part of another 
bone, condyle (of the lower jaw, the shoulder, the elbow)’ (medical term). 
Hannig 1995:9; Faulkner 1962:3 ;m*t ‘ramus of jaw; fork of bone’; 
Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:10. 
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Proto-Indo-European *?om-es-, *2om-so- ‘shoulder’: (?) Hittite anassa- (< 
*ams-) name of a body-part, perhaps ‘rear of shoulders, upper back’ or 
‘hip’; Sanskrit drisa-h ‘shoulder’; Greek @poc (< *omsos) ‘shoulder’; 
Latin umerus ‘shoulder’ (< *omesos); Umbrian onse ‘shoulder’; Gothic 
ams ‘shoulder’; Old Icelandic áss ‘mountain ridge’ (< Proto-Germanic 
*amsaz ‘shoulder’); Tocharian B aníse ‘shoulder’. Pokorny 1959:778 
*om(e)so-s ‘shoulder’; Walde 1927—1932.L:178  *om(e)so-s; Mann 
1984—1987:875—876 *omsos (*omes-) ‘shoulder’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:515—516 *h,,omsos ‘shoulder’; Watkins 1985:45 *omeso- (also 
*omso-) ‘shoulder’ and 2000:60 *om(e)so- ‘shoulder’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:14 *omsos; Boisacq 1950:1081—1082 *omso-; Hofmann 1966:430 
*omsos; Beekes 2010.11:1679---1680 *A;ems-o-; Frisk 1970---1973.11:1148 
*ómsos, *omsos; Chantraine 1968--1980.11:1301 *ómso-, *oméso-; 
*omso-; Walde—Hofmann 1965---1972.11:815 *omesos, *omsos; De Vaan 
2008:640; Ernout—Meillet 1979:746; Orél 2003:17 Proto-Germanic 
*amsaz; Kroonen 2013:25 Proto-Germanic *amsa- ‘shoulder’; Lehmann 
1986:30 *omsos; Feist 1939:40—41; De Vries 1977:16; Adams 1999:43— 
44 *h,,om(e)so- or *h,4om(e)so-; Melchert 1994a:186 *ómso-; Puhvel 
1984— .1/2:63—64 *omso- (this is rejected by Kloekhorst 2008b:178). 
Proto-Altaic *om-ur"V “shoulder, collar bone’: Proto-Mongolian *omur- 
‘collar bone, clavicle’ > Written Mongolian omuruyu(n), omuruu ‘sternum, 
clavicle, breast’; Khalkha omri “collar bone, clavicle’; Buriat omorii(n) 
‘breast bone, sternum’; Kalmyk omriin ‘collar bone, clavicle’; Ordos 
omorü, umurii “collar bone, clavicle’; Monguor mursdac “Adam's apple’. 
Proto-Turkic *om-ur* ‘shoulder’ > Turkish omuz ‘shoulder’; Turkmenian 
omuz ‘shoulder’; Uzbek omiz ‘shoulder’; Karaim omuz ‘shoulder’; Kumyk 
omuz ‘shoulder’; Chuvash o”mv”r ‘shoulder’. Poppe 1960:68 and 129; 
Street 1974 *omur? ‘shoulder, clavicle’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1052 *omurV “shoulder, collar bone’. Proto-Altaic *6mu ‘bone head, 
head of hip bone’ (original meaning preserved in Turkic) > ‘upper part of 
hip, backside, behind’: Proto-Tungus (*ómu-kV >) *omga “upper part of 
hip, behind’ > Ulch ombo/oybo “upper part of the hip, behind’; Orok omco 
“upper part of the hip, behind’; Nanay / Gold oybo ‘upper part of the hip, 
behind’; Oroch ombo ‘upper part of the hip, behind’. Proto-Mongolian 
*omu- ‘buttocks’ > ‘large intestines; North, backside’ > Written Mongolian 
umusu ‘large intestines’, umara ‘North, backside’; Khalkha ums ‘large 
intestines’, umar ‘North, backside’; Buriat omho(n) ‘large intestines’, 
umara ‘North, backside’; Kalmyk umsn, omsn ‘large intestines’. Proto- 
Turkic *omV ‘bone head, head of hip bone; hip bone, thigh bone; clavicle’ 
> Turkish omurga ‘backbone, keel’, omaca, umaca, uma “bone head’; 
Azerbaijani omba ‘head of hip bone’; Turkmenian omaca ‘hip bone, thigh 
bone’; Khakas (dial.) omiy ‘knee-cap’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003: 
1052 *omu ‘hip; back part, buttocks’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak note: 
“The meaning ‘buttocks’ in Mong[olian] gave rise to two widely separated 
semantic reflexes: a) > ‘large intestine’; b) > ‘back’ > “North”.” 
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676. Proto-Nostratic root “Por-: 
(vb.) #?or- “to move rapidly, quickly, hastily; to set in motion’; 
(n.) #?or-a ‘any rapid motion: running, flowing, pouring, etc.’; (adj.) “rapid, 
quick, hasty’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *2or- “(vb.) to hasten, to hurry; (n.) road, way’: Proto- 
Semitic *?ar-ax- ‘to go, to journey, to hurry’, *?urx- ‘road, way’ > Hebrew 
?arah [MN] “to go, to wander, to journey’, ?orah [TIN] ‘way, path, route’; 
Palmyrene ?rh ‘road’; Aramaic ?orha ‘road, path, way’; Akkadian arahu 
‘to hasten, to hurry’, urhu ‘road, path’; Sabaean ?rh ‘road’. D. Cohen 
1970— :32—33; Murtonen 1989:101; Klein 1987:54. Highland East 
Cushitic *?or- “(vb.) to go; (n.) road’ > Kambata orokk’- ‘to go’; Gedeo / 
Darasa ora ‘road’. Hudson 1989:124, 258, and 335. Southern Cushitic: Rift 
*Puruw- “path, way’ > Gorowa uruwa ‘path, way’. East Chadic *P?war- 
‘road’ > Bidiya ?oora ‘road’. West Chadic *?wara- (« *?waraH-) ‘road’ > 
Sura ar ‘road’; Kulere ?araw ‘road’; Angas ar ‘road’; Ankwe war ‘road’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:31—32, no. 122, *?orah- “road, way’. 

B. (?) Dravidian: Tamil oruku (oruki-) ‘to flow, to leak, to trickle down’, 
orukal ‘leaking, dripping; leak’, orukku (orukki-) (vb.) to cause to drop, 
drip; (n.) leaking, dripping, flowing’, orukkal ‘pouring (as into the 
mouth)’; Malayalam urukkuka ‘to pour, to inundate, to set afloat’, orukku 
‘current, stream’, orukkam ‘running, flowing’, oriyuka ‘to run off (as 
water)’, orivu ‘watercourse’, orikka ‘to pour’, orippu ‘discharge’, oruka ‘to 
flow’; Kota ok- (oky-) ‘to ooze, to pour out (liquid, e.g., blood)’; (?) Toda 
warf- (wart-) ‘to flow’; Kannada orku “(vb.) to flow; (n.) torrent or strong 
current of a stream’; Kodagu okk- (okki-) ‘to flow, to float away, to be 
carried away (by stream)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:97, no. 1010. Tamil 
orunkai ‘lane, alley’; Kannada oryku ‘narrow path between two walls in a 
garden’ (Tulu loan); Tulu ornku, orunky ‘lane, footpath’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:97, no. 1014. Note: Contamination of Proto-Nostratic *?or- 
‘to move rapidly, quickly, hastily; to set in motion’ by *?or’- “to rise (up)’ 
in Dravidian (?). 

C. [Proto-Indo-European *Por-/*?r- “to move, to set in motion; to arise, to 
rise; to raise’: Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) a-ri ‘to arrive, to come’, (3rd sg. pres.) 
a-ra-(a-)i “to (a)rise, to lift, to raise; to (a)rouse”, (3rd sg. pres.) a-ar-as-ki- 
iz-zi ‘to be arriving’, (3rd sg. pres.) ar-nu-(uz-)zi ‘to move along, to make 
go; to stir, to raise; to transport, to deport, to remove; to bring, to transmit, 
to deliver, to produce; to further, to promote’, (3rd sg. pres.) (a-Jar-as-zi 
‘to flow’; Sanskrit ársati ‘to flow’, drna-h ‘undulating, surging; wave’, 
rcchati ‘to go, to move, to send’, rnóti ‘to go, to move, to arise’; Avestan 
ar- ‘to go, to move, to come’, aurva-, aurvant- ‘rapid, quick’, aranaoiti ‘to 
set in motion’; Old Persian ar- ‘to move, to go or come toward’, aruva 
‘action’, aruva- ‘rapid, quick’; Greek ópvopi ‘to urge on, to incite, to 
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move, to stir oneself, to make to arise’; Latin orior ‘to rise, to arise’. Rix 
1998a:266—267 *h;er- “to set in (rapid) motion’; Pokorny 1959:326—332 
*er-, *or-, *r- ‘to set in motion; to incite, to stir up, to arouse; to arise’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:136—142 *er-; Mann 1984—1987:249 *erso ‘to go, 
to glide, to wander, to creep, to dawdle’, 884 *or- ‘to start, to start up, to 
rise’, 889 *orneu-, *or-nü-mi ‘to move, to rouse; to dash, to fly’, 891 
*orso, -ið ‘to go, to proceed, to flow, to slide, to glide, to creep’; Watkins 
1985:17 *er- and 2000:23 *er- ‘to move, to set in motion’ (oldest form 
*2,er-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:218 *rneu-, *ornu-, 1:295 *or- and 
1995.1:187, 1:194 *er-/*r-, *or- ‘to rise, to get up; to come into motion; to 
attain’, 1:172 *rneu-, *ornu- “to move’; Mallory—Adams 1977:506 *h,er- 
“to set in motion’; Mayrhofer 1956---1980.1:51, 1:53, 1:119 *er-, and 1:122: 
Boisacq 1950:714—716 *er-, *ere-; *erei-, *ereu-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.11:823—824 *er-, *r-; Hofmann 1966:238—239 *er-; *ereu-, *erei-; 
Frisk 1970---1973.11:422--424 *er-; Beekes 2010.1I:1107 *h3er-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965--1972.11:222--223 *er- (*ere-, *eré-); Ernout—Meillet 
1979:468; De Vaan 2008:434—435; Kloekhorst 2008b:196—197; Puhvel 
1984— .1/2:108--111 *er-, 1/2:123—127, 1/2:162—167, and 1/2:170— 
172 *H,ér-s-, *H;r-és-.|] Note: Two separate Proto-Nostratic stems have 
fallen together in Proto-Indo-European: (A) *?or- “to move rapidly, 
quickly, hastily; to set in motion’ and (B) *2or?- “to rise (up)’. 

Proto-Uralic *orko originally ‘riverbed, ravine, gully’, then, by extension, 
‘any low-lying place or spot’: Finnish orko ‘a low-lying brook in a 
meadow; a humid valley; any low-lying place or spot’; Estonian org 
“valley, a ravine or gully in a forest’; Lapp / Saami argo ‘a sandy stretch of 
land where trees have been planted’; (?) Cheremis / Mari o? [ops] ‘ditch’; 
(?) Votyak / Udmurt (Sarapul) er, (Kazan) or ‘riverbed, ditch’. Rédei 
1986—1988:721 *ork3; Aikio 2020:79 *orko ‘valley / riverbed’ 
Proto-Altaic *oru-si- ‘(vb.) to flow; (n.) river’: Proto-Mongolian *urus- ‘to 
flow’ > Mongolian urus- ‘to flow, to run, to stream’, urusqa- ‘to cause to 
flow; to shed, to pour’, urusqal ‘stream, flow; current of water or air; 
running, flowing’; Khalkha ursa- ‘to flow’; Buriat urda- ‘to flow’; Kalmyk 
ursa- ‘to flow’; Ordos urus- ‘to flow’; Dagur orsu-, orese-, orso- ‘to flow’; 
Dongxiang usuru-, urusu- ‘to flow’; Shira-Yughur urus-, urusu-, usuru- ‘to 
flow’; Monguor urosa- ‘to flow’. Proto-Turkic *órs, *órsen '(vb.) to flow; 
(n.) river, riverbed’ > Karakhanide Turkic özen ‘river, riverbed’; 
Azerbaijani öz- ‘to flow’; Turkmenian özen ‘river, riverbed’; Chuvash 
vazan ‘river, riverbed’; Yakut órüs ‘river, riverbed’. Note also: Yakut ürey 
‘river’; Dolgan ürek ‘river’, which suggest that *-si may originally have 
been a suffix. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1063 *orusi ‘(n.) river; 
(vb.) to flow’. Poppe (1960:102) compares Mongolian urus- ‘to flow, to 
run, to stream’ with Lamut / Even üru- ‘to flow out’, Evenki iirigdan 
‘current, stream, flow’ (Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak write urigden 
“backwater”), and Koibal ur- ‘to flow’. 
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Buck 1949:1.36 river; stream; brook; 10.11 move (vb.); 10.21 rise (vb.); 10.32 
flow (vb.); 10.47 go; 10:48 come. Móller 1911:69—70; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:707—708, no. 593. 


677. Proto-Nostratic root *?or)-: 
(vb.) *2or?- “to rise (up)’; 
(n.) #Por?-a “rising movement or motion’ 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *2or?-V-g- ‘to climb on, to mount, to copulate (with)’; 
(n.) *20r?-g-a ‘mounting, copulation’ 


A. 


[Proto-Indo-European *?or-/*?y- ‘to move, to set in motion; to arise, to 
rise; to raise’: Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) a-ri ‘to arrive, to come’, (3rd sg. pres.) 
a-ra-(a-)i “to (a)rise, to lift, to raise; to (a)rouse”, (3rd sg. pres.) a-ar-as-ki- 
iz-zi ‘to be arriving’, (3rd sg. pres.) ar-nu-(uz-)zi ‘to move along, to make 
go; to stir, to raise; to transport, to deport, to remove; to bring, to transmit, 
to deliver, to produce; to further, to promote’, (3rd sg. pres.) (a-Jar-as-zi 
‘to flow’; Sanskrit drsati ‘to flow’, árna-h ‘undulating, surging; wave’, 
rcchati ‘to go, to move, to send’, rnoti ‘to go, to move, to arise’; Avestan 
ar- ‘to go, to move, to come’, aurva-, aurvant- ‘rapid, quick’, aranaoiti ‘to 
set in motion’; Old Persian ar- ‘to move, to go or come toward’, aruva 
‘action’, aruva- ‘rapid, quick’; Greek dpvdut ‘to urge on, to incite, to 
move, to stir oneself, to make to arise’; Latin orior ‘to rise, to arise’. Rix 
1998a:266—267 *h,er- “to set in (rapid) motion’; Pokorny 1959:326—332 
*er-, *or-, *r- ‘to set in motion; to incite, to stir up, to arouse; to arise’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:136—142 *er-; Mann 1984—1987:249 *erso ‘to go, 
to glide, to wander, to creep, to dawdle’, 884 *or- ‘to start, to start up, to 
rise’, 889 *orneu-, *or-nü-mi ‘to move, to rouse; to dash, to fly’, 891 
*orso, -ið ‘to go, to proceed, to flow, to slide, to glide, to creep’; Watkins 
1985:17 *er- and 2000:23 *er- ‘to move, to set in motion’ (oldest form 
*2,er-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:218 *rneu-, *ornu-, 1:295 *or- and 
1995.1:187, 1:194 *er-/*r-, *or- ‘to rise, to get up; to come into motion; to 
attain’, 1:172 *rneu-, *ornu- “to move’; Mallory—Adams 1977:506 *h,er- 
“to set in motion’; Mayrhofer 1956---1980.1:51, 1:53, 1:119 *er-, and 1:122; 
Boisacq 1950:714—716 *er-, *ere-; *erei-, *ereu-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.11:823--824 *er-, *r-; Hofmann 1966:238—239 *er-; *ereu-, *erei-; 
Frisk 1970---1973.11:422--424 *er-; Beekes 2010.1I:1107 *h3er-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965--1972.11:222--223 *er- (*ere-, *eré-); Ernout—Meillet 
1979:468; De Vaan 2008:434—435; Kloekhorst 2008b:196—197; Puhvel 
1984— .1/2:108--111 *er-, 1/2:123—127, 1/2:162—167, and 1/2:170— 
172 *H,ér-s-, #Hor-es-.] Note: Two separate Proto-Nostratic stems have 
fallen together in Proto-Indo-European: (A) *?or- “to move rapidly, 
quickly, hastily; to set in motion’ and (B) *?or?- ‘to rise (up)’. 
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B. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) orpo:- ‘hung up’, arpusaj-, orpusaj- “to 
rise, to get up, to drive upwards’, arpaj- ‘to go up’. Nikolaeva 2006:337— 
338. 

C. Proto-Altaic *ori- “to rise up’: Proto-Mongolian “ergii- (*órgiü-) ‘to lift, to 
raise’ > Written Mongolian ergii-, órgü- ‘to raise, to lift up’; Khalkha 
orgo- “to lift, to raise’; Buriat ürge- ‘to lift, to raise’; Kalmyk órgo- “to lift, 
to raise’; Ordos ürgü- ‘to lift, to raise’; Dagur erewe-, ergue- ‘to lift, to 
raise’; Dongxiang ucu- ‘to lift, to raise’; Monguor urgu- ‘to lift, to raise’. 
Poppe 1955:48. Proto-Turkic *iir’- (#6r)-) ‘on top, high above’ > Old 
Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) Zze/óze ‘on top, high above’; Turkish üzere, 
üzre ‘on, upon’, üzeri “upper or outer surface of a thing; space above a 
thing; on, over, about’; Azerbaijani iizdri ‘on top, high above’; Sary- 
Uighur üze, üzi “on top, high above’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) üzeri ‘on top, 
high above’; Chuvash vir (< *ór?-) ‘on top, high above’; Yakut iihe, üóhe 
“on top, high above’; Dolgan ühe, tidhe ‘on top, high above’. A common 
Turkic derivative is *iir’-t (with secondary vowel shortening) “upper part’ 
> Old Turkic Zst “upper part’; Turkmenian fist “upper part’; Tatar ds ‘upper 
part’; Khalay ist ‘upper part’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1065 *ori 
“to rise up’. 


Buck 1941:10.21 rise (vb.). 


678. Proto-Nostratic root *20r?-: 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *20r?-V-g- ‘to climb on, to mount, to copulate (with)'; 
(n.) *20r?-g-a ‘mounting, copulation’ 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *2or?- “to rise (up); 
(n.) #Por?-a “rising movement or motion’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-East-Cushitic *2org- (‘mounter’ >) “male animal’ 5 Somali 
orgi ‘billy-goat’; Harso ork-akko ‘billy-goat’; Rendille ogor ‘gazelle’; 
Gidole ork-eta ‘billy-goat’, ork-eet ‘non-castrated male goat’; Yaaku org- 
ei ‘male giraffe’; Galla / Oromo org-ee ‘baby she-camel’. Sasse 1979:23. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *?org?-/*?rgh- “to climb on, to mount, to copulate 
(with)’, *Porghi-s ‘testicle’: Avestan ərazi ‘scrotum’; Greek dpyic ‘testicle’; 
Armenian or7ik^ ‘testicles’, orj ‘male’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres. act.) a-ar-ki ‘to 
mount, to copulate (with)’, (nom. pl.) ar-ki-i-e-e$ ‘testicles’; Old Irish 
uirge ‘testicle’; Old Icelandic argr ‘unmanly, effeminate, cowardly; 
passive homosexual’, ergi ‘lust, lewdness’; Old English earg ‘cowardly; 
bad, depraved’; Old Frisian erch (also erg, arch) ‘angry, evil; wrong, bad, 
disgraceful; severe (wounds)’, erg ‘mean, cowardly’; Old Saxon arug 
‘mean, cowardly’; Old High German arg, arag ‘mean, cowardly’; 
Lithuanian arzts ‘lusty’, erzilas (dial. arzilas) ‘stallion’; Albanian herdhé 
‘testicle’. Pokorny 1959:782 *orghi-, *rghi- ‘testicle’; Walde 1927— 
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1932.1:182—183 *orghi-, *r$hi- (*erghi-); Mann 1984—1987:888 *orghis 
‘testicle’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:817 *or$[^]-i- and 1995.1:716 
*orgh-i- ‘testicle’; Watkins 1985:17 *ergh- and 2000:24 *ergh- ‘to mount? 
(oldest form *a,ergh-); Mallory—Adams 1997:507 *h,orghis ‘testicle’ and 
508 *h,orghei- ~ *hyghor ‘to mount, to cover’; Arbeitman 1980a:71—88; 
Puhvel 1984. .1/2:142--143 *ergh-, *orgh-; Kloekhorst 2008b:203— 
204; Smoczynski 2007.1:24—25 #h,orgti-, Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:123— 
124; Derksen 2015:62 #h,org!"- and 157; Frisk 1970---1973.11:433--434, 
Chantraine 1968—1980.II:830—831; Hofmann 1966:241 *orghi- (*rghi-); 
Beekes 2010.11:1116 #h3(e/0)rg?-i-, Boisacq 1950:721; Hamp 1965a:129; 
Huld 1984:73—74; Orél 1998:145 and 2003:23 Proto-Germanic *argaz, 
23 *argin, 23 *argjanan; Kroonen 2013:34 Proto-Germanic *arga- 
*unmanly'; De Vries 1977:13 and 104; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:90—91. 


Buck 1949:4.49 testicle. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:564---565, no. 428. 


679. Proto-Nostratic root *?ot’-: 
(vb.) *?ot’- ‘to move to or toward; to move away from; to move out of the 


way, to step aside’; 


(n.) #Pot -a ‘movement to or toward; movement away from; step, track’ 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *?oot’- ‘to come in, to enter’ > K’wadza 
tsaw- ‘to come from’ (stem plus -aw- consequentive, with normal deletion 
of #?V-); Dahalo ?oot’- ‘to come in, to enter’. Ehret 1980:293. 

Dravidian: Tamil ottu (otti-), orru (orri-) ‘to make room for’, orri-ppo- ‘to 
go away from’, orri-vai- ‘to place out of the way, to adjourn’; Malayalam 
orruka ‘to step aside, to retire, to cringe’; Kota ot- (oty-) ‘to precede on the 
way, to go fast’; Kannada ottu ‘to give way, to leave space, to step aside’; 
Telugu ottu, ottilu, ottigillu ‘to step aside, to make way, to move out of the 
way’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:93, no. 973(a). Tamil otunku (otunki-) “to 
get out of the way, to step aside (as a mark of respect, before a superior), to 
retreat, to be defeated, to seek refuge; to be finished, settled, adjusted, 
completed’, otukku (otukki-) ‘(vb.) to put on one side (as the hair), to cause 
to get out of the way (as cattle in the road), to push into a comer, to 
separate (as persons in a quarrel), to gather on one side or tuck up (as one’s 
clothes while crossing a river), to place out of reach, to expel (as from a 
caste), to dispatch (as a business), to settle; (n.) that which is apart, refuge, 
screen’, otukkam “privacy, retiring, hiding-place’; Malayalam otunnuka “to 
give way, to step aside, to yield; to be adjusted’, otukkuka “to subdue, to 
settle’, otukkam ‘subjection, being settled and compressed’, otukku 
‘shelter’; Toda wi@x- (wi@xy-) ‘(horns of fighting buffaloes) ‘to slip apart’; 
Telugu odügu ‘to move or step aside, to make room, to sidle, to shrink 
from, to sneak, to slink’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:93, no. 973(b). 
Proto-Altaic *ófi- (~ -1?-) ‘to move to or toward; to move away from; to 
move out of the way, to step aside’: Proto-Tungus *(y)utur- ‘to reel, to turn 
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around’ > Evenki utur- ‘to reel, to turn around’. Proto-Mongolian *oci- ‘to 
walk, to move, to go’ > Written Mongolian oci- “to go to a place’; Khalkha 
oči- ‘to walk, to move, to go’; Buriat ošo- ‘to walk, to move, to go’; Dagur 
va3ire- “to come in”, vazi ‘track’; Dongxiang eci- “to walk, to move, to go’; 
Monguor szi- ‘to walk, to move, to go’. Poppe 1955:113. Note also the 
following (without palatalization): Middle Mongolian of-, udu- ‘to be on 
one’s way’; Written Mongolian od(u)- ‘to go to, to proceed to’; Kalmyk 
od- “to be on one’s way’. Poppe 1955:110. Proto-Turkic *ót- ‘to pass by, to 
pass through’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) ót- ‘to pass by, to pass 
through’; Karakhanide Turkic ót- ‘to pass by, to pass through’; Azerbaijani 
öt- “to pass by, to pass through’; Turkmenian öt- ‘to pass by, to pass 
through’; Uzbek ot- ‘to pass by, to pass through’; Uighur ót- ‘to pass by, to 
pass through’; Karaim öt- ‘to pass by, to pass through’; Tatar it- “to pass 
by, to pass through’; Bashkir üt- ‘to pass by, to pass through’; Kirghiz öt- 
“to pass by, to pass through’; Kazakh öt- ‘to pass by, to pass through’; 
Noghay öt- ‘to pass by, to pass through’; Sary-Uighur yiit- “to pass by, to 
pass through’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) öt- ‘to pass by, to pass through’; 
Tuva ót- ‘to pass by, to pass through’; Chuvash vit- ‘to pass by, to pass 
through’; Yakut öt- “to pass by, to pass through’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1066—1067 “oti (~ -f'-) ‘to move, to change place’. 


Buck 1949:10.11 move; 10.45 walk (vb.); 10.47 go; 10.57 enter. 


680. Proto-Nostratic root *?ow-: 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *2ow-V-h- “to hatch eggs’; 
(n.)*?ow-h-a ‘egg’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic ?ah [cl] (root ?wh) ‘eggwhite, albumen’. D. 


B. 


Cohen 1970— :12 ’WH; Wehr 1966:34. 

Proto-Indo-European *?owhh-yo-m ‘egg’: Latin ovum “egg” (^ Spanish 
huevo ‘egg’; Catalan ou ‘egg’; Portuguese ovo ‘egg’; Italian uovo ‘egg’; 
French oeuf ‘egg’; Romanian ou ‘egg’); Young Avestan aem ‘egg’; Greek 
(Attic) tov, (Aeolian) dtov, (Doric) Bewv ‘egg’; Middle Cornish uy ‘egg’; 
Old Welsh ui “egg” (Modern Welsh wy); Crimean Gothic ada (Gothic 
[nom. pl.] *addja [unattested]) ‘egg’; Old Icelandic egg ‘egg’; Faroese egg 
“egg”, Norwegian egg ‘egg’; Swedish ägg ‘egg’; Danish eg ‘egg’; Old 
English æg ‘egg’ (Middle English ei, ey ‘egg’; Modern English egg is a 
Scandinavian loan); Old Saxon ei ‘egg’; Dutch ei ‘egg’; Old High German 
ei ‘egg’ (pl. eigir) (New High German £7); Old Church Slavic ajece ‘egg’; 
Russian jajco [aio] ‘egg’. Pokorny 1959:783—784 *o(u)i-om ‘egg’; 
Walde 1927--1932.1:21--22 *ou(e)i-om (derived from *auei- ‘bird’); 
Watkins 1985:4 #owyo-, *ayo- ‘egg’ (possibly derived from *awi- *bird") 
(Germanic *ajja(m) in Old English æg “egg”) and 2000:6 *owyo-, *oyyo- 
(suffix lengthened o-grade form *a,0w-yo-) ‘egg’ (possibly derived from 
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*awi- ‘bird’); Mallory—Adams 1997:176 #h,o(wiom “egg” (quite possibly 
a vrddhied derivative of the word for ‘bird’, #h,euei-) and 2003:143 
*h,0(u)i-om ‘egg’; Mann 1984—1987:897—898 *ouiom (*ouom, YO 'uio-) 
‘egg’; Frisk 1970—1973.1E1150; Boisacq 1950:1082—1083 *ouio-m; 
Hofmann 1966:430 *oui-om; Beekes 2010.11:1681 */A;oui-o-; Chantraine 
1968--1980.11:1303, De Vaan 2008:438 “h,ouiom, Walde—Hofmann 
1965--1972.11:230 *ou(i)om; Ernout—Meillet 1979:472; Orél 2003:11 
Proto-Germanic *ajjaz; Kroonen 2013:17 Proto-Germanic *ajja- ‘egg’ (< 
*h;ou-ió-); Feist 1939:2 Proto-Germanic *aiiam, “aiiaz, Lehmann 1982:2 
*o(w)i-om « *oH(w)i-om; Krause 1968:110 Proto-Germanic *ajjan; 
Falk—Torp 1903--1906.1:131, De Vries 1977:94—95 Proto-Germanic 
*atiam; Klein 1971:239; Onions 1966:303 Common Germanic *ajjaz; 
Barnhart 1995:233; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:153—154 Common Germanic 
*ajjaz; Kluge—Seebold 1989:167; Derksen 2008:27 *h,dui-om. 

C. Proto-Eskimo *ava- ‘to sit on eggs’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik waa- ‘to sit on 
eggs (bird)’; Seward Peninsula Inuit iwa-, (Qawiaraq) ua-, waa- ‘to sit on 
eggs, to care for young or baby’; North Alaskan Inuit iva- ‘to bear a litter, 
to whelp, to sit on eggs, to feed or care for young’, ivaaq ‘young of 
animal’; Western Canadian Inuit iva- ‘to hatch’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
iva- ‘to hatch’; Greenlandic Inuit iva- ‘to hatch eggs (bird), to lie up close 
to, to lie with litter of puppies (bitch)’, ivaag ‘egg bird sits on’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:119. 


(?) Sumerian us ‘to break or burst open’. 


Buck 1949:4.48 egg. Dolgopolsky 1998:60, no. 72, *?/aloJh|yi or *?uh|yi 
“egg” (or ‘white of egg’) and 2008, no. 98, #PiXi ‘egg’; Bomhard 1999a:60 
*Paw-ħ- “egg” (or ‘white of egg’). Dolgopolsky has proposed a very attractive 
etymology. However, it must be noted that Arabic ?ah ‘eggwhite, albumen’ is 
isolated within Semitic. Moreover, even though the Proto-Indo-European form 
is traditionally reconstructed as *oujom ‘egg’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:783—784; 
Mann 1984—1987:897—898), no single reconstruction can account for all of 
the forms found in the Indo-European daughter languages (cf. Walde 1927— 
1932.1:21—22 for discussion; see also Buck 1949:4.48; Kilday 2017; Schindler 
1969; Zair 2011). Accordingly, there are difficulties with this etymology. If this 
is a valid etymology, it would imply that the Proto-Indo-European form is to be 
reconstructed as *2,0u2,iom “egg”, with short vowel in the first syllable and a 
laryngeal (#2, [= *AA]) between *u and “i (the long vowel found in the first 
syllable of the forms attested in several of the Indo-European daughter 
languages would then be due to compensatory lengthening following the loss of 
this laryngeal). There may have been a non-apophonic *o (original, or 
inherited, *o) in the first syllable, in which case the Proto-Nostratic form would 
have been *?ow-h-. Reconstructing a medial laryngeal (*a, [= */^]) would also 
account for the Germanic developments (cf. Jasanoff 1978a:85; Lehmann 
1952:44, §4.44d; Lindeman 1964:112—114, §10.2). *2owhh-yo-m (traditional 
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*2,0u2,iom) “egg” cannot, as is often assumed, be a derivative of the common 
Proto-Indo-European word for 'bird', which requires an initial a-coloring 
laryngeal (preserved in Armenian [cf. Winter 1965a:102 and 107]: *Ahhéw-i-s 
[*Aháw-i-s], #hhw-ey-s (cf. Pokorny 1959:86 *auei-; Mallory—Adams 1997:66 
*h,euei- [nom. *h,éuis, gen. *h,uéis]) > Armenian hav “bird, hen, chicken’ (cf. 
Htibschmann 1897:465); Latin avis ‘a bird’ (De Vaan 2008:65—66 *h,eu-i-); 
Umbrian (acc.) avif ‘bird’; Sanskrit (nom. sg.) vi-h, (Rigveda) vé-h ‘a bird’ 
(Mayrhofer 1956---1980.111:265--266 *a,éui-s, *2,uéi-s); etc. 


681. Proto-Nostratic root *?oy-: 


(vb.) *Poy- ‘to be by oneself, to be alone’; 
(n.) *2oy-a ‘solitude, aloneness’; (adj.) ‘single, alone; one’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?Vy- ‘single, alone; one’: Proto-Semitic *2ay-am- ‘(to be) 


single, alone’ > Arabic ?ama (root /?ym/) “to be without a husband or a 
wife (single, divorced, widowed); to lose one’s wife, to become a widower; 
to lose one’s husband, to become a widow’, ?ayma ‘widowhood’, ?ayyim 
(pl. ?ayama) ‘unmarried man or woman; widow, widower’. D. Cohen 
1970— :17 *’ym; Steingass 1884:99—100; Wehr 1976:37, Zammit 
2002:85; Biberstein-Kazimirski 1875.1:95—96. The following Berber 
forms may belong here as well, assuming development from Pre-Proto- 
Berber *?-y-w > *y-y-w > Proto-Berber (m.) *yrw-án, (f.) *yrw-àt (Prasse 
1974:404) or (m.) *iyyaw-an, (f.) *iyyaw-at (Militarév 1988:101—107), 
participle meaning ‘being alone, sole, unique’ (> ‘one’): Tuareg yan (f. yət) 
“one, a certain one, someone’; Siwa agan, igan (f. got, igat) ‘one’; Nefusa 
ugun (f. ugat) ‘one’; Ghadames yun (f. yut) ‘one’; Wargla iggan (f. iggot) 
‘one’; Mzab iggan (f. iggat) ‘one’; Tamazight yiwan, yun (f. yiwt, yut) 
‘one’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha yan (f. yat) ‘one’; Riff ig, igan (f. ict), iwan (f. 
iwat) ‘one’; Kabyle yiwan (f. yiwet) ‘one’; Chaoia iji (f. ijt) ‘one’; Zenaga 
yun ‘one’. Haddadou 2006—2007:224. 

Proto-Indo-European “?oy- “single, alone; one’ (with non-apophonic -o-) 
(extended forms: *?oy-no-, *?oy-wo-, *Poy-k'o-): (A) #Poy-no-: Latin tinus 
‘one’ [Old Latin oinos]; Umbrian unu ‘one’; Old Irish den, din ‘one’; 
Welsh un ‘one’; Gothic ains ‘one’; Old Icelandic einn ‘one’; Faroese ein 
‘one’; Danish en ‘one’; Norwegian ein ‘one’; Old Swedish en ‘one’; Old 
English an ‘one; alone, sole, lonely; singular, unique’; Old Frisian an, en 
‘one’; Old Saxon én ‘one’; Dutch een ‘one’; Old High German ein ‘one’ 
(New High German ein); Albanian njé ‘one’; Lithuanian vienas (with 
unexplained initial v-) ‘one; alone’; Latvian viéns ‘one’; Old Prussian ains 
‘one’; Old Church Slavic in» “some(one), other’; Russian Church Slavic 
inokyj “only, sole, solitary’; Russian inój [unoii] ‘different, other” — it is 
also found in Greek oivn, oivóg ‘roll of one (in dice)’. (B) *?oy-wo-: 
Avestan aéva- ‘one’; Old Persian aiva- ‘one’ — it is also found in Greek 
oioc ‘alone, lone, lonely’ (Cyprian oiFoc). (C) *2oy-k^o-: Sanskrit éka-h 
‘one’; Mitanni (“Proto-Indic”) aika- ‘one’. Pokorny 1959:286 *oi-nos 
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‘one’; Walde 1927—1932.1:101*oi-nos; Mann 1984—1987:866 *oinos, -à 
‘one; unit’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995:741 *oi- ‘one’ (extended forms: 
*oi-no-, *oi-k'o-, *oi-wo-); Watkins 1985:45 *oi-no- and 2000:59 *oi-no- 
‘one, unique’; Mallory—Adams (eds.) 1997:398—399 *oi-no-s ~ *oi-uo-s 
~ *oi-ko-s (or *hj;oi-no-s ~ *h,oi-uo-s ~ *h,oi-ko-s) and 2006:61 *A;oi-no-s 
‘one’; Boisacq 1950:691 and 692; Frisk 1970--1973.11:364 *oino-s and 
IE367 *oiuo-s; Chantraine 1968--1980.11:784 and 11:786; Hofmann 
1966:228; Beekes 2010.11:1058 *Hoi-no-; De Vaan 2008:642 *Hoi-no-; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965---1972.11:821---823, Ernout—Meillet 1979:748— 
749; Lindsay 1894:409; Sihler 1995:405 *oy-: *oy-no-, *oy-wo-, and 
possibly *oy-ko-; Matasovic 2009:304—305; Kroonen 2013:11 Proto- 
Germanic *aina- « Proto-Indo-European *Hoi-Hn-o-; Lehmann 1986:17 
*oy-no- “sole, alone; one’; Feist 1939:24 “oi-no-, Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1:137, 1909:3, and 1910--1911.1:190--192, De Vries 1977:97; 
Onions 1966:627 Common Germanic *ainaz; Klein 1971:513 *oi-nos; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:157—158; Kluge—Seebold  1989:169 Proto- 
Germanic *aina-; Orél 1998:304—305 and 2003:9 Proto-Germanic 
*ainaz; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1239—1240; Smoczynski 2007.1:747— 
748 Proto-Baltic *ai-na- < Proto-Indo-European *H;oi-no-; Derksen 
2008:212 and 212—213 *HiH-no-; Burrow 1973:248; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:126 *oi-(ko-); Szemerényi 1996:222. Notes: (1) According to 
Kloekhorst (2008:181—182) and Puhvel (1984— .1/2:73), Hittite a-an-ki 
*once' is related to the above forms. Kloekhorst derives it from Proto-Indo- 
European “Hoionki. (2) Latin aequus “level, equal’, on the other hand, 
does not belong here (cf. De Vaan 2008:27). 

C. Uralic: Proto-Samoyed *oj- ~ *aj- ‘one’ > Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan 
^o'ai ‘one’ (gen. “oadan), ^o'alá ‘single, alone’, “o’alei’, “o’adu’ ‘once’; 
Motor ójlák (?) ‘one’ (only in independent use). Castrén 1854:193 and 
1855:45; Helimski 1997:145, 326 (no. 798) (Motor) and 1998a:500, table 
16.9, (Nganasan) (yu?)aiP? ~ (gu?)aj ‘one’, numerical adverb (yu?)adu? 
‘once’. Note: Not related to Proto-Samoyed *op ‘one’ (cf. Blazek 1999b: 
90). 

D. Altaic: Tungus: Oroch ojoke “some, one’. 


Buck 1949:13.33 alone, only (adj., adv.); Blazek 1999b. 


682. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2ul-a ‘the bottom or lowest part of anything; the sole of 
the foot; soil, earth, ground, land’: 


Semantics as in Latin sd/um “the bottom or lowest part of anything; the sole of 
the foot; soil, earth, ground, land' (cf. Buck 1949:1.212). 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *ulla ‘earth, land’ > Hadiyya uulla, 
u(u)lla ‘country, land’; Kambata ulla(-ta) ‘earth’, ulla-ta ‘land’; Sidamo 
ulla ‘earth, land’. Hudson 1989:44, 55, and 88. 
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B. 


Proto-Altaic “ila “sole of foot or footwear; basis, foundation’: Proto- 
Tungus “ola-ci “short boots’ > Evenki olot, olocik ‘short boots’; Lamut / 
Even olaciq ‘short boots’; Negidal olot ‘short boots’; Ulch o/fuma ‘short 
boots’; Orok olldci “short boots’; Oroch oldci “short boots’; Solon alóci, 
oloci ‘short boots’. Proto-Mongolian “ula ‘sole of foot or footwear; basis, 
foundation’ > Written Mongolian ula ‘sole of foot or footwear; basis, 
foundation’; Khalkha u/ ‘sole of foot or footwear; basis, foundation’; 
Buriat ula ‘sole of foot or footwear; foundation, basis’; Kalmyk u/ ‘sole of 
foot or footwear; basis, foundation’; Moghol ulo “sole of foot or footwear; 
basis, foundation’; Dagur uale ‘sole of foot or footwear; basis, foundation’; 
Bonan / Baoan /a 'sole of foot or footwear; basis, foundation'. Proto- 
Turkic *u/ ‘foundation; sole (of foot)’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) ultay 
“sole (of foot)’; Karakhanide Turkic ul ‘foundation’, ulday “sole (of foot)’; 
Turkish oltan, (dial.) oltay “sole (of foot)’; Turkmenian o/tag ‘sole (of 
foot)’; Uzbek ulton “sole (of foot)’; Uighur ulta “sole (of foot)’, (dial.) al, 
ul “basis, foundation’; Tatar ŭltan ‘sole (of foot)’; Bashkir ŭltan “sole (of 
foot)’; Kazakh iltan “sole (of foot)’; Noghay ultan ‘sole (of foot)’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) ultag, ultan, iltam ‘sole (of foot)’; Tuva ulduy ‘sole (of 
foot); Yakut ulluy ‘sole (of foot). Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1492—1493 “ila ‘sole, footwear’. 


Sumerian ùl ‘field(s), cultivated land’, úlul ‘field; steppe, open land’, ulul 
‘field’. 


Buck 1949:1.212 earth = ground, soil; 1.23 plain, field; 12.34 bottom. 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 30, *?u/V ‘soil, foundation, earth’. 


683. Proto-Nostratic deictic stem indicating distance farthest away from the speaker 
* Pul- (~ *Pol-) “that over there, that yonder’: 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *?illa, *Pillay, *?ul(l)ja demonstrative pronoun 
stem > Hebrew 7é/ [DX], ?elleh [198] ‘these’; Imperial Aramaic ?/h, ?In, 
?lw ‘these’; Phoenician ?/ ‘these’; Akkadian ullū ‘those’; Arabic ?ula 
‘these’; Sabaean ?/ ‘these’; Soqotri elhe ‘those’; Geez / Ethiopic (m.) ?allu 
[^iv], (£) ?alla [AA] ‘these’; Tigre (m.) ?all-om ‘these’; Amharic allih 
‘these’. D. Cohen 1970— :18—20; Klein 1987:28; Leslau 1987:17—18; 
Lipinski 1997:315—323. 

Proto-Indo-European “?ol- demonstrative pronoun stem: Latin (later 
variants of ollus, etc.) ille, illa, illud ‘that’, olim ‘at that time’, ole, olle, 
ollus, olus, olla ‘that’, ultra (« *oltrad) “beyond, on the far side, farther’; 
Umbrian ulo, ulu “there, at that place’; Old Church Slavic lani (< *ol-nei) 
‘last year’. Pokorny 1959:24—26 *al-, *ol- demonstrative stem; Walde 
1927—1932.1:84—86 “al-, *ol-; Mann 1984—1987:872—873 *olni “then, 
formerly’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:309, 460, and 461; Walde—Hofmann 
1965--1972.1:679--680 and I1:206--207, Sihler 1995:393—394, 8377.4 
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*ol- ‘that, yonder’; De Vaan 2008:298; Lindsay 1894:430 and 436—437; 
Buck 1933:225—226. Note: The initial i- found in the later Latin forms 
ille, illa, illud is usually explained as due to the influence of is ‘that’. 


Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 28, */?/o/V “that (visible): Bomhard—Kerns 1994:566, 
no. 431. 


684. Proto-Nostratic root *?um- (~ *?om-): 
(vb.) *2um- “to bear, to give birth’; 
(n.) *?um-a ‘offspring, descendant? 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *?um- '(vb.) to bear, to give birth; (n.) clan, kinsmen’: 
Proto-Semitic *?umm- ‘people, clan’ > Hebrew ?ummah [TAN] “clan, tribe, 
nation, people’; Aramaic ?immd ‘people, nation’; Ugaritic úmt ‘sibling, 
kinsman’; Arabic ?umma ‘nation, people, generation’; Akkadian ummatu 
“people, army’; Tigre ?ammdt ‘nation, tribe, people’. Klein 1987:34, D. 
Cohen 1970— :23. (?) Berber: Tuareg iman “soul, person’; Nefusa iman 
“person”, Wargla iman ‘soul, person’; Mzab iman “soul, life-force, self”: 
Riff iman “soul, life, person’; Chaouia iman ‘person, being’. Also used in 
the formation of reflexive pronouns: Nefusa iman-annas ‘himself’; Mzab 
iman-as ‘himself’; Tuareg iman-in ‘myself’; Riff iman-as ‘himself’; 
Kabyle iman-iw ‘myself’, iman-ik ‘yourself’; Chaouia iman-as ‘oneself, 
himself, herself. Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *?im-i- (assimilated from 
“Pum-i-) “people” > Iraqw imi ‘people’; Alagwa imi ‘crowd’; Burunge im- 
et ‘people’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?umut’- ‘to give birth’ > Burunge 
murungu ‘navel’; Alagwa mugungu ‘navel’; Dahalo ?umus- ‘to give birth’, 
Pumusikud- “to be born’. Ehret 1980:295. Orél—Stolbova 1995:34, no. 
131, *?um- ‘people’. 

Dravidian: Tamil umpal ‘descendant’; Toda ub- in song-units: en mox 
uba', en mary uba: “Oh my child". Burrow—Emeneau 1984:61, no. 639. 
Proto-Altaic *umu- “to bear, to give birth’: Proto-Tungus *omu-/*umu- 
*(vb.) to lay eggs; (n.) offspring, descendant, grandchild’ > Evenki umii- 
‘to lay eggs’, omolgi ‘offspring, descendant, grandchild’; Lamut / Even 
omolgo ‘offspring, descendant, grandchild’; Negidal omolgi ‘offspring, 
descendant, grandchild’; Manchu omolo ‘grandson’; Spoken Manchu 
(Sibo) omala ‘offspring, descendant, grandchild’; Jurchen omo-lo 
‘offspring, descendant, grandchild’; Oroch omold ‘daughter-in-law’; Udihe 
omolo ‘offspring, descendant, grandchild’; Solon omoli “offspring, 
descendant, grandchild’. Proto-Mongolian *(h)umay ‘womb’ > Written 
Mongolian umay ‘womb’; Khalkha umay ‘womb’; Buriat umay ‘womb’; 
Kalmyk omd ‘female ancestor’; Ordos omá ‘womb’. Poppe 1955:32. Note: 
the Mongolian forms cited above may be loans from Turkic. Proto-Turkic 
“umay “placenta, afterbirth; goddess of birth” > Old Turkish (Old Uighur) 
umay ‘placenta, afterbirth’; Karakhanide Turkic umay ‘placenta, afterbirth; 
goddess of birth’; Turkish umacı ‘ogre, bogy man’; Kirghiz umay “goddess 
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of birth’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1498 *umu ‘to bear, to give 
birth". The following probably belong here as well: Proto-Altaic *umu-tki 
“egg”: Proto-Tungus *umü-kta ‘egg’ > Evenki umükta ‘egg’; Lamut / Even 
umtb ‘egg’; Negidal omukta ‘egg’; Manchu umyan, umcan ‘egg’; Spoken 
Manchu (Sibo) umahan ‘egg’; Ulch omukta ‘egg’; Nanay / Gold omaqta 
‘egg’; Oroch umukta ‘egg’; Udihe umukta ‘egg’; Solon umatta ‘egg’. 
Proto-Mongolian *ómdege, “emdiige “egg” > Middle Mongolian 
Ondege(n), Omdege(n), Gndtige, Omdtige ‘egg’; Khalkha öndög ‘egg’; 
Buriat tindege(n) ‘egg’; Kalmyk dndaga ‘egg’; Ordos öndögö ‘egg’; 
Moghol tinddyon ‘egg’; Dagur enduge ‘egg’; Dongxiang endeci ‘egg’; 
Monguor ndige ‘egg’. Poppe 1955:75. Proto-Turkic *yumurtka ‘egg’ > Old 
Turkic (Old Uighur) yumurtya, yumurya ‘egg’; Karakhanide Turkic 
yumurtya ‘egg’; Turkish yumurta ‘egg’; Gagauz yimirta ‘egg’; Azerbaijani 
yumurta ‘egg’; Turkmenian yumurtca ‘egg’; Uzbek (dial.) yumurtqa ‘egg’; 
Karaim yimirta, imirtxa ‘egg’; Tatar yomirqa ‘egg’; Bashkir yomortqa 
‘egg’; Kirghiz umurtqa ‘egg’; Kazakh Zumirtqa ‘egg’; Noghay yumirtqa 
“egg”, Sary-Uighur yomut ‘egg’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) d'imirtqa ‘egg’; 
Tuva Cuurya ‘egg’; Chuvash sb marda ‘egg’; Yakut simit ‘egg’. Initial *y- 
is most likely due to the influence of Proto-Altaic #namo ‘testicle’ (and/or 
*siomu “round”). Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1499 *umu-tki “egg”. 


Buck 1949:4.47 womb; 4.48 egg; 4.72 bear (of mother). 


685. Proto-Nostratic root #2up?- (onomatopoeic): 


(vb.) *2up^- “to blow’; 
(n.) *2up/-a “puff of air, breath’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?uf- “to blow’: Proto-East Cushitic *2uf(u)f- “to blow’ > 


Burji ufu(u)f- “to blow (on fire)’; Gedeo / Darasa ufuuf-eem- ‘to blow (on 
fire)’; Hadiyya ufa?- ‘to blow (on fire)’; Sidamo uffu ass- ‘to blow (on 
fire)’, ufuuf- ‘to blow (on fire)’; Saho ufu- ‘to breathe’; Afar uff-uy 
“breath”, Bayso ufuuf- ‘to blow’; Dasenech ?uf- ‘to blow’; Elmolo uuf- ‘to 
blow’; Galla / Oromo uff-i jed- ‘to blow’; Konso uff- ‘to inflate’; Gidole 
uff- ‘to blow’; Gawwada u?uf- ‘to blow’; Gollango uff- ‘to blow’; Dobase 
uff- ‘to blow’; Dullay uff- ‘to blow, to inflate’. Sasse 1979:19 and 
1982:183—184; Hudson 1989:29 Proto-Highland East Cushitic *ufuuf- ‘to 
blow (on fire)’. Central Cushitic: Bilin ?uf y- “to blow’; Xamir af y- ‘to 
blow’; Kemant af y- ‘to blow’. Appleyard 2006:34—35. Note: Reinisch 
1887:117 lists Bilin fuf y- ‘to blow’. North Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye fiuf- 
‘to blow’. Reinisch 1895:77. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?uuf- ‘to blow’ > 
Iraqw ufuf- “to blow’; Asa ?uf- ‘to blow’; Ma'a -?ufu ‘to blow (with the 
mouth)’, -?ufuka ‘to give off smoke’; Dahalo ?uuf-/juuf- “to blow’, juufume 
‘wind’. Ehret 1980:294. 

Dravidian: Toda tif ïn- (id-) ‘to blow, to blow away (e.g., ashes)’; Kannada 
uph, uphi ‘sound emitted when strongly blowing with the mouth to remove 
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impurities’; Brahui huf ‘puff of wind, blast, windy talk’, huf kanning ‘to 
blow upon’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:61, no. 633. 


Buck 1949:10.38 blow (vb. intr.). 


686. Proto-Nostratic root *?ut’- (~ *?ot’-): 
(vb.) *?ut’- ‘to stretch, to lengthen’; 
(n.) *2ut'-a ‘wide-open space, outdoor area, exterior; length, distance’; (adj.) 
‘wide, broad, long’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ut’- “wide, broad, long’: Semitic: Arabic ?afaf- ‘long, 
tall’. D. Cohen 1970— :16. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?ud- (or *ud- or 
#Puud- or *uud-) “wide, broad’ > Iraqw ur ‘big, large’, uraw- ‘to grow up’, 
ures- “to rear’; K’wadza ulungayo “wide, broad’; Ma'a uda ‘far’. Ehret 
1980:295. 

B. Dravidian: Irula uddya ‘long’; Kota udm ‘length’; Kannada udda, uddi, 
uddu ‘height, length, depth’; Kodagu udda ‘length, height’, uddaté ‘long’; 
Tulu udda ‘length, distance’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:60, no. 621. 
Malayalam utakuka ‘to prosper, to thrive’; Kannada odagu, odugu, odavu 
‘to become endowed with power, to prosper, to thrive, to increase’; Tulu 
odaguni ‘to prosper’; Telugu odavu ‘to flourish’, odalu ‘to increase, to 
flourish’, odugu, oduvu '(vb.) to increase, to thrive; (n.) abundance’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:59, no. 605. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *2Uf'- ‘out, out of, outside, away from’: Sanskrit 
(prefix) ud- *up, upwards; upon, on; over, above; out, out of, away from, 
apart’, uttara-h “upper, higher, superior’, uttamd-h ‘uppermost, highest’; 
Old Persian ud ‘up’; Gothic (adv.) at ‘out’, (adv.) uta ‘outside’, (adv.) 
utana “from outside, up to’; Old Icelandic út ‘out, towards the outer side’, 
uti ‘out, out of doors’; Swedish ut ‘out’; Danish ud ‘out’; Old English at 
‘out’, iite ‘outside, in the open air’, iiterra “outer, exterior’, iitan ‘outside, 
from outside’, ytan “to drive out, to banish’; Old Frisian it ‘out’; Old 
Saxon üt ‘out’; Dutch uit ‘out’; Old High German wz ‘out’ (New High 
German aus), üzan(a) (adv.) ‘outside’; Latin äs- in üsque ‘at every point, 
through and through, from...to, all the way, continuously’. Pokorny 
1959:1103—1104 “iid- “up, out’; Walde 1927—1932.1:189—190 “iid: 
Mann 1984—1987:1473—1474 “iid, “iid- ‘out, off, away, up’, 1475 
*iidskos ‘high’, and 1475 *ud-ter- (*üter-) ‘extreme, outer, upper, further’; 
Watkins 1985:72 *ud- (also “iid-) and 2000:94 *ud- (also “iid-) “up, out’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:243 *ut[^]-, *ut’- and 1995.1:212 *uth-, *ut’- 
‘up, out’; Mallory—Adams 1997:612 *üd ‘upward, out (from under)’; 
Mayrhofer 1956--1980.1:101 and I:102; Lindsay 1894:595 “ud ‘out, up 
out’; De Vaan 2008:646; Walde—Hofmann 1965---1972.11:844, Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:756; Orél 2003:437 Proto-Germanic “it, 437 *ütai, 437 
*ütané, 437 *ütaraz, 437 *ütjanan; Kroonen 2013:562 “iit “out” and 563 
*uz ‘out (of)'; Feist 1939:537; Lehmann 1986:384 “iid- ‘upward’; De 
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Vries 1977:636 *ud-; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.11:406—408 *üd; Onions 
1966:636; Klein 1971:523 *ud ‘up, out, away’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:39 
*üd; Kluge—Seebold 1989:49 *ud-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:425. Note: 
The original meaning was ‘wide-open space, outdoor area, exterior’. 


Buck 1949:12.57 long; 12.61 wide, broad. 


22.35. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *h 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
h- h- Ø- Ø- h- Ø- Ø- Ø- 
-h- -h- -Ø- -Ø- -h- -Ø- -Ø- -Ø- 
687. Proto-Nostratic root *hag- (~ *hag-): 


(vb.) *hag- ‘to burn, to be on fire, to be aflame, to be ablaze, to shine 
brightly’; 
(n.) *hag-a ‘midday heat, heat of sun, sunlight’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *hag- ‘to burn, to be on fire, to be aflame, to be ablaze, to 


shine brightly’: Proto-Semitic *hag-ag- ‘to burn, to be on fire, to be 
aflame, to be ablaze’ > Arabic hagga ‘to burn, to be on fire, to be aflame; 
to flame, to blaze, to be ablaze; to set ablaze, to stir up, to stroke (the fire)’; 
Akkadian agagu ‘to be angry, to flare up with anger’; Hebrew *hayiy 
[3737] ‘heat, fervor of mind’; Sheri / Jibbali ehgég ‘to make a big blaze, to 
flash’; Tigrinya hagdgd ‘to give off a strong odor, to smell strong, to 
smoke (fire)’. D. Cohen 1970— :6 and 364; Von Soden 1965—1981.1:14; 
Murtonen 1989:155. Proto-Semitic *hag(i)r- ‘hottest time of day, midday, 
noon’ > Arabic hagara (inf. tahgir) ‘to travel in the heat of midday’, hagr 
‘hottest time of day’, hagira ‘midday heat, midday, noon’, hagir ‘midday 
heat’, hagira ‘midday heat, midday, noon’, hagiri ‘midday’; Sheri / Jibbali 
hogar ‘midday’; Mehri (heger), hagariit “to be hot at midday’, hgor ‘to go 
out in the midday heat’. D. Cohen 1970— :369--370. (?) Geez / Ethiopic 
hagwaza [U%@H] “to produce light, to make produce light’ (if not a 
misprint for hanwaza [V7@H]). Leslau 1987:216. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*hag- ‘full moon’ (that is, ‘that which is shining or bright’) > Iraqw homo 
‘full moon’; Dahalo hage ‘moon’. Ehret 1980:306. 

Dravidian: Kurux axrna ‘to warm oneself (by the fire, in the sun)’; Malto 
awge ‘to expose to the heat of the sun or fire’, awgre ‘to bask in the sun, to 
warm oneself at a fire’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:4, no. 18. 
Proto-Indo-European *heg?- [*hag'-] ‘day’: Sanskrit ahi-h “the sun’, dhar, 
ahas- (gen. sg. dhnah) “a day’, (Vedic) (nom. pl.) dha ‘a day’; Avestan 
(gen. pl.) asngm (base azan-) ‘a day’. Semantic development from ‘heat of 
sun, sunlight’ to “daylight, daytime, day’. Pokorny 1959:7 “agher-, 
*üshen-, “aghes- (or “Ogher-, etc.) ‘day’; Walde 1927—1932.1:849—850 
*aghr-, *aghn-, “aghes- (or *oéhr-, etc.); Mann 1984—1987:863 *ogh- (?) 
(variant *ogh-) ‘day, spirit’; Mallory—Adams 1997:149 *h,éghyr ‘day’; 
Watkins 1985:1 *agh- and 2000:1*agh- ‘a day’ (considered as a span of 
time); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:68. 
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D. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *akaka ‘hot’: Alyutor n-akaka-qin ‘hot’, 
akaka-s’an ‘hottest’; Kamchadal / Itelmen xka-laX ‘hot’, xkakkam “heat (in 
summer)’. Fortescue 2005:339. 


Buck 1949:1.53 moon; 14.41 day. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:588— 589, no. 461. 


688. Proto-Nostratic root *hakh- (~ *hak?-): 
(vb.) *Aak^- ‘to be sluggish, slow; to do or approach something gradually, 
slowly, step by step’; (adv.) ‘slowly, gradually’; 
(n.) *hak^-a ‘slowness, gradualness, sluggishness’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *hak-ay- ‘to be lazy, idle, inactive’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic hakaya [Uff], hakaya [dh] ‘to be lazy, sluggish; to be slack, 
inactive; to be weary; to languish; to be indolent’, hakkay ‘sluggard, 
indolent, inert, idle, languishing, lazy, slothful, negligent’, haket 
‘weariness, idleness, slothfulness, laziness, apathy, inertia, negligence’; 
Tigre hakka “to be weary, indolent’; Tigrinya hakdyd ‘to be weary, 
indolent’; Amharic haket ‘indolence’ (Geez loan). Metathesis in: Arabic 
kahiya “to be weak, cowardly’; Hebrew kahah [MJJ] ‘to be or grow dim, 
faint’; Aramaic kaha “to grow dim, to be sad’. Murtonen 1989:228; Klein 
1987:271; Leslau 1987:216—217. 

B. Proto-Altaic *ak'e ‘to advance gradually, slowly’: Proto-Mongolian “aki-, 
*akuy- ‘(vb.) to advance gradually; (n.) work, earnings, mode of life’ > 
Written Mongolian aki- ‘to advance, to progress, to move forward, to 
increase’, akica ‘advancement, progress, success’; Khalkha ayi- ‘to 
advance, to approach step by step; to advance in years; to promote’, ayui 
‘being, existence, life’; Buriat ayi- ‘to advance slowly’; Kalmyk ayü “work, 
earnings, mode of life’; Ordos ay"? ‘work, earnings, mode of life’. Proto- 
Turkic *(i)akuru- (< *ake-ru-) ‘slowly, quietly, gradually’ > Old Turkic 
(Old Uighur) aquru ‘slowly, quietly, gradually’; Karakhanide Turkic aqru, 
aqrun ‘slowly, quietly, gradually’; Tatar ekren, ekerten, (dial) ekert 
‘slowly, quietly, gradually’; Bashkir agrin ‘slowly, quietly, gradually’; 
Kirghiz aqirin ‘slowly, quietly, gradually’; Kazakh agirin ‘slowly, quietly, 
gradually’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) aqqirin, aqqir-aqqir ‘slowly, quietly, 
gradually’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:282 “ak'e ‘to advance 
gradually, slowly’. 


Buck 1949:14.22 slow (adj.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 759, *hakV ‘slow, 
inactive’. 


689. Proto-Nostratic root *hak’- (~ *hak’-): 
(vb.) *hak’- ‘to press, squeeze, pack, or cram together; to confine, to oppress’; 
(n.) *hak’-a ‘oppression, affliction, pain’ 
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Proto-Afrasian *hak’- ‘to press, to squeeze hard, to cause pain’: Semitic: 
Arabic hakaga ‘to be weak, to be weakened by an illness or by hunger’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :446. Egyptian hq ‘to oppress, to inflict pain, to diminish’ 
(medical term), Aq ‘head ailment’, hqs ‘to defraud, to steal’. Hannig 
1995:498; Faulkner 1962:160; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.2:503. 
[Dravidian: Kannada agacu, agucu, agusu ‘to press firmly, to confine, to 
hold firmly’, agacat(a)lu, agacat(a)le, agacatu ‘affliction, trouble’; Telugu 
agacatlu ‘troubles, difficulties, affliction’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:3, no. 
2.] Either here or with Proto-Nostratic *hag- (~ *hag-) ‘(to be) pressed or 
weighed down; (to be) oppressed; (to be) disheartened, vexed, distressed, 
afflicted, troubled’. 

Proto-Indo-European *Aek-os- [*hak’-os-] ‘pain, affliction, injury’: 
Sanskrit ägas- ‘transgression, sin, offense, injury, fault’; Greek yog 
‘curse, guilt, pollution’; Old English acan ‘to ache’, ece ‘ache, pain’. 
Pokorny 1959:8 *agos- ‘fault, blemish’; Walde 1927—1932.1:38 *agos-; 
Mann 1984—1987:2 *agos, -es- ‘evil; bitterness, harshness, turmoil’; 
Watkins 1985:1 *ag-es- and 2000:2 *ag-es- ‘fault, guilt’? (perhaps < ‘to 
cause mental pain’); Uhlenbeck 1898—1899.1:30; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:70; Boisacq 1950:9; Frisk 1970--1973.1:14, Chantraine 1968— 
1980.I:13 (Chantraine rejects the comparison of Greek &yog with Sanskrit 
dgas-), Beekes 2010.1:14—15 *(H)ieh,g-; Hofmann 1966:2; Prellwitz 
1905:5; Orél 2003:11 Proto-Germanic *akanan; Kroonen 2013:18 Proto- 
Germanic *akan- ‘to ache’; Onions 1966:8—9 Old English ece « *akis; 
Klein 1971:7 — English ache is *of uncertain origin"; Skeat 1898:6. 
Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *akta- ‘to press, cram, or pack together; to 
confine, to trap’ > Finnish ahta- ‘to stuff, to cram, to pack; to set or put 
(traps, snares)’, ahta- riihtd ‘to fill the kiln, to put corn into the kiln for 
drying’, ahtauma ‘constriction, contraction’, ahtautu- ‘to pack, to cram, to 
crowd’, ahtojdd ‘pack-ice’; Estonian ahta-, ahti- “to stuff, to cram, to 
pack’, ahta- reht ‘to put corn into the kiln’, ahtake(ne) ‘narrow, straight, 
slender, slim’; Lapp / Saami vuoktinje ‘frame for drying nets’; Mordvin 
(Moksha) afto- ‘to set (nets or traps)’, aftuma ‘fishing-net, trap, snare’, 
(Erza) avtuma ‘fishing-net’; (7) Cheremis / Mari opte- “to put, to load (e.g., 
flour in a bin, hay or wood on a load); to build (a nest, of a bird); to pour 
out (water); to set (nets, traps)’, optós, oktôš “snare (for catching birds or 
hares), net (for catching wild animals, e.g., foxes)’; Zyrian / Komi okty- “to 
set a trap’, oktym, oktyn ‘ledger-tackle’; Ostyak / Xanty ygat- “to hang 
(up); to spread (the seine or the nets, on poles to dry)'. Collinder 1955:71 
and 1977:88, Rédei 1986—1988:5—6 *akta-. 

Proto-Eskimo *aka(a) and *akaka ‘ouch!’ (exclamation of pain): Central 
Alaskan Yupik akaka(taki), akkatak, (Nelson Island, Hooper Bay-Chevak) 
akaa ‘ouch!’; Sirenik aka-kaa expression of surprise; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit a?aa cry of pain; Greenlandic Inuit ayaa ‘ouch!’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:10. 
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Buck 1949:11.28 harm, injure, damage (vb.); 16.31 pain, suffering. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:587, no. 459. 


690. Proto-Nostratic root *hal- (~ *hal-): 
(vb.) *hal- ‘to light up, to beam forth, to shine, to brighten up, to radiate’; 
(n.) *hal-a ‘clearness, brightness, radiance, purity’; (adj.) ‘clear, pure, bright, 
shining, radiant’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *hal- ‘to light up, to beam forth, to shine, to brighten up, to 
radiate’: Proto-Semitic *hal-al- “to light up, to shine, to brighten up, to 
radiate’ > Akkadian e/élu ‘to purify, to make clean’, ellu “clean, pure, 
bright, shining’, elliš ‘in a pure fashion, brilliantly’, ellūtu “purity”, Eblaite 
ul-lum ‘festival’; Ugaritic hill ‘new moon’ (?); Hebrew halal 57] “to 
shine’, Aelel [597] (appellative) ‘shining one’ (epithet of the king of 
Babylon); Arabic halla ‘to appear, to come up, to show (new moon); to 
shout with joy, to rejoice, to exult, to jubilate; to shine, to gleam, to glow, 
to be radiant; to beam with joy’, tahallala ‘it shone, gleamed', hilal ‘new 
moon’; Geez / Ethiopic halal [UAA] ‘new moon’ (Arabic loan), 
(denominative) halala [UAA] ‘to shine, to be bright’; Amharic halal ‘full 
moon’. D. Cohen 1970— :414—417; Leslau 1987:217; Klein 1987:152; 
Murtonen 1989:157; Zammit 2002:420. Berber: Tuareg tallit “(lunar) 
month, new moon’; Ghadames lal “to be born’; Nefusa Jal ‘to be born’; 
Wargla Zal “to come to light, to be born’, tlallit ‘birth, coming to light’; 
Mzab [lal “to be born’, tlallit ‘birth’; Tamazight lal “to be born, to appear’, 
talalit ‘birth’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha Jal “to be born’, talalit ‘birth’; Riff lal, 
rar ‘to be born’, talalit, tararit ‘birth’; Kabyle lal “to be born, to lay (eggs), 
to break (dawn)’, talalit ‘birth’; Chaouia lal “to be born, to break (day)’, 
talalit “birth”. Orél—Stolbova 1995:262, no. 1176, *hilal- ‘new moon’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil alari ‘beauty’; Kannada alampu, lampu ‘beauty, 
ornament, pleasure, magnificence’; Telugu alararu ‘to shine, to glitter; to 
suit well, to be proper, to be fit; to rejoice, to be pleased’, alarincu ‘to 
please, to gratify’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:24, no. 248. 

C. Proto-Indo-European */Ael-b^o-s [*hal-b^o-s]| ‘white; cloud, whiteness’: 
Hittite (nom. sg.) al-pa-as ‘cloud’; Greek óAqog ‘whiteness, white 
leprosy’; Latin albus ‘white’; Umbrian alfu ‘white’; Old Icelandic elptr 
“swan” (named for its white color); Old English ielfetu ‘swan’; Old High 
German albiz ‘swan’; Old Church Slavic lebedo (< Proto-Slavic *olb-edb) 
“swan”, Czech labud ‘swan’; Polish fabedz ‘swan’; Russian /ébed' [me6en5] 
‘swan’. Pokorny 1959:30—31 *albho- ‘white’; Walde 1927—1932.1:92— 
94 *albho-; Mann 1984—1987:14 *albhos ‘white’; Watkins 1985:2 
*albho- and 2000:3 *albho- ‘white’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:783 
*alb["Jo- and 1995.1:685 *alb"o- ‘white, white-colored’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:641 *h,elbhos ‘white’; Puhvel 1984— _ .1/2:37—38; Kloekhorst 
2008b:169; Boisacq 1950:48, Frisk 1970--1973.1:81--82, Chantraine 
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1968--1980.1:67, Beekes 2010.1:77—78 *h,elb"o-; Hofmann 1966:14 
*albhos; De Vaan 2008:32; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:26—27; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:20; Orél 2003:13 Proto-Germanic “albatiz ~ 
#albetiz, Kroonen 2013:20 Proto-Germanic *albut- ‘swan’; De Vries 
1977:101 *albh-; R. Woodhouse 2012:226—227; Derksen 2008:365—366 
#h,elb!-ond-i-. 


Sumerian a/-e ‘to light up, to shine, to brighten up, to radiate, to beam forth’. 
Buck 1949:1.53 moon; 15.64 white; 16.22 joy; 16.81 beautiful. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:586, no. 457. 


691. Proto-Nostratic root *hal- (~ *hal-): 
(adv.) *hal- ‘else, otherwise’; 
(n.) *hal-a ‘other side’; (adj.) ‘other’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *hal- ‘else, otherwise’: Proto-Southern Cushitic *hal- ‘else, 
otherwise’ > Iraqw halahali ‘sixth finger’; Ma’a hali ‘other’; Dahalo hallo 
“and, with’. Ehret 1980:306. (?) Egyptian hnw “associates, family’. Hannig 
1995:494; Faulkner 1962:159; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.2:494; 
Gardiner 1957:579. Ehret 1995:381, no. 776, *hal-/*hil- ‘other’. 

Proto-Indo-European *hel-yo- [#hal-yo-] ‘else, otherwise; other’: Greek 
&AXogc “another, one besides’, AAG “otherwise, but’; Armenian ayl ‘other’; 
Latin alius “other, another’; Oscan allo ‘other, another; the other’ (= Latin 
alia, cetera); Old Irish aile ‘other’; Welsh ail ‘second’ (Middle Welsh eil); 
Cornish yll, eyll “the one’; Breton eil “the one’; Gothic aljis ‘other’, alja 
“but”, Old Icelandic ella, ellar, elligar “else, otherwise’; Faroese ella ‘else, 
otherwise’; Swedish eller “else, otherwise’; Old Danish aller, elle, aellaes 
“else, otherwise’; Norwegian elles(t) “else, otherwise’; Old English elles 
“otherwise, in another manner, if it were otherwise, else’; Old Frisian elles, 
ellis ‘otherwise’; Middle Dutch e/s ‘otherwise’; Old High German alles, 
elles ‘otherwise’ (New High German als ‘as, than’); Tocharian A alak, B 
alyek, allek ‘other’, A yn-alek “elsewhere, somewhere else’. Pokorny 
1959:25—26 *alios ‘another’; Walde 1927—1932.1:85—86 *alios; Mann 
1984—1987:15 *alia ‘but, yet’, 15 *alio-alio- ‘each other, one another’, 
15—16 *alios ‘other’, 16 *aliote (*aliota, *aliot) ‘elsewhere’, 17 *alter- 
‘other’; Watkins 1985:2 *alyo- and 2000:3 *alyo- ‘other of more than 
two’; Mallory—Adams 1997:411 *h,élios ‘other’; Hofmann 1966:13; 
Boisacq 1950:46 “al-ios, Frisk 1970--1973.1:76--77 *alio-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:63—64; Beekes 2010.1:72—73 *h,el-io-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:30—31 “alios, Ernout—Meillet 1979:21—22; De Vaan 
2008:34; Orél 2003:15 Proto-Germanic *aljaz; Kroonen 2013:23 Proto- 
Germanic *alja- ‘someone else’; Feist 1939:37 and 39 *alios; Lehmann 
1986:27 and 28—29 *alyos; Falk—Torp 1903--1906.1:135 Germanic 
*alja-; De Vries 1977:100; Onions 1966:307 Common Germanic *aljaz; 
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Klein 1971:242—243 *ali-os; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:16; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:22; Adams 1999:28—29 *h,elno-, *h,elyo- ‘other’; Van Windekens 
1976—1982.1:160—161 *ali- : *alio-. 

Uralic: Proto-Ugrian “dl3 (*dl(3)-m3) ‘other (side) > Ostyak / Xanty 
(Yugan) daam ‘other’; Vogul / Mansi (Lower Konda) 33/amp37lt, (Sosva) 
aalampaalt “behind, on the other side (of the water)’; Hungarian (dial.) el, 
elii, elv “region or district on the other side’, (dial.) elvé, elvett ‘on the other 
side, beyond, yonder’, (dial.) elvől ‘from the other side’. Rédei 1986— 
1988:836 “dl3 (*ál(s)-ms). 

Altaic: Written Mongolian alus ‘on the other side; far away’; Khalkha als 
‘far, remote, distant’; Buriat alas ‘on the other side; far away’; Kalmyk als 
‘on the other side; far away’; Ordos alus ‘on the other side; far away’. 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *ælvæ- ‘other, different’: Chukchi alwa-7, 
alwayta “otherwise, in another way’; Kerek alwa-y ‘otherwise’, alwalran, 
alwaki, am-alwa-y ‘other, different’; Koryak alva-y ‘otherwise, not right’; 
Alyutor alva-y “otherwise, not right’; Kamchadal / Itelmen ¢va-#?an “other, 
different’. Fortescue 2005:32—33. 

Proto-Eskimo *alar ‘other (of a pair)’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik ataq ‘(its) 
other, companion, placenta’; Central Alaskan Yupik allaXpak “placenta”: 
Naukan Siberian Yupik alraXpak “placenta”, Central Siberian Yupik alaq 
“other of a pair, companion, afterbirth’, aalraq “other of a cooperating pair 
of boats, hunting partner, another family in the same clan’; Sirenik alaX 
‘companion’, alraX “partner, other of a pair’, alrara ‘second’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit arlaaq ‘placenta, afterbirth'; North Alaskan Inuit alra(i) 
“other one of a pair’, alraaq ‘afterbirth’; Western Canadian Inuit alraq 
‘reticulum of caribou used as bag for carrying blood’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit (Labrador) axxaak ‘placenta’; Greenlandic Inuit arta(r)- ‘one of 
them’, arfaaq ‘afterbirth’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:17. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:590, no. 464. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 770a, */h]al[V2] E 
‘on the other side’. 


692. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *ham-a ‘blackness; black object’; (adj.) ‘black’: 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic #“ham- ‘black’ > Iraqw hanta ‘shadow, 


spirit’; Burunge hante ‘darkness’; Asa huma ‘red’; Ma'a -háme ‘to be 
black’; Dahalo himmate ‘black’. Ehret 1980:304. 

Proto-Indo-European *hem-s- [*ham-s-], *hm-es- ‘blackbird’ (named due 
to its color): Latin merula ‘blackbird’; Welsh mwyalch ‘blackbird’; Breton 
moualch ‘blackbird’; Old English dsle ‘blackbird’ (Modern English ousel, 
ouzel); Old High German amusla, amsala ‘blackbird’ (New High German 
Amsel). Pokorny 1959:35—36 *ames- or *omes- (: *mes- : *ams- : *oms-) 
‘blackbird’; Walde 1927—1932.1:53—54 *ames- or *omes-; Mann 1984— 
1987:20 *amesla (*amasla) ‘blackbird, ouzel’; Watkins 1985:2 *ames- and 
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2000:3 *ams- ‘black; blackbird’; Mallory—Adams 1997:70 *h,emes-I- 
‘blackbird’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:77—78 *ames- or *omes-: 
*mes-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:400; De Vaan 2008:375—376 possible 
“loanword from a non-IE substratum language"; Onions 1966:571 and 
636; Klein 1971:458 and 523; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:19—20 *ames-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:26 *mes-, *ames-. Perhaps also: Sanskrit dsita-h (f. 
ásikni < *ásit-ni) “black, dark’ and Greek &oig ‘slime, mud’ (if from Proto- 
Indo-European *hms- ‘black’). Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:64; Hofmann 
1966:25, Boisacq 1950:87, Frisk 1970--1973.1:162, Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:123, Beekes 2010.1:148--149 (etymology uncertain); Kroonen 
2013:25--26 Proto-Germanic “amslon- ‘blackbird’; Orél 2003:17 Proto- 
Germanic *amslon. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:589, no. 462. 
693. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *ham-a ‘water’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ham- ‘water’: Proto-Semitic *ham-aw/y- ‘to flow, to pour 
forth, to overflow’ > Arabic hama ‘to flow, to pour forth, to overflow, to 
run, to shed tears’, hamiim ‘abounding in water’. D. Cohen 1970— :422— 
423. Proto-Semitic *ham-af- “to shed tears, to cry, to flow’ > Arabic 
hama*a “to shed tears, to cry, to flow, to drop’, hamu® ‘flowing’. D. Cohen 
1970— :425. Proto-Semitic *Aam-ar- ‘to pour out’ > Arabic hamara ‘to 
pour out, to shed (water, tears); to be poured out, to be shed; to pour down 
(rain), to flow (tears)’, hamra ‘shower of rain’, munhamir ‘poured out’; 
Sabaean Amr “ejaculation of semen’; Hebrew mahamorah [TW] 
‘watery pit’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible); (?) Ugaritic mhmrt ‘gullet’. 
D. Cohen 1970— :426, Klein 1987:322; Zammit 2002:421. Proto-Chadic 
*ham- ‘water’ > Sura am ‘water’; Tal ham ‘water’; Yiwom yam ‘water’; 
Fyer ham ‘water’; Dafo-Butura ham ‘water’; Bokkos ham ‘water’; Kulere 
?aam, amm ‘water’; Tangale am ‘water’; Karekare ?am, amu ‘water’; 
Geruma amma ‘water’; Kirfi amma, àmmá ‘water’; Bole amai, amma 
‘water’; Pa'a ambi, ambi ‘water’; Yedina amái, damdi ‘water’; Bade amun 
‘water’; Kotoko-Logone am, am, ?am ‘water’; Migama ammi ‘water’; 
Birgit ?ami ‘water’; Mubi dame, ?àm, ?am ‘water’. Newman 1977:34, no. 
142, *am ‘water’; Jungraithmayr--Ibriszimow 1994.11:340--341. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:258, no. 1156, *ham- ‘water’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil am, am ‘water’, amm-enal onomatopoeic expression of 
filling or overflowing (as of water); Kurux emnd ‘to take a bath (all over 
the body), to be covered all over (with sweat, blood)’, emta?ana ‘to help 
one to bathe, to bathe (a child, corpse)’, amm ‘water, urine, dropsy’; Malto 
amu ‘water’, am-amre “to water (as the mouth)’, amsro ‘waterish’, amye 
‘to bathe (oneself)’, amte “to bathe (another)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:18, 
no. 187. 
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Proto-Indo-European “hem-b?- [*ham-b^-]/*hom-b^-/*hm-b^-, possibly 
also *hem-p'- [*ham-p -|'*hom-p -/*hm-p'- “water, rain, rain-cloud’: 
Sanskrit ámbu ‘water’, ámbhas- ‘water’, abhrám ‘rain-cloud’; Pali ambu 
‘water’, abbha- ‘dark cloud’; Avestan awram ‘cloud’; Greek óppog ‘a 
rain-storm, a thunder-storm; heavy rain; water; a shower’; Armenian amb, 
amp ‘cloud, rain-cloud’; Latin imber ‘a shower, a rain-storm; a rain-cloud; 
water’. I assume here that *hem-b'- [*ham-b^-V*hom-b^-/*hm-b^- “water, 
rain, rain-cloud’ was distinct from *neb^- “sky, cloud’ and that *nemb^- 
was a contamination of what were originally two separate stems. Pokorny 
1959:315—316 (*enebh-): *nebh-, *embh-, *mbh- (contaminated form 
#nembh-), *emb-, *omb- (from *embh-, *ombh-) “wet, water’; Walde 
1927--1932.1:131--132 (*enebh-): *nebh-, *embh-, *mbh- (contaminated 
form *nembh-); *emb-, (*omb-) from *embh-; Mann 1984—1987:824 
*mbhros, -is ‘cloud, vapor, drizzle’, 874 *ombos, -us (*ombaros, *ombro-) 
‘water, rain, rain-cloud’; Mallory—Adams 1997:477 *nbh(ro/ri)- ‘rain’; 
Watkins 1985:46 *ombh-ro- (zero-grade form *mbh-ro-) and 2000:60 
*ombh-ro- ‘rain’ (zero-grade form *mbh-ro-); Mayrhofer 1956---1980.1:43 
and 1:45; Boisacq 1950:106 *mbh-, *embh-, *ombh- and 700; Hofmann 
1966:231 *omb(h)-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:796—797 #enbh-5 *embh-; 
Frisk 1970--1973.11:384--385 *ómbhro-s, *mbhró-, *embhro-; Beekes 
2010.1I:1075; De Vaan 2008:299; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:680— 
681 *mbh-, *emb(h)-, *omb(h)-; *mbhrós; Ernout—Meillet 1979:310: 
“The b of imber can be derived from either #bh or *b.". 

Proto-Altaic “amu “lake, river’: Proto-Tungus *amu- ‘lake, river” > Evenki 
amut ‘lake’; Lamut / Even amar, amar ‘river’; Negidal amut ‘lake’; 
Manchu omo ‘lake, pond’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) oma ‘lake’; Jurchen 
omo ‘lake’; Nanay / Gold amod ‘lake’; Oroch amu ‘lake’; Udihe amuli the 
name of a river; Solon amuzi ‘lake’, amur ‘river’. Proto-Mongolian *ama-n 
‘valley’ > Middle Mongolian ama-sar ‘mountain fold’; Written Mongolian 
ama(n) ‘narrow mountain valley’; Khalkha am(an) “narrow mountain 
valley’; Kalmyk amn ‘valley’; Ordos ama(n) ‘valley’. Note: *ama-n 
‘valley’ should be distinguished from *ama-n ‘mouth’ (on which see 
below). Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:297 *amu ‘river, valley’. 


Buck 1949:1.24 valley; 1.31 water; 1.32 sea; 1.33 lake; 1.36 river; stream; 
brook; 1.73 cloud; 1.75 rain. 


694. Proto-Nostratic root *ham- (~ *ham-): 


(vb.) *ham- ‘to take into the mouth, to eat’; 
(n.) *ham-a ‘mouth’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ham- ‘to take into the mouth, to eat’: Semitic: Arabic 


nahima (< *na-ham-) ‘to have a ravenous appetite, to be insatiable; to be 
greedy, covetous’, naham ‘ravenous hunger, insatiable greed, gluttony’, 
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nahim ‘voracious, insatiable, glutton’. Berber: Tuareg ami ‘mouth, orifice, 
entrance, opening’; Nefusa imi ‘mouth, entrance, opening’; Ghadames ami 
‘mouth, entrance, opening’; Wargla imi ‘mouth, orifice, opening’; Mzab 
imi ‘mouth, orifice, opening’; Tamazight imi ‘mouth, opening, entrance, 
threshold’, timmitt ‘small mouth’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha imi ‘mouth, entrance, 
threshold’; Riff imi ‘mouth, orifice’; Kabyle imi ‘mouth, orifice, entrance, 
threshold’; Chaouia imi ‘mouth, orifice’. Southern Cushitic: Dahalo ham- 
‘to toss a piece of food in the mouth’. West Chadic *ham- ‘to eat’ > Pa’a 
?mma, ma, mmá “to eat’. East Chadic *ham- ‘to eat’? > Kera hame ‘to eat’; 
Somray ?3m- “to eat’. Central Chadic *ham- ‘to eat, to chew’ > Buduma 
ham “to eat’; Daba hamu ‘to eat’; Musgoy ham “to chew’. Jungraithmayr— 
Ibriszimow 1994.11:120--121. Ehret 1995:383, no. 781, *hom- ‘to take 
into the mouth’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:258, no. 1157, *ham- ‘to eat’. 

Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) amli:- ‘to swallow’, amladaj-, emladej- “to 
swallow; to embrace’, amlibe ‘digestive tract’. Nikolaeva 2006:103. 

Proto-Altaic *amo- ‘(vb.) to taste; (n.) mouth, taste’ (*amo-t^a, *amo-sa): 
Proto-Tungus *amya ‘mouth’, *amta- “to taste’ > Evenki amya ‘mouth’, 
amta- “to taste’; Lamut / Even amy» ‘mouth’, amtv- “to taste’; Negidal 
amya ‘mouth’, amta- ‘to taste’; Manchu ayga ‘mouth; opening, hole’; 
Spoken Manchu (Sibo) aya ‘mouth’; Jurchen am-ya ‘mouth’; Ulch ayma 
‘mouth’; Orok amya ~ ayma ‘mouth’; Nanay / Gold amca ‘mouth’; Oroch 
amma ‘mouth’; Udihe ayma ‘mouth’; Solon amma, angai ‘mouth’. Proto- 
Mongolian *ama- ‘mouth’, *amsa- ‘to taste’, *amta ‘taste’ > Written 
Mongolian ama(n) ‘mouth’, amsa- ‘to taste’, amta(n) ‘taste, flavor’; 
Khalkha am ‘mouth’, amsa- ‘to taste’, amt(an) ‘taste’; Buriat aman 
‘mouth’, amha- ‘to taste’, amta(n) ‘taste’; Kalmyk amn ‘mouth’, amsa- ‘to 
taste’, amtn ‘taste’; Ordos ama ‘mouth’, amsa- ‘to taste’, amta ‘taste’; 
Moghol aman, amun ‘mouth’, amsa- ‘to taste’, amta ‘taste’; Dagur ama 
‘mouth’, anta- ‘to taste’, anta ‘taste’; Dongxiang amay ‘mouth’, amusa- 
“to taste’, anda-tu ‘tasty’; Monguor ama ‘mouth’, amusa- “to taste’, amata, 
amta ‘taste’. Poppe 1955:53. Proto-Turkic *um-, *um-sa- (‘to taste, to have 
taste for’ >) ‘(vb.) to hope for, to envy; (n.) an object of hope, desire; hope’ 
> Old Turkic (Old Uighur) umuy ‘an object of hope, desire; hope’; 
Karakhanide Turkic um- ‘to hope for’, umdu ‘an object of hope, desire; 
hope’, umdu-ci ‘beggar’; Turkish um- “to hope, to expect’, umsan- ‘to hope 
for’, umma “hope, expectation’; Gagauz um- ‘to hope for’; Azerbaijani um- 
‘to hope for’, umsun- ‘to be disappointed’, umagac ‘an object of hope, 
desire; hope’; Turkmenian imtil- ‘to wait for food’; Uzbek um- (dial.) ‘to 
hope for’, umsun- ‘to experience a flow of milk in one’s beast and a desire 
to feed a baby’; Karaim um-, umsun- “to hope for’; Tatar omti-I- “to hope 
for’; Kirghiz umu-, umsun- ‘to hope for’, umtul- ‘to strive’; Kazakh umti- 
“to dart, to lunge’; Noghay imti- ‘to dart, to lunge’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) 
umzan- ‘to go in a direction’, umza- ‘to make somebody to go in a 
direction’; Chuvash »"mza- ‘to envy’; Yakut umsu-gu-y- ‘to be keen on, to 
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be addicted’, umnahit ‘beggar’. Poppe 1960:40, 68, 94, 121, and 140; 
Street 1974:7 *ama ‘mouth, opening’, *ama-gay; Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:296—297 *ümo “mouth, taste’ (*amo-t'a, *amo-sa). 


Buck 1949:4.24 mouth; 5.11 eat; 15.31— 15.34 taste (vb.; sb.), 16.62 desire 
(vb.). 


695. Proto-Nostratic root *hay- (~ #hay-): 
(vb.) *hay- ‘to split apart, to open (tr.); to gape, to open the mouth, to yawn’; 
(n.) #hay-a “opening: yawn, gape, mouth; hole; crack, crevice’ 


A. 


B. 


Afrasian: Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya an- ‘to split (wood)’. Hudson 
1989:269. 

Dravidian: Tamil anka “(vb.) to open the mouth; (n.) opening the mouth’, 
ankappu “opening the mouth, thirsting’; Tulu angavuni ‘to yawn, to gape, 
to open the mouth’, anguni ‘to open the mouth, to be seized with a fit of 
yawning’; Kolami aygasi “a yawn’; Naikri aygasi ‘a yawn’; Parji agalp- 
(agalt-) ‘to gape, to open the mouth wide’; Gondi apil-/ayl- “to open the 
mouth’, aggal- ‘gaping, yawning’, anglana ‘to yawn’; Manda arla- ‘to 
open the mouth’; angalanga ‘with mouth agape, with foolish appearance; 
foolishly, crazily’; Kuwi angalacali ‘to gape’; Kurux angina, aggla?ana 
“to gape, to open the mouth wide, to be open’; Malto angle ‘to gape’, anglo 
*open-mouthed'. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:5, no. 34. Tamil anal ‘neck, 
side of the upper jaw, chin, throat, windpipe, beard, dewlap’, anar, anari 
“side of the upper jaw’, anar “neck”, Malayalam ana ‘jaw, hinder part of 
the jaw’, anal ‘jaw, hinder part of the mouth’, annati ‘cheekbone’, anni 
‘inside of the cheek, joint of jaws’; Kota ang ‘lower cheek’; Kannada anal 
“under part of the mouth, mouth’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:12, no. 114. 
Proto-Indo-European */Aen-t^ro- [*han-t'ro-] (‘hole, opening’ >) ‘cave, 
cavern’: Greek &vtpov ‘cave, cavern, grotto’; Latin antrum ‘cave’ (loan 
from Greek); Armenian ayr ‘hollow, cave’. Pokorny 1959:50 *antro-m 
‘hollow, cave’; Mann 1984—1987:28 *antro- ‘interior, hollow’; Boisacq 
1950:64—65; Frisk 1970--1973.1:115, Chantraine 1968—1980.1:93; 
Hofmann 1966:19; Beekes 2010.1:110 (substrate word); Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:49—50; Ernout—Meillet 1979:37. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *aya- ‘to open’ > Finnish avaa- ‘to open, to 
unwrap, to unlock, to unfasten, to untie, to undo, to unbutton, to unstrap, to 
uncork’, avo- ‘open, bare’, avara ‘wide, vast, extensive, broad, spacious’, 
avoin/avoime- ‘open, vacant’, avanto ‘ice-hole’; Estonian ava- ‘to open’; 
Mordvin (Erza) agksima, avsima, (Moksha) aricama ‘ice-hole’ (regular 
deverbative noun from “ayksi-, etc., which may be a frequentative of “ay- 
“to open’); Vogul / Mansi 6d4qw- “to take off (a garment)’; Ostyak / Xanty 
(Kazym) 0yk- “to untie (a knot, etc.)’, 6ykas-, (Southern) oghas-, aykas- ‘to 
take off (a garment, shoes, etc.)’; Hungarian old- ‘to loosen, to open’. 
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Collinder 1955:72—73 and 1977:89, Aikio 2020:20—22 *aya- “to open, 
to take off; Rédei 1986—1988:11 “aya-. Proto-Uralic *ayi “mouth, 
opening’: Lapp / Saami vuorás/vuográsá- ‘halter or band on the muzzle of 
a dog, to prevent it from biting a reindeer; the muzzle of a calf, to prevent 
it from sucking the cow’ (derivative of *vuogyd, possibly ‘mouth’); 
Mordvin ovks (pl. ogkst', ojkst) ‘bit on a bridle’ (derivative of *ov, “oy, 
*oj, possibly ‘mouth’); (?) Cheremis / Mari dy, ay ‘mouth, opening, gap (in 
a doorway, in a sack); rent in a garment’; Votyak / Udmurt ym ‘mouth; 
opening, outlet, estuary’; Zyrian / Komi vóm, vom ‘mouth; opening, outlet; 
mouth (of a river)’, kôrt-võm “bit on a bridle’ (kórt ‘iron’); Ostyak / Xanty 
oy ‘opening, mouth (of a bottle, vessel, etc.); entrance, bay; mouth, entry 
of a river’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets nææ?, (Forest) nae ‘mouth’; Yurak 
Samoyed / Nganasan yaay ‘mouth’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets (Hatanga) 
ee?, (Baiha) na?/nan- ‘mouth’; Selkup Samoyed dy, aay, aak ‘mouth’, 
aayaj, aakal' ‘bridle’; Kamassian ay ‘mouth’; Koibal an ‘mouth’. 
Collinder 1955:68—69 and 1977:85, Rédei 1986—1988:11—12 *aye-; 
Décsy 1990:97 *anga ‘opening’; Sammallahti 1988:542 Proto-Finno- 
Ugrian *dyi ‘mouth’; Janhunen 1977b:20 “dy, Aikio 2020:22—23 “api / 
“ana ‘opening, mouth’. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) aya ‘mouth’, 
(Southern / Kolyma) aya ‘mouth’, ayil’ ‘opening, mouth (of a river)’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:106. 

Proto-Altaic *aya ‘hole, crack, gape’: Proto-Tungus *aya- ‘(vb.) to dig; to 
open; (n.) crack, hole’ > Evenki aya- ‘to dig’, aya-/Gyd- ‘to open’, aya 
“crack, hole’; Lamut / Even ay- ‘to dig’, @ya- ‘to open’; Negidal aya- ‘to 
dig; to open’, aya ‘crack, hole’; Ulch agcala “crack, hole’; Orok àzca- ‘to 
dig’. Proto-Mongolian *ay-, *anga- ‘(vb.) to open one’s mouth, to gape; 
(n.) crack, hole, gape’ > Written Mongolian ayy-a ‘bifurcation, branch’, ay 
‘crack, chink, cleft, fissure, crevice; ravine’, ayyai- ‘to open up, to be wide 
open’, anyaily-a ‘opening, gap; hiatus’, ayyalja- “to gape, to open and shut 
the mouth repeatedly’, ayyarqai ‘crevice, cranny, fissure, gaping’, ayyar 
‘crevice, cranny, fissure, cleft’, ayta- “to split, to crack, to cleave’; Khalkha 
ay ‘crack, hole, gape’, aygai- ‘to open one’s mouth, to gape’; Buriat 
ang(an) ‘crack, hole, gape’; Kalmyk ay, ayga ‘crack, hole, gape’; Ordos ay 
‘crack, hole, gape’; Dagur xangai- ‘to open one’s mouth, to gape’; 
Dongxiang aycai- ‘to open one's mouth, to gape’; Shira-Yughur ayyi- ‘to 
open one’s mouth, to gape’; Monguor 7cai- ‘to open one’s mouth, to 
gape’. Proto-Turkic *ay- ‘(vb.) to be wide open, to have one’s mouth 
opened, to gape; to be perplexed, astonished; to look at with surprise; to be 
faint, drowsy; (adj.) wide open, obtuse, stupid, astonished; (n.) fool, 
simpleton’ > Karakhanide Turkic ayil, acuq ‘wide open’; Turkish (dial.) 
anuk, anız ‘fool, simpleton’; Turkmenian ayal- ‘to be perplexed, 
astonished’, agqar- ‘to be perplexed, astonished; to have one’s mouth 
opened’; Uzbek ayray- ‘to be perplexed, astonished; to have one's mouth 
opened’; Tatar ayyi-minge bul- ‘wide open’, (dial.) anyil ‘obtuse, stupid’; 
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Kirghiz agqay-, ayyar- “to be wide open; to look at with surprise’, ayqo 
‘fool, simpleton’, agir- “to be perplexed, astonished’, ayiray- ‘to gape’; 
Kazakh antar-, anir- “to be perplexed, astonished’, aygaw ‘fool, 
simpleton’; Noghay aygqi-tinke ‘daffy’, ayra ‘fool, simpleton’, aysay- ‘to 
have one’s mouth opened’; Tuva ayyada- “to be perplexed, astonished’; 
Yakut ayar- ‘to be drowsy, faint’. Poppe 1960:72; Street 1974:8 *ay 
“crack, cleft’, *ag-a- ‘to open’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:304 *aya 
‘hole, crack, gape’. 

Proto-Eskimo *ayva- ‘to be open’: Central Siberian Yupik ayvanaq 
‘hollow beneath shoulder blade’; Sirenik ayvanaX ‘hollow beneath 
shoulder blade’; Seward Peninsula Inuit ayma- ‘to be open, to be free of 
ice (lake), aymaq ‘hole’; North Alaskan Inuit ayma-, (Malimiut) ayma- 
‘to be open’; Western Canadian Inuit ayma- ‘to be open’; Greenlandic 
Inuit amma- ‘to be open’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:36. Proto- 
Eskimo “ayvar- ‘to open’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik ampar- ‘to open’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik aypar-, (Nunivak) ayvar- ‘to open’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit aymaq- “to open’; North Alaskan Inuit aymaq-, (Malimiut) 
aymagq- “to (become or make) open’; Western Canadian Inuit aymaq- ‘to 
open’; Eastern Canadian Inuit amma(q)- ‘to open, to be open’; Greenlandic 
Inuit ammar- ‘to (become or make) open’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:36. 


Buck 1949:4.207 jaw; 4.24 mouth; 4.52 yawn, gape; 12.24 open (vb.). Ilič- 
Svityé 1971—1984.I:244—245, no. 105, “Hanga ‘to gape’; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:590—592, no. 465; Hakola 2000:26, no. 52. 


696. Proto-Nostratic root *hap'- (~ *hap?-): 


(vb.) *hap?- ‘to turn, to turn away, to turn back’; 
(n.) *hap^-a “the act of turning away, turning back, overturning’; (adj.) ‘turned 


away from, turned back, overturned’ 


Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *hap-ak- ‘to turn, to turn away, to turn back, to 
overturn’ > Hebrew hagay [791] ‘to turn, to turn away, to turn back, to 
overturn’; Aramaic hagay “to turn, to change, to move, to return’; Ugaritic 
hpk ‘to overturn’; Phoenician hpk ‘to overturn’; Palmyrene hpk “to 
overturn’; Akkadian abaku “to turn upside down, to upset, to overturn’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :28 and 440; Murtonen 1989:158; Klein 1987:161. 

Proto-Indo-European *hep'o [*hap^o] ‘(turned) away, back’: Sanskrit dpa 
“away, forth, back’; Old Persian (prefix) apa- ‘away’; Greek no, ano ‘off, 
away, back’; Latin ab ‘away from’; Gothic af ‘of, from, by, away from’; 
Old Icelandic af ‘off, from’; Old English of ‘from, away from’; Old Frisian 
af, of ‘off, from, away from’; Old Saxon af ‘off, from, away from’; Dutch 
af ‘off, down’; Old High German ab, aba ‘off, from, away from’ (New 
High German ab); Hittite a-ap-pa ‘afterwards, back, again’; Luwian 
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a-ap-pa ‘back, again, after’; Lycian epf “back, after, further’. Pokorny 
1959:53—55 “apo ‘off, away’; Walde 1927—1932.1:47—50 “apo, Mann 
1984—1987:30 “apo (tapo, “apa, *po) ‘away; from, after’; Watkins 
1985:3 *apo (also *ap-) and 2000:5 *apo (also *ap-) ‘off, away’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:42 *h,épo “back, behind’, #h,ep-er- “back, behind’; 
Mayrhofer 1956--1980.1:37, Hofmann 1966:20—21; Boisacq 1950:69; 
Beekes 2010.1:117 *h,epo; Frisk 1970—1973.1:122; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:97--98, Ernout—Meillet 1979:1—2; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:1—2 *ap, *apo; De Vaan 2008:19—20 *h,ep-; Orél 2003:1 Proto- 
Germanic *aba; Kroonen 2013:1 Proto-Germanic *aba ‘(away) from, off’; 
Feist 1939:3 “apo, Lehmann 1986:2 *apo-; De Vries 1977:2; Klein 
1971:510; Onions 1966:624 *ap, *apo (Common Germanic adv. and prep. 
*ab(a)); Kluge—Mitzka 1967:1 “apo, Kluge—Seebold 1989:2 “apo: 
Boutkan--Siebinga 2005:292—293; Sturtevant 1942:45, §42b, Indo- 
Hittite *:ápo and 1951:53, 876, *hép-; Puhvel 1984— .1/2:91--94, 
Kloekhorst 2008b:192—195. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:585—586, no. 456. 


697. Proto-Nostratic root *haw- (~ *haw-): 
(vb.) *haw- ‘to long for, to desire’; 
(n.) *haw-a ‘desire’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *haw- ‘(vb.) to long for, to desire; (n.) desire’: Proto- 
Semitic *haw-ay- ‘(vb.) to long for, to desire; (n.) desire’ > Hebrew 
hawwah [11] ‘desire’; Arabic hawiya “to love, to desire’, hawan ‘love, 
affection, desire, longing’; Mehri Sahwii “to like’; Sheri / Jibbali Shabé ‘to 
appreciate something (beautiful), to think something is fine; to like 
something overmuch’. D. Cohen 1970— :386, Klein 1987:142. Cushitic: 
Somali hawo “desire, passion”, Galla / Oromo haw- ‘to covet’, (adj.) hawa 
*covetous, envious’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:259, no. 1162, *haw- ‘to want’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil avu (avi-) ‘to desire’, avavu (avavi-) “to desire, to crave 
for, to covet’, ava ‘desire for a thing, covetousness’; Malayalam avikka ‘to 
desire’, aval ‘desire’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:36, no. 394. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *hew- [*haw-] ‘to long for, to desire’: Sanskrit avati 
‘to be pleased, to strive for’, áva-h ‘favor, protection, gratification’; 
Avestan avaiti ‘to protect, to help’, avah- ‘protection’; Latin aveo ‘to long 
for, to desire’, avidus ‘passionately desiring, longing for’; Welsh ewyllys 
‘will’, awydd ‘desire’ (Latin loan). Rix 1998a:244 *h,eu- ‘to enjoy’; 
Pokorny 1959:77—78 *au-, *aué-, “auei- ‘to like’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:19 *au-, *aue-, *auéi-; Mann 1984—1987:45—46 *aué-id “to like, 
to favor, to want’, 47 *auis ‘desire’; Mallory—Adams 1997:197 *h,eu- ‘to 
favor’ and 317 *h,eu- “to enjoy’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:57 and 1:58; 
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Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.I:81—82; Ernout—Meillet 1979:56, De 
Vaan 2008:65. 


Buck 1949:16.62 desire (vb.). Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:241—242, no. 100, 
*hawa ‘to desire passionately’; Caldwell 1913:588 and 607; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:587, no. 458; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 790, *hawV “to desire, to love’. 


698. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *hay-a ‘a kind of cereal or grain’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *hay- ‘a kind of cereal or grain’: Egyptian ihy ‘cereal’. 


Hannig 1995:95; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:118. West Chadic *hay- 
‘grain’ > Angas he ‘corn’; Fyer hay ‘a kind of millet’; Bokkos hay ‘a kind 
of millet’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:260—261, no. 1167, #hay- “cereal”. 
Dravidian: Parji ayk “a kind of grain called in Halbi kayg’; Gadba (Salur) 
aykil ‘a kind of grain called in Telugu korralu’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:19, no. 195. 

Indo-European: Proto-West Germanic *ayt- ‘a type of cereal or grain’ > 
Old English ate, @te ‘(wild) oats’ (Middle English ate ‘[cultivated] oats’); 
West Frisian oat ‘oats’; Flemish ate, ote ‘oats’; Zeelandic óóte ‘oats’. Note 
also: Old Saxon er(iw)it “pea”, Old High German araweiz, arawiz ‘pea’, 
literally, ‘pea grain’ (New High German Erbse) (< *arw(a)-(a)ito). Orél 
2003:10 Proto-Germanic *aiton; Onions 1966:619 (“peculiar to English 
and of uncertain origin”); Hoad 1986:318; Klein 1971:505 (“of uncertain 
origin”); Liberman 2008:170—174; Weekley 1921:998—999; E. Miller 
1879.11:156, Vercoulie 1898:211, Kluge—Mitzka 1967:170, Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:184. Skeat (1898:398) compares Old English ate, te ‘oats’ 
with Old Icelandic eitill ‘a nodule in stone’; Norwegian eitel “a gland, knot, 
nodule in stone’; Russian jadro [41po] ‘a kernel in fruit, bullet, ball, shot’; 
Greek oióoc ‘a swelling’. Kroonen (2013:37) reconstructs Proto-Germanic 
*arwit- ‘pea’ and considers it to be of non-Indo-European origin. 


Buck 1949:8.42 grain; 8.46 oats. 


699. Proto-Nostratic exclamation of surprise, astonishment, grief, or misfortune 


*hay: 


A. Proto-Afrasian “hay exclamation of surprise, astonishment, grief, or 


misfortune: Proto-Semitic *haw/y exclamation of surprise, astonishment, 
grief, or misfortune > Hebrew hoy [31] exclamation of dissatisfaction and 
pain (used in lamentations): “ah!, alas!, ha!’, AT exclamation of grief: 
*woe!; Syriac haway ‘ah!’; Akkadian aya in u?a aya ‘alas!’; Arabic 
(interjection) hayya “up!, come on!, let's go!, now then", ya hayya ‘ohl. 
D. Cohen 1970—  :386; Klein 1971:142. Egyptian (interjection) hy ‘oh!, 
hail"; Coptic hayo [2a(e)10], ayo [a(e)10] *hey!, hail. Hannig 1995:489; 
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Faulkner 1962:157; Erman—Grapow 1921:200 and 1926—1932.2:482; 
Gardiner 1957:579; Vycichl 1983:290; Cerny 1976:270. Berber: Kabyle 
uy! exclamation of pain. Highland East Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa aai 
“alas!”. Hudson 1989:230. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil aiya exclamation of wonder, pity, concern; Malayalam 
ayyo, ayyayyo interjection of pain, grief; Kota aya: exclamation of surprise 
or grief; Kannada ayyo, ayyayyo, ayyayye interjection of grief, annoyance; 
Tulu ayyo, ayyayyo interjection of grief, annoyance, pain; Telugu ayyo, 
ayyo, ayyayo, ayyayyo, ayayo interjection denoting sorrow, lamentation, 
pity, pain. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:19, no. 196(b). 

C. Proto-Indo-European *hay- exclamation of surprise, astonishment, grief, or 
misfortune: Hittite a(y)i- ‘pain’; Sanskrit ai particle of addressing, 
summoning, remembering; Avestan di particle of summoning; Greek oï, oi 
exclamation of astonishment, aici exclamation of grief; Lithuanian ai, di 
“oh!”. Pokorny 1959:10 “ai interjection; Walde 1927--1932.1:1 *ai; Mann 
1984—1987:5 “ai ‘oh!’; Puhvel 1984— .1/2:13--14, Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:130, Beekes 2010.1:30: “Elementary formation, found in many 
languages"; Chantraine 1968---1980.1:28---29. 

D. Uralic: Finnish ai “oh!, oh dear!’; Hungarian ajaj “oh dear!’. 

E. Altaic: Classical Mongolian ai, aia (aya) interjection expressing pity, 
sympathy, worry, or fear: “oh!, ah!’; Manchu ai “hey!”, aya interjection of 
praise or surprise. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:589—590, no. 463; Hakola 2000:15—16, no. 6. 
700. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *hay-a ‘metal, ore’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil ayil ‘iron’; Malayalam ayir, ayiram ‘any ore’; Kannada 
aduru ‘native metal’; Tulu ajirda karba ‘very hard iron’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:18, no. 192. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *hey-os-/*hey-es- [*hay-os-/*hay-es-] “metal, ore’ (> 
‘copper, bronze’): Sanskrit dyas- ‘iron, metal; Avestan ayah- ‘iron, metal’; 
Latin aes ‘copper, bronze, brass; copper or bronze as a metal of currency, 
copper or bronze money, a copper or bronze coin’, aéneus, aénus ‘made of 
bronze (or any alloy of copper); derived from or connected with bronze, of 
bronze; bronze-colored’; Gothic aiz ‘money, metal coin’; Old Icelandic eir 
“brass”, Old Swedish er ‘copper’ (Modern Swedish erg “verdigris, copper 
rust); Old Danish eer ‘copper’; Norwegian eir, irr ‘copper rust’; Old 
English ar, &r ‘ore; brass, copper’, @ren “made of brass’; Old Saxon er 
‘ore’; Dutch oer ‘bog-ore’, erts ‘ore’; Old High German er ‘ore, copper’, 
erin ‘of brass, of bronze’ (New High German Erz ‘ore; [poet.] brass, 
bronze’, ehern “of brass, of bronze’). Pokorny 1959:15—16 *ajos- ‘metal’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:4 *aios-; Mann 1984—1987:8 *aios, -es- “metal, 
bronze, ore’; Gamkrelize—Ivanov 1995.1:380 *Haye/os- ‘copper’ and 
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1:614 *Haye/os-; Watkins 1985:4 *ayes- ‘a metal, copper or bronze’ and 
2000:6 *ayes- ‘a metal, copper or bronze’; Mallory—Adams 1997:379 
*h,ei-es- ‘metal’ > ‘copper’ > ‘bronze’; Mayrhofer 1956---1980.1:46 and 
1986--2001.1:104 “aies- (~ *hyeies-); Ernout--Meillet 1979:12--13 
*ay(o)s; De Vaan 2008:27—28 *hzei-os, *hzei-es- ‘bronze’ */neies-no- 
(adj.) ‘of metal’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:19—20 *aios; Kroonen 
2013:16—17 Proto-Germanic “aiza-, *aizina-; Orél 2003:11 Proto- 
Germanic *aizan; Feist 1939:31; Lehmann 1980:22 *ayos-; De Vries 
1977:97; Falk--Torp 1910--1911.1:467, Onions 1960:632; Klein 
1971:1093 *ayos-; Vercoulie 1898:73 and 205; Walshe 1951:43 and 49; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:152—153 *aios and 174; Kluge—Seebold 1989:166 
*ajos and 188 (New High German Erz ‘ore’ = loanword from Sumerian 


urud). 


Note: Similar forms are found in Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz 


*ajxa: South Abkhaz ajxd ‘iron; axe; bit (of a horse)’; Abaza/Tapanta 
ajxá “iron, metal’; Ashkharywa djxa ‘iron’. Note also: South Abkhaz 
ajg 35. “small axe’; Abaza/Tapanta g‘as° ‘small axe’, k “aya ‘small axe’; 
Bzyp ajk “ay(a) ‘small axe’; Abzhywa ajk “aya ‘small axe’. These may 
have been borrowed from Indo-European. 


Buck 1949:9.66 copper, bronze; 9.67 iron. 


701. Proto-Nostratic root *her- and/or *hor-: 


(vb.) *her- and/or *hor- ‘to escape, to flee, to run away’; 
(n.) *her-a and/or *hor-a ‘escape, flight’; (adj.) ‘escaped, liberated, freed’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *her-, *hor- ‘to escape, to flee, to run away’: Proto-Semitic 


*har-ab- ‘to escape, to flee, to run away’ > Akkadian arbu ‘fugitive, 
runaway’; Arabic haraba ‘to flee, to escape, to desert, to run away, to 
elope; to help to escape, to force to flee, to put to flight; to liberate, to free 
(a prisoner); to smuggle’, harab ‘flight, escape, getaway; desertion; 
elopement’, hurüb ‘flight’, harban ‘fugitive, runaway, on the run; a 
runaway, a fugitive, a refugee’, harib ‘fugitive, runaway, on the run; a 
runaway, a fugitive, a refugee; deserter’; Sabaean Arb ‘to flee’; Harsüsi 
herob ‘to put to flight, to smuggle’; Sheri / Jibbali ohurb ‘to smuggle, to 
run away (from prison)’; Mehri horab ‘to smuggle, to put to flight’; Tigre 
harbd ‘to flee’. D. Cohen 1970— :447, Zammit 2002:417. Ehret 1995: 
385, no. 789, *her-/*hor- ‘to go rapidly on foot’; Ehret also posits Proto- 
Cushitic *horr-/*herr- ‘to go on foot’ (Proto-East Cushitic ‘to run away’), 
but he does not give examples. 

Proto-Indo-European *her- [*har-|/*hor-/*hy- *(vb.) to liberate, to set free; 
(adj.) free’: Hittite a-ra-a-u-(wa-)as ‘free’, (1st sg. pres.) a-ra-wa-ah-hi ‘to 
set free’; Lycian arawa ‘free’, arawd ‘exempt from tax’, "Epebac /*erewa-/ 
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‘free(city)’. Tischler 1977— :53--55, Puhvel 1984— .1/2:119--121. 
Puhvel’s rejection notwithstanding, the most convincing Indo-European 
cognate remains Lithuanian arvas ‘free’ (cf. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1: 
397—398 *arw- and 1:781 *arwo- “free agriculturalist’). Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:16. 

C. Proto-Eskimo *arullar- ‘to leave’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik arulaXta- ‘to 
run away’; Naukan Siberian Yupik arulaXquq “gathered greens’; Central 
Siberian Yupik arulaqo- “to leave’, arulaXqur- ‘to go and gather greens’; 
Sirenik aralar- ‘to leave’, aralarat(a)- “to take away’; Seward Peninsula 
Inuit aulari- ‘to leave’; North Alaskan Inuit aullag- ‘to leave’; Western 
Canadian Inuit aullaq- ‘to leave’; Eastern Canadian Inuit aulla(q)- ‘to 
leave’; Greenlandic Inuit aad4an- ‘to leave’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:45. 


Buck 1949:10.51 flee; 11.34 release; 19.44 free (adj.). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:585, no. 455. 


22.36. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *h 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
h- h- Ø- x- hh- Ø- ø- Ø- 
-ħ- -ħ- -Ø- -X- -hh- -0- -0- -0- 
702. Proto-Nostratic root *hac’- (~ *hac’-): 


(vb.) *fiac’- ‘to pick, to pluck’; 
(n.) *hac’-a ‘the act of picking, plucking’; (adj.) “picked, plucked’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian “hac'- “to pick, to pluck’: Proto-Semitic *fac’-ad- “to 
harvest, to reap’ > Akkadian esédu “to harvest’; Imperial Aramaic hsd ‘to 
harvest’; Biblical Aramaic hasad “to cut, to mow’, hasada “crop, harvest- 
time’; Arabic hasada ‘to harvest, to reap, to mow’, hasid ‘crop, harvest, 
yield’, hasad ‘mown grain’. Murtonen 1989:193; Klein 1987:228. (?) 
Egyptian hd-t “a kind of plant. Hannig 1995:575; Erman—Grapow 
1926—1923.3:211. Proto-East Cushitic */iad;- ‘to reap’ > Burji hat’- ‘to 
reap’; Galla / Oromo hatt’-aw- ‘to sweep’; Dobase hat’- ‘to hoe, to clean’; 
Kambata hat’iid- “to reap, to cut crops’, hat’iidi-je(e)ccut ‘harvest-time’. 
Sasse 1982:93; Hudson 1989:46. 

Dravidian: Kota ec- (ec-) “to pick (berries, fruit)’; Konda es- ‘to play on 
toyla or any stringed instrument’; Pengo ec- ‘to pluck’; Manda eh- ‘to 
pluck’; Kui espa- (est-) ‘to pluck’; Kuwi eh- (est-) ‘to pluck (fruit)’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:77, no. 779. 

Proto-Indo-European */het’- [*hhat’-] “crop, grain’: Latin ador ‘a species 
of grain, spelt’; Gothic atisk “grain, grain-field’; Old English edisc 
‘enclosure, park; pasture’; Dutch esch ‘cultivated fields of a village’; Old 
High German ezzisc ‘seed’ (New High German Esch); Armenian hat 
‘grain’; (?) Tocharian A ati, B atiyo ‘grass’. Semantic development from 
‘to pick, to pluck’ > ‘to gather the crop, to harvest’ > ‘crop, grain’ as in 
Arabic hasid ‘crop, harvest, yield’ and hasad ‘mown grain’ cited above. 
Pokorny 1959:3 *ades-, *ados- ‘type of grain’; Walde 1927—1932.1:45 
*ados-; Mann 1984—1987:2 *adhor-, *adhar- ‘a course grain’ (?); 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:655 *Hat'- and 1995.1:564 *Hat’- ‘grain’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:237 *h,ed- “grain, barley’; Orél 2003:26—27 
Proto-Germanic “atiskaz, Kroonen 2013:39 Proto-Germanic “atiska- 
‘grainfield’; Feist 1939:61; Lehmann 1986:46; Ernout—Meillet 1979:9; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965--1972.1:14, De Vaan 2008:25; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:174 *ados-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:188; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:624 considers the Tocharian forms to be loans from Turkic; Adams 
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1999:9, on the other hand, favors derivation from *at-u- and compares Old 
Irish áith (< *at-i-) ‘sharp, energetic’. 


(?) Sumerian ha-za “to seize, to grasp’. 


Buck 1949:8.32 mow, reap; 8.41 crop, harvest; 8.42 grain. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:355—356, no. 181. 


703. Proto-Nostratic root #hag- (~ *hag-): 
(vb.) #hag- ‘to be pressed or weighed down; to be oppressed; to be vexed, 
distressed, disheartened, afflicted, troubled’; 
(n.) *hag-a ‘trouble, affliction, oppression, distress, grief, sadness’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fag- ‘to be pressed or weighed down; to be oppressed; to 
be disheartened, vexed, distressed, afflicted, troubled’: Proto-Semitic 
(*hag-an- > *hag*-an- > *had*-an- >) #haz-an- ‘to grieve, to be sad’ > 
Arabic hazana ‘to make sad, to sadden, to grieve’; Harsüsi hezon “to be 
sad’; Sheri / Jibbali hazin ‘sad’; Mehri hziin ‘to be very sad’; Geez / 
Ethiopic hazana [Mi], hazna [Mil] (also hazana [7ir]) “to be sad, to be 
sorrowful, to be grieved, to be in mourning, to have compassion, to be 
sorry for, to sympathize’, hazan [l7] ‘sadness, grief, sorrow, mourning, 
affliction, melancholy, care’; Tigrinya hazdnd “to be sad’; Tigre hazna “to 
be sad’; Harari huzni ‘sadness’; Argobba hazzdna ‘to be sad’; Amharic 
azzüná ‘to be sad’; Gurage azdnd ‘to be sad, sorrowful’, azdn ‘grief, 
sorrow’. Leslau 1963:89, 1979:121, and 1987:253—254; Zammit 2002: 
139—140. Egyptian (*hag-an- > *hagy-an- > *had»-an- >) hdn, hdnw “to 
be oppressed, disheartened, vexed, angry’, shdn (causative) ‘to vex’. 
Hannig 1995:575 and 740; Faulkner 1962:239; Erman—Grapow 1921:120 
and 1926—1923.3:214; Gardiner 1957:583. 

B. [Dravidian: Kannada agacu, agucu ‘to press firmly, to confine, to hold 
firmly’, agacat(a)lu, agacat(a)le, agacatu ‘affliction, trouble’; Telugu 
agacatlu ‘troubles, difficulties, affliction’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:3, no. 
2.] Either here or with Proto-Nostratic *hak’- (~ *hak’-) ‘(vb.) to press, 
squeeze, pack, or cram together; to confine, to oppress; (n.) oppression, 
affliction, pain’. Kannada agi ‘to tremble, to fear’, agurvu, agurbu 
‘amazement, terror; a terrible form’, agurvisu ‘to be terrifying or 
formidable, to terrify’; Tulu aguruni ‘to totter, to stagger’; Telugu agurvu 
‘fear, terror’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:4, no. 12. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *fheg'- [*fhhag^-] ‘(vb.) to be weighed down, 
oppressed, fearful; (n.) pain, sorrow, grief, fear’: Greek Gyoc ‘pain, sorrow, 
grief, distress’, &yopat “to be vexed, annoyed, distressed’, dKaysiv ‘to 
grieve, to vex, to annoy, to distress’, #yvvpot “to trouble oneself, to grieve 
for, to lament’; Old Irish ad-agor ‘fear’; Gothic agis ‘fright, fear, terror’; 
Old English ege ‘fear’, egesa ‘fear, terror’, egesian ‘to terrify’; Old High 
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German egis-līh ‘terrible’. Pokorny 1959:7—8 *agh- ‘to be depressed’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:40 *agh-; Mann 1984—1987:2 *agh- ‘dread, terror’, 
2 *aghalos, *aghulos “evil, sorrow’, 3 *agho, -ið “to groan, to fear, to 
sorrow’, 3 *aghos, -es- ‘evil, harm, grief, gain, horror’; Watkins 1985:1 
*agh- and 2000:1 *agh- ‘to be afraid, to be depressed’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:413 *h,éghleh, ‘affliction’; Frisk 1970--1973.1:200--201 and 
1:202—203; Boisacq 1950:108; Chantraine 1968---1980.1:150 and I:151, 
Hofmann 1966:30; Beekes 2010.1:184—185 */1,eg^-; Orél 2003:3 Proto- 
Germanic *agez; Kroonen 2013:4 Proto-Germanic *agiz- ‘fear’; Lehmann 
1986:10 *agh- ‘to suffer in spirit’; Feist 1939:14 *agh-. 


Buck 1949:16.31 pain, suffering; 16.32 grief, sorrow; 16.36 sad; 16.53 fear, 
fright. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:457, no. 302. Different etymology in Dolgo- 
polsky 2008, no. 1856, *gag/?/a ‘to fear’. 


704. Proto-Nostratic root #hag- (~ #hag-): 
(vb.) *Aiag- ‘to cover over, to hide, to conceal, to obscure, to overshadow’; 
(n.) *hag-a “mist, darkness, cloudy weather’; (adj.) ‘misty, dark, cloudy’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fag- ‘(vb.) to cover over, to hide, to conceal, to obscure, 
to overshadow; (adj.) misty, dark, cloudy; (n.) mist, darkness, cloudy 
weather’: Proto-Semitic */iag-ab- ‘to cover, to hide, to obscure’ > Arabic 
hagaba ‘to veil, to cover, to shelter, to seclude, to hide, to conceal, to 
obscure, to overshadow’; Hebrew hayaf [221] ‘locust’ (originally ‘locusts 
covering the sky’); Sheri / Jibbali Aógób ‘to outline the shape of a 
projected structure’, h3tgab “to wrap and tie cloth around one’s knees and 
sit cross-legged’; Mehri hagiib “to outline the shape of a structure (house, 
pen, etc.) in stones and branches'. Murtonen 1989:174; Klein 1987:207; 
Zammit 2002:133. Proto-East Cushitic *fagay- ‘rainy season’ > Kambata 
haguu(ha) ‘dry season’; Burji hagdy-ee ‘rainy season’; Saho hagay “rainy 
season’; Afar faagay- ‘summer’; Galla / Oromo hag-ay-y-a ‘wet season’; 
Somali agaa ‘dry season’; Gidole haakay-t ‘rainy season’; Hadiyya 
hageyye ‘rainy season’; Gollango hakay-te ‘rainy season’. (Cushitic loans 
in Ethiopian Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic hagay [h28], hagay [192] 
“summer, dry season [January—March]’, [denominative] hagaya [hf] ‘to 
spend the summer, to become summer’, hagayawi [d1£€] “pertaining to 
summer’; Tigre hagay ‘dry season’; Amharic hagay, agay ‘dry season’ [cf. 
Leslau 1987:228].) Sasse 1982:89, Hudson 1989:120. (?) Proto-East 
Cushitic */iagoog- ‘to cover over’ > Galla / Oromo hagoog-ad/t- ‘to 
cover’; Saho agoog- “to be covered with cloths, to be draped in garments’; 
Somali hagog ‘cloth draped over the head’; Rendille ogog- ‘to cover’. 
Sasse (1979:39) reconstructs Proto-East Cushitic *hagoog-; however, 
considering the more specialized meaning of the Saho and Somali forms, 
they may be loans, perhaps from Galla / Oromo. 
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B. Proto-Indo-European “hheg?-lu- [*hhag^-lu-] ‘mist, darkness, cloudy 
weather: Greek dyÀüg ‘mist, gloom, darkness’; Armenian afjalj, 
aljamuljk" ‘darkness, obscurity’; Old Prussian aglo (u-stem) ‘rain’. 
Pokorny 1959:8 *aghl(u)- ‘dark cloud’; Walde 1927—1932.1:41 *aghl(u)-; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:477 *h,eghlu- (-gh- ?) ‘rain’; Boisacq 1950:108; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:201—202; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:151; Hofmann 
1966:30; Beekes 2010.1:184 *h,eg/lu-; Derksen 2015:555 *h;eg^lu-. 

C. Proto-Altaic *aga ‘rain, cloudy sky’: Proto-Tungus *aga ‘rain’ > Manchu 
aca ‘rain’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) aha ‘rain’; Jurchen ah-ga ‘rain’. Proto- 
Mongolian *agayar (< *aya-yar) ‘cloudy sky’ > ‘air, atmosphere’ > 
Written Mongolian ayar ‘air, atmosphere, weather’; Khalkha ayr, ayar 
‘air, atmosphere’; Ordos acari ‘celestial space, the appearance of the sky’; 
Moghol dur ‘cloud’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:273—274 *aga 
‘rain; air’. 


Buck 1949:1.62 darkness. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:534— 535, no. 388. 


705. Proto-Nostratic root #hak?- (~ #hok?-): 
(vb.) *Aiak^- ‘to be mentally sharp, keen’; 
(n.) *hak^-a “wisdom, sound judgment, understanding” 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *iak-am- ‘to be mentally sharp, keen; to judge’ > 
Arabic hakama ‘to pass judgment, to express an opinion, to judge; to 
decide, to give a decision, to pass a verdict, to pass sentence; to sentence, 
to impose, to inflict (a penalty) on someone; to pronounce a verdict or 
judgment, to deliver judgment, to rule (in someone's favor); to adjudicate, 
to adjudge, to award; to have judicial power, to have jurisdiction, to have 
authority, to govern, to rule, to dominate, to command, to order; to bridle, 
to check, to curb’, hakim ‘wise, judicious; wise man, sage; philosopher; 
physician, doctor’; Hebrew hayam [DIN] ‘to be wise’, hayam [O31] ‘wise, 
skillful, shrewd, crafty, cunning’, haymah [MJN] ‘wisdom, prudence’; 
Aramaic hakkim ‘wise man’; Ugaritic hkm ‘wise’; Akkadian hakamu ‘to 
know, to understand’ (initial h- may be due to West Semitic [Aramaic] 
influence); Harsüsi hekom ‘to rule, to conquer’; Soqotri hkem ‘to judge’; 
Mehri hakiim ‘to aim (a gun) at; to condemn, to rule; to be old’; Geez / 
Ethiopic hakama [dhe] ‘to treat medically, to be wise’, hakim [hh.??] 
“physician, philosopher, wise man’; Tigre hakim ‘physician’; Amharic 
hakim ‘physician’; Harari hakáma ‘to judge, to rule; to recite the daily 
lesson of the Koran to the teacher or the father’, hukmi ‘judgment, law’, 
hakim ‘physician’. The Ethiopian Semitic terms are loans from Arabic. 
Murtonen 1989:181; Klein 1971:216; Leslau 1963:81 and 1987:228—229; 
Militarév 2011:70 Proto-Semitic *hkm; Zammit 2002:146. 

B. Dravidian: Kurux axna (axcas, akkhas) ‘to know, to realize, to experience, 
to mistake for’, axka, akhka ‘knowledge, experience’; Malto dge (aqqa) 
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‘to know, to understand’, dgre “to get accustomed to’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:4, no. 17. 
C. Proto-Indo-European *fhekt- [*fhhak"-]| ‘to be mentally sharp, keen’: 


Hittite (nom. sg.) ha-at-ta-an-za (« *hakt-ant-) “intelligent, clever, wise’, 
hattahh- “to make clever, to instruct, (nom. sg.) ha-at-ta-a-tar 
‘intelligence, (wise) counsel, wisdom’; Gothic aha ‘mind, understanding’, 
ahjan ‘to think’, ahma ‘spirit’, *ahmateins ‘inspiration’, *ahmeins 
‘spiritual’; Old Icelandic ætla (< *aytilon) ‘to think, to mean, to suppose’, 
&tlan ‘thought, meaning, opinion’; Old English eaht ‘council, deliberation, 
consideration’, eahtian ‘to watch over, to hold council, to deliberate, to 
consider’; Old Frisian achte ‘consideration’, achtia ‘to consider’; Old High 
German ahta “consideration (New High German Acht), ahton “to 
consider (New High German achten). Puhvel 1984—  .3:260--263 
*H ek-(t-); Kloekhorst 2008b:333; Feist 1939:15, Lehmann 1986:11; De 
Vries 1977:682; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:6 *ok- ‘to think about, to consider’; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:8—9 perhaps from “ak- ‘pointed, sharp’. Note: 
Some of the Indo-European forms cited under Proto-Nostratic *hok'- 
‘sharp point’ may belong here instead. 


Buck 1949:21.16 judge (vb.). 


706. Proto-Nostratic root *fak’- (~ *hak’-): 
(vb.) *hak’- ‘to spread, to widen, to extend’; 
(n.) *hak’-a ‘expanse, wide-open space, earth, field’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *hak’- ‘field’: Proto-Semitic *hak’-l- ‘field’ > Arabic hakl 
‘field’; Aramaic hakal ‘field’; Syriac hakla ‘field’; Akkadian eklu ‘field’; 
Sabaean hk ‘cultivated land, country, field’; Geez / Ethiopic hakl [dvPA] 
‘field, plain, desert, wilderness, countryside, district’; Amharic hak/ ‘field’ 
(loan from Geez). Leslau 1987:239—240. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:271, no. 
1222, *hakVI- ‘earth, field’ .] 

Dravidian: Tamil akal (akalv-, akanr-) ‘to spread, to widen, to extend; to 
depart, to go away’, akalam ‘width, extent, expanse, greatness, earth, sky’, 
akali ‘to broaden out, to enlarge (intr.)’, akalul ‘width, expanse, greatness, 
earth, town, village, country’, akalvu ‘extent, expanse’, akarci ‘breadth, 
separation, ascetic life’, akarru (akarri-) ‘to widen (tr.), to broaden, to 
extend; to remove, to expel, to banish’, akaral ‘extension’, akavu (akavi-) 
‘to become long, to lengthen out’; Malayalam akaluka “to become 
extended, distant; to part, to retire’, akalca ‘separation, distance’, akarruka 
‘to extend (tr.), to open; to remove; to put away’, akattuka ‘to distend’, 
akalam ‘breadth, distance’, akala, akalé ‘far off, aside’; Kota agalm 
‘width’; Kannada agal- (agald-) ‘to be spacious, extensive; to separate 
from, to go away’, agala ‘space, width, extension’, agalike ‘separation 
from’, agalcu ‘to spread out; to remove’, agundale ‘extensiveness, 
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greatness’, agunti ‘greatness, vastness’; Tulu agapuni ‘to depart; to 
separate (tr.), to extend’, agapavuni ‘to send away, to cause to depart’, 
agela ‘breadth’, agelu ‘to go apart, to widen’; Telugu agalu ‘to leave, to 
depart, to be gone (of strength in war, liveliness, etc.)’; (?) Malto agare ‘to 
spread, to increase, to become public’, agatre ‘to spread, to distribute’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:3, no. 8. 

C. Proto-Indo-European */ihek -ro- [*hhak’-ro-] ‘field, plain’: Sanskrit djra-h 
‘field, plain’; Greek &ypóg ‘field’; Armenian art ‘field’; Latin ager ‘field’; 
Umbrian agre ‘field, country’; Gothic akrs ‘field’; Old Icelandic akr ‘field, 
corn-field’; Faroese akur ‘field’; Norwegian aaker ‘field’; Swedish åker 
‘field’; Danish ager ‘field’; Old English zcer ‘(cultivated) field, acre’; Old 
Frisian ekker ‘field’; Old Saxon akkar ‘field’; Dutch akker ‘field’; Old 
High German ackar, achar ‘field’ (New High German Acker). Pokorny 
1959:6 *ag-ro-s ‘field’; Walde 1927—1932.1:37 *ag-ro-s; Mann 1984— 
1987:4 “agros “plain, field’, 4 *agriios ‘wild, field-’, 4 #agrinos “field-, 
fruit, crop’; Watkins 1985:1 *agro- and 2000:1 *agro- ‘field’ (oldest form 
*aa$ro-) Gamkrelidze--Ivanov 1984.11:694 *Hak’ro- and 1995.1:600 
*Hak'ro- “unworked field for grazing’; Mallory—Adams 1997:200 
“h,egros ‘field, pasture’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:23; Boisacq 1950:10 
*agro-s; Frisk 1970--1973.1:16 *agros; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:15; 
Hofmann 1966:3 *ag-ros; Beekes 2010.1:16 *h,eg-ro-; De Vaan 2008:29 
“heg-ro- ‘uncultivated field, pasture’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:14—15 
*agro-; Walde—Hofmann 1965---1972.1:22 *ag-ro-s; Orél 2003:12 Proto- 
Germanic *akraz; Kroonen 2013:18 Proto-Germanic *akra- ‘field’; Feist 
1939:33 *agros; Lehmann 1986:24 *agros ‘pasture’; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1:11—12; De Vries 1977:4; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:85, Vercoullie 
1898:8; Onions 1966:9—10 *agros; Klein 1971:8 *ag-ro-s; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:6—7 “agro-, Kluge—Seebold 1989:9 *agros “field”: 
Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:267—277 *h;eg-: *h;ag-ro-. 


Buck 1949:1.23 plain, field; 8.12 field (for cultivation). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:539—540, no. 396. 


707. Proto-Nostratic root *fak’- (~ *hak’-): 
(vb.) “hak - ‘to direct, to guide, to command’; 
(n.) *hak’-a ‘direction, guidance, command, decree; leader, chief, chieftain, 
ruler, headman’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fak’- ‘to direct, to guide, to command’: Proto-Semitic 
*hak’-ak’- ‘to direct, to guide, to command, to decree; to establish what is 
correct, proper, true, legitimate’ > Arabic hakka ‘to be true, to turn out to 
be true, to be confirmed; to be right, correct; to be necessary, obligatory, 
requisite, imperative; to be adequate, suitable, fitting, appropriate; to be 
due; to make something come true, to realize (something, e.g., hope), to 
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carry out, to carry into effect, to fulfill, to put into action, to consummate, 
to effect, to actualize, to implement; to produce, to bring on, to yield; to 
determine, to ascertain, to find out, to pinpoint, to identify; to prove 
something to be true, to verify, to establish, to substantiate; to confirm, to 
assert, to aver, to avouch, to affirm (something); to be exact, painstaking, 
meticulous, careful’, hakk ‘truth, correctness, rightness’, hakkani ‘correct, 
right, proper, sound, valid, legitimate, legal’; Hebrew hakak [PT] ‘to 
decree, to ordain laws; to cut into, to engrave, to inscribe’; Aramaic hakak 
‘to inscribe; to decree’; Syriac hukka ‘rule’; Phoenician hkk ‘to engrave; to 
prescribe, to order’; Nabatean hkk ‘to engrave; to prescribe, to order’; 
Sabaean hkk ‘contract’; Harsüsi hek ‘right, truth’; Sheri / Jibbali hak 
‘right’; Mehri hak ‘right’, hak “to adjust, to level, to file smooth’; Soqotri 
hak ‘judgment’; Geez / Ethiopic hakaka [htt] ‘to level off, to fasten, to 
fix, to make exact by increasing what is little or by diminishing what is 
much’; Tigre hakk ‘right’; Tigrinya hakki ‘truth’. Murtonen 1989:194; 
Klein 1987:230; Leslau 1987:240. Egyptian hq, hq? ‘to rule, to govern, to 
guide, to direct, to reign’, hq? ‘ruler, chieftain’ (f. hq3t), hq3-hwt ‘village 
headman’. Hannig 1995:563— 564; Faulkner 1962:178; Erman—Grapow 
1921:117 and 1926—1963.3:170—1 73; Gardiner 1957:583. 
Proto-Indo-European *AAek'- [*hhak’-] ‘to direct, to guide, to command’ 
(> ‘to drive’): Greek tym ‘to lead, to conduct, to guide, to direct, to 
command, to rule, to instruct’, àyóg ‘leader, chief”, Sanskrit djati “to drive, 
to propel, to throw, to cast’, ajd-h ‘driver, mover, instigator, leader’; 
Avestan azaiti ‘to drive’; Latin ago ‘to drive’; Old Irish agid ‘to drive, to 
lead’ (cf. Lewis—Pedersen 1937:334—337, §491; Thurneysen 1946:461); 
Old Welsh agit ‘to go’; Old Icelandic aka ‘to drive (a vehicle or an animal 
drawing a vehicle); to carry or convey (in a vehicle), to cart’; Armenian 
acem “to bring, to lead’; Tocharian A ak- “to lead, to drive, to guide’. Rix 
1998a:227—228 *h,eg- ‘to drive’; Pokorny 1959:4—6 *ag- ‘to drive’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:35—37 *ag-; Mann 1984—1987:4 *ago ‘to drive, to 
lead, to go, to do, to act’, 4 *agos ‘drive, lead; driver, leader’; Watkins 
1985:1 *ag- and 2000:1 *ag- ‘to drive, to draw, to move’ (oldest form 
*a,ag-); Mallory—Adams 1997:170 *h,eg- ‘to drive’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:23, Boisacq 1950:11 *ágo; Frisk 1970--1973.1:18, Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:17—18 *2,eg-; Hofmann 1966:3 “ago, Beekes 2010.I:18— 
19 *h,eg-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:15—18 *ag'-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:23—24 *ag-; De Vaan 2008:30—31; Orél 2003:11 Proto-Germanic 
*akanan, 11 *akaz; Kroonen 2013:18 Proto-Germanic *akan- ‘to drive’; 
De Vries 1977:3 *ag-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:158; Adams 1999: 
36—37 *h,e$-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:267—277 *h;eg-. 


Buck 1949:10.64 lead (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:540, no. 397. 


708. Proto-Nostratic root *fal- (~ *hal-): 
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(vb.) #hal- “to lay waste, to destroy, to kill, to slaughter’; 

(n.) *Aial-a “destruction, violence, killing, slaughter’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *xal- ‘to wear down, to wear out, to weaken; to be worn out, worn 
down, weakened’; 

(n.) *xal-a ‘weakness, exhaustion, fatigue, weariness’; (adj.) ‘weak, worn out, 
tired, exhausted, weary’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *hal- ‘to cut off > Dahalo haliite 
‘knife’. Ehret 1980:334. East Cushitic: Somali halaalee- ‘to circumcise’. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite hal-pu ‘to kill, to strike down’; Royal 
Achaemenid Elamite ha/-pi ‘to die, to slay’, hal-be-ra “butcher (of cattle)’, 
hal-ba “dead”. Dravidian: Naikri alay- ‘to kill’; Kolami alyg- (alankt-) ‘to 
kill. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:1291, no. 309. 

C. Indo-European: Hittite (3rd sg. pres. mid.) hal-la-an-ni-ya-at-ta-ri ‘to lay 
waste, to ruin, to savage, to ravage’, (nom. sg.) hal-lu-wa-is ‘violence, 
brawl, altercation, quarrel’, (3rd pl. pres. act.) hal-lu-u-wa-an-zi “to resort 
to violence, to brawl, to quarrel; (tr.) to savage, to fight’; Luwian (dat.-loc. 
sg.) hal-wa-ti-ya ‘quarrel’ (?). Puhvel 1984— .3:13--14 “#4,vel-A,”- and 
3:49— 51 3rd sg. pres. act. *4,]-n-é-A,"-ti; Kloekhorst 2008b:27 1—272. 

D. Proto-Altaic *a/V- ‘to destroy, to kill’: Proto-Tungus “ali- “to crumble (of 
earth, snow); to kill an animal (after a long hunt)’ > Negidal ali-w- ‘to 
crumble (of earth, snow)’; Udihe a/i- ‘to kill an animal (after a long hunt)’, 
alip- ‘to become spoiled (of meat)’. Proto-Mongolian *a/a- ‘to kill’ > 
Written Mongolian ala- ‘to kill, to murder, to butcher’, alayaci ‘killer, 
executioner. butcher’, alaldu- ‘to kill each other, to fight each other’, 
alalduyan ‘slaughter, bloody battle’, alasi ‘slaughter (of animals)’, 
alayuvar (adv.) ‘fatally, mortally’; Khalkha a/a- ‘to kill’; Buriat ala- ‘to 
kill’; Kalmyk al- “to kill’; Ordos ala- “to kill’; Moghol o/a-, ala- ‘to kill’; 
Dagur ala- “to kill’; Dongxiang ala- ‘to kill’; Shira-Yughur ala- “to kill’; 
Monguor ala- ‘to kill’. Proto-Turkic *A/k- “to finish; to destroy; (refl.) to 
perish, to come to an end, to be exhausted’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old 
Uighur) alq- ‘to finish, to destroy’, (refl.) alg-in- ‘to perish, to be 
exhausted, to come to an end’; Karakhanide Turkic a/q- ‘to finish, to 
destroy’, (refl.) alq-in- ‘to perish, to be exhausted, to come to an end’, 
alq-is- “to destroy each other’; Turkish (dial.) alk- ‘to finish; to destroy; 
(refl.) to perish, to come to an end, to be exhausted’, (Old Osmanli) alk-is- 
‘to destroy (many)’; Kirghiz alg-in- “to weaken; to rage’; Kazakh alg-in- 
“to get short of breath, to chafe’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:290— 
291 *alV “to destroy, to kill’. 

E. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *z/va- ‘to flense’: Alyutor alv(2)- ‘to flense’; 
Chukchi e/wa- “to flense (carcass)’; Kamchadal / Itelmen a/ffe-s “to flense’ 
(with -zet- ?). Fortescue 2005:33. 
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Sumerian ha-lam ‘ruin, destruction’, ha-lam ‘to destroy, to ruin, to devastate’. 


Buck 1949:4.76 kill; 11.27 destroy. 


709. Proto-Nostratic root #hal- (~ #hal-): 


(vb.) *fal- “to wash, to rinse, to clean’; 
(n.) #hal-a “the act of washing, cleaning’; (adj.) ‘washed, clean(ed)’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fial- ‘to wash, to rinse, to clean’: Proto-Semitic *fal-al- 


“to wash, to rinse, to clean’ > Akkadian ellu ‘clean, pure; holy, sacred’; 
Imperial Aramaic hll ‘to wash, to rinse’; Syriac halal ‘to wash away, to 
cleanse, to purify’. East Cushitic: Somali hal- “to wash’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:272, no. 1226, *hal- “to wash’. (?) Proto-Southern Cushitic *fel- “to 
clean’ > Asa hilus- ‘to strain, to filter’. Ehret 1980:335. Semitic loans in: 
Hittite (abl. sg.) ha-la-la-za ‘clean’; Luwian (nom. sg.) Aa-la-li-i$ “clean” 
(cf. Puhvel 1984— .3:13; Laroche 1959:38). 

Dravidian: Tamil alampu (alampi-) ‘to wash, to rinse’, alacu (alaci-) ‘to 
rinse’, alaicu (alaici-) ‘to wash, to rinse’, alaittal ‘to wash clothes by 
moving them about in water’; Malayalam alakkuka ‘to wash clothes by 
beating’, alakku ‘washing’, alampuka ‘to shake clothes in water’; Kannada 
alambu, alumbu, alabu, alubu ‘to rinse, to wash’, ale ‘to wash’, alasu ‘to 
shake or agitate in water (as a cloth, vegetables, etc., for cleansing’; Tulu 
alambuni ‘to wash’, alumbuni, lumbuni ‘to plunge, to wash, to rinse’; 
Telugu alamu “to smear, to wash’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:24, no. 246. 


Sumerian "^^ ja] ‘purity, pureness; cleanness, cleanliness’. 
, 


Buck 1949:9.36 wash. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2578, “yalV “(to be/become) 
clean’. 


710. Proto-Nostratic root *ħal- (~ *hal-): 


(vb.) *hal- ‘to lower’; 
(n.) *hal-a ‘that which is beneath or under; lower part, underpart’; (adj.) 


‘lower’ 


A. Afrasian: Highland East Cushitic: Burji hal- “to fall (down), to set (of 


sun)’; Sidamo halalla, halaalla ‘lowland’, halaalla ‘lowland, desert’, 
halalla “plain”, halliyya ‘deep’, hala?I- ‘to be wide’, hala?I-is- “to widen’, 
hala? lado ‘wide’. Hudson 1989:196 and 369; Sasse 1982:90. 

Proto-Uralic “ela ‘lower, under; below, underneath; that which is beneath 
or under, lower space, underpart’: Finnish ala ‘area, territory, space’, alla 
(< *alna) ‘being under’, ala-, ali- ‘sub-, lower’, alta ‘from beneath (an 
object)’, alas, ales ‘down’; Lapp / Saami -vuolle ‘that which lies beneath’, 
vuollé- ‘lower, under-, sub-’, vuollen ‘underneath’, vuol'dé ‘under; from 
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beneath’; Mordvin alo “under, underneath’, aldo “up from underneath, 
under; Cheremis / Mari ül-, tila “that which is beneath, sub-’, iilna 
‘underneath, (being) under’; Votyak / Udmurt u/ *underpart, lower space, 
that which is beneath’, ulyn ‘under, underneath’, ullat “(going) 
underneath’; Zyrian / Komi -u/ ‘space under something’, ulyn ‘(being) 
under, ul- “sub-, lower, ulys “from a low place’, ullan ‘down, 
downwards’, ulo ‘(going) under’; Vogul / Mansi jol- “sub-, lower part’, 
jolan “(being) under’, jolal “from the underside’; Ostyak / Xanty yl, 
(Southern) it ‘lower, sub-; lower part’; Hungarian al, alj ‘that which is 
beneath, underpart’, al- ‘sub-’, alatt ‘(being) under’, alól, alúl, alul ‘from 
beneath, beneath’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets yyl “floor, ground, base’, 
yylna “below, underneath’, yyld “from below’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan 
yilea- “that which is below’, yileanu ‘(being) under’, yileada “from 
below’, gilinu ‘below, underneath’, yilida “from below’; Yenisei Samoyed 
/ Enets (Hantai) ido, (Baiha) iro ‘ground’, idone ‘(being) under’, idoro 
‘from below’; Selkup Samoyed yl “ground, base’, ylgan, ylogan ‘from 
below’, yllä ‘downwards’; Kamassian ilgdn ‘below’, ilde ‘downwards’. 
Collinder 1955:2—3, 1960:405 *ala, 1965:136, and 1977:24—25; Rédei 
1986—1988:6 *ala; Décsy 1990:97 *ala ‘below, beneath’; Sammallahti 
1988:536 *ilá “under”, Aikio 2020:52—53 *ela- “place under or below’; 
Janhunen 1977b:24 *iló. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) a:l-, a:n-, a:- 
“below, under’, alyudo:- ‘lowest, youngest’, alyu- ‘below, down’, albo-Zi:- 
“steep”, alba- “foot of a mountain’; (Northern / Tundra) al- ‘below, under’, 
-albe, -alba ‘bottom’, alunban- ‘low’, alyuucii- ‘to go down, to abate’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:99—100. 

C. Proto-Altaic “ale “below, lower’: Proto-Turkic *a/- ‘lower side, below; 
being below, lower’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) altin ‘being below, lower’; 
Karakhanide Turkic altin ‘being below, lower’, alt ‘lower side, below’; 
Turkish a/t ‘lower or underpart (of a thing); underside, bottom’; Gagauz 
alt ‘lower side, below’; Azerbaijani alt ‘lower side, below’; Karaim alt 
‘lower side, below’; Tatar (dial.) alt ‘lower side, below’; Kirghiz ald(i) 
‘lower side, below’; Sary-Uighur alti ‘lower side, below’; Khakas alti 
‘lower side, below’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) ald, alti ‘lower side, below’, 
altiyi “being below, lower’; Tuva a'ldi ‘lower side, below’; Chuvash old(v) 
‘gusset’; Yakut alin ‘lower side, below’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:285—286 “ale “below, lower’. 


(?) Sumerian halib ‘underworld’. 


Buck 1949:10.23 fall (vb.); 12.32 low. Greenberg 2002:175—176, no. 406, 
*ala ‘under’; Hakola 2000:19, no. 21. 


711. Proto-Nostratic root *hal’- (~ *hal-): 
(vb.) *Aial"- “to grow, to be strong’; 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


(n.) *hal’-a “health, strength, power’; (adj.) ‘healthy, strong, powerful; grown, 
great, large’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian “hal- ‘to grow, to be strong’: Proto-Semitic *Aial-am- ‘to 
grow, to be strong’ > Arabic halama ‘to attain puberty’; Hebrew halam 
[pon] ‘to be healthy, strong’; Syriac halim ‘healthy, firm’. Klein 1987:219; 
Murtonen 1989:183. Proto-Semitic *fal-ak’- ‘to grow (up)’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic halka [hAFP] ‘to grow, to grow up, to increase”. Leslau 1987:230. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil a/ ‘strength, firmness’; Kannada ala, alavi, alavu, alavu 
‘power, strength, force, ability, possibility, practicability’; Telugu alavi 
‘power, ability, possibility, practicability’, alavu ‘power, ability, strength, 
exertion’, /avu ‘(n.) strength, power, ability, bigness, fatness, corpulence, 
robustness; (adj.) big, large, stout, corpulent, robust’; Kolami /a-v ‘fat’; 
Parji lav ‘strength’; Gondi lav ‘strength, force’; Konda alvi “energy, 
stamina’, à/ ‘energy, stamina, endurance’, lavu ‘much’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:27—28, no. 291. 

C. Proto-Indo-European */hel- [*hhal-] ‘to grow, to be strong’: Latin ald ‘to 
nourish, to support’, altus “grown, great, high’, alesco ‘to grow up’; Old 
Irish alim “to rear’; Gothic alan “to grow’, alds ‘age, life’, albeis ‘old’, 
*aldomo ‘old age’; Old Icelandic ala ‘to bear, to give birth to, to beget, to 
bring up, to rear’, aldr ‘age, lifetime’, öld “time, age’; Old English alan “to 
nourish, to produce’, eald ‘old’, ealdor ‘life, vitals; eternity’, eal(d)dom 
“old age”, ield(o) “period, age (of the world); time of life, age; old age’; 
Old Frisian ald ‘old’; Old Saxon ald ‘old’, eldi ‘age’; Dutch oud ‘old’; Old 
High German alt ‘old’ (New High German a/f), alti, elti ‘age’ (New High 
German das Alte ‘the old [state of affairs]’); Greek óA00po1 ‘to become 
whole and sound’, &v-aA-toc ‘insatiable’, GA8aive ‘to heal’, ààóaívo ‘to 
make to grow’. Rix 1998a:233—234 “h,el- “to nourish, to rear’; Pokorny 
1959:26—27 *al- ‘to grow’; Walde 1927--1932.1:86--87 *al-; Mann 
1984—1987:14 *aldh- (?), 16 “alo, *alio “to rear, to breed, to grow’, 17 
*altos, -ios ‘high; height, fortress, sacred grove’; Watkins 1985:2 *al- and 
2000:3 *al- “to grow, to nourish’ (suffixed [participial] form *al-to- 
‘grown’); Mallory—Adams 1997:258 *h,el- ‘to grow’; Boisacq 1950:41 
and 60; Frisk 1970—1973.1:65, 1:72, and 1:102; Hofmann 1966:11 *al-d-, 
*al-dh-; *al- and 18; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:55, 1:60, and I:84 *al-; 
Beekes 2010.1:66—67 *h,el-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:23—24; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:31—32; De Vaan 2008:35; Orél 2003:12 Proto- 
Germanic *alanan, 13 *aldaz, 13—14 *aldiz, 14 *aldin, 14 *aldjanan; 
Kroonen 2013:19 Proto-Germanic *alan- ‘to grow up, to rear’, 20 *alda- 
*(grown) old’, 20 *aldi- ‘age’, and 21 *aldra- ‘age, life(span)’; Lehmann 
1986:25 *al- ‘to grow, to nourish’, 26 *al-+-ti-, and 29—30 *al-+-to-; 
Feist 1939:34, 35, and 40 “altos, *áltios; De Vries 1977:4—S, 5, and 686 
*altio-, *alti-, *alto-; Onions 1966:625—626; Klein 1971:511 *al- ‘to 
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grow, to nourish’; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:14; Hoad 1986:322; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:16—17; Kluge—Seebold 1989:22 *al-. 


Buck 1949:4.81 strong, mighty, powerful; 4.83 well; health; 12.53 grow (= 
increase in size); 14.15 old. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:529— 530, no. 380. 


712. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *hal’-a “hole, hollow, cavity’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil a/ai ‘anthill, hole in the ground, hollow in a tree, cave’; 
Malayalam a/a ‘hole (in trees, in the ground)’, a//appu ‘hole, hollow’; 
Betta Kuruba ale ‘hole’; Kota al ‘cave’; Toda olb ‘animal’s den, cave’; 
Telugu laga ‘hole, burrow’; Kurux alap ‘hollow place underground, 
cavern’, /ata ‘hole, cavity, den’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:29, no. 308. 

B. Proto-Indo-European */hhel-wo- [*hhal-wo-] ‘hollow, cavity’: Latin alvus 
“belly, womb’, alveus “a hollow, cavity’; Hittite (gen. sg.) hal-lu-wa-as 
“hollow, pit’, (gen. sg.) hal-lu-u-wa-as ‘hollow, deep’, (denominative verb, 
3rd sg. pret. act.) hal-lu-wa-nu-ut ‘to put down (deep), to lower, to let 
deteriorate’. Pokorny 1959:88— 89 “u-lo-s (*eu-l-) “pipe, tube; a hollow, 
elongated cavity’; Walde 1927—1932.1:25—26 *aulo-s (: *eul-); Mann 
1984—1987:18 *aluos, -ios, -ia “hollow, channel, cavity’; Watkins 1985:4 
*aulo- and 2000:6 *aulo- ‘hole, cavity’ (variant [metathesized] form 
*alwo-); Mallory—Adams 1997:96 *h,eluos ~ *h,eulos ‘elongated cavity, 
hollow’; Puhvel 1984— _ .3:47—49; Ernout—Meillet 1979:36, Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:34—35 *aul-, *auel-; De Vaan 2008:25 *h,eulo- 
“tube, belly’. Not related to: Greek avAdc “any tube or pipe; flute’, abvAdv 
‘a hollow way, defile, glen; a canal, aqueduct, trench; a channel, strait’; 
Lithuanian atlas “top (of a boot)’, auls ‘beehive’; Bulgarian úlej 
‘beehive’; Norwegian (dial.) aul, aule ‘pipe’. In view of Hittite (nom. sg.) 
a-u-li-is ‘tube-shaped organ in the neck, throat (?), windpipe (?)’, without 
initial a-coloring laryngeal, the Greek, Slavic, Baltic, and Germanic forms, 
together with the Hittite, must be derived from Proto-Indo-European 
*hewlo-s [*hawlos] (traditional *2,eulo-s) ‘pipe, tube’ and, by extension, 
‘any tube-shaped object. Mann 1984—1987:42 *aulos, -ios ‘hollow, 
channel’; Frisk 1970—1973.1:186—187; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:140— 
141; Boisacq 1950:101; Hofmann 1966:28; Kloekhorst 2008b:229—230; 
Orél 2003:29 Proto-Germanic *aulaz; Kroonen 2013:42 Proto-Germanic 
*aula- ~ *eula(n)- ‘stalk (of angelica)’; Shevelov 1964:241; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:25—26; Smoczyhski 2007.1:34 *A;eu-I-; Derksen 2015:20 
“#h,eul-. 


Buck 1949:12.75 hollow (= cavity); 12.85 hole. 


713. Proto-Nostratic root *ham- (~ *ham-): 
(vb.) *Aiam- “to be sharp, sour, bitter, acrid’; 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


(n.) *ham-a “any sharp-tasting, sour, bitter, or acrid foodstuff’; (adj.) “sharp, 
sour, bitter, acrid’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ham- ‘to be sharp, sour, acid’: Proto-Semitic *iam-at?’- 
‘to be sharp, sour, acid’ > Biblical Hebrew hames [YN] “that which is 
sour, leavened’, hamas [YT] ‘to be sour, leavened’; Aramaic hamas “to be 
sour, salty’; Ugaritic hms ‘vinegar’; Akkadian emsu ‘sour’; Arabic hamuda 
“to be or become sour’; Harsiisi hamed ‘sour’; Sheri / Jibbali hamz ‘yogurt 
(sour milk) borrowed to start the butter-making process’; Mehri hamiiz ‘to 
make butter, to shake milk for butter’, hamz ‘yogurt’; Amharic homtatta 
‘sour’. Murtonen 1989:186—187; Klein 1987:222. Egyptian hm3-t ‘salt’; 
Coptic hmu [gmoy] ‘salt’. Hannig 1995:532 (hm3yt), Faulkner 1962:170; 
Gardiner 1957:581; Erman—Grapow 1921:110 and 1923—1926.3:93— 
94; Vycichl 1983:299; Cemy 1976:283. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye hami- 
‘to be sharp, acid’. Reinisch 1895:118. West Chadic *ham- ‘salt’? > Fyer 
?ama ‘salt’. Central Chadic *ywam- > *yam- ‘salt? > Musgu hom- ‘salt’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:273, no. 1231, *ham- ‘salt’; Ehret 1995:370, no. 
748, *ham- ‘to spoil’ (Semitic, Egyptian innovation: ‘to spoil’ > ‘to sour’). 

B. Proto-Indo-European *fhem- [*hham-]/*hhom- “sharp, sour, bitter, acrid’: 
Sanskrit amlá-h, ambla-h ‘sour, acid’; Pali ambila- ‘sour’; Maithili amil 
‘acidity, conserve of dried mango chips’; Marathi ab, db ‘an acid obtained 
by spreading in the evening a cloth over flowering plants of Cicer 
arietinum’, abné ‘to become sour’; Hindi ambat ‘sour’; Bengali ambal 
‘sour, acid, acidity’; Old Icelandic apr (< *appr < *ampar) ‘hard, sharp; 
sad, despirited’; Swedish amper ‘bitter, sharp, astringent, pungent, acrid, 
acrimonious’; Middle Dutch amper ‘sour, bitter, harsh’. Perhaps also: 
Sanskrit amd-h ‘raw, uncooked’; Greek duoc ‘raw’; Armenian hum ‘raw’; 
Latin amarus ‘bitter’. Pokorny 1959:777—778 *om- ‘raw, coarse, bitter”: 
Walde 1927—1932.1:179 *omo-, *dmo- ‘raw (bitter, sharp)’; Mann 
1984—1987:18 *am- ‘bitter’, 257 *amos ‘raw’, 257 *amros (*amaros, 
*ambros, *mros) “sour, bitter’, 875 *ómos (*amos, *o?mos) “raw, crude, 
unripe, uncooked’; Watkins 1985:46 *om- and 2000:60 *om- ‘raw; sharp- 
tasting’ (suffixed form *om-ro-); Mallory—Adams 1997:478 *h,omos ~ 
*h,omós “raw, uncooked’; Boisacq 1950:1082; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.11:1301--1302 *omó-; Frisk 1970--1973.11:1149 *dmos; Beekes 
2010.11:1680 *HeHmo-; Hofmann 1966:430 *dmo-; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:45, 1:46, and 1:77, Winter 1965a:102; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:35 *am-ro-; De Vaan 2008:37 #h,h,m-ro- (?), Sanskrit amd-h ‘raw, 
uncooked’, Greek ópóg ‘raw’? < *h,eh;mo-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:25; 
Orél 2003:17 Proto-Germanic *ampraz; Kroonen 2008:25 Proto-Germanic 
*ampra- (< *Hom-ro-); De Vries 1977:11; Vercoulie 1898:11; Wodtko— 
Irslinger—Schneider 2008:202—204 *Hem- (?). 

C. (?) Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *(c)amja- “bitter”: Chukchi na-camja-qen, 
camja-l?an “bitter, unpleasant to taste’; Kerek n-amija-Xi ‘bitter’; Koryak 
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n-amja-qen ‘bitter, salty’; Alyutor n-amja-qin ‘bitter, salty’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen amc’-laX ‘bitter’. Fortescue 2005:341; Mudrak 1989b:92 *?amja- 
‘bitter’. 


Buck 1949:15.36 salt; 15.37 bitter, 15.38 acid, sour. Moller 1911:8—9; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:532—533, no. 385. Slightly different etymology in 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2587, *XomV ‘raw, sour, inedible’. 


714. Proto-Nostratic root */iam- (~ *ham-): 
(vb.) */iam- “to become still, quiet, tranquil; to rest, to settle down, to remain, 


to abide’; 


(n.) *ham-a ‘abode, resting place; stillness, tranquility’; (adj.) “seated, settled” 


A. 


Afrasian: Egyptian hmzi ‘to sit, to sit down; to dwell’, hmzt ‘seat’ (in the 
sense of ‘rank’ or ‘position’), Amz m ‘to dwell in, to occupy a place’, hmzw 
‘sloth’. Hannig 1995:533—534; Erman—Grapow 1921:110 and 1926— 
1963.3:96—98; Faulkner 1962:170; Gardiner 1957:581. 

Dravidian: Tamil amar ‘to abide, to remain, to become tranquil, to rest, to 
be deposited (as a sediment), to become close and hard (as sand by rain), 
to be engaged (as a house), to become established (as in a work)’, amarttu 
(amartti-) ‘to make quiet, to restrain, to engage (as a house, servant), to 
establish (as one in life)’, amarvu ‘abode’, amarikkai ‘quietness, 
tranquility’, amai (-v-, -nt-) ‘to become still, quiet; to subside, to be 
satisfied, to acquiesce; to be settled; to be fixed up; to abide, to remain’, 
amai (-pp-, -tt-) “to cause to be still, to be patient, to control’, amaiti 
‘calmness, humility’, amaivan ‘a sage’, amaivu ‘rest’; Malayalam 
amaruka ‘to subside, to settle, to be seated, to rest on; to be allayed, 
calmed, quiet, amaral ‘abating of wind or fire, peace’, amarcca 
‘calmness, self-government’, ameyuka ‘to be subject, to agree’, amekka ‘to 
subject, to join, to rule’; Tulu amaruni ‘to become quiet, calm; to settle’, 
amapuni ‘to quiet’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:16, no. 161. 

Proto-Uralic *am3- ‘to sit: Ostyak / Xanty (Vah) amas ‘to sit’, 
(Demyanka) omas- ‘to sit; to be, to stand’, (Obdorsk) amas- ‘to sit, to be 
seated, to place’; (7) Vogul / Mansi (Tavda) oon- ‘to sit’, ont- ‘to be 
seated’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets yaamco- ‘to sit’, yaamtaa- ‘to be 
seated’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets (Hantai) addu- ‘to sit’, (Baiha) aói-, 
addo- ‘to sit’, adde- ‘to be seated’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan yomtutu- 
‘to sit’, yomtu?a- ‘to be seated’; Selkup Samoyed (Taz) aamta- ‘to sit’, 
(Ket) aamda- ‘to sit’, omte- “to be seated’, (Tym) amte- “to sit’; Kamassian 
amna- ‘to sit’, amnoo- ‘to be seated; to live, to dwell’. Rédei 1986— 
1988:8—9 *ams-; Décsy 1990:97 *ama- ‘to sit’; Janhunen 1977b:17—18 
*amta-; Aikio 2020:15 *amV- ‘to sit. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) 
amdet- ‘to lay down’, amda- ‘to die’, amdija ‘bedding’, amdi:- ‘to spread 
under, to lay under; to prepare’. Nikolaeva 2006:102. 
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D. Proto-Altaic *amV- ‘to be quiet, to sleep’: Proto-Tungus *am- ‘to sleep; to 


be sleepy’ > Evenki ame- ‘to be sleepy’; Lamut / Even amol- “to be 
sleepy’; Negidal ama- ‘to be sleepy’; Manchu amga-/amya- ‘to sleep’, 
amgana- ‘to go to sleep’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) amaha- ‘to sleep’; Ulch 
amasi- ‘to be sleepy’; Orok ama- ‘to be sleepy’; Nanay / Gold amalo-, 
amasi- “to be sleepy’; Oroch ama-si- “to be sleepy’; Udihe amahi- “to be 
sleepy’. Proto-Mongolian *amu-, *ami- ‘(vb.) to rest; to be or become 
quiet; (n.) peace, rest > Written Mongolian amu- “to rest, to relax’, 
amura-, amara- ‘to rest, to relax; to feel contentment or joy, to be 
relieved’, amur ‘peace, quiet, calm, rest; leisure, pleasure; good health, 
well-being; easy, not difficult; peacefully, quietly’, amuyulay “peace, 
quietude, well-being, happiness; quiet, calm, peaceful, peaceable’, 
amurayul- ‘to let rest, to calm, to give comfort, to console’, amuralta ‘rest, 
repose, relaxation; vacation’, amurli- ‘to be or become quiet, calm, gentle, 
or blissful; to rest’, amuryan “calm(ly), peaceful(ly), easy (easily), simple 
(simply)’, amur$i- ‘to calm, to quiet down; to rest, to relax; to stop 
worrying', amuski- ‘to take a rest’; Khalkha amar-, amgal (< *amu-gal) 
“peace, rest; easy’, amra- ‘to rest’; Buriat amar “peace, rest’, amar- ‘to 
rest’, amgalan(g) ‘peaceful’; Kalmyk amr, amyiilay “peace, rest’, amr- ‘to 
rest’, Ordos am, amur, amülag, amuyülay “peace, rest’, amara- ‘to rest’; 
Dagur amar(a)- ‘to rest; to be or become quiet’, amal, amül ‘peace, rest’; 
Shira-Yughur amura- ‘to rest, amar “peace, rest’; Monguor yamura-, 
yambura- “to rest, to relax’. Poppe 1955:54, 198, and 279. Proto-Turkic 
*am- (vb.) to love, to desire, to rejoice; to be quiet; (adj.) beloved; gentle, 
quiet? > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) amul, amil “gentle, quiet’, amraq 
“beloved, amir-, amran- ‘to love, to desire, to rejoice’, amril- “to be 
quiet’; Karakhanide Turkic amul “gentle, quiet’, amraq ‘beloved’, amirt- 
‘to calm’, amril- ‘to be quiet’; Turkish (dial.) imi], umul ‘gentle, quiet’; 
Uighur amraq ‘beloved’; Kirghiz amiz ‘honor’; Sary-Uighur amir ‘gentle, 
quiet’, amira- ‘to be quiet’; Khakas amir ‘gentle, quiet’, amira- ‘to be 
quiet’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) amir ‘gentle, quiet’, amira- ‘to be quiet’; 
Tuva amir ‘gentle, quiet’, amira- ‘to be quiet’, amiraq ‘politeness’; 
Chuvash oYmo”r “quiet and gray (weather); Yakut amaray, amiray 
‘compassionate’; Dolgan amarak ‘compassionate’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:298—299 *amV “to be quiet, to sleep’. 

(?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *aemtanav- ‘to sleep well’ > 
Chukchi emtanew- ‘to have a good sleep’; Koryak emtanev- ‘to have a 
good sleep’. Fortescue 2005:34. 


Buck 1949:4.61 sleep (vb.; sb.); 12.13 sit; 12.19 quiet (adj.). 


715. Proto-Nostratic root *han- (~ *han-): 


(vb.) *Aian- “to show favor; to be gracious, affectionate, tender’; 
(n.) *han-a ‘affection, tenderness, favor, graciousness’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian #han- ‘to show favor; to be gracious, affectionate, tender’: 
Proto-Semitic *Aan-an- “to show favor; to be gracious, affectionate, 
tender’ > Hebrew hanan [JM] “to show favor, to be gracious’, hen [JT] 
‘favor, grace, charm’; Aramaic hanan “to be gracious’; Phoenician hnn “to 
show favor’; Ugaritic knn “to be gracious, to show favor’; Akkadian enenu 
‘to seek grace’; Eblaite en-na ‘to be gracious’, en-ut ‘grace’; Arabic hanna 
‘to feel tenderness, affection, sympathy; to pity; to feel compassion (for)’, 
hanna “sympathy, pity, compassion, commiseration’, handn “sympathy, 
love, affection, tenderness; commiseration, compassion, pity’. Klein 
1987:223 and 224—225; Murtonen 1989:199; Zammit 2002:150. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite ha-ne/i- “to love’. Dravidian: Tamil 
anpu ‘love, attachment, friendship, benevolence, devotion, piety’, anpan 
‘friend, husband, lover, devotee’, (?) ani ‘love’, Gnam ‘friendship, love, 
affection’, anu ‘attachment, affection’; Malayalam anpu, ampu ‘love, 
affection, trust, devotion’, anpan ‘lover, friend, husband’, anpuka ‘to be 
fond of, connected with’; Kannada anpu, anpita ‘relationship, friendship’, 
ammu ‘(vb.) to be willing, to wish, to desire; (n.) desire’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:31, no. 330. 

C. Proto-Indo-European */ihen-s- [*hhan-s-|/hhn-s- ‘to be gracious, to show 
favor’: (?) Greek ån-nvńç “harsh, rough, hard, unfriendly (of persons)’, 
npoo-nvüg “gentle, kind, soft’; Gothic ansts ‘joy, thanks, favor, grace’, 
ansteigs ‘gracious’; Old Icelandic ast ‘affection, love’, unna (< *unn- < 
*unz- < *hhns-) “to love; not to (be)grudge, to grant, to allow, to bestow’; 
Old English ést (< *ans-ti-) ‘favor, grace, bravery’, unnan ‘to grant; not to 
(be)grudge, to wish (a person to have something)’, unna, unne ‘favor, 
approval, permission, consent’; Old Frisian enst ‘favor’; Old Saxon anst 
‘favor’; Old High German anst ‘joy, gratitude, favor’, unnan, g(i)unnan 
‘not to (be)grudge, to allow, to grant, to permit? (New High German 
gonnen), gunt ‘favor’, abunst ‘envy’; Middle High German ensten ‘to be 
kind’. Pokorny 1959:47 *ans- ‘well-inclined’; Walde 1927—1932.1:68 
*ans-; Mallory—Adams 1997:198 (?) *h,ens- ‘to be gracious to, to show 
favor’; Boisacq 1950:69, Frisk 1970--1973.1:121, Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:97, Hofmann 1966:20; Beekes 2010.1:116 and 1I:1239; Orél 2003: 
21 Proto-Germanic *anstiz, 21 *anstjanan, 435 *unnanan; *unnum (< 
*unz-nu-m); Kroonen 2013:30 Proto-Germanic *ansti- ‘love, favor’; Feist 
1939:53; Lehmann 1986:39; De Vries 1977:16 and 635; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:265 and 277; Kluge—Seebold 1989:272 and 282. 

D. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) anura- ‘to love, to like’. Nikolaeva 2006: 
111. 


Buck 1949:16.27 love (sb.; vb.); 16.35 pity (sb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:533, 
no. 386. Different (false) etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2594, *yinV “to 
be happy/glad, to love’. 
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716. Proto-Nostratic root #han- (~ *han-): 


(vb.) *Aian- ‘to bend, to curve, to twist’; 
(n.) #han-a “bend, curve, twist 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fian- ‘to bend, to curve, to twist’: Proto-Semitic *fan- 


aw/y- “to bend, to curve, to twist; to bend down’ > Hebrew hanah [MN] ‘to 
decline, to bend down’; Aramaic hand ‘to bend, to incline toward, to aim 
at, to reach’; Arabic hand ‘to bend, to curve, to twist, to turn; to lean, to 
incline’; Harsüsi heno “to bend’; Sheri / Jibbali Adni ‘to bend, to twist’; 
Mehri hana ‘to bend’. Klein 1987:223—224. Proto-Semitic #han-ak '- ‘to 
bend, to curve, to twist; to lean, to incline’ > Akkadian unku (Old 
Akkadian ankum ?) ‘ring’; Geez / Ethiopic hankaka [dvd] ‘to be 
inclined, to slip, to slide, to be prone (to any feelings), to be in anxiety, to 
be fearful, to fear, to be pampered, to be capricious, to desire something 
that is beyond one's capacity’, hankake [h 4] ‘inclination, being prone 
to, being pampered, being capricious; anxiety, fear’; Tigrinya hankdkd ‘to 
be spoiled, pampered’; Tigre hankdka “to live in luxury’. Leslau 1987:237. 
Proto-Semitic *fan-as- “to bend, to twist > Akkadian enésu “to become 
weak, impoverished, shaky, dilapidated’; Sheri / Jibbali homis “to bend, to 
twist’, hénas “to be bent, twisted’. Egyptian Ank “to tie up’ (formerly read 
hnzk), hnkt “braided lock of hair’ (formerly read hnzkt), hnkyt ‘she who has 
braided hair’ (formerly read /hnzkyt). Hannig 1995:542; Faulkner 
1962:173; Erman—Grapow 1921:111 and 1926—1963.3:116; Gardiner 
1957:581. Berber: Tuareg ahannaka ‘a type of cage made of flexible rods 
covered with veils and placed on a woman’s saddle in order to protect her 
from the sun’; Wargla ahanka ‘frame of a tent or pavilion’. 

Proto-Indo-European */hen-k'- [*fihan-k"- V*hhon-Kk^- “to bend, to curve’: 
Sanskrit dricati ‘to bend, to curve’, árika-h ‘curve, bend’; Pali anka- ‘hook, 
mark, brand, hip’; Greek àykóv ‘the bend of the arm, elbow’, GyKoc ‘a 
bend’, hence ‘a mountain glen, a dell, valley’, ayxdAn ‘a loop or noose in a 
cord; the thong of a javelin (by which it was hurled); a bow-string’, 
ayxVAog ‘crooked, curved’, óykog ‘a barb’; Latin ancus “a person with a 
crook elbow’, uncus ‘a hook’. Rix 1998a:239 *h,enk- ‘to bend’; Pokorny 
1959:45—47 *ank- ‘to bend’; Walde 1927—1932.1:60—62 *ank-; Mann 
1984—1987:25 *ankatos; *anktos, -à ‘bend, bent’, 25 *anko, -io ‘to bend, 
to cramp’, 25—26 *ankos, -à, -on ‘bend, cramp; strait; constraint, end, 
death’, 26 *ankulos (*ankalos, *anklos) ‘bent, bend, hook’; Watkins 
1985:3 *ank- (also *ang-) and 2000:4 *ank- (also *ang-) ‘to bend’ (oldest 
forms *a,enk-, *a,eng-, colored to *a,ank-, *2,ang-); Mallory—Adams 
1997:61—62 *h,enk- ~ *h,eng- “to bend an object so that it stays bent’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:19 and 1:24, Boisacq 1950:7 “amg-, *omq-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:10—12 *ánq-eti; Hofmann 1966:2 *ank-, *onk-; *ang-; 
Beekes 2010.1:12—13 */A;enk- and I:1045 *h,onk-o-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.:10—11 *ank-; Walde—Hofmann 1965--1972.1:46 and II:816; 
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Ernout—Meillet 1979:32 and 746; De Vaan 2008:41 *h,(e)nk-o- and 640 
*h,onk-o-. Proto-Indo-European *hhen-k’- [*hhan-k’-] “to bend, to curve’: 
Sanskrit ánga-m ‘limb’, (f.) anguri-h, anguli-h, anguli “finger, toe’; Pali 
anga- ‘limb’, (£) anguli- ‘finger’; Latin angulus ‘corner, angle’; Old 
English ancléow ‘ankle’; Old High German anchal, enchil ‘ankle’ (New 
High German Enkel). Pokorny 1959:45—47 *ang- ‘to bend’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:60—62 *ang-; Mann 1984—1987:22—23 *ang- ‘tapering; 
wedge, angle, cleft’; Watkins 1985:3 *ank- (also *ang-) and 2000:4 *ank- 
(also *ang-) ‘to bend’ (oldest forms *a,enk-, *a,eng-, colored to *a,ank-, 
*a,ang-); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:21 and 1:22; Mallory—Adams 
1997:61—62 *h;enk- ~ *h,eng- “to bend an object so that it stays bent’; 
Walde —Hofmann 1965—1972.1:48—49 *ang-; *anq-; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:33; De Vaan 2008:42—43; Kroonen 2013:29 Proto-Germanic 
*ankula- ‘ankle’; Orél 2003:20 Proto-Germanic *ankalaz ~ *ank(u)lon; 
Onions 1966:38 *agk-, *agg-; Skeat 1898:24, Klein 1971:37; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:166; Kluge—Seebold 1989:179. 


Buck 1949:4.34 finger; 9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 16.33 anxiety. Móller 1911:12; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:538— 539, no. 395; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2599, 
*xlala]n[V]KV (or *y|g[a]nKV ?) ‘to bend’. 


717. Proto-Nostratic root #han- (- *han-): 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *han-V-g- 'to tie tightly, to constrict, to make narrow; to choke, to 
strangle’; 
(n.) *han-g-a ‘throat’; (adj.) ‘narrow, constricted’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian (vb.) *hanVg- “to tie tightly, to constrict, to make narrow”, 
(n.) *hang- ‘throat, larynx’: Proto-Semitic “hang-ar- ‘throat, larynx’ > 
Arabic hangara ‘larynx, throat’, hangara ‘to slaughter (by cutting the 
throat)’, hungür ‘throat, gullet’; Sheri / Jibbali hangórót “hollow under the 
Adam's apple’; Tigrinya tähangätä “to tie round the neck and shoulders’; 
Harari hangür ‘throat, food’ (this may be a loan from Arabic), hangüram 
‘voracious, big eater’; Gurage (Selti) angoro, (Wolane) angoro, (Zway) 
angáro ‘throat’, angorram “big eater, voracious’; Amharic angdt ‘neck’. 
Appleyard 1977:11; Leslau 1963:84 and 1979:62; Zammit 2002:149— 
150; Militarév 2012:77 Proto-Semitic *AVng(-ar)-. Egyptian hngg “throat, 
gullet’. Hannig 1995:543; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.3:121. Berber: 
Tuareg any ‘palate’; Ghadames inay ‘palate’; Tamazight anay ‘palate’; 
Riff anay ‘palate’; Kabyle anay, inay ‘palate’ [Orél—Stolbova 1995:273, 
no. 1234, *hankar- ‘throat’; M. Cohen 1947:102, nos. 120 and 121.] 

B. Dravidian: Tamil ananku (ananki-) ‘(vb.) to suffer, to be distressed, to be 
slain; to afflict; (n.) pain, affliction, killing’, anunku (anunki-) ‘to suffer 
pain, to be in distress, to fade, to droop’, anukku (anukki-) ‘to distress, to 
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cause to suffer pain’, anukkam ‘suffering, distress, pain, weakness’; 
Kannada anaku ‘to press into a narrower compass, to subdue, to control’, 
anacu ‘to depress, to humble’, anaka ‘closeness, compactness, firmness, 
state of being in good repair’, anagu “to hide, to disappear, to be humbled, 
to couch’, anakuve ‘humbleness, modesty’, anunku ‘to depress, to humble, 
to abate, to ruin, to destroy’, anungu “to be depressed’; Tulu anaka 
‘narrowness, closeness; narrow, small’; Telugu andgu “to yield, to submit, 
to be humbled’, andcu ‘to suppress, to humble, to subject’, andkuva 
“humility, modesty, submissiveness’; Gondi ancana “to press’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:12, no. 112. Kannada angala, angalu, angula, anguli, 
angule ‘palate’; Telugu angili ‘palate’; Naiki (of Chanda) aggul, aggur(u) 
“tongue”, Malto naqlu ‘uvula’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:5, no. 33. 

Proto-Indo-European *A/eng^- [*hhang"-] ‘(vb.) to tie tightly, to constrict; 
to choke, to strangle; (adj.) narrow, constricted’: Sanskrit amhu-h 
‘narrow’; Greek áyyo “to compress, to press tight, to strangle’; Latin ango 
‘to press tightly; to strangle, to throttle; to hurt, to distress’, angor ‘mental 
distress, anguish, trouble’; Gothic aggwus ‘narrow’; Old Icelandic óngr 
‘narrow’; Old English enge “narrow, causing anxiety, painful, severe’; Old 
Saxon engi ‘narrow’; Dutch eng ‘narrow’; Old High German angi, engi 
‘narrow’ (New High German eng ‘narrow, cramped, tight, confined’); Old 
Church Slavic gzv-kv ‘narrow’; Lithuanian ankstas “narrow, cramped, 
tight’. Reduplication in Hittite ham(m)a(n)k-, ham(m)enk-, hami(n)k- ‘to 
tie’ (as in Tamil ananku cited above) (< *hham-ang^- < *hhan-angh- 
through dissimilation). Perhaps also Greek ğuọnv ‘neck, throat’ (if from 
*àyyF-ńv). Rix 1998a:236 *h,emg- “to tie up’ — ‘to constrict’; Pokorny 
1959:42—43 *angh- ‘(adj.) narrow; (vb.) to tie up, to constrict’; Walde 
1927--1932.1:62--63 *angh-; Watkins 1985:2 *angh- and 2000:4 *angh- 
‘tight, painfully restricted, painful’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:781 
*Han$g[^]-u- and 1995.1:683 *Hangh-u- ‘narrow’; Mann 1984—1987:23 
*angho, -ið “to press, to squeeze, to strain, to confine’, 24 *angh-, 24 
*anghit- ‘constraint’, 24 *angho, -ið “to cramp, to straighten, to force”, 24 
*anguhastos, -is “narrow, constrained; anxious; strain, anguish’, 24—25 
*anguhind ‘strait, stricture’, 25 *anguhis, *anghus ‘narrow, thin, close, 
tight’, 25 *anguho ‘to narrow, to squeeze’; Mallory—Adams 1997:391 
“h,enghus ‘narrow’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:14; Boisacq 1950:10—11 
*angh-; Hofmann 1966:3 *angh- and 17; Frisk 1970—1973.1:17—18 and 
1:98 (according to Schulze, Greek &ponv < “AyyF-1v), Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:16--17 and 1:80; Beekes 2010.1:18 *h,emg'-; Puhvel 1984— 
.3:64—68 *A,em-gh-; Kloekhorst 2008b:278—279 *h,emg-; Tischler 
1977— .1:142--143, Walde—Hofmann 1965--1972.1:47 *angh-; De 
Vaan 2008:42 #h,emg?-e/o- ‘to tie, to tighten’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:33, 
Orél 2003:19 Proto-Germanic *anguz ~ *angwjaz, 20 *angwjanan; 
Kroonen 2013:28 Proto-Germanic *angwu- ‘narrow’ (< #h,emg?-u-), Feist 
1939:13—14 *angh-; Lehmann 1986:9—10 *angh-; De Vries 1977:687; 
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D. 


Kluge—Mitzka 1967:165—166; Kluge—Seebold 1989:178  *angh-; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:16 *h,emgř-ú-; Derksen 2008:338 *h,emgt-u- and 
2015:56 *h,emé'-u-, Fraenkel 1962--1965.1:11, Wodtko—Irslinger— 
Schneider 2008:301—303 *h,emg"-. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian “ayke ‘painfully constricted’ > (?) Estonian 
angu- ‘to curdle, to coagulate, to become stiff’; (?) Finnish ankea ‘dismal, 
dreary, cheerless’; Hungarian aggódás ‘anxiety, agonizing fear’, aggód- 
‘to be anxious, to worry, to feel uneasy’, aggodalom ‘anxiety, concern, 
anguish, fear, uneasiness, misgiving, worry’. Rédei 1986—1988:12 *ayke 
(according to Rédei, the Balto-Finnic forms may be loans from Germanic). 


Buck 1949:4.29 throat; 12.62 narrow. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:528—529, no. 
379; Hakola 2000:21, no. 31; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2591, *yam[V]gé ‘tight, 
narrow; to constrain’ and, no. 2601, *XuygV ‘throat’. 


718. Proto-Nostratic root */iag- (~ *hay-): 
(vb.) *Aiag- ‘to dive into water (bird)’; 
(n.) *Aag-a ‘an aquatic bird" 


A. 


B. 


Afrasian: Egyptian hn ‘bird’, Ant ‘pelican’, hnti ‘kingfisher’. Hannig 
1995:536 and 537; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.3:104 and 105. 
Proto-Indo-European *fhenH-thi-s [*hhanH-thi-s\/*hhpH-t"i-s ‘duck’: 
Sanskrit ati-h (f. ati) “an aquatic bird’; Pali ata- “a particular kind of bird’; 
Oriya dri ‘a web-footed bird’; Gawar-Bati ar7 ‘Turdus ginginianus’, dreli 
‘duck’; Waigali ari ‘duck’; Greek (Ionic) vijooa, (Attic) vitta (< *vatia) 
“a duck’; Latin anas ‘a duck’; Old Icelandic önd ‘duck’; Swedish and 
‘duck’; Old English aed, ened ‘drake, duck’; Old Saxon anad ‘duck’; 
Dutch eend ‘duck’; Old High German enit, anut ‘duck’ (New High 
German Ente); Lithuanian dntis ‘duck’; Old Prussian antis ‘duck’; Old 
Russian uty (< *oty) (gen. utove) “duck” (Modern Russian utka [yrka]). 
Pokorny 1959:41—42 *anat- ‘duck’; Walde 1927--1932.1:60 *anati-, 
* nati-; Mann 1984—1987:22 *anatis ‘duck’; Watkins 2000:4 *anat- 
‘duck’ (oldest form “a,ena,t- colored to *g,ana,t-); Mallory—Adams 
1997:171 *h,nh,ti-, #h,enh,ti- ‘duck’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:72—73 
*nti-a; Boisacq 1950:670; Frisk 1970--1973.11:317--318, Chantraine 
1968--1980.11:752--753 *na,t-; Hofmann 1966:218 “natia, Beekes 
1969:197 *pnh,ti- and 2010.1:1018--1019 *h,enhzt-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965--1972.1:44, Ernout—Meillet 1979:31 *anat-; Lindsay 1894:274 
Greek vijooa (< *vat-ya); De Vaan 2008:41; Kroonen 2013:26 Proto- 
Germanic *anad- ‘duck’; Orél 2003:21 Proto-Germanic *anudiz ~ *anidiz; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:167; Kluge—Seebold 1989:179—180 “anat-, De 
Vries 1977:687 Proto-Norse *anudi-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:11—12; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:17—18; Derksen 2008:387 *h;,enh,-t- and 2015:57 
*h»enh;-t-. 
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Proto-Altaic *ayatV “a kind of duck’: Proto-Tungus “andi ‘scoter, a kind 
of duck’ > Evenki anni, andi, ende ‘scoter, a kind of duck’; Negidal anj 
*scoter, a kind of duck’; Nanay / Gold ani, aggi ‘diver’. Proto-Mongolian 
*apgir “scoter > Written Mongolian agyir ‘a kind of yellow duck’; 
Khalkha angir 'scoter'; Buriat angir ‘scoter’; Kalmyk dygr ‘scoter’; (?) 
Ordos agir ‘yellow’. Proto-Turkic #4y(k)it ‘wild duck’ > Old Turkic (Old 
Uighur) agit ‘wild duck’; Karakhanide Turkic ayit “wild duck’; Turkish 
angit, angut ‘the Ruddy Sheldduck’; Azerbaijani ancut-bocaz ‘long- 
necked duck’; Turkmenian ayk ‘red duck’; Uzbek anyirt “red duck’; 
Karaim anqit, ankit ‘ostrich, vulture, dragon’; Sary-Uighur agit ‘wild 
duck’; Khakas at ‘wild duck’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:304—305 
*ayatV “a kind of duck’. 

Proto-Eskimo “aytur- (or #aylur-) ‘to dive into water’: Alutiiq Alaskan 
Yupik aytur- “to dive into water (especially bird)’; Central Alaskan Yupik 
antur- ‘to dive, to be submerged, to be baptized’; Central Siberian Yupik 
atyur- “to dive, to submerge’; Sirenik ayfar- ‘to dive’; Seward Peninsula 
Inuit ayluq- ‘to dive into water (bird)’; North Alaskan Inuit ayluq- ‘to dive 
into water’; Western Canadian Inuit ayluq- ‘to dive into water’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit allu(q)- “to dive into water (bird)’; Greenlandic Inuit a¢¢ur- 
‘to dive into water (bird)’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:33. 


Buck 1949:3.57 duck. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 809, *Han[g]V(tV) (or 
*Hag[g] V(tV) ?) ‘duck’; Greenberg 2002:83, no. 182. 


719. Proto-Nostratic root #hap?- (~ *hap'-): 


(vb.) *Aiap^- ‘to take, gather, or collect (with the hands or arms)’; 
(n.) *hap-a ‘that which has been gathered or collected: plenty, fullness, 


abundance, wealth, possessions, property; embrace, armful, handful 


A. Proto-Afrasian */iap- “to take, gather, or collect (with the hands or arms)”: 


Proto-Semitic #hap-at?- “to take, gather, or collect (with the hands or 
arms)’ > Hebrew hagas [WDM] ‘to search, to search out, to search for’; 
Aramaic hagas ‘to dig; to seek’; Ugaritic hpst ‘straw picker’; Arabic 
hafasa ‘to gather, to grasp, to assemble’; Harsüsi hefos ‘to collect’; Sheri / 
Jibbali fs “to collect (a lot of things)’; Mehri hafiis ‘to collect (a lot of 
things)’; Geez / Ethiopic hafasa [dé.v’] ‘to rake up, to sweep up, to scatter 
as chaff, to carry away (especially an amount held in two hands), to take a 
handful’; Tigrinya hafásd, hafasd “to scoop up’; Tigre hafsa ‘to scrape 
corn together’; Harari hafása “to take something with one or two hands or 
with an instrument, to draw water from a container with a small cup’; 
Argobba haffdsa “to take a large quantity of grain with one or two hands’; 
Amharic affäsä ‘to take a fistful of grain with two hands, to scoop up dry 
grainy material with the hand’; Gurage afásá “to scoop up a large quantity 
of grain or flour or earth with both hands’. Klein 1987:228; Leslau 
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1963:80, 1979:22, and 1987:227; Murtonen 1989:192. Proto-Semitic 
*hap-an- “to take a handful’ > Hebrew hdgen [])M] ‘hollow of the hand, 
handful’; Aramaic higna “hollow of the hand, handful’; Akkadian upnu 
‘handful’; Arabic hafana “to scoop up with both hands; to give little’, 
hafna ‘handful’; Sheri / Jibbali hfun ‘to scoop (rice, etc.) in the cupped 
hands’; Mehri hafiin “to scoop up (rice, etc.) in the cupped hands’; Geez / 
Ethiopic hafana [Me.1] ‘to take earth or grain with two hands cupped 
together’; Tigre hafan “both hands full’, haffüna ‘to take with both hands’; 
Tigrinya hafni ‘handful’; Amharic affanf ‘handful’. Murtonen 1989:191; 
Klein 1987:227; Leslau 1987:227. Arabic hafasa ‘to collect, to gather’. 
Arabic hafala ‘to gather, to assemble, to congregate; to flow copiously; to 
be replete, to teem’, hafi/ ‘full, filled, replete, abundant, copious’, huful 
‘plenty, fullness, abundance, wealth’. Note: Two separate stems have 
fallen together in Arabic: (A) Proto-Semitic *Aiap-al- “to run, to flow’ and 
(B) Proto-Semitic #hap-al- “to take, gather, or collect (with the hands or 
arms). Egyptian Apt ‘to embrace’, Apt ‘armful’; Coptic hpot [noT] 
‘fathom’. Hannig 1995:525; Faulkner 1962:168; Gardiner 1957:581; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:107 and 1926—1963.3:71—72; Cerny 1976:290; 
Vycichl 1983:307. Proto-Southern Cushitic *fap- ‘to clasp, to hold with 
the arms’ > Iraqw (*Aapa ‘arm’ >) hampa ‘wing’; Dahalo hap- ‘to snatch’. 
Ehret 1980:299. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:274, no. 1238, *hapat- ‘arm, 
wing’.] Ehret 1995:374, no. 754, *hap- ‘to take hold of’. 

Dravidian: Kannada appu, arpu ‘to embrace’, appu, alpu, alke, appuge ‘an 
embrace’, appay(i)su ‘to embrace, to seize eagerly’; Tulu appiyuni ‘to 
embrace, to clasp’, appukai, appai ‘folding the arms on the breast’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:16, no. 158. 

Proto-Indo-European *Ahep^- [*hhap*-\/*hhop"- “to gather, to collect; to 
gather wealth’: Avestan afnah-vant- ‘rich in possessions’; Sanskrit ápnas- 
“possession, property’; Latin Ops ‘the goddess of abundance’, opulens (< 
*open-ont-) ‘rich, wealthy’, opés ‘resources, means, wealth’; Hittite 
happin-, happinant- ‘rich’; Luwian happinatt- ‘wealth’. Pokorny 1959:780 
*op- ‘to work’; Walde 1927--1932.1:175--176 *op-; Watkins 1985:46 
*op- and 2000:60 *op- ‘to work, to produce in abundance’ (oldest form 
*9,ep-, colored to “2,0p-), Mallory—Adams 1997:637 *h.ó/ép(e)n- 
‘goods, wealth’; Mann 1984—1987:880—881 *op- ‘yield, produce’, 882 
*oplos (*opulos) ‘power, force, abundance’, 882 *opnos; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1I:746 *Hop[^]-r/n- and 1995.1:649—650 “Hop!-r/n- “goods, 
wealth, possessions; trade’; Puhvel 1984— .3:124--125 *H,op-en-o-(nt-) 
and 3:125—127; Kloekhorst 2008b:296—297 *h,ep-en-o-; Mayrhofer 
1956--1980.1:40, Ernout—Meillet 1979:463—464; De Vaan 2008:431 
*hie/op-(i-) “ability, force’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:215—216. 
Note: Greek &@evoc ‘wealth’ is most likely a borrowing, though the source 
is uncertain (cf. Frisk 1970---1973.1:195, Chantraine 1968---1980.1:146). 
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D. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) apte- ‘to collect, to gather’, aptiice 


*gatherer'. Nikolaeva 2006:111. 


Buck 1949:4.31 arm; 12.21 collect, gather. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:535— 536, 
no. 391. 


720. Proto-Nostratic root #hap?- (~ *hap'-): 


vb.) *Aap^- ‘to move quickly, to run, to flow’; 
D q y 
(n.) *hap"-a “(flowing or running) water, river, stream, current” 


A. Proto-Afrasian */iap- ‘to move quickly, to run, to flow’: Semitic: Arabic 


hafada ‘to be active and nimble in one's work; to speed; to urge to haste, 
to hasten’, hafad ‘a pace of the horse’. Arabic hafala ‘to gather, to 
assemble, to congregate; to flow copiously; to be replete, to teem’, hafi/ 
‘full, filled, replete, abundant, copious’, huful ‘plenty, fullness, abundance, 
wealth’. Note: Two separate stems have fallen together in Arabic: (A) 
Proto-Semitic */iap-al- ‘to move quickly, to run, to flow’ and (B) Proto- 
Semitic *Aap-al- ‘to take, gather, or collect (with the hands or arms)’. 
Egyptian hp ‘to hasten, to hurry, to run’, Apt ‘running’, hpwty “runner”: (?) 
(Old Kingdom) hp ‘Nile’ (Middle Kingdom /h°py). Hannig 1995:524; 
Faulkner 1962:168; Erman—Grapow 1921:107 and 1926—1963.3:68. 
Proto-Indo-European *Ahep^- [*fhhap^-] ‘water, stream’: Hittite (dat. sg.) 
ha-pa-a ‘stream’, (3rd sg. pres. act.) ha-pa-a-iz-zi ‘to make wet, to 
moisten’ (?); Palaic (nom. sg.) ha-a-ap-na-as ‘river, stream’; Luwian 
(nom. sg.) ha-a-pi-is ‘river’, *hapd@(i)- ‘to irrigate, to water’, (acc. sg.) 
ha-pa-a-ti-in ‘irrigated land’, (acc. pl.) ha-a-pi-in-ni-in-za ‘little river’; 
Sanskrit ápas- ‘water’; Avestan 4/3 ‘stream, current’; Old Irish ab, abann 
‘river’; Latin amnis (< *ab-ni-s) ‘river, stream’; Old Prussian ape ‘river, 
stream’; Tocharian B 4p ‘water, river, stream’. Pokorny 1959:51—52 *ap- 
‘water’; Walde 1927---1932.1:46--47 *üp-; Mann 1984—1987:1 *abhmn-, 
*abhnis ‘river, water’; Watkins 1985:3 *ap- and 2000:4 *ap- ‘water’ 
(oldest form “a,ep-, colored to *2,ap-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:158 
*H.ap[^]- and 1995.1:136 *H,ap"- ‘water, river, (mountain) stream’, 
1:186, 1:193, 1:238, E578, E579, 1:760, 1:763, E814; Mallory—Adams 
1997:486 *h;eb(h)- ‘river’; Mayrhofer 1956--1980.1:74--75 *áp-; Puhvel 
1984— .3:114--115 *A;ebh-; Kloekhorst 2008b:294—295; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:28—29; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:40 *áp-; De Vaan 
2008:39; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:166 *ap-; Adams 1997:44 *H,é@p- 
~ *H,ep-; Wodtko--Irslinger--Schneider 2008:306—307 “h,ep-. Note: 
There may have been two variants of this stem in Proto-Indo-European: 
(A) *hhep^- [*ħhaph-] and (B) #iheb?- [*hhab'-], 

Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) apaj- “to float’. Nikolaeva 2006:111. 
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Buck 1949:1.36 river, stream, brook, 10.32 flow (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 
1995:536—537, no. 392; Greenberg 2002:179, no. 413, *ape ‘water’; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1876, *gapV ‘to stream, to flow’. 


721. Proto-Nostratic root *har- (~ *har-): 
(vb.) *far- ‘to prepare, to make ready, to put together’; 
(n.) *har-a ‘way, manner, method’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian hr “to prepare, to make ready’. Hannig 1995:555; 
Faulkner 1962:176; Erman—Grapow 1921:114 and 1926—1963.3:146— 
147; Gardiner 1957:582. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil aram ‘moral or religious duty, virtue, dharma’, aravan 
“one who is virtuous, god, Buddha, ascetic, etc.’, aravi “virtue, that which 
is holy, female ascetic’, araviya ‘virtuous’, araviyan ‘virtuous man’, aran 
‘sacrificer’; Malayalam aram “law, dharma’; Kannada ara, aru ‘virtue, 
charity, alms, law, dharma’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:29, no. 311. Tamil 
aru ‘way, road, path, means, manner, method’; Malayalam aru ‘way, 
manner’; Kota -a'r in: oyn-a'r ‘path’, a-[-axr ‘way, distance’; Toda or 
“way, entrance into thicket’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:37—38, no. 405. 

C. Proto-Indo-European */her- [*hhar-]/*hhr- “to prepare, to make ready, to 
put together’: Avestan arante ‘to arrange, to settle, to establish, to fix’; 
Sanskrit rtd-h “right, true’, rtu-h “fixed time, order, rule’, rti-h ‘way, 
manner’, arpdyati ‘to put into, to fix’, ardmati-h ‘readiness, proper 
thinking’, dram ‘readily, enough’; Armenian arnem ‘to make’; Greek 
àpapíoko “to join together, to fashion, to fix, to fit together, to construct, 
to prepare, to contrive, to fit, to equip, to make fitting or pleasing’; Latin 
ars, -tis “way, method, skill, profession, art, occupation’; Tocharian A 
arwar “ready, prepared’. Rix 1998a:240—241 *h,er- ‘to be joined or fit 
together’; Pokorny 1959:55—61 *ar- ‘to fix, to suit’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:69—76 *ar-; Mann 1984—1987:31 *ar- ‘to join, to fit’, 32 *ar- ‘to 
join, to tie’, 36 *artos, -ios, -us ‘joined; adjoining; join’, 1106 *rtos, -os, 
-us ‘right, proper; rightness, fitness’; Watkins 1985:3 *ar- (also *ara-) and 
2000:5 *ar- ‘to fit together’ (oldest form *a,ar-); Mallory—Adams 
1997:362 *h,er- ‘to prepare, to make ready, to put together’; Mayrhofer 
1956--1980.1:48 *ar-, E51 *ar-, E122 *ar-, and E123 *ar-; Hofmann 
1966:22 *ar-; Beekes 2010.1:123 *h,er-; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:101— 
102; Boisacq 1950:73; Frisk 1970—1973.1:128—129; Walde—Hofmann 
1965--1972.1:70 *ar-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:48—49; De Vaan 2008:55 
#hor-ti-, Adams 1999:53 *h,er- “to fit together’; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:169 *ar- ‘to fit together’. 

D. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) ara(n)na- ‘light; easy, handy; frisky, 
dashing, adroit’, ara ‘adroitness’, arajrayo:- ‘energetic, laborious’, 
(Northern / Tundra) arinne- ‘light; easy, handy; frisky, dashing, adroit’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:112. 
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Proto-Altaic *arV- ‘(vb.) to do, to make; (n.) way, method’: Proto-Tungus 
*ar- ‘(vb.) to make, to work, to construct; to come to one’s senses; to 
cause fear (of an evil ghost), to appear to one’s imagination; (n.) shape, 
form; evil spirit? > Evenki arit- ‘to cause fear (of an evil ghost), to appear 
to one’s imagination’, arü- ‘to come to one’s senses’, arinka ‘evil spirit’; 
Lamut / Even ari-, ar- “to cause fear (of an evil ghost), to appear to one’s 
imagination’, ar- ‘to come to one’s senses’, ariyqp “evil spirit’; Negidal 
ayi ‘evil spirit’; Manchu ara- ‘to do, to make’, arbun ‘form, shape, image’, 
ari ‘evil spirit’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) aravan, aravun ‘appearance, form’; 
Nanay / Gold arj ‘evil spirit’. Proto-Mongolian *arga ‘way, method’ > 
Written Mongolian arya ‘means, method; way out, possibility’; Khalkha 
arga ‘way, method’; Buriat arga ‘way, method’; Kalmyk arca ‘way, 
method’; Ordos arca ‘way, method’; Dagur arga ‘way, method’; Shira- 
Yughur arag ‘way, method’; Monguor arca ‘way, method’. Poppe 
1955:58. Proto-Turkic *ar- ‘to make magic, to cast spells; to deceive’ > 
Old Turkic (Old Uighur, Orkhon) ar- ‘to deceive’, arvis ‘magic’; 
Karakhanide Turkic ar-, arva- ‘to make magic, to cast spells’; Turkish 
(dial.) arpay ‘magic’; Turkmenian (dial.) arvay ‘evil spirit’; Uzbek avra- 
‘to make magic, to cast spells; to deceive’; Uighur a(r)ba- ‘to make magic, 
to cast spells’; Tatar arbi- ‘to make magic, to cast spells’; Bashkir arba- 
‘to make magic, to cast spells’; Kirghiz arba- ‘to make magic, to cast 
spells’; Kazakh arba- ‘to make magic, to cast spells’; Oyrot (Mountain 
Altai) arba-n- ‘to scold’; Yakut arba- ‘to make magic, to cast spells’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:313—314 *arV ‘witchcraft, craft’. 
Proto-Eskimo *aranqiy- “to fix or arrange’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik 
aranqiy- (Kodiak also anqiy-) ‘to be opportune, handy’; Central Alaskan 
Yupik aranqiy- ‘to be or make satisfactory’; Central Siberian Yupik 
arangiynag “right hand’; Sirenik aranagat- ‘to force to do, to insist that 
someone do something’; Seward Peninsula Inuit aaqik- “to store away’; 
North Alaskan Inuit aatgik- ‘to straighten or make the bed’; Western 
Canadian Inuit (Caribou) aatqik- ‘to repair’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
aaqqi(k)- “to cure, to manage, to repair’, aaqqisun- ‘to arrange, to put in 
order’; Greenlandic Inuit aaqqiy- ‘to fix, to make or get better’, aaqqissun- 
‘to arrange, to set right’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:42. 


Sumerian har “to build, to construct, to create, to produce’. 


Buck 1949:9.943 fitting, suitable; 12.22 join, unite; 14.29 ready; 16.73 right 
(adj., in a moral sense, vs. wrong). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:531— 532, no. 383. 


722. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *Aar-a “arm, hand’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *far- “arm, hand’: Central Chadic *xar- “hand, arm’ > Tera 


xar ‘hand, arm’; Ga'anda hera ‘arm’; Hona hara ‘arm’; Mofu har ‘arm, 
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hand’. Jungraithmayr--Ibriszimow 1994.11:178--179. Saho—Afar *far- 
‘arm’ > Saho har- ‘arm’. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye har-ka, hér-ka ‘arm’. 
Reinisch 1895:126. Lowland East Cushitic #hark- ‘arm’ > Galla / Oromo 
harka ‘arm, hand’; Konso harga ‘arm’. Werizoid: Warazi harko ‘arm’; 
Gawwada harko ‘arm’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:275, no. 1242, *har- ‘arm’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil aran-kai “palm of the hand’; Telugu ara-céyi “palm of 
the hand’, ara-kalu “sole of the foot’; Kolami arankei, árungkei ‘palm of 
the hand’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:29, no. 310. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *herH-mo- [*hharH-mo-]/*hhrH-mo- “shoulder, 
arm’: Sanskrit irmá-h ‘arm’; Avestan aramo ‘arm’; Ossetic drm ‘hollow of 
the hand’; Latin armus ‘the shoulder where it is fitted to the shoulder- 
blade’; Gothic arms ‘arm’; Old Icelandic armr ‘arm’; Old English earm 
‘arm’; Old Frisian erm ‘arm’; Old Saxon arm ‘arm’; Old High German 
aram, arm ‘arm’ (New High German Arm); Old Prussian irmo ‘arm’; Old 
Church Slavic ramo, rame ‘shoulder’; Polish ramie ‘shoulder, arm’. 
Pokorny 1959:58 *ara-mo-, *f-mo- ‘arm’; Walde 1927—1932.1:73 
*ar(a)men-; Mann 1984—1987:260 *armos (*rmos, -us) “arm, shoulder, 
extension, branch’; Watkins 1985:3 *ar(a)-mo- under *ar- ‘to fit together’ 
and 2000:5 *ar-mo- under *ar- ‘to fit together’ (oldest form *a,ar-); 
Mallory--Adams 1997:26 #h,erh,mos or #h,rh.mos “arm, forequarter’, 
probably from *h,er(h,)- ‘to fit, to attach’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11: 
785, fn. 1, *arH-mo-/*rH-mo- and 1995.1:687, fn. 9, *arH-mo-/*rH-mo- 
“arm, shoulder (blade), Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:96; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:47—48; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:69; De Vaan 2008:55; 
Orél 2003:24 Proto-Germanic *armaz I; Kroonen 2013:35 Proto-Germanic 
*arma- ‘arm’; Feist 1938:58; Lehmann 1986:43; De Vries 1977:14; 
Onions 1966:50; Klein 1971:50; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:92; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:30, Kluge—Seebold 1989:40 *ara-mo-, #ra-mo-, Derksen 
2008:375 #h,erH-mo-, #h,erH-men-. 

D. (?) Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) arima ‘sole’, arimal ‘bottom’, arul 
‘bottom’, (Northern / Tundra) arime “sole, paw, foot’. Nikolaeva 2006: 
112. 


Buck 1949:4.30 shoulder, 4.31 arm. 


723. Proto-Nostratic root *har- (- #har-): 
(vb.) *far- ‘to be superior, to be higher in status or rank, to be above or over’; 
(n.) #har-a ‘nobleman, master, chief, superior’; (adj.) ‘free-born, noble’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *har- ‘(vb.) to be superior, to be higher in status or rank, to 
be above or over; (adj.) free-born, noble; (n.) nobleman, master, chief, 
superior”: Proto-Semitic *far-ar- “to be free-born, to be or become free, to 
set free’, *har(r)-/*hur(r)- ‘noble, free-born’ > Hebrew Aor [117] ‘noble’; 
Arabic hurr ‘noble, free-born; free, independent’, harra ‘to liberate, to 
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free, to set free, to release, to emancipate’, hurriya “freedom, liberty, 
independence, unrestraint, license’; Aramaic harar ‘to be or become free’; 
Ugaritic hrr ‘free’; Sabaean hrr ‘freemen, free-born men’; Geez / Ethiopic 
harawi [hé-®] ‘free-born, nobleman’, harawanna [dhé-@-G] ‘freedom’, 
harannat [dC'rF] ‘freedom’; Tigrinya hara ‘free’, haranndt ‘freedom’; 
Tigre hara ‘free; freedom’; Amharic hurr ‘free’; Gurage hurru bald ‘to 
become free, to set free’. Klein 1987:211; Zammit 2002:137; Leslau 1979: 
328 and 1987:240—241. Egyptian hry ‘chief, master, overseer, superior’, 
hr ‘on, upon, over’, rw “upper part, top’; Coptic hi- [21-] (< *hazyaw < 
*haryaw) “on, in, at’, hray [2pa1] “upper part’. Erman—Grapow 1921:113 
and 1926—1963.3:131—132, 3:133—136, 3:142—143; Hannig 1995:546, 
547, and 548; Faulkner 1962:174; Gardiner 1957:582; Cerny 1976:271— 
272 and 291—292; Vycichl 1983:285—286 and 308. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *ħher-yo- [*hhar-yo-] ‘a superior, a person higher in 
status or rank’: Sanskrit drya-h ‘a respectable or honorable person, a 
highly-esteemed person; master, owner’, drya-h “master, lord’; Pali ariya- 
‘noble, distinguished, of high birth’; Old Persian ariya- (perhaps ariya-) 
‘Aryan’ (Farsi eran “Iran'), Avestan airya- ‘noble’; Old Irish aire 
‘nobleman, man of rank’; Runic (m. nom. pl. superl.) -arjostez ‘noblest’ 
(Tune Stone, Ostfold, Norway; 400 CE). Pokorny 1959:67 *ario- ‘lord, 
host’; Walde 1927—1932.1:80 *ario-; Mann 1984—1987:34 *arios ‘man, 
hero; manly’; Watkins 1985:3 *aryo- ‘lord, ruler’ and 2000:5 *aryo- self- 
designation of the Indo-Iranians; Mallory—Adams 1997:213 *h,erós ~ 
*h,erios ‘member of one's own (ethnic) group, peer, freeman; (Indo- 
Iranian) Aryan’; Mayrhofer 1956--1980.1:52 and 1:79, Orel 2003:23 
Proto-Germanic *arjaz; Krause 1971:53 arjoster, Antonsen 1975:44--45 
Proto-Germanic */ar-j5st-a-ez/ (m. nom. pl. superl. of */ar-ja-z/). 

C. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *zram(a) ‘leader’: Chukchi erem(e) ‘leader’; 
Kerek ajm ‘leader’; Koryak ajom(a) ‘leader’; Alyutor arm(a) ‘leader’; 
Kamchadal / Itelmen (Eastern) armagnan, erm ‘officer’, erm klec ‘king, 
emperor’, ermein “Russian”, (Southern) arm ‘master’. Fortescue 2005:38. 


Buck 1949:19.36 noble, nobleman; 19.41 master. Móller 1911:16; Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:533—534, no. 387. 


724. Proto-Nostratic root *har- (~ *har-): 
(vb.) #har- ‘to scratch, to scrape’ (> ‘to plow’ in the daughter languages); 
(n.) *har-a ‘scraping, scratching” 


A. Proto-Afrasian *far- ‘to scratch, to scrape’ (> ‘to plow’): Proto-Semitic 
*har-at- ‘to plow’ > Hebrew haras [W1] “to cut in, to engrave, to plow’; 
Aramaic haraé ‘to plow’; Phoenician hrs ‘to plow’; Ugaritic Art ‘to plow’; 
Akkadian erésu ‘to plow, to till’; Arabic harata ‘to plow, to till’; Sabaean 
hrt ‘plowed lands’; Sheri / Jibbali hárót ‘to grow plants with fertilizer’; 
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Geez / Ethiopic harasa [MA] ‘to plow, to cultivate land’, mahras 
[meh] ‘a plow, a plowshare’; Tigrinya hardsd “to plow’, mahrása ‘a 
plow’; Tigre harsa ‘to plow’, mahrása ‘a plow’; Harari hardsa ‘to plow’; 
Amharic arrdsd ‘to plow, to till, to cultivate’, mardsa ‘a plow’; Gafat 
arrdsá “to plow’; Gurage ardsd ‘to plow, to cultivate’, mardsa ‘a plow’; 
Argobba harrdsa ‘to plow’. Murtonen 1989:198—199; Klein 1987:234; 
Leslau 1963:87, 1979:91, and 1987:243; Zammit 2002:136—137. Proto- 
East Cushitic *fa(a)r- “to scratch, to scrape’ > Afar haar-is- ‘to clean out 
the contents of viscera’; Hadiyya haar- ‘to scratch’; Burji har?- ‘to plow, 
to cultivate’; Konso har- ‘to scoop soil from a hole’; Gidole haar-awwa 
‘razor, blade for shaving’. Sasse 1982:92; Hudson 1989:196 and 280. 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *fer- ‘to shave’ > Asa hera ‘razor’; Ma'a -ha “to 
shave’, -haré ‘to sharpen’, iharime ‘whetstone’. Ehret 1980:301. [Ehret 
1995:375, no. 757, *her- ‘to scrape off’.] Takacs 2011a:173 *h-r (perhaps 
*har-) ‘to scratch, to scrape’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil araka ‘a plow with bullocks’; Malto are ‘a plow’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:19, no. 198. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *fher(H)- [*hhar(H)-] ‘to plow’: Hittite (3rd sg. 
pres.) har-as-zi ‘to plow’; Greek àpóo ‘to plow’; Latin aro ‘to plow’; Old 
Irish airim ‘to plow’; Gothic arjan ‘to plow’; Old Icelandic erja ‘to plow’; 
Old English erian ‘to plow’, ierb ‘plowing’; Old High German erran ‘to 
plow’; Lithuanian arid, arti “to plow, to till’; Old Church Slavic ralu ‘a 
plow’, orjo, orati ‘to plow’; Tocharian A are ‘a plow’. Rix 1998a:243 
“herh,- “to plow or break up (land)’; Pokorny 1959:62—63 *ar(a)- ‘to 
plow’; Walde 1927--1932.1:78--79 *ara-; Mann 1984—1987:35 “aro, 
-ið (*ara-) ‘to plow’; Watkins 1985:3 *ara- and 2000:5 *ara- ‘to plow’ 
(oldest form “2,er2,-, colored to *a,ara,-); Mallory—Adams 1997:434 
*h,erh,je/o- ‘to plow’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:687--688 *Har- and 
1995.1:593—594 *Har- ‘to work land, to plow’; Sturtevant 1942:40—41, 
837f, Puhvel 1984— .3:184—185 (Puhvel considers Hittite har(a)s- to be 
a loan from Akkadian or West Semitic); Tischler 1977— .1:182---183, 
Kloekhorst 2008b:312—314; Frisk 1970—1973.I:147—148; Chantraine 
1968--1980.1:112--113, Hofmann 1966:24, Beekes 2010.1:136---137 
*hjerh,-; Boisacq 1950:80, De Vaan 2008:55 *h,erh;-ie/o- ‘to plough’; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:69; Ernout—Meillet 1979:48 *ara-; Orél 
2003:23 Proto-Germanic *arjanan; Kroonen 2013:28 Proto-Germanic 
*arjan- ‘to plow’; Feist 1939:56—57 *ara-; Lehmann 1986:42 *ar(a)-; De 
Vries 1977:104; Van Windekens 1976---1982.1:167, Adams 1999:49 
*h;erh,-; Smoczynski 2007.1:23—24 *h,erh,-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:17; 
Derksen 2008:372—373 *h;erh;,-, 373—374, and 2015:60, 61 *h,erh;-ie-; 
Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:322—328 *h,erh,-. 


Sumerian har(-har) ‘to scratch, to scrape’. 
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Buck 1949:8.21 plow (vb., sb.) Moller 1911:15—16; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:543, no. 400; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2605, *XaRcV (= *yaRcV ?) “to 
rub/scratch” (*XaRcV = *y|haRcV). 


725. Proto-Nostratic */Aar"-: (1) particle introducing an alternative: ‘or’, (2) 
conjoining particle: ‘with, and’, (3) inferential particle: ‘then, therefore’: 


Note: The CVC- patterning shows that this stem could not originally have 
been a particle, though this is how it is preserved in the daughter languages. 
The original meaning is unknown. 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian hr ‘upon, in, at, from, on account of, concerning, 


through, and, having on it; because’. Hannig 1995:546; Erman—Grapow 
1921:113 and 1926—1963.3:131—132; Faulkner 1962:174; Gardiner 
1957:582. Berber: Tuareg ar ‘so far, until now, if not’; Wargla ar ‘until, 
until then’; Tamazight ar, al, all ‘until, until then, when’; Tashelhiyt / 
Shilha ar ‘until, until then’; Riff ar, al “until then’; Kabyle ar ‘until, save, 
except’; Chaouia ar “until”. 

Proto-Indo-European *fhher- [*hhar-]/*hhr- “then, therefore; and’: Greek 
dpa (Epic Greek pa [enclitic] and, before a consonant, áp) inferential 
particle: (Epic usage) ‘then, straightway, at once’, (Attic usage) ‘then, 
therefore’ (much like odv, only less strongly); Lithuanian af ‘whether, if, 
if ‘and, and then, and so’; Latvian ir ‘and, and also’. Pokorny 1959:62 *ar, 
*r “now, therefore’; Walde 1927--1932.1:77 “ar, *r; Mann 1984— 
1987:31 *ar (*are, *ara) ‘indeed, so, surely’, 1105 *7 ‘and, also, indeed; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:583 *ar- ‘and, thus’; Boisacq 1950:72 *r (> Greek 
po; Lithuanian i7), “or (> Lithuanian ar); Frisk 1970--1973.1:127 *r; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:100; Hofmann 1966:21, Beekes 2010.1:121 
*h(e)r; Fraenkel 1962--1965.1:15, Derksen 2015:59 *h,er- and 202— 
203; Smoczynski 2007.1:21. 

Proto-Altaic *ar"V ‘or’: Proto-Turkic *ar’u ‘or’ > Old Turkic (Old 
Uighur) azu ‘or’; Karakhanide Turkic azu ‘or’; Tuva azi ‘or’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:316 “ar ‘or’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:535, no. 389. 


726. Proto-Nostratic root *has- (~ *has-): 
(vb.) *fas- ‘to burn, to be hot’; 
(n.) #has-a ‘cinder, ember, ashes; heat’ 


A. 


B. 


Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic hashasa ‘to place meat on the coals’. [Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:275, no. 1244, *has- ‘to roast’.] 

Proto-Indo-European */hes- [##has-] ‘to burn, to be hot’: Sanskrit asa-h 
(< #hhes- [*hhàás-]) ‘ashes, dust’; (?) Greek Alo “to be dry’; Latin ara 
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‘altar’; Umbrian (dat. sg.) ase ‘altar’; Gothic azgo ‘cinder, ashes’; Old 
Icelandic aska ‘ashes’; Swedish aska ‘ashes’; Danish aske ‘ashes’; Old 
English asce, esce ‘ashes’; Dutch asch ‘ashes’; Old High German asca 
‘ashes’ (New High German Asche); Czech ozd ‘parched malt’, ozditi ‘to 
dry malt’; Hittite (acc. sg.) ha-aS-Sa-an (< *hhes- [*hhas-]) ‘hearth’, (nom. 
sg.) ha-a-as ‘ashes (in pl.); soda ash, potash, soap’; Tocharian B äs- ‘to 
become dry, to dry out, to dry up, to parch’, asare ‘dry’. Pokorny 
1959:68—69 *ğs- ‘to burn, to glow’; Watkins 1985:3—4 *as- and 2000:5 
*as- “to burn, to glow’ (oldest form *g,es- colored to *g,as-); Mann 
1984— 1987:37 *as- “burnt, brown’, 37—38 *asdo, -ið ‘to parch, to burn, 
to inflame’, 38 “asgo(n), -io(n), -iə ‘ash, dust’, 38 “asos, -a ‘hearth, 
sacrificial altar’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:158 *H5as- and 1995.1:136 
*H,as- ‘(ritual) hearth, altar’; Mallory—Adams 1997:32 #h,eh,os ‘ash’ (< 
‘tburnings’) (also *h,h,s-ko- and *Ajhs-g(h)-) from *h,éh,- “to burn’; 
Mayrhofer 1956--1980.1:83 *as-; Boisacq 1950:16 (Greek Ato < *azd-, 
extended form of *ds-); Frisk 1970—1973.1:25—26 (Greek &Gw ‘to be 
dry’ < *ás-); Chantraine 1968--1980.1:25 (Greek &Gw < *2,ed-); Beekes 
2010.1:26—27 *h,ed-; Hofmann 1966:4 *azd-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:61 *as-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:42: De Vaan 2008:49 *h,eh,s-h-; 
Orél 2003:26 Proto-Germanic *askon; Kroonen 2013:38 Proto-Germanic 
*askon- ‘ashes’; Feist 1939:72; Lehmann 1986:54 “as-: De Vries 1977:15 
*as-; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:26; Onions 1966:54, Klein 1971:53 *üs- 
‘to burn, to glow’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:33; Kluge—Seebold 1989:43; 
Adams 1999:33 and 57—58; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:169 *as-; 
Puhvel 1984— .3:210--212 and 3:221—224; Kloekhorst 2008b:322— 
323 *h,eh,s-eh,-; Lindeman 1997:57 *H,eHs- (lengthened-grade *H,és- 
[phonetically *H,ds-] is also possible). Note: Puhvel, among others, 
compares Greek áGo ‘to be dry’ (< *àó-10) with Hittite kat- “to dry up, to 
become parched' instead. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *ds3- ‘to heat, to ignite’ > Votyak / Udmurt 
esty- ‘to heat’; Zyrian / Komi Ozjy- ‘to catch fire’, 6zty- “to ignite, to fire, 
to light’; Ostyak / Xanty d/-, (Southern) ət- ‘to heat, to ignite’. Collinder 
1955:83 and 1977:100; Rédei 1986—1988:27 *ds3-. 

Proto-Altaic *ase- (~ *p/-) “(vb.) to catch fire; (adj.) hot’: Proto- 
Mongolian *(h)asa- ‘to catch fire” > Written Mongolian asa- ‘to burn, to 
catch fire, to ignite’; Khalkha asa- ‘to catch fire’; Buriat aha- ‘to catch 
fire’; Kalmyk as- ‘to catch fire’. Proto-Turkic *isig/*isig ‘hot, warm’ > 
Old Turkic (Old Uighur) isig ‘hot’; Karakhanide Turkic isig ‘hot’; Turkish 
sıcak “hot, heat’; Azerbaijani isti ‘warm’; Turkmenian iss? ‘hot’; Uighur 
issiq ‘hot’; Karaim issi ‘hot, warm’, isi-t- ‘to warm’; Tatar esse ‘hot’; 
Kirghiz isiq- ‘hot’, isi ‘heat, hot wind’; Kazakh issi ‘hot’; Noghay issi 
‘hot’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) izi ‘hot’; Tuva iziy ‘hot’; Chuvash o”Zo” 
‘warm’; Yakut itr, iciges (< *isi-gec) ‘warm’. Derived from *isi-/*isi- “to 
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be hot’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:316—317 *ase- (~ *p‘-) ‘to 
catch fire; hot’. 


Buck 1949:1.84 ashes; 7.31 fireplace (hearth). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:530, no. 
381; Greenberg 2002:32, no. 53, *as ‘burn’. 


727. Proto-Nostratic root *hasy- (~ #has?-) (used as the base to designate various 
tree names): 
(n.) #has-a ‘a tree and its fruit’ 


A. (?) Dravidian: Tamil acca ‘the sal tree’ (Shorea robusta); Kannada asu, 


B. 


aca, arse ‘the sal tree’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:32, no. 343. 
Proto-Indo-European */hes- [*hhas-]/*hhós- originally “a tree and its fruit’ 
(as in Hittite), but later specialized in the post-Anatolian Indo-European 
daughter languages: Hittite hassik(ka)- ‘a tree and its fruit’ (7); Greek ogbn 
(< *óok[s]o- ?) “a kind of beech-tree’; Armenian haci ‘ash-tree’; Albanian 
ah (< *oska) ‘beech-tree’, ashe ‘holly’; Ligurian "Ooxida ‘ash forest’; 
Latin ornus (< *os-en-os) ‘mountain-ash’; Old Irish (h)uinn-ius ‘ash-tree’; 
Welsh onn-en ‘ash-tree’; Breton ounn-enn ‘ash-tree’; Old Icelandic askr 
“ash-tree”, eski ‘ashen box’; Swedish ask ‘ash-tree’; Old English gsc ‘ash- 
tree’; North Frisian esk ‘ash-tree’; Dutch esch ‘ash-tree’; Old High 
German ask 'ash-tree' (New High German Zsche); Old Prussian woasis 
‘ash-tree’; Lithuanian uosis (< *os-) ‘ash-tree’; Russian jásen' [acens] 
'ash-tree'. Pokorny 1959:782 *ds-, *Os-i-s, *Os-en-, *os-k- ‘ash-tree’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:184—185 *osi-s, *dsen-, “os-k-, Mann 1984— 
1987:893—894 *osis (*osnos, *dsen-) ‘ash-tree; rowan’, 894 *oskos, -us 
‘a tree, ash or beech’; Watkins 1985:46 *os- and 2000:61 *os- ‘ash-tree’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:625 *Hos-, 11:942 and 1995.1:537, 1:539, 
1:764 *Hos- ‘ash(tree)’; Mallory—Adams 1997:32 *h;es(k)- (*h;os(k)-) 
‘ash’; P. Friedrich 1970:92—98 *os- ‘ash-tree’; Boisacq 1950:706 *ós-i-s; 
Chantraine 1968--1980.11:806 *os-, *dsi-, *osen-; Hofmann 1966:234— 
235; Frisk 1970—1973.1E:400; Beekes 2010.11:1088, Walde—Hofmann 
1965- 1972.11:223 #Gsen-os, *Osin-os; Ernout—Meillet 1979:469 *Os-; 
De Vaan 2008:435; Orél 1998:2—3 and 2003:26 Proto-Germanic *askaz, 
26 *askjan; Kroonen 2013:38 Proto-Germanic *aska- ‘ash’; De Vries 
1977:15: Onions 1966:54 *ds-, Common Germanic *askiz; Klein 1971:53 
*Osis; Kluge—Seebold 1989:188 *osk-; *os-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:174— 
175 *osk-; *osis; Smoczynski 2007.1:705; Derksen 2015:481 *Heh,-s-; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:1167. Note: Neither Puhvel (1984— .3:232) nor 
Kloekhorst (2008b:325) give an etymology for Hittite hassik(ka)-, but cf. 
Tischler (1977— :200—201). 

Uralic: Mordvin (Erza) ukso, (Moksha) uks ‘ash, elm’; Cheremis / Mari 
osko ‘poplar’. Collinder 1955:138—139 and 1977:149; Joki 1973:333. 
These may be loans from Indo-European. 
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Sumerian hashur ‘apple, apple-tree’, hashur-ar-man-nu, hashur-kur-ra 
‘apricot, apricot-tree’, hashur-a-ab-ba ‘a kind of apple-tree’, hashur-babbar ‘a 
tree and its fruit’, hashur-nis-DA ‘pear’, hashur-kur-ra ‘quince’, hashur-kur-ra 
*pear-tree'. 


Illié-Svityé 1971--1984.1:255, no. 117, *Hosa ‘poplar’; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:555, no. 415. 


728. Proto-Nostratic root *hat’- (~ *hat’-): 
(vb.) *hat’- ‘to shake, to tremble; to be shaken, startled, frightened, terrified, 
afraid’; 
(n.) “hat '-a ‘trembling, shaking? 
Note also: 
(vb.) *fut’- ‘to shake, to shiver, to tremble’; 
(n.) *Aut "-a ‘trembling, shaking’; (adj.) “shaking, shivering, trembling’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic hata (inf. hatw) ‘to shake’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil atir (-v-, -nt-) ‘to shake, to quake, to tremble (as by an 
earthquake, the fall of a tree, the rolling of chariots), to be startled, to be 
alarmed, to resound (as thunder), to reverberate, to sound (as a drum), to 
roar (as beasts)’, atir (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to alarm by shouting, to intimidate, to 
rebuke, to thunder, to roar (as the sea)’, atircci ‘quaking, shaking, 
trembling, loud noise or report, roaring’, atirppu ‘trembling, echo’, atirvu 
‘shaking, trembling, tremolo’; Malayalam atiruka ‘to fear, to tremble’; 
Kannada adir, adaru, aduru, adru ‘(vb.) to tremble, to shake, to shiver, to 
fear; (n.) trembling, tremor’, adirpu ‘trembling, fear’, adalu “to tremble, to 
shake, to shiver, to fear’, adarisu, adalisu ‘to make tremble, to shake’; 
Tulu adyruni, adaruni, aduruni ‘to tremble, to quake’, adyravuni ‘to 
shake, to agitate’, adurata ‘shaking, trembling’, adyrypadyry “shaking and 
trembling’, adarpuni ‘to cause to tremble, to admonish, to rebuke’, 
addalipuni ‘to rebuke, to frighten’; Telugu adaru ‘(vb.) to tremble, to 
shake, to quake, to shiver; (n.) trembling, shaking, tremor’, adalu ‘to start, 
to be alarmed or afraid’, adalincu, adalucu, adalupu, adalpu ‘to frighten, 
to rebuke, to reproach’, adalupu, adalpu ‘frightening, rebuke’, adiri-padu 
“to start, to be alarmed’, adiri-patu ‘(n.) a start, alarm; (adv.) suddenly, 
unexpectedly’; Gadba (Salur) adrap- ‘to shake (tr.)’; Malto adyare ‘to be 
agitated’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:14, no. 137. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *fhet’- [*hhat’-] ‘(vb.) to terrify, to frighten; (adj.) 
terrible, horrible, hateful’: Hittite (nom. sg.) ha-tu-ga-as “terrible, baleful, 
fearsome, awesome’, (nom.-acc. sg.) ha-tu-ga-tar ‘terror, awesomeness’, 
(3rd sg. pres. act.) ha-tu-ki-is-zi ‘to become terrible’, (3rd pl. pres. act.) (?) 
ha-tu-ga-nu-wa-an-[zi] ‘to terrify’; Greek 660cooua1 “to be wroth against, 
to be angry with, to hate’, 'Oóvoos0c “Ulysses, Odysseus’ (< ‘Fearsome’); 
Latin odi ‘to hate’, odium “hatred, grudge, ill will, animosity, enmity, 
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aversion’, odidsus ‘hateful, odious, vexatious, offensive, unpleasant, 
disagreeable, annoying, troublesome’; Armenian ateam ‘to hate’, ateli 
‘hated, hostile’; Crimean Gothic atochta ‘bad’; Old Icelandic atall ‘fierce’; 
Old English atol “terrible, dire, loathsome, horrid’; Breton œz ‘horror’, ezi 
‘to be terrified’. Rix 1998a:263 *A;ed- ‘to hate’; Pokorny 1959:773 *od- 
“to hate’; Walde 1927—1932.I:174—175 *od-; Mann 1984—1987:861— 
862 “od- “hate, fear, arousal’, 862 *odiom “hatred, boredom’; Watkins 
1985:45 *od- and 2000:59 *od- ‘to hate’; Mallory—Adams 1997:259 
“hjed- ‘to hate’; Puhvel 1984—  .3:274—277 *Hodug-; Kloekhorst 
2008b:336—337; Boisacq 1950:685—686; Hofmann 1966:225 *od-; Frisk 
1970--1973.11:351, Beekes 2010.II:1048—1049 (pre-Greek); Chantraine 
1968--1980.11:775 “od-, Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:202—203 
*od-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:458—459; De Vaan 2008:425; Orél 2003:27 
Proto-Germanic *atugaz, 27 *atulaz; Feist 1939:61; Lehmann 1986:46; De 
Vries 1977:17. 


Buck 1949:16.41 hate (sb.); 16.53 fear, fright. 


729. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *faw-a ‘a relative on the mother’s side’: 


Dravidian: Tamil avvai ‘mother, old woman, woman ascetic’; Kota av 
‘mother, mother’s sister or female parallel cousin’; Kannada avve, avva 
‘mother (used as a title of respect and love), grandmother, any elderly 
woman’, abbe ‘mother’; Kodagu avvé ‘mother, mother’s sister or female 
parallel cousin’; Tulu abbe “an elderly woman, matron’; Telugu avva 
‘mother, grandmother, an old woman’; Gondi avva, ava ‘mother’; Konda 
ave ‘mother’; Manda ava ‘elder brother’s wife’; Kui ava ‘elder brother’s 
wife’; Kuwi ava ‘elder brother’s wife’, awa ‘sister-in-law’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:25—26, no. 273; Krishnamurti 2003:10 *aww-a ‘mother, 
grandmother’. 

Proto-Indo-European *fhewhho-s [*hhawhho-s| “maternal grandfather; 
maternal uncle’: Hittite (nom. sg.) hu-uh-ha-as ‘grandfather’, huhhant- 
'(great-)grand-father'; Luwian (instr. sg.) fu-u-ha-ti ‘grandfather’; 
Hieroglyphic Luwian huha- ‘grandfather’, huhati- “(great-)grandfather”: 
Lycian yuga- ‘grandfather’ in yugaha se-yünaha ‘grandfather’s and 
grandmother’s’; Armenian hav ‘grandfather’; Latin avus ‘grandfather’, 
avia (Late Latin ava) ‘grandmother’, avunculus ‘maternal uncle’; Old Irish 
due ‘grandson’; Welsh ewythr ‘uncle’; Gothic *awo (only in dat. sg. awon) 
‘grandmother’; Old Icelandic di ‘great-grandfather’, afi ‘grandfather’; Old 
English eam “maternal uncle’; Old Frisian m ‘maternal uncle’; Dutch oom 
‘uncle’; Old High German oheim (< Proto-Germanic *awun-yaimaz) 
‘uncle (mother’s brother)’ (New High German Oheim, Ohm); Old Prussian 
awis ‘maternal uncle’; Lithuanian avynas ‘maternal uncle’; Old Church 
Slavic ujo ‘mother’s brother’, ujka “mother's sister’; Tocharian B awe 
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‘grandfather’. Pokorny 1959:89 *auo-s “maternal grandfather’; Walde 
1927--1932.1:20--21 *auo-s; Mann 1984—1987:48 *auos, -à, -ios, -ia 
‘kinsman’; Mallory—Adams 1997:237—238 “h,euhsos ‘grandfather; 
mother’s father’; Watkins 1985:4 *awo- and 2000:6 *awo- ‘an adult male 
relative other than one’s father; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.II:766 
*HauHo- and 1995.1:668 *HauHo- ‘grandfather, father’s father’; Puhvel 
1984— .3:355--358 *A,ewA_,os; Sturtevant 1951:6—7, 812, Indo-Hittite 
*xauxos, 39, §62b, Indo-Hittite *xewxos (note also fn. 29), 47, 874; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:86— 87; Kloekhorst 2008b:352—353 *h,éuh,-s, 
*hoeuh;-m, *h;uh;,ós; Tischler 1977— :260--262, Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:88—89; Ernout—Meillet 1979:61—62; De Vaan 2008:66: 
Orel 2003:31 Proto-Germanic *awon; Kroonen 2013:44—45 Proto- 
Germanic *awa/on- ‘grandparent’; Feist 1939:71 *auo-; Lehmann 1986:53 
*awen-, *awyo-, *awo-; De Vries 1977:2 and 3; Kluge--Mitzka 
1967:520—521; Kluge—Seebold 1989:514; Vercoullie 1898:210 *awos; 
Adams 1999:56 *h,euh,o- ‘grandfather’; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:28; 
Smoczyhski 2007.1:38; Derksen 2008:507— 508 *h,euh,-i-o- and 2015:74 
*h;euhs-. 

C. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) abo:- (< *awa) ‘elder’, abuca: ‘address to 
a grandmother’, abu:j ‘elder’, (Northern / Tundra) abucie ‘grandmother, 
mother-in-law’. Nikolaeva 2006:115. 

D. (?) Eskimo: Proto-Yupik *avaqutaq ‘offspring’ > Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik 
awaqutaq ‘son’; Central Alaskan Yupik (Nunivak) awaqutaX ‘son’, 
(Hooper Bay-Chevak) avankuq ‘son’; Naukan Siberian Yupik avaqutaq 
‘infant, child’; Central Siberian Yupik avaqutag ‘child, offspring’; Sirenik 
avaqutaX ‘child, offspring’ (probably borrowed from Central Siberian 
Yupik). Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:55. Proto-Yupik *avaqutaq < 
*ava- plus the postbases *q(q)un and *q(q)utar ‘something associated with 
something’ [cf. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:422—423]). Proto- 
Inuit *avvasaaq ‘relative’ > Seward Peninsula Inuit avvazaaq ‘someone 
with the same name’; North Alaskan Inuit (Point Hope) avvasaaq ‘close 
relative or friend’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:56. 


Buck 1949:2.46 grandfather; 2.47 grandmother; 2.51 uncle. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:555—556, no. 416; Caldwell 1913:588. 


730. Proto-Nostratic root */iaw- (~ *haw-): 
(vb.) *Aiaw- ‘to surge up, to overflow, to rain’; 
(n.) *haw-a ‘torrential rain, torrent, deluge’ 
Probably related to: 
(vb.) *haw- ‘to swell, to increase’; 
(n.) *haw-a ‘swelling, increase, growth; great number or amount? 
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A. Afrasian: Egyptian hwi ‘to surge up, to overflow, to rain’, Awyt ‘rain’, 


hwhw ‘flood’; Coptic how [gwoy], hu- [20y-] “(vb.) to rain; (n.) rain, 
moisture’, humpe [goymme] ‘rain’. Hannig 1995:515 and 520; Faulkner 
1962:165; Erman—Grapow 1921:105—106 and 1926—1963.3:48, 3:49, 
and 3:56; Vycichl 1983:318; Cerny 1976:304. Orél—Stolbova 1995:287, 
no. 1303, *hVw- ‘to rain’. 

Dravidian: Tulu barakely ‘inundation’; Telugu varada ‘flood, torrent, 
inundation, deluge’, varru ‘flow, flood’; Parji vered ‘flood’; Konda urda 
‘flood’; Kuwi varda piyu ‘torrential rain’, varu ‘flood’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:48 1—482, no. 5323. 

Proto-Indo-European *Ahew-r- [*hhaw-r-V*hhow-r-/*hhu-r-, *hhw-er- 
/*hhw-or- “(vb.) to sprinkle, to spray, to rain; (n.) rain, moisture’: Sanskrit 
vari “water, rain, fluid’; Avestan vairi- ‘lake’, var- ‘to rain’; Tocharian A 
wär, B war ‘water’; Latin irina ‘urine’; Greek odpov ‘urine’, paiva (< 
*Hwrn-yo) “to sprinkle, to besprinkle’; Old Irish feraim “to pour’; Old 
Icelandic aurr ‘moist earth, clay, mud’, ver ‘sea’, ur ‘light rain, drizzle’, 
yra ‘to drizzle’; Swedish (dial.) órja ‘swamp’; Old English ear ‘sea’, wer 
‘spray’. Pokorny 1959:80—81 “auer- “water, rain, river’; Rix 1998a:259 
“huerhj- ‘to sprinkle, to spray’; Walde 1927--1932.1:268--269 *uer-; 
Mann 1984—1987:895—896 *ouros, -om (*aur-) “water, brine; moisture, 
mire’; Watkins 1985:44 *wer- and 2000:100 *we-r- ‘water, liquid, milk’ 
(contracted from earlier *wea,-r-; zero-grade *u2,-r-, contracted to *ür-); 
Mallory—Adams 1997:636 *ué/óh,r- “water”, Boisacq 1950:729 *uer-s-, 
enlargement of *uer-, and 833 *urn-io; Chantraine 1968---1980.11:839 and 
II:965 *wren-; Frisk 1970--1983.11:447 (Sanskrit vdrsati < *uérseti) and 
1I:639—640 *uren-; Beekes 2010.11:1028--1029 *uers- and 1I:1272 (pre- 
Greek); Hofmann 1966:244—245 *uer-s-, *uer- and 294 *urnid (root 
*uren-), Walde—Hofmann 1965--1972.11:840 *uer-, *uer-s-; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:755; De Vaan 2008:644; Adams 1999:577—578; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:557—558 Pre-Tocharian *u,r-; Orél 2003:29— 
30 Proto-Germanic *auraz, 450 *waron ~ *waraz; Kroonen 2013:42 
Proto-Germanic *aura- ‘mud, sand, sediment’; De Vries 1977:20, 635, 
and 654. Proto-Indo-European *fhw-er-s-/*hhw-or-s-/*hhw-y-s- *(vb.) to 
rain; (n.) rain’: Sanskrit varsd-m ‘rain, raining, a shower’, vársati ‘to rain’; 
Hittite warsa- ‘fog, mist’ (the initial laryngeal is assumed to have been lost 
in Hittite [cf. Melchert 1994a:49]); Greek £pon ‘dew’ (Homeric £épon, 
Doric £poa); Old Irish frass ‘rain’. Rix 1998a:259—260 *h,uers- “to rain’; 
Pokorny 1959:81 *uer-s- ‘to rain’; Walde 1927—1932.1:269 *uer-s-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1521 *uers- ‘droplet, sprinkling, shower, dew, rain’, 
1521 *uerso (-io, -àio) “to shed, to sprinkle, to pour, to gush, to rain’, 1604 
*urs- ‘pour, downpour’; Watkins 1985:77—78 *wers- and 2000:100 
*wers- “to rain, to drip’; Mallory—Adams 1997:477 *h,uers- ‘rain’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:680 *uers- and 1995.1:587 *wers- ‘to pour, 
to spill’; Chantraine 1968--1980.1:375 (Sanskrit vársati < *werseti); 
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Boisacq 1950:284 *uers-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:566—567 (Sanskrit varsati 
< #yerseti), *uorseio, *uer-os-, *uer-s-; Hofmann 1966:94 “uer-s-, Beekes 
2010.1:464—465 *h,uers-; Melchert 1994a:49 warsa- (< *worso- < 
*h,worso-, *h,wers- ‘to rain’) and 163; Kloekhorst 2008b:971—972; 
Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:356--357  *h,uers-. Proto-Indo- 
European *hew-on(th)- [*hhaw-on(t')-, *hhew-n(th)- [*hhaw-n(t')-] 
‘spring, well’ (also used as the base of river names): Sanskrit avatá-h 
‘well, cistern’, avani-h ‘bed of river, stream’; Latvian avudts “spring”: 
Latin (river names) Avéns, Aventia. Mallory—Adams 1997:539 (?) 
*h,eu(o)nt- ‘spring’; Pokorny 1959:78 *auent-, Mann 1984—1987:48 
*auon-, “auont-, “aunt- theme of river-names; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:57 and 1:58. 

D. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) awre- “to gather (of rainwater on a skin) 
(intr.)”. Nikolaeva 2006:114. 


Buck 1949:1.31 water; 1.75 rain (sb.) 4.65 urinate; urine. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:530--531, no. 382. 


731. Proto-Nostratic root *haw- (- *haw-): 
(vb.) *haw- ‘to swell, to increase’; 
(n.) *haw-a ‘swelling, increase, growth; great number or amount’ 
Probably related to: 
(vb.) *haw- ‘to surge up, to overflow, to rain’; 
(n.) *haw-a ‘torrential rain, torrent, deluge’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *xwaw- ‘great number, many’: Georgian xvav- ‘heap, 
pile’; Mingrelian xva- ‘flock’ (this may be a loan from Georgian); Svan 
xwaj, xwdj “much, many’. Klimov 1964:258 *xwaw- and 1998:328 
*xwa(w)- ‘great number, multitude’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:549 
*xwaw-; Fahnrich 2007:682 *xwaw-. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *fhew-k’- [*hhaw-k’-\/*hhu-k’-, *hhw-ek’(s)-/*hhw- 
ok’(s)- “to grow, to increase’: Sanskrit uksati ‘to grow’, ugrd-h “powerful, 
mighty, strong’, ójas- ‘strength, vigor, energy’, vaksdyati “to grow, to 
increase, to be strong, powerful’; Pali ugga- ‘mighty, huge, strong, fierce, 
grave’; Avestan vahsaiti ‘to grow’, ugrah- “powerful, mighty’, aojah-, 
aogah-, aogar- ‘strength; strong’; Greek àé&o ‘to increase, to enlarge’, 
aŭto “to increase’; Latin augeo ‘to increase, to enlarge, to strengthen’, 
augmentum ‘increase, growth’, augustus ‘majestic, august, venerable’; 
Gothic aukan ‘to add, to increase’, wahsjan ‘to grow, to increase’; Old 
Icelandic auka ‘to augment, to increase’, vaxa ‘to increase, to grow, to 
grow up’; Old English éacan, éacian ‘to increase’, éacen “increased, 
enlarged, endowed, strengthened, strong, mighty, vast, great’, weaxan ‘to 
grow, to flourish, to increase’, weaxung ‘increase, increase of prosperity’; 
Old Frisian aken ‘large’, waxa ‘to grow’; Old Saxon okian ‘to increase’, 
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Okan “grown, pregnant’; Old High German ouhhon ‘to increase’, wahsan 
‘to grow, to wax (as of the moon)’ (New High German wachsen); 
Lithuanian dugu, áugti ‘to grow, to increase’; Tocharian A ok-, B auk- ‘to 
grow, to increase’, B auki ‘an increase’, B auks- ‘to sprout, to grow up’. 
Rix 1998a:245 *h,eug- ‘to be strong’, *h,éugos- ‘strength’, *A,ug-ró- 
“strong” and 257—258 *h,ueks- ‘to grow (up), to increase, to become 
enlarged’; Pokorny 1959:84—85 *aueg- ‘to increase’; Walde 1927— 
1932.::22—24 *aueg-, *aug-, *ug-; Mann 1984—1987:41 *augastos, 
*augstos “tall, growth, height’, 41 *augo (*-ei0; *aug-, *augs-, *aueg-, 
*auegs-) ‘to increase, to grow’, 41 *augos, -om, -ios, -ia ‘growth, increase, 
reinforcement’, 41 *augmn- “growth, height’, 41 *auk- (?) ‘full-grown, 
tall’, 42 *auks- (*auksamo-) ‘high; height, growth’, 46 *aueks- (*aueks-, 
*auks-, *auks-) "to grow; growth’, 1475 *üg- “to grow’, 1507 *ueks- ‘to 
grow, to thrive’, 1507 “uekslis, -os ‘thriving’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:236 #Hauk '-, *Huek’- and 1995.1:206 *Hauk’-, *Hwek’- ‘to grow’; 
Watkins 1985:4 aug- (variant *(a)weg- [< *aweg-]; variant extended forms 
*wogs-, *wegs-) and 2000:6 *aug- ‘to increase’ (oldest form *a,eug-, 
colored to *2,aug-, with variant [metathesized] form *2,weg-); Mallory— 
Adams 1997:248 *h,eug- ‘to grow’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:98, I:98— 
99 *au(e)g-, and 1:131; Frisk 1970--1973.1:187--188 *aug-, “aueg-, 
*aueg-s-, *ueg-s-; Boisacq 1950:101 *auq-s-, *aueq-s-, *aug-; Beekes 
2010.11:170--171 *A;eug-, *h,ueg-s-; Hofmann 1966:28 *au(e)qs-, *aug- 
(in Latin augeo); Chantraine 1968—1980.I:141 theme I *a,eu-g- (> abko), 
theme II *2,w-eg- (> à(F)é6m); Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:82—83 
“qug-, *aueg-; *ueg-; *auek-s-, *auk-s-, *ueks- (*uks-); Ernout—Meillet 
1979:56—58 *aweg-, *aug-, *ug-; De Vaan 2008:61—62 *h,eug-eie-, 
*h,eug-s- ‘to grow’; Orél 2003:29 Proto-Germanic “aukanan, 29 
*aukojanan, 29 *aukon, 439 *waxsanan, 439 *waxsjanan I, 439 *waxstiz, 
439 *waxstuz; Kroonen 2013:42 Proto-Germanic *aukan- ‘to grow’, 566 
*wahs(j)an- ‘to grow’ and 566 *wahstu- “growth, stature’; Lehmann 
1986:50 *aweg-, *awg- ‘to increase’ and 387 *aweg-, *awg-; *wog-; 
*awk-s-, *wek-s-; Feist 1939:67 *aueg-, *aug- and 541 *(a)ueg-, *aug-; 
*(a)ueks-, *auks-, *uks-; De Vries 1977:19 *aueg-, *aug- and 648; Onions 
1966:304 *aug- and 995 *woks-, *aweks-, *auks-, *uks-; Klein 1971:240 
*aweg-, *aug- and 822 *aw(e)ks-, *auks-, *weks-; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:13 and 433; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:829; Kluge—Seebold 1989:771 
*(a)wek-s-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:329; Adams 1999:130—131 
“h,eug-, Fraenkel 1962--1965.1:24, Smoczyüski 2007.1:32; Derksen 
2015:68 *h,eug-; Wodtko--Irslinger--Schneider 2008:328—332 *h,eug- 
and 354—356 *h;ueks-. 


Buck 1949:12.53 grow (- increase in size); 12.55 large, big (great); 13.15 
much, many; 13.16 more. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:542— 543, no. 399. 
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732. Proto-Nostratic root *haw- (~ *haw-): 
(vb.) *Aiaw- ‘to weave, to braid, to plait, to twist, to turn’; 
(n.) *haw-a ‘the act of weaving, braiding, plaiting’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *iaw-ak- ‘to weave, to braid, to plait? > Arabic 
haka (base hwk [3 5»]) ‘to weave, to interweave, to knit; to braid, to plait’; 
Syriac ha(w)waya ‘a weaver’. Proto-Semitic *iaw-ac’- ‘to sew, to stitch 
together’ > Arabic hasa (base hws [U25>]) ‘to sew, to stitch together’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil véy ‘to cover (as a building), to roof, to thatch, to put on 
(as a garland)’, véytal ‘thatched house’, véyvu ‘covering’; Kota ve:j- ‘to 
thatch’; Tulu bépini ‘to thatch the roof of a house’; Kolami ve-nz- ‘to 
thatch’; Telugu véyu ‘to thatch a house’; Naikri vénj- ‘to thatch’; Parji vefi- 
‘to thatch’; Gadba (Salur) veng- ‘to thatch’; Gondi wesana, vesana “to 
thatch’, vés- “to cover (roof)’, vénc- “to cover (house)’; Konda vi- ‘to 
thatch’; Pengo vig- (vikt-) ‘to thatch’, vikha ‘thatch’; Manda vek- ‘to 
thatch’; Kui vega (vegi-) ‘to roof, to thatch’; Kuwi vigali ‘to thatch’, vika 
‘thatch’; Malto bese ‘to thatch’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:505, no. 5532; 
Krishnamurti 2003:8 *wey- ‘to thatch’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *fhew- [*hhaw-] ‘to plait, to weave’: Lithuanian 
áudziau, audziu, áusti ‘to weave’; Sanskrit (inf.) ótum, ótave ‘to weave’, 
otu-h ‘woof of a web’. Pokorny 1959:86—87 *au-, *aué-; *au-dh-, 
*a(u)-édh-, *u-dh- ‘to plait, to weave’; Walde 1927—1932.1:16—17 *au-, 
*(a)ue-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:230 *Hau-, *Hu-aH- ‘to weave’ 
and 1995.1:200 *Haw-, *Hw-aH- ‘to weave’; Mallory—Adams 1997:572 
“hseu- ‘to weave’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:132. Proto-Indo-European 
*hhw-ihh- [*hhw-ehh-] (> #Hwe-) ‘to weave, to braid, to plait’: Sanskrit 
(inf.) vatave ‘to weave, to braid, to plait’, vana-m “the act of weaving or 
sewing’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) u-e-ih-zi ‘to turn, to fall’ (an initial 
laryngeal is lost in Hittite before w when another laryngeal follows in the 
word except when the second laryngeal is part of an inflectional ending 
(cf. Bomhard 1976:227; Polomé 1965:261]). Rix 1998a:604 *ueh,- “to 
turn (round)’; Pokorny 1959:86—87 *au-, *aué-; *au-dh-, *a(u)-édh-, 
*u-dh- ‘to plait, to weave’; Mann 1984—1987:1531 *uetos ‘woven, 
enmeshed; weave, mesh’; Walde 1927—1932.:16—17 *au-, *(a)ue-; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:993—996; Fraenkel 1962--1965.1:126, Smoczynski 
2007.1:35 *Heu-. Proto-Indo-European *fhw-ey-/*hhw-oy-/*hhw-i- “to 
weave, to braid, to plait, to twist, to turn’: Sanskrit váyati “to weave, to 
braid, to plait’; Latin vied “to weave together’; Lithuanian veju, vyti ‘to 
twist’. Rix 1998a:610—611 *ueih,- ‘to wrap (up)’; Pokorny 1959:1120— 
1122 *uei-, *ueia-, *ui- ‘to turn’; Walde 1927—1932.1:223—227 *uei-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1505 “ueio, “uiieio “to twist, to weave, to plait, to 
braid’; Watkins 1985:74 *wei- and 2000:96 *wei- (also *weia-) (oldest 
form “weia,-) ‘to turn, to twist’; De Vaan 2008:677; Ernout—Meillet 
1970:735; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:786—787 *uei(à*)-; Fraenkel 
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1962--1965.11:1267, Smoczynski 20071:764— 765. Proto-Indo-European 
#hhw-eb?-/[#hhw-ob!-/#hhu-b?- “to weave’: Old Old Icelandic vefa ‘to 
weave’; Swedish vdva ‘to weave’; English wefan ‘to weave’; Old Frisian 
weva ‘to weave’; Middle Dutch weven ‘to weave’; Old High German 
weban ‘to weave’ (New High German weben); Tocharian A wáp-, B wap- 
‘to weave’; Greek DON ‘a web’, Dpaivo ‘to weave’; Sanskrit ubhndti ‘to 
cover over’. Rix 1998a:599 *uebh- “to wrap round, to weave’; Pokorny 
1959:1114—1115 *uebh- ‘to weave’; Walde 1927--1932.1:257 *uebh-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1496 “uebho ‘to weave’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.11:585, 11:704 *Hu-eb[^]- and 1995.1:500, 1:609 *Hw-eb^- ‘to 
weave’; Watkins 1985:73 *webh- and 2000:95 *webh- ‘to weave’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:572 *h,;,uebh- “to weave’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:107 *webh-; Boisacq 1950:1008—1009 *uebh-, *uobh-, *ubh-; 
Frisk 1970---1973.11:976--977 *uebh-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1163— 
1164 *webh-, *ubh-; Beekes 2010.11:1540 *(A,)ueb^-; Hofmann 1966:388 
*uebh-; Orél 2003:451 Proto-Germanic *webanan; Kroonen 2013:576 
Proto-Germanic *weban- ‘to weave’ (< *h,uéb^-e-); De Vries 1977:649— 
650 *uebh-; Klein 1971:823 *webh-; Onions 1966:996—997 Common 
Germanic *weban; *webh-, *wobh-, *ubh-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:841— 
842 *ueb^-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:779 *webh-; Adams 1999:586 *web}- 
‘to weave’; Van Windekens 1976--1982.1:557 *uebh-. Proto-Indo- 
European (*ihw-ep"-/*hhw-op"-/) *hhu-p- ‘to weave, to braid, to plait, to 
twist, to turn’: Hittite (nom. sg.) hu-u-pa-ra-as, hu-(u-)up-pa-ra-as “a type 
of cloth’, (3rd sg. pres. act.) hu-up-pa-(a-)iz-zi “(tr.) to interlace, to 
entangle, to ensnare, to commingle, to (make a) blend (of); (intr.) to 
mingle, to mix’. Puhvel 1984— .3:384—386 the basic root is *A,ew- 
(extended forms: *A,w-éye-; *A,éw-dh-, *A,u-dh-, *A,;w-édh-; *A,éw-bh-, 
* 4 ubh-, * A,éw-p-, *A,up-). 

Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) abut- (« *aw-) *nest, hole, den, lair; case, 
container’, abus- ‘to put inside’, abudu- ‘to pull’, (Northern / Tundra) 
awur ‘nest, hole, den, lair; case, container’, awun-saal ‘cradle without 
leather covering”. Nikolaeva 2006:1 14. 


Buck 1949:6.33 weave; 9.75 plait (vb.); 10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn around 
(vb.); 10.14 wind, wrap (vb); 10.15 roll (vb.). Möller 1911:20—21; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:537— 538, no. 394. 


733. Proto-Nostratic root #hay- (~ *hay-): 


(vb.) *hay- “to live, to be alive’; 

(n.) *hay-a ‘life, age’ 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *hay-V-w- ‘to live, to be alive’; 
(n.) *hay-w-a ‘life, age’ 
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Proto-Afrasian *fiay- “to live’: Proto-Semitic *hay-aw/y- ‘to live’ > 
Hebrew hayah [iT] ‘to live’; Syriac haya ‘to live’; Phoenician hwy “to 
live’, hy ‘living’, hym ‘life’, hyt ‘animal’; Ugaritic hyy “to live’; Arabic 
hayya, hayiya ‘to live’, hayy ‘living, alive’, hayah ‘life’, hayawan ‘animal, 
beast; (coll.) animals, living creatures’; Sabaean hyw, hyy ‘to live’; Harsüsi 
heyot ‘life’; Sheri / Jibbali hyot ‘life’; Mehri hayot ‘life’; Geez / Ethiopic 
haywa [M20] ‘to live, to be alive, to come back to life, to revive (intr.), to 
be well, to be healed, to be cured, to recover, to be restored, to be saved’, 
haywat [heot] ‘life, lifetime; healing, good health, salvation, restoration, 
state, situation’; Tigrinya haydwa ‘to live, to be healthy’, haywdt ‘life’; 
Tigre haya ‘to live’, hayot ‘life’; Harari hawa “to recover, to heal’, huy 
‘alive’ (probably borrowed from Arabic); Amharic haywdt ‘life’, hayaw 
‘living, alive’; Gurage (Endegen) xaywat ‘life’. Murtonen 1989:179; Klein 
1987:214; Leslau 1963:89, 1979:371, and 1987:252; Zammit 2002:154. 
Berber: Tuareg iwi ‘to be born’, trwit ‘birth’, aw, ag ‘son of”, ahaya 
‘grandson, descendant’; Tawlemmet ahaw ‘to be born’, tahut ‘birth’, aw 
‘son’, ahaya ‘grandson, descendant’; Siwa it ‘son of’; Nefusa aw ‘son of”: 
Ghadames u ‘son of, descendant of’; Mzab u, gg" ‘son of, belonging to’, 
iwwa “my brother, brother’; Wargla u ‘son’ aytma ‘brother’; Tamazight u 
“son of’; Kabyle u ‘son of”, ayaw “son of a sister, descendant by a sister, 
paternal cousin’, tayyawt, taggawt ‘son of a sister, descendant by a sister, 
paternal cousin’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha yiwi ‘my son’, ayaw ‘nephew, son of 
a sister’, tayawt ‘son of a sister’; Chaouia u “son of”, awma “my brother’. 
Cushitic: Saho-Afar hay ‘to live’; Beja / Bedawye hay- ‘to live’, hay 
‘living, alive’. Reinisch 1895:132. Note: According to Leslau (1987:252), 
these forms are loans from Ethiopian Semitic. Proto-Highland East 
Cushitic *hee-d- “to live’ > Gedeo / Darasa he?r- “to live, to be present’; 
Hadiyya hee?- ‘to live’, heeca ‘life’; Kambata he?- ‘to live’, heeccata 
‘life’; Sidamo hee?r- ‘to live, to be present’. Hudson 1989:91—92 and 93. 
Diakonoff 1992:29 #hiw/y ‘living’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:278, no. 1257, 
*hayaw- ‘animal’; Militarév 2012:83---84 Proto-Afrasian *hayVw-. 

. Proto-Indo-European *Aheyw- [*hhayw-]/*hhoyw-, *hheyu- [*hhayu-]/ 
#hhoyu- *(adj.) alive; (n.) life, lifetime’: Sanskrit ayu-h ‘alive’; Pali ayu- 
‘life’; Greek aióv (< *aiFwv) ‘lifetime, age’; Latin aevum ‘lifetime’; Old 
Irish ats, des ‘life, age’; Gothic aiws “time, lifetime, age’; Old Icelandic 
ævi ‘age, time’; Old English @, @w ‘divine law’; Old High German ewa 
“eternity, law’, ewig “eternal” (New High German [poet.] Ewe ‘era, epoch’, 
ewig ‘everlasting, eternal, endless, unending, never-ending, perpetual’), 
éwida ‘eternity’; Tocharian A aym- ‘spirit, life’. Pokorny 1959:17—18 
*aiu-, *aiu- ‘life force’; Walde 1927—1932.1:6—7 *aiu-, *aiu-; Mann 
1984—1987:7 *aiuit- ‘age’, 7 *aiuom ‘age, lifetime’; Watkins 1985:1 
*aiw- and 2000:2 *aiw- (also *ayu-) ‘vital force, life, long life, eternity’ 
(oldest forms “a,eiw-, *a,eyu-, colored to *2,aiw-, *2,ayu-); Mallory— 
Adams 1997:352 *h,ójus ‘vital force, life, age of vigor’; Gamkrelidze— 
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Ivanov 1984.11:802 *aiu- and 1995.1:237 *ai-w-om ‘lifespan’, 1:702---703 
*ayu- ‘life force, eternity’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:77; Boisacq 1950:31; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:49; Hofmann 1966:9; Chantraine 1968---1980.1:42-- 
43 *ai-w- (*2,ei-w-); Beekes 2010.1:46—47 *h,ei-u-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965--1972.1:21 *diu-: *aiuo-, *diui-, *aiuos-, *aiues-, “aius-, Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:13—14 *ayu-; De Vaan 2008:29; Orel 2003:10—11 Proto- 
Germanic *aiwaz ~ *aiwiz, 11 *aiwipo, 11 *ajukaz; Kroonen 2013:16 
Proto-Germanic *aiwa/o- ‘eternity, age’; Feist 1939:30—31 *ai-uo-; 
Lehmann 1986:22 *ai- (< *xéy-)+-w-; *ay-wo-, *ay-wen-, *dy-wes-; De 
Vries 1977:682; Kluge—Seebold 1989:193 *aiw-; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:177 *aiu-, *àiu-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:173; Wodtko— 
Irslinger—Schneider 2008:277—287 *h;ei-u-. 

Proto-Altaic *óye “life, age’: Proto-Tungus “uyu- ‘alive’ > Manchu wei- 
yun ‘alive’, wei-yuyge ‘living thing’, wei-yu- ‘to be alive, to live’; Spoken 
Manchu (Sibo) vei-yun ‘alive’; Ulch uyu(n) ‘alive’; Orok uyu(n) ‘alive’; 
Nanay / Gold uyá ‘alive’. Proto-Mongolian “iiye “generation, age’ > 
Written Mongolian Zye ‘time, epoch, period, age; generation’; Khalkha 
üye “generation, age’; Buriat üye ‘generation, age’; Kalmyk üy “generation, 
age’; Ordos üye ‘generation, age’; Dagur uye ‘generation, age’; Monguor 
uye ‘generation, age’. Proto-Turkic *óy (?) ‘time, age’ > Tuva óy ‘time, 
age’; Yakut (dial) öyün ‘time, age’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1043—1044 *oje ‘life, age’; Illic-Svityé 1971—1984.1:242—243, 
no. 101, reconstructs Proto-Altaic *ójü. 

Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan (?) *aju- ‘to come back to life, to revive’: 
Chukchi eju- ‘to come to, to revive (tr. or intr.)’, eju-/7et- “to be alive’, eju- 
1?a-1?an ‘alive’; Koryak eju- ‘to revive (intr.)’, j-eju-v- “to revive (tr.)’; 
Alyutor aju- “to revive (intr.)’; Kamchadal / Itelmen [ez/e-kas- ‘to revive]. 
Fortescue 2005:29. 


Buck 1949:74 live (= be alive); living, alive; life; 14.12 age. Moller 1911:4; 
Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:242—243, no. 101, *haju ‘to live; life force’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:593— 594, no. 466; Greenberg 2002:109, no. 247, *ayu 
“to live’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2613, *Xay/ii] “to live’. 


734. Proto-Nostratic root *hay- (~ *hay-): 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *hay-V-t’- ‘to swell, to be fat’; 
(n.) *hay-t’-a “a swelling, fat’; (adj.) ‘fat, swollen’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *Aay-t'- “swollen, fat’: Proto-East Cushitic *hayd- ‘fat’ > 
Somali hayd ‘fat’; Konso hayd-a ‘fat’; Gidole hayd-a ‘fat’; Dullay hayd-o 
‘fat’. Sasse 1979:46. Proto-Southern Cushitic *hid- ‘thick’ > K’wadza 
hilama ‘mature girl not yet married’; Dahalo hidaade ‘heavy’, hidaado 
‘weight’; Ma’a -hiri ‘hard’. Ehret 1980:301. 
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B. Proto-Indo-European */hoyt’- “to swell’: Greek oióóc, oió£o ‘to swell, to 
become swollen’, oibnua, oióoc “a swelling, tumor’; Armenian aitnum “to 
swell’; Old High German eiz ‘abscess, ulcer’ (New High German £75; note 
also Eiter ‘pus’); Old Icelandic eitr ‘poison’, eista ‘testicle’; Old English 
at(t)or “poison, venom’; Old Church Slavic jad» ‘poison’; Upper Sorbian 
jed “poison”, Czech jed ‘poison’; Russian jad [ax] “poison”. Rix 1998a:230 
*h eid- ‘to swell’; Pokorny 1959:774 *oid- ‘to swell’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:166--167 *oid-; Mann 1984—1987:864—865 *oidlos (*oidalos) 
‘swelling, abscess’, 865 *oidnu-mi (*oidan-) ‘to swell’, 865 *oidos, -es- 
‘swelling, abscess’; Watkins 1985:45 *oid- and 2000:59 *oid- ‘to swell’ 
(oldest form *a,eid- colored to *a,oid-); Mallory—Adams 1997:561 
*h,eid- ‘to swell’; Hofmann 1966:226 *oid-; Boisacq 1950:688—689 
*oid-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:780 *oid- or *aid-, *oido-s or *aido-s; 
Beekes 2010.11:1053--1054 *h,oid-eie-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:357—358 
*oidi-, *oidos (or *aidos ?); Hübschmann 1897.1:418, Orél 2003:10 Proto- 
Germanic *aitaz, 10 “aitilaz, 10 *aitran; Kroonen 2013:14 Proto- 
Germanic “aita- ‘ulcer’; De Vries 1977:98 (Old Church Slavic jade < 
*oidos); Kluge—Mitzka 1967:161; Kluge—Seebold 1989:172; Derksen 
2008:150 Old Church Slavic jade < *h,ed-; Shevelov 1964:177 Old 
Church Slavic jadb < *oid-. 

C. Proto-Eskimo *ayut- ‘to extend or enlarge’: Central Alaskan Yupik ayuta- 
‘to enlarge’; Eastern Canadian Inuit (Labrador) ayu(t)- ‘to enlarge’; 
Greenlandic Inuit ayut- ‘to extend, to stretch (shoes)'. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:60. 


Buck 1949:12.63 thick (in dimension). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:535, no. 390. 


735. Proto-Nostratic root #haz- (~ *ha3-): 
(vb.) #haz- “to cut into, to carve, to notch’; 
(n.) *ha3z-a “that which is cut: incision, notch, nick; that which cuts: saw, 
chisel, axe, hatchet’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *ia3z-a3z- “to cut into, to carve, to notch’ > Arabic 
hazza ‘to cut, to make incisions, to carve, to notch’, hazz ‘incision, notch; 
the right time, the nick of time’, hazza ‘incision, notch, nick; time; the 
right time, the nick of time; predicament, plight’, mahazz ‘notch, nick’. 
Murtonen (1989:177) compares Arabic hazza ‘to cut, to make incisions, to 
carve, to notch’ with Hebrew haziz [YM] ‘thunderbolt, lightning flash’. 
[Ehret 1995:376, no. 762, *haaz- “to cut into? — Ehret compares Arabic 
hazza ‘to cut, to make incisions, to carve, to notch’ with Egyptian Asq ‘to 
cut off (head), to cut out (heart) and hsqt ‘chopper’. However, the 
Egyptian forms are better compared with Arabic hasama ‘to cut, to sever, 
to cut off”, Sabaean hsm ‘to cut, to hack to pieces (in battle)’, etc.] 
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Sumerian ha-Zzi, ha-zi-in, 


Dravidian: Gondi accana ‘to be cut (of one's foot on a stump, or one's 
hand with a penknife), to cut off (hand, foot, etc.)’, acc- ‘to split, to saw’, 
askana “to cut up, to divide meat’, ask- ‘to cut meat, to carve’; Malto asye 
‘to chisel’. (?) Kannada Aaccu, heccu ‘to cut in pieces’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:6, no. 46. 


URUP ha-zi-in ‘axe, hatchet’. 


Buck 1949:9.22 cut (vb.); 9.25 ax; 9.27 split (vb. tr.). 


736. Proto-Nostratic root *hin- (~ *hen-): 


Extended form: 
(vb.) *hin-V-k'- ‘to reach, to come to, to arrive at, to gain; to offer, to 


present’; 


(n.) *hin-k'-a “gain, mastery, experience; offering, present” 


A. Proto-Afrasian #hinVk- ‘to reach, to come to, to arrive at, to gain; to offer, 


to present’: Proto-Semitic “hanak- “to come to, to arrive at, to become 
experienced’ > Hebrew hanay [73] ‘to train, to teach, to educate’; Arabic 
hanaka ‘to make experienced, worldly-wise, sophisticated’, hunk, hink, 
hunka ‘worldly experience, sophistication’; Geez / Ethiopic hanaka [hh] 
‘to understand, to comprehend, to perceive’. Murtonen 1989:189; Klein 
1987:224; Leslau 1987:237; Zammit 2002:150. Egyptian hak ‘to make an 
offering, to offer, to present, to be burdened’, hnk, hnkt ‘offerings’; Coptic 
honk [gwwnx] ‘to consecrate, to appoint’. Hannig 1995:541— 542; Faulkner 
1962:173; Gardiner 1957:582; Erman—Grapow 1921:112 and 1926— 
1963.3:117—118; Vycichl 1983:305; Cerny 1976:288. (?) Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *fink- ‘to push away’ > Ma'a -hinka “to push’; Dahalo hinkid- ‘to 
wipe oneself’. Ehret 1980:302. Ehret 1995:372, no. 751, *hink-/*hank- ‘to 
carry (to or from)’ (Cushitic #hink- ‘to remove, to take away’). 
Proto-Elamo-Dravidian *Hinc- (< *Hink-) ‘to receive’: Royal Achaemenid 
Elamite un-sa- “to receive, to exchange’; Neo-Elamite hu-un-sa- ‘to 
allocate, to distribute’. McAlpin 1981:95 (McAlpin reconstructs Proto- 
Elamo-Dravidian *inc- and Proto-Kurux-Malto *ij-r-). Dravidian: Kurux 
injrna ‘to receive, to accept, to get’; Malto injre ‘to receive, to take in 
hand’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:41, no 431. 

Proto-Indo-European */A/ink^- [*hhenk-\/*hhnkh- “to reach, to come to, to 
arrive at; to offer, to present’: Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) hi-in-ik-zi “to present, 
to deliver, to offer, to allot’; Sanskrit asnoti ‘to reach, to come to, to arrive 
at, to get, to obtain; to master, to become master of; to offer’; Latin 
nancior ‘to get, to obtain’, nanciscor ‘to get, to gain, to receive, to meet’; 
Tocharian A ents-, B enk- ‘to seize, to take’, B enkalrie ‘grasping or 
clinging to existence; assumption, taking to oneself’, B enkdl “feeling, 
passion’. Rix 1998a:252—253 *h nek- ‘to reach, to attain, to obtain, to 
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achieve, to gain, to succeed in getting’; Pokorny 1959:316—318 *enek-, 
*nek-, *enk-, *nk- “to reach’; Walde 1927--1932.1:128--129 *enek-, 
*nek-, *enk-, *nk- ‘to reach’; Mann 1984—1987:834 *neks- (*nek-, 
*nekst-) ‘approaching, near’; Watkins 1985:44 *nek- ‘to reach, to gain’ 
(variant *enk-) and 2000:57 *nek- ‘to reach, to attain’ (oldest form *a,nek-); 
Mallory—Adams 1997:35 *h,enek- ‘to attain’; Puhvel 1984— .3:289-- 
292 *E,énk-, *E,n-ék- “to reach, to attain’; Kloekhorst 2008b:268—271; 
Mayrhofer 1956--1980.1:60 *enek-, *nk- (> Sanskrit as-); De Vaan 
2008:399—400; Walde—Hofmann 1965--1972.11:141--142  *en(e)f-, 
#nek-, *nk-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:428—429 *nek'-; Adams 1999:77—78 
*h nek- ~ *h,enk- (zero-grade *h,nk-) ‘+to reach, to achieve, to take’ (> 
Proto-Tocharian *enk-); Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:179—180 *enek-. 


Buck 1949:11.16 get, obtain; 17.24 learn; 17.25 teach. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:549— 550, no. 407. 


737. Proto-Nostratic root *hiw- (~ *hew-), *hiy- (— *hey-): 
(vb.) *hiw-, *hiy- ‘to lack, to stand in need, to be in want’; 
(n.) *hiw-a, *hiy-a ‘need, want, lack, deficiency’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian #hiw-, *hiy- “to lack, to stand in need, to be in want’: 
Proto-Semitic */iaw-ag- ‘to lack, to stand in need, to be in want’ > Arabic 
?ahwaga “to have need, to stand in need, to be in want’, hawg “need, want, 
lack, deficiency, destitution’; Harsüsi hatdg (base hwg) ‘to need’; Sheri / 
Jibbali hatég (base hwg) “to need’; Mehri hatiig (base hwg) ‘to need’. 
Zammit 2002:151. Egyptian hwr ‘to be poor, miserable, weak’, hwrw 
‘beggar, poor man; destitute’. Hannig 1995:519; Faulkner 1962:166; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:106 and 1926—1963.3:55— 56. East Cushitic: 
Konso hiyy-essa ‘poor’; Galla / Oromo hiyy-eesa ‘poor’; Gidole hiyy-ayt 
‘poor’; Dullay hiyy-akko ‘poor’; Burji (m.) hivy-dysi, (f. hiyy-ayttee 
“poor”, hiyyoom-ad-, hiyyuum-ad- “to be poor’; Gedeo / Darasa hiyy-eessa 
‘orphan; poor’, hiyyette ‘widow’, hiyyoom- “to starve’, hiyyoom-at- “to be 
poor’, hiyyo, hiyyumma ‘poverty’; Sidamo hiyy-eessa (pl. hiyy-eeyye) 
‘poor’; Kambata hiyyessa, hiyyeesa “orphan”. Sasse 1982:98 (Sasse notes 
that most, if not all, of the East Cushitic forms he cites are probably loans 
from Galla / Oromo), Hudson 1989:108, 115, and 412 Proto-Highland 
Fast Cushitic *hiyy-eessa ‘orphan; poor (one). Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*heet- or #hee?- (or *heef- or *hee?-) ‘weak, feeble, poor, deficient’ > 
Asa -ha?eta “cheap, easy’; Ma'a hina ‘left (hand)’. Ehret 1980:308. 
Dravidian: Tamil ey ‘to grow weary, to fail in strength, to flag (as from 
want of food); to exert oneself’, eyppu ‘weariness, languor, time of 
adversity’; Malayalam eccu ‘exhausted, fatigued’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:79, no. 807. 
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Proto-Indo-European *fhiw- [*hhew-]/*hhu-, *hhw-eA- [*hhw-aA-] (> 
*Hw-à-), *hhu-A- (> *Hü-) ‘to lack, to stand in need, to be in want’: 
Sanskrit ind-h ‘wanting, deficient, defective’; Pali ina- ‘wanting, 
deficient’; Avestan iina- ‘defective, wanting’, ū- “to be wanting, deficient’; 
Armenian unaim ‘empty’; Greek edvic ‘reft of, bereaved of”: Latin vaco ‘to 
be empty, void, vacant’, vanus ‘empty, void, vacant’, vastus ‘empty, 
unoccupied, desolate; waste, desert’; Old Irish fas ‘empty’; Gothic wan 
‘want, lack’, wans ‘lacking, deficient’, wanains ‘lack’; Old Icelandic vanr 
‘lacking, wanting’, vana ‘to diminish’, vanta ‘to want, to lack’; Old 
English wan ‘wanting, deficient’, wana ‘want, deficiency’, wanian ‘to 
diminish’, wéste ‘waste; uninhabited’; Old Frisian wonia ‘to diminish’, 
wan ‘lacking’, wost(e) ‘waste’; Old Saxon wanon ‘to diminish’, wan 
‘lacking’, wosti ‘waste’; Dutch wan ‘shrinkage’; Old High German wuosti 
‘waste’ (New High German wiist; (n.) Wiiste ‘desert, wilderness, waste’), 
wanon, wanen ‘to diminish, to wane’, wan ‘lacking’. Rix 1998a:604 
“ueh,- ‘to dwindle away, to waste away’; Pokorny 1959:345—346 *eu-, 
*eua-: “ua-, *ua- “to lack; empty’; Walde 1927—1932.1:108—109 *eu-, 
*eua-; Mann 1984—1987:355 *eunos, -is (*ün-) ‘lacking, barren, empty’, 
1487 *uak-, *uakuos (*uakikos) “empty, void; space’, 1491 #uandh- (also 
*uanmn- ?) *weak, faint, faint-hearted, uneasy, cramped', 1490—1491 
#yan- “to stay, to dally, to linger, to limp’, 1493 *uár- ‘limp, weak, meek’, 
1485 “uastos, -is “empty, space’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:781 
*ydst{"Jo- and 1995.1:684 *wāstho- “empty, devastated’; Watkins 1985:18 
*eu- ‘lacking, empty’ (extended forms *eua-, *wa-, *wa-) and 2000:25 
*eua- ‘to leave, to abandon, to give out’, whence nominal derivatives 
meaning ‘abandoned, lacking, empty’ (oldest form *a,eua,-, with zero- 
grade form *2,wa,-, becoming “ii-, variant [metathesized] full-grade form 
*2,we2,-, colored to “a,waa,-, contracted to “2,wa-), Mallory—Adams 
1997:179 *h,eu(h,)- “empty, wanting’, *uak- ‘to be empty’, *u(e)h,stos 
‘empty’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:115; Frisk 1970—1973.1:589; Boisacq 
1950:296 *eua-, *eua-; Hofmann 1966:99 “#eu(a)-, Beekes 2010.1:481— 
482; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:386; Ernout—Meillet 1979:710, 713, and 
714—715 *was-; Walde—Hofmann 1965--1972.11:723, 11:731---732 
*(e)uan-, and 11:737, De Vaan 2008:649—650; Orél 2003:446 Proto- 
Germanic *wanan, 446 *wanaz, 470 *wostaz; Kroonen 2013:572—573 
Proto-Germanic *wana- ‘lacking, missing, void’ and 593 *wostu- ‘desert, 
waste’; Feist 1939:550 *(e)uán-; Lehmann 1986:394 *ew-H-, *wa-, *wa- 
‘empty, lacking’; De Vries 1977:643 and 644; Onions 1966:991 *wa- and 
994; Klein 1971:820 and 822; Skeat 1898:695; Weekley 1921:1612; Hoad 
1986:532—533 and 534; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:870 Pre-Germanic (adj.) 
*wastu-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:801; Walshe 1951:254; Vercoullie 1898: 
218. 
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Buck 1949:5.14 hunger; 9.93 need, necessity; 13.22 empty. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:550— 551, no. 409. 


738. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) #hok?-a ‘sharp point’: 


A. 


Proto-Indo-European *//iok^- (secondary e-grade form: *fhek"- [*hihak^-]) 
‘sharp point’: Sanskrit asri-h ‘corner, angle, edge’, asrá-h ‘corner’; Pali 
assa- “corner, point’; Punjabi (f.) ass7 ‘sharp edge of anything’; Oriya asia 
“having angles’; Sindhi 4asi-pasi ‘on all sides’; Sinhalese ds, Ghd ‘corner, 
angle’, asa ‘side’, ahak ‘aside’; Greek üxowa ‘a thorn, goad’, ákpog 
‘highest, topmost’, àk ‘a point’, Aric ‘point, barb’, &ku “point, edge’, 
ükpis ‘a hill-top’, åkt ‘a headland, foreland, promontory, shore’, &kpov 
“peak, highest point’, ó£óg ‘sharp, keen, quick, clever’, ókpig ‘jagged 
point’; Latin acer ‘sharp, cutting’, acus ‘needle’, acuo ‘to sharpen to a 
point’, aciimen “the sharp point of anything, sharpness of understanding”, 
acutus ‘sharpened, pointed’, aciés ‘keenness, edge’; Oscan (abl. sg.) akrid 
‘sharply, keenly’ (= Latin acriter); Old Icelandic eggja ‘to provoke, to 
incite, to egg on’, egg ‘edge’; Swedish egg, dgg ‘edge’; Old English ecg 
‘edge; weapon, sword’; Old Frisian egg ‘edge’; Old Saxon eggia ‘edge’; 
Dutch egge ‘corner, edge, angle’; Middle High German ekka ‘corner, edge, 
angle’ (New High German Ecke); Old Church Slavic ostre ‘sharp’; 
Lithuanian Gkstinas ‘thorn, prick’, akécios ‘harrow’; Armenian asein 
‘needle’. Pokorny 1959:18—22 *ak-, *ok- ‘sharp’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:28—33 *ak-; Mann 1984—1987:8 *akalos, *akilos, *aklos “point, 
spike, sting’, 9 *akotos ‘barb, spike’, 9 *akris, -os ‘sharp, point’, 10 *akus 
‘point’, 10 “aka ‘keenness, sharpness’, 10 *akéié ‘to sharpen, to be sharp’, 
10 *akaka; *akokd, -iə ‘thorn, spike’, 10 *akanos, -à, -is, -iə ‘spike, awn’, 
10 *akii- ‘point, tip’, *akilos; *akalos, -à, -us ‘point, barb; whetstone’, 10 
*akis, *aki- ‘point, tip’, 10 *akmd, -is, -os ‘point, pimple’, 10 *aknis, -os, 
-à ‘tip, point, awn’, 11 *akos, -es- ‘barb, tip, point, spot’, 11 *akris, -os 
‘keen, swift’, 11 *akdtos ‘barb, prickle’, 11 *akris, -os “point, tip, edge; 
pointed, sharp’, 12 *aksos ‘keen, sharp, clear; keenness, etc.’, 12 *akstin-, 
*akstin- ‘point, prickle, dart, spike, pike, spit’, 12 *aktis ‘point, prickle, 
shaft’, 12—13 *aktros; *akstros, -à ‘sharp; sharpness, point’, 13 *akulos, 
-jos, -G ‘barb, awl’, 13 *dkus ‘sharp; point’, 13 *akutos “barb, spike, 
bristle’, 870 *okris (?) ‘a pointed implement’, 870 *oks- ‘sharp, rough, 
bitter, harsh’, 870—871 *okris (*okris) ‘peak, spur, point’, 871 *okus, -os 
‘sharp, keen, swift’; Watkins 1985:1 *ak- and 2000:2 *ak- ‘sharp’ (oldest 
form *a,ek-, colored to *2,ak-); Mallory—Adams 1997:509 *h,ek- “sharp, 
pointed’; Mayrhofer 1956--1980.1:61: Boisacq 1950:32—33 *ak-, *aq-, 
*og- (o-grade of *ak-), 39 *ak-, *aq-, and 695 *oq-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:49, 1:52, 1:53--54, 1:59, 1:59—60 *ak-, E61, and IE374 *ak-; 
Hofmann 1966:9 *ak-, 9—10 *ak-, 11 *ak-, 229 *oq- (o-grade of *ak-), 
and 235; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:43—45 *ak- (*a,ek-), II:790, and 
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1I:806—807; Beekes 1969:128 */ek-/*h,ok- and 2010.1:47, 1:50—S1, 
1:52 */ek-, 11:1066 *h,ok-ri-, and II:1089 (Greek ó&óg ‘sharp, keen, 
quick, clever' without correspondences outside Greek); De Vaan 2008:22 
and 23; Walde—Hofmann 1965--1972.1:7 *ak-, *og- and 1:8; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:5—6 *ak-; Kroonen 2013:4 Proto-Germanic *agjo- ‘edge, 
blade'; Orél 2003:3—4 Proto-Germanic *agjo; De Vries 1977:94 *ak-, 
#ok-: Onions 1966:301 *ak-; Klein 1971:238 *ak-; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:84; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:151 *ak-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:164 *ak- 
/*ok-; Derksen 2008:379 #h,ek-ro-, 380 *h;ek-, and 2015:48: Smoczynski 
2007.1:8 “#h,ek-ti-, Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:5—6; Wodtko—Irslinger— 
Schneider 2008:287—300 *h,ek-. Note: Some of the Indo-European forms 
cited here may belong under Proto-Nostratic #hak?- (~ #hok?-) ‘to be 
mentally sharp, keen’ instead. 

B. Uralic: Fennic / Balto-Finnic: Finnish oka ‘thorn, prickle, spine’; Estonian 
okas ‘thorn, prickle; needle; awn, beard; spine’. Proto-Finno-Permian 
*oksa ‘branch, twig’ > Finnish oksa ‘branch, twig’; Estonian oks ‘branch, 
twig’; Lapp / Saami oak'se ‘branch, twig’; Cheremis / Mari (Birsk) uks, 
(Malmyz) uks ‘branch, twig’; (?) Votyak / Udmurt (Sarapul) usi, (Kazan) 
usa ‘harrow’. Redei 1986—1988:716 *oksa; Sammallahti 1988:552 *oksa 
‘twig’; Aikio 2020:70 *oksa ‘branch’. 

C. Proto-Altaic *ók^g ‘sharp point, notch’: Proto-Tungus *ok- ‘arrow with a 
wooden head; fish fin; fishing hook’ > Evenki oki-kta ‘fish fin’; Manchu 
oki yoro ‘a large wooden arrowhead’; Orok oqo ‘fishing hook’; Udihe o? 
“fish gear’. Proto-Mongolian “oki “top, tip, edge’ > Written Mongolian oki 
‘top, ornament on top of an object; symbol; superior, first’; Khalkha ox 
‘top, tip, edge’. Proto-Turkic *ok ‘arrow’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old 
Uighur) og ‘arrow’; Karakhanide Turkic oq ‘arrow’; Turkish ok ‘arrow’; 
Gagauz oq ‘arrow’; Azerbaijani oy ‘arrow’; Turkmenian oq ‘arrow’; 
Uzbek uq ‘arrow’; Uighur oq ‘arrow’; Karaim og ‘arrow’; Tatar uq 
‘arrow’; Bashkir uq ‘arrow’; Kirghiz oq ‘arrow’; Kazakh oq ‘arrow’; 
Noghay og ‘arrow’; Sary-Uighur og ‘arrow’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) og 
‘arrow’; Tuva o'q ‘arrow’; Chuvash oyo ‘arrow’; Yakut oy ‘arrow’. Poppe 
1960:55, 98, and 134; Street 1974:21 *oki ‘tip, top, highest; arrow’; 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1046 *ók'a ‘sharp point, notch’. 


Buck 1949:8.55 branch; 12.352 point; 12.353 edge; 15.78 sharp. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:540—542, no. 398; Illic-Svityó 1971—1984.1:251—252, no. 113, 
*Hoki ‘point, spike’; Greenberg 2002:18, no 18, *ok ‘arrow, point’; Hakola 
2000:122, no. 527. 


739. Proto-Nostratic root *hok’-: 
(vb.) *hok’- ‘to scrape, to scratch’; 
(n.) *hok’-a ‘scraping, scratching’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *fok’- ‘to scratch’: Proto-East Cushitic *hok’-/*hek’- ‘to 
scratch’ > Burji (reduplicated) hok’ook’- ‘to scratch oneself’, (causative) 
hok’oo-s-k’- ‘to scratch’, hok’or-o ‘rash’; Saho hokuk- “to scratch’; Somali 
hoq-, haqhaq- ‘to scratch’; Rendille ox- ‘to scratch’; Boni ho?- ‘to 
scratch’; Galla / Oromo hook’- ‘to scratch’; Gidole hek’- ‘to scratch’; 
Arbore hek- ‘to scratch’; Gedeo / Darasa hok’ook’- ‘to scratch’. Sasse 
1979:48, 50 and 1982:99—100; Hudson 1989:129. [Orél—Stolbova 1995: 
282, no. 1278, *hok- ‘to scratch’.] 

B. Dravidian: Malayalam okkuka ‘to indent’; Kannada okki ‘to scratch (as 
fowls)’, okku “to dig’; Koraga ogi ‘to cut’; Gondi uhcana “to scratch’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:90, no. 926. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *xok’- ‘to scrape, to scratch’: Georgian xok’- “to scrape, 
to scratch’; Mingrelian xok’- ‘to shave, to scrape’, ma-xok’-al- ‘razor’. 
Klimov 1998:330 *xok- “to scrape’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:553— 
554 *xok-; Fahnrich 2007:688 *xok-. 


Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2573, *yekV ‘to scratch, to scrape’. 


740. Proto-Nostratic root *hon-: 
(vb.) *Aion- ‘to swell, to grow, to rise’; 
(n.) *fon-a “height, elevation, swelling’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *hon- ‘to swell, to grow, to rise’: Egyptian (f.) (often dual) 
hnwt ‘horn(s)’, Ann ‘phallus’, Ann, hnhn ‘to swell’, hnhnt ‘swelling, ulcer, 
sore’ (medical term). Hannig 1995:538, 540, and 541; Faulkner 1962:172; 
Gardiner 1957:581; Erman—Grapow 1921:111 and 1926—1963.3:109— 
110, 3:115, 3:116. Southern Cushitic: Dahalo honto “crown of the head’. 
Ehret 1995:302. Ehret 1995:372, no. 752, *hon- ‘to stick up, to project, to 
protrude’. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:273, no. 1233, *han- ‘tumor’, 279, no. 
1262, *henin- ‘penis, testicles’, 281, no. 1271, *hin- ‘to grow’.] 

B. Dravidian: Tamil onku (Onki-) ‘to grow, to rise high (as a tree), to ascend 
(as a flame), to be lofty, to spread, to be exalted, to be dignified, to 
increase in wealth or renown; to lift up, to raise (as arm, weapon, pestle)’, 
onkal “height, rising, mountain, mound’, okku (okki-) ‘to raise, to lift up, to 
cause to rise’, 0kkam “height, increase, bigness’, Occam ‘eminence’, occal 
‘height, elevation’, occu (occi-) ‘to raise in order to strike’, oppu (oppi-) 
‘to raise’; Malayalam onnuka “to lift up (as hand), to prepare to strike, to 
aim at’, onnal ‘threat’, Occuka ‘to raise’, oppuka “to raise, to lift’; Kota 
o'k- (o-yk-) ‘to raise (hand to strike, corpse on to the fire)’; Kannada oga 
‘pride’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:99, no. 1033. 

C. Proto-Altaic *oni- ‘(vb.) to grow, to rise; (adj.) high’: Proto-Mongolian 
*óndiü- “(vb.) to rise; (adj.) high’ > Written Mongolian óndüyi- “to raise 
one's head, to raise oneself, to rise slightly’, óndür ‘(adj.) high, tall; (n.) 
height’, óndürlig “(adj.) high, tall; (n.) elevation’, dndiirgi- “to go up, to 
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rise’, (causative) Ondiirzigiil- “to raise, to lift up, to enhance’, óndürid- ‘to 
be or become too high’, óndüridke- ‘to make high, to elevate’, óndürle- ‘to 
put high, to raise, to elevate’; Khalkha óndór ‘high’, Gndiy- ‘to rise’; 
Buriat tinder ‘high’, ündi- ‘to rise’; Kalmyk óndr ‘high’, ónde- “to rise’; 
Ordos tindiir ‘high’, óndi- ‘to rise’; Dagur yundur, hundere ‘high’, undi- 
‘to rise’; Shira-Yughur ugdur, oydur ‘high’, oydo- ‘to rise’; Monguor 
ndur, undur ‘high’. Poppe 1955:50 and 56. Proto-Turkic *ón- ‘to grow, to 
rise’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) ön- (ün-) ‘to grow, to rise’; Karakhanide 
Turkic ón- (ün-) ‘to grow, to rise’; Turkmenian 6n- ‘to grow, to rise’; 
Khalay hin- “to grow, to rise’; Uzbek un- “to grow, to rise’; Uighur ün- ‘to 
grow, to rise’; Kirghiz ón- ‘to grow, to rise’; Kazakh ón- ‘to grow, to rise’; 
Sary-Uighur ün- “to grow, to rise’; Tuva ün- ‘to grow, to rise’; Chuvash 
w"n- ‘to grow, to rise’; Yakut ñn- ‘to grow, to rise’. Poppe 1960:69 and 
126; Street 1976:22 *ón- ‘to rise, to increase’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1053 *oni ‘high’. 


Buck 1949:10.21 rise (vb.); 10.22 raise, lift; 12.31 high. 


741. Proto-Nostratic root */iul- (~ #hol-): 
(vb.) *ful- “to destroy, to lay waste, to cause to perish’; 
(n.) #hul-a “ruin, destruction; end, death’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil ula ‘to become diminished, to be wasted, to be devoid of, 
to die, to terminate’, ulakkai ‘end, ruin, death’, ulappu ‘wasting, perishing, 
defect, death, limit’, ulai ‘to perish, to be ruined, to ruin’, ulaivu ‘ruin, 
destruction, defeat, trouble, poverty’; Malayalam ulakkuka ‘to shrink up’, 
ulayuka ‘to be impoverished, ruined’, ulaccal, ulavu ‘ruin’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:66, no. 671. 

B. Proto-Indo-European */fhul- (> *hhol-) ‘to smite, to destroy’: Hittite (3rd 
sg. pres.) hu-ul-la-a-i ‘to smite, to destroy’, (ptc.) hu-ul-fu-li-ya-an-te-es 
‘smitten’, hu-ul-la-an-za-is ‘battle’; Greek óAXvju ‘to destroy, to make an 
end of”, 6A€8poc ‘ruin, destruction, death’; Latin ab-oled “to destroy’. Rix 
1998a:264 “hjelh,- ‘to perish, to be ruined or destroyed’; Pokorny 
1959:777 *ol-(e)- ‘to destroy’; Mann 1984—1987:871—872 *ol-, *olu- 
‘to destroy’; Watkins 1985:46 *o/- and 2000:60 *ola- ‘to destroy’ (oldest 
form *a,ela,-, colored to *250/2,-; with variant [metathesized] form *a,/ea,-, 
contracted to *a,/é-); Mallory—Adams 1997:158 *hjelh,- “to rend, to 
destroy’; Couvreur 1937:143--144, Tischler 1977— :273—276; Cowgill 
1965:146—147 *OJ-ne-O-mi; Boisacq 1950:696; Hofmann 1966:230; 
Beekes 1969:131 *f3elh,-, 236, and 2010.11:1069--1070 *h,elh,-; Frisk 
1970--1973.11:378--379, Chantraine 1968—1980.11:792—793; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:3—4; Walde—Hofmann 1965---1972.1:4---5, De Vaan 2008: 
21. Puhvel (1984— .3:363--368), however, rejects this etymology. See 
also Kloekhorst 2008b:358—360. 
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Sumerian Aul ‘to destroy’. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat); 11.27 destroy. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:552— 
553, no. 412. 


742. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *Aiur-a (and/or *her-a ?) “hawk-like bird: falcon, hawk, 
eagle, kite’: 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian Hr, Hrw ‘the god Horus (one of the two brother hawk- 
gods)’; Coptic hor [gwp] ‘the god Horus’. Hannig 1995:543—544; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:112 and 1926—1963.3:122—124; Faulkner 1962: 
173; Gardiner 1957:582; Vycichl 1983:307—308; Cerny 1976:291. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil eruvai ‘a kind of kite whose head is white and whose 
body is brown, eagle’; Malayalam eruva ‘eagle, kite’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:80, no. 818. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *Ahor-/*hhr- ‘eagle’: Hittite hara(n)- (< *hhr-n-) 
(nom. sg. ha-a-ra-as, gen. sg. ha-ra-na-as) ‘eagle’, (?) harrani- or 
hurrani- name of an ornithomatic bird; Palaic fa-ra-a-as ‘eagle’; Greek 
ópvig ‘bird’; Armenian oror ‘kite, gull’; Welsh eryr ‘eagle’; Gothic ara 
‘eagle’; Old Icelandic (poet.) ari, órn (< *arnu-) (gen. sg. arnar, acc. órnu, 
pl. ernir) ‘eagle’; Old English earn ‘eagle’ (Middle English ern(e), earn); 
Old High German aro, arn ‘eagle’ (New High German [poetic] Aar); 
Lithuanian erélis (dial. arélis) “eagle”, Latvian erglis ‘eagle’; Old Prussian 
arelie ‘eagle’; Old Church Slavic orelv ‘eagle’; Russian ore! [open] 
‘eagle’; Czech orel ‘eagle’; Polish orzeł ‘eagle’; Upper Sorbian worjot 
‘eagle’; Lower Sorbian jerjol, jerjel ‘eagle’; Bulgarian orél ‘eagle’; Serbo- 
Croatian órao ‘eagle’. Pokorny 1959:325—326 *er-, *or- ‘eagle’; Walde 
1927--1932.1:135 *er-, *or- ‘eagle’; Mann 1984—1987:889—890 *ornis 
(*ornuis ?) ‘petulant, dashing; dasher, flier’, 890—891 *oros, -ios 
(*?oros) ‘eagle, hawk’; Watkins 1985:46 *or- and 2000:60 *or- ‘large 
bird’ (earliest form *a,er-, colored to “2,0r-), Mallory—Adams 1997:173 
*H,or- ‘eagle’; Gamkrelidze--Ivanov 1984.1:158 *H;or- and 1995.1:136 
Hjor- ‘eagle’ (also 1:455, 1:765 *Her-, o-grade *Hor-); Sturtevant 
1951:31, 858, Indo-Hittite *yorn-; Kloekhorst 2008b:301—302; Puhvel 
1984  .3:137—139 Hittite haranis < *H,orones and 3:139; Tischler 
1977— :170—171; Boisacq 1950:714; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:421—422 
*or-(elo-)n-; Hofmann 1966:238 *er-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:822— 
823; Beekes 1969:130 and 2010.IE:1106 *h¿er-n-; Orél 2003:25 Proto- 
Germanic “aron, Kroonen 2013:32 Proto-Germanic “aran- ‘eagle’; Feist 
1939:54—55; Lehmann 1986:40; De Vries 1977:13 and 688; Onions 
1966:324; Klein 1971:256; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:1; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:1; Fraenkel 1962--1965.1:122, Derksen 2008:376—377 *h;er-il-o- 
and 2015:155 *h;er-; Smoczynski 2007.1:147. Pokorny (1959:325—326) 
reconstructs Proto-Indo-European *er- on the basis of Lithuanian erelis, 
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but Cowgill (1965:146, fn. 2) questions the validity of this reconstruction 
since he takes Lithuanian erélis to be assimilated from the dialectal form 
arélis. Cowgill points out that the relative antiquity of the Lithuanian 
dialectal form is confirmed by Old Prussian arelie. Finally, he points out 
that Latvian érglis has undergone even more remodeling. 


Sumerian hu-ri-in ‘eagle’. 


Buck 1949:3.64 bird. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:548, no. 406; Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 741, *yer?V ‘eagle’. 


743. Proto-Nostratic root *ħur- (~ *hor-): 
(vb.) *fur- “to pound, to grind, to crush, to waste away or wear down by 


rubbing”: 


(n.) *Aur-a ‘pestle, mortar’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *fur- ‘to pound, to grind, to crush’: East Cushitic: Burji 
hurd- ‘to pound (in a mortar)’; East Galla / East Oromo hurr-aaw- ‘to 
become fine, powdery’. Hudson 1989:200; Sasse 1982:102. 

Dravidian: Tamil ural ‘mortar, mould for making vermicelli or the like’; 
Malayalam ural ‘wooden mortar for beating rice’; Kodagu ora ‘mortar of 
stone or wood’; Tulu oralu, uralu, uralu ‘a large mortar’; Telugu rolu, 
rolu ‘mortar’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:62—63, no. 651. Tamil urai (-v-, 
-nt-) ‘to be reduced into a powder or paste, to wear away by attrition, to be 
indented or effaced by rubbing’, urai (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to rub into a paste, to 
wear away by rubbing, to grate, to test on the touchstone, to smear, to 
polish’, (n.) urai ‘rubbing, friction, attrition; fineness of gold or silver as 
tested on the touchstone’, urai-kal ‘touchstone, small stone for rubbing 
pills into powder’, uraical ‘friction’, uraicu (uraici-) ‘to rub against (intr.), 
to chafe, to wear away by use; to rub hard (tr.), to scour, to waste away by 
rubbing”, urairicu (urairici-) “to rub (tr.)’, uraippu ‘rubbing, assaying’, 
uracu (uraici-) ‘to rub against’, uriricu (urifici-) “to rub oneself, to rub 
against, to wear away by rubbing (tr.), to grind away, to scrape, to smear, 
to anoint’, urifu (urini-) “to rub (intr.)’, urifical ‘rubbing, chafing’, uray, 
urayncu (uraynci-) “to rub (intr., as an animal against a tree, as two 
branches together)’, urocu, uróficu (urdfici-) “to rub (intr.)’; Malayalam 
urasuka ‘to rub, to come into contact, to contend, to form into a pill’, 
urasal ‘friction, contest’, ura ‘rubbing, a stroke’, ura-kallu, uravu-kallu 
‘touchstone’, urayuka ‘to rub, to wear by friction’, uravu ‘rubbing, touch’, 
urekka “to rub, to grate, to polish, to grind, to assay metal’, uriyuka “to be 
chafed’, urunnuka, urammuka, urummuka, urattuka ‘to rub against, to 
graze, to touch’, urusuka ‘to wear off, to diminish’; Kota orv- (ort-) ‘to rub 
into paste, to rub with a stone in making pot’, orv- (ord-) ‘to touch or 
stroke gently’, orj- (orj-) ‘to rub’, uj- (uj-) ‘to rub, to file, to sharpen’; 
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C. 


Toda warf- (wart-) ‘to rub into paste, to wipe, to wash’, ud- (udy-) ‘to 
smear on body’; Kannada urdu, uddu, ujju ‘to rub, to make fine by 
rubbing’, ujjisu ‘to cause to rub’, ujju, urdike ‘rubbing’, ore (orad-) ‘(vb.) 
to touch, to rub, to smear, to apply to a touchstone, to examine, to grind, to 
make thin or fine; (n.) rubbing, etc.’, orasu, orisu, orsu ‘(vb.) to touch, to 
rub gently, to stroke, to rub, to scour, to rub out, to crush, to separate by 
friction (as grain from the ears), to smear; (n.) friction, rubbing, 
destroying’, ore-gal ‘touchstone’, rubbu ‘(vb.) to grind in a mortar; (n.) 
grinding’, (?) ruddu ‘to beat soundly’; Kodagu udd- (uddi-) ‘to rub’; Tulu 
urepuni ‘to try metals by touchstone’, uresuni ‘to try metals by touchstone, 
to rub, to polish’, urduni ‘to rub, to file, to polish’, ujjuni ‘to rub’, ure- 
kallu, ore-kallu ‘touchstone’, orevuni ‘to rub, to wipe’, oresuni ‘to 
diminish (intr.), to wear off; to rub (tr.), to wipe’, orabely ‘rice once 
cleaned off its husk only’, orabély ‘work involving the removal of husk 
from paddy’, ocipuni ‘to wipe off, to rub out, to clean’, occuni ‘to wipe 
off, to rub out, to clean, to whet, to sharpen’; Telugu ora ‘rubbing, touch, 
testing on a touchstone’, ora-gallu ‘touchstone’, orapidi ‘rubbing, 
friction’, oracu ‘to rub, to try by touchstone’, orayu ‘to rub, to test by 
touchstone, to touch; to be slightly bruised’, orayika ‘rubbing, friction’, 
uriyu ‘to be rubbed’, ruddu ‘to rub, to scour, to clean’, ruddudu ‘rubbing, 
scouring, cleaning’, rubbu ‘to grind in a mortar’, rubbu-gundu ‘stone 
pestle or roller used in grinding things in a mortar’, (?) ruttu ‘to strike or 
beat’, (?) rókali ‘a large wooden pestle’; Kolami rubgund ‘stone pestle’ 
(Telugu loan), rokal, roka ‘pestle’ (Telugu loan); Naikri rokal ‘pestle’ 
(Telugu loan); Parji urc- ‘to skim off (cream), to scrape’; Gadba (Ollari) 
urs- “to Wipe (sweat)’; Gondi uriyana “to powder’, urisana “to sprinkle or 
crumble salt, sugar, sandal powder, etc.’, rokal ‘pestle’ (Telugu loan), üc- 
“to scrape, to plane’, us- ‘to pare’, oochana “a carpenter’s plane’; Konda 
ros- “to touch slightly, to stroke, to rub against’; Kui ruga (riigi-) ‘to be 
smooth’, rūsa (rüsi-) ‘(vb.) to crush, to grind; (n.) crushing, grinding’, 
rüska (rüski-), rüseni ‘to press for grinding sugarcane’; Kuwi rübali ‘to 
smear’, rub(b)inai ‘to smear, to rouge’, rub- ‘to rub on (oil, etc.)’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:64—65, no. 665; Krishnamurti 2003:118 *ur-ay 
‘to rub’. (?) Parji ud- ‘to crush (nits, lice)’ (only recorded in the phrase 
penul udomo); Konda ur- (uRt-) ‘to butt, to gore (buffalo, etc. with horns), 
to crush (nits)’; Pengo uz- (ust-) ‘to butt, to gore; to crush (lice); Manda 
uy- ‘(cow) to gore; to crush (lice); Kui ubga (ugb-) ‘to collide, to strike 
against, to butt’; Kuwi ur- ‘to butt, to gore’, arhali ‘to butt’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:69, no. 706. 

(?) Kartvelian: Georgian xrc 'en-/xrc 'n- “to decompose’. 


Sumerian hur “to hollow out, to scratch, to scrape, to dig in, to rub, to grate, to 
grind’. 
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Buck 1949:5.56 grind; 8.22 dig; 9.31 rub. 


744. Proto-Nostratic root *fut’- (~ *hot’-): 


(vb.) *fut’- “to shake, to shiver, to tremble’; 

(n.) “ut "-a ‘trembling, shaking’; (adj.) “shaking, shivering, trembling’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *fat’- ‘to shake, to tremble; to be shaken, startled, frightened, terrified, 


afraid’; 


(n.) “hat '-a ‘trembling, shaking? 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *hut’- ‘to shiver, to tremble’ > 


Hadiyya hut'-e?- ‘to shiver, to tremble’, hut’-is-Sa ‘shivering’; Sidamo 
hut’-i?r- ‘to shake, to shiver, to tremble’; Kambata hut’- ‘to shiver, to 
tremble’, hut’-is-sa ‘shivering’. Hudson 1989:133. 

Dravidian: Tamil utaru (utari-) ‘to shake off, to shake out (as a cloth), to 
renounce (as the world, friends, etc.), to shake (as one’s hands, feet, or 
body) through cold, fear, or anger’, utai ‘to tremble with fear, to shiver 
with cold’, utaippu ‘fright, alarm’, utir (-v-, -nt-) ‘to be shaken with the 
wind’, utir (-pp-, -tt-) “to shake off’; Malayalam utaruka “to be in a hurry 
or confusion, to shake off’; Kannada odaru ‘(vb.) to shake, to shake off, 
(n.) shaking, etc.’, odarisu “to cause to shake’; Tulu udevuni ‘to throw out 
(the hands to shake, as in sickness)’; Gadba (Ollari) udurp- (udurt-) ‘to 
shake’; Telugu udaru, uduru, udilu ‘(vb.) to tremble, to shake, to shiver, to 
quake; (n.) trembling, shaking’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:59—60, no. 613. 


Buck 1949:10.26 shake (vb. tr.). 


22.37. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *¢ 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
ç- ¢- Ø- Ø- Sf- ø- ø- Ø- 
-Ç- -Q- -Ø- -Ø- -1fi- -0- -0- -0- 
745. Proto-Nostratic root *fag- (~ *fag-): 


(vb.) *fag- ‘to bud, to sprout, to grow’; 
(n.) *fag-a ‘outgrowth, bud, sprout, protuberance’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *fag- *(vb.) to bud, to sprout, to grow; (n.) outgrowth, bud, 
sprout, protuberance’: Proto-Semitic *fag-ar- ‘(vb.) to bud, to sprout, to 
grow; (n.) outgrowth, protuberance, knot, knob’ > Arabic fagara ‘to be 
stout, big, paunch-bellied; to be knotty; to be still ripe and green; to be hard 
and strong”, "agar ‘outgrowth, protuberance, excrescence, projection, knot, 
knob”, "agir, ağur ‘knotty, knobby; thick above the joint; still unripe or 
green’, “agr ‘green, unripe’, Cugra ‘knot, knob, hump, protuberance, 
excrescence’. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *agada ‘stalk (e.g., of maize)’ 
7 Gedeo / Darasa agada ‘stalk (e.g., of maize)’; Sidamo agada, agasso (< 
*agad-co) ‘stalk (e.g., of maize)’; Kambata agada ‘stalk (e.g., of maize)’. 
Also found in Amharic agdda ‘stalk (of sugar cane, of maize)’ and Galla / 
Oromo (h)agadaa ‘sugar cane’ (loanwords ?). Hudson 1989:142. Southern 
Cushitic: Proto-Rift *fag- ‘a kind of grain” > Iraqw Cayiti?i ‘maize’; 
K’wadza agentiko *bulrush millet’ (?). Ehret 1980:376. [Ehret 1995:346, 
no. 675, *faag- ‘grain’.] 

Dravidian: Tamil akai (-v-, -nt-) ‘to flourish, to sprout’, akai (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to 
sprout, to rise; to raise’, akaippu ‘rising, elevation’; Malayalam aka ‘germ, 
bud, shoot’, akekka ‘to bud’, ava ‘bud, especially the fruit-like sprout of 
Artocarpus’, avekka ‘to sprout’; Kannada age “seedling, shoot from the 
root of a plant or tree, sprout’; Kodagu age ‘paddy, seedling’; Tulu agge 
“the shoot of a branch’; Kurux akhua ‘seed-bud, sprout, shoot’, akrana ‘to 
germinate, to shoot, to sprout’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:4, no. 15. 
Kannada aku ‘leaf, young rice not yet transplanted, young sprouts of corn, 
any filament; Telugu äku ‘leaf, petal; seedlings of paddy for 
transplantation’; Gadba (Salur) akupacan ‘green’; Gondi (many dialects) 
aki ‘leaf’; Konda aku “leaf”: Pengo aki ‘leaf’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:32, 
no. 335. 

Altaic: Mongolian ayli ‘excrescence, burl, or canker on a tree’; Manchu 
ageli ‘a swelling found on the larch (Larix leptolepis) that is used as a 
medicine’ (cf. Norman 1978:7; not in Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003). 
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Buck 1949:8.42 grain. 


746. Proto-Nostratic root *fakh- (~ *fakh-): 
(vb.) *fak'- “to beat, to strike, to break’; 
(n.) *fak'-a ‘the act of beating, striking, breaking’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fak- ‘to beat, to attack’: Proto-Semitic *fak-ak- ‘to beat, 


C. 


to attack’ > Arabic akka ‘to attack, to conquer, to convict; to beat, to 
whip, to flog’, "akkar ‘who attacks repeatedly’. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
“Caak- or *faak"- ‘to attack’ > Iraqw akut- ‘to leap, to jump’, Pagmit- “to 
fly’; K'wadza ak- ‘to seize’, akat- “to catch’; Asa ?ak- “to seize’. Ehret 
1980:276. Proto-Southern Cushitic *faaku- ‘war’ > K'wadza ?agumuk 
‘war’; Ma'a aku ‘war’. Derivative of *faak- or *faak"- “to attack’. Ehret 
1980:276. Ehret 1995:346, no. 677, *faak- or *faak"- “to attack’. 
Dravidian: Tamil akai (-v-, -nt-) ‘to be broken, crumpled; to suffer’, akai 
(-pp-, -tt-) ‘to break, to cut in pieces, to beat, to trouble, to oppress’; Gadba 
(Salur) ag- ‘to be torn’, akp- ‘to tear’; Telugu agalu ‘to break or go to 
pieces, to burst’, agalincu, agul(u)cu ‘to break (tr.), to burst’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:4, no. 16. Tamil akkakkay ‘asunder’; Tulu akkakka, akkolu 
*(n.) part; (adv.) asunder’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:4, no. 19. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *dktd- ‘to cut, to strike’ > Lapp / Saami 
(Arjeplog) ak'te- “to kill (animals for food), to flay and cut up’; Zyrian / 
Komi okty- ‘to hew, to fell (a tree)’; Vogul / Mansi jákt- ‘to cut’; Ostyak / 
Xanty ögət- ‘to cut, to cut off. Collinder 1960:402 and 1977:88; Rédei 
1986—1988:23 *ükts-; Sammallahti 1988:542 *äktä- ‘to cut’; Aikio 2020: 
35 *äktä- ‘to cut’. 


Sumerian AK ‘to beat, to strike, to hit’. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat); 9.26 break (vb. tr.). 


747. Proto-Nostratic root *fal- (~ *fal-): 
(vb.) *fal- ‘to be high, tall, elevated, exalted; to rise high; to ascend’; 
(n.) *fal-a ‘highest point: peak, summit, mountain’; 
(particle) *fal- ‘on, upon, on top of, over, above, beyond’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fal- “(vb.) to be high, exalted; to rise high; to ascend; 


(particle) on, upon, on top of, over, above, beyond’: Proto-Semitic *fal- 
aw/y- ‘(vb.) to be high, exalted; to rise high; to ascend; (particle) on, upon, 
on top of, over, above, beyond’ > Akkadian eli ‘to travel uphill or to a 
higher ground, to go up, to ascend; to rise, to grow, to emerge’, eli ‘tall, 
high, exalted, proud’, e/i ‘on, above, upon, more than, over, to, towards, 
against, beyond’, elen ‘above, over”, elénu (adv.) ‘above, upstream’, el ‘on, 
above, beyond’, e/i$ (adv.) “up, on high, on top; upward, upstream’; 
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Hebrew “alah [12v] ‘to go up, to ascend, to climb; to spring up, to grow’, 
Cal Dy] “height”, Cal Dy] “upon, on, over, above, by, beyond, to, towards”: 
Aramaic “ale ‘to go up’; Syriac lafal ‘upward, above’; Ugaritic “ly “to go 
up’, “/ ‘upon’; Arabic “ala “to be high, elevated; to rise high, to exceed; to 
surpass’, uliiw “height, tallness, elevation, altitude’, ala ‘on, upon, on top 
of, over, above, by, beyond, to, towards’, “alry ‘high, tall, elevated’; 
Sabaean “Ly “to be high’, “ly ‘above, upon, toward’; Soqotri °alha ‘high’; 
Mehri ?alew “at the top’; Harsisi b-a°/a “on, on top of, °alwa ‘north, 
northwards’; Geez / Ethiopic (reduplicated) °al°ala [OAOA] ‘to raise, to 
elevate’, (with the preposition la agglutinated to the root “Iy [cf. Leslau 
1987:304]) la“ala [AOA], lala [AbA] ‘to be high, superior, elevated’, 
2al°ala [AAOA], ?ala*ala [Khon] ‘to lift up, to raise, to elevate, to exalt, to 
extol’, /a°la [Aó0A] ‘above, against, on, upon, over, about, concerning” 
(with suffix pronouns, the form is /a°le- [Aéd-]); Tigre ?alala ‘to raise’, 
läfal ‘on, above’; Tigrinya /d°ald ‘to raise’, lali ‘above’; Gurage lald ‘on, 
above’; Amharic /aful ‘high, exalted; prince’ (loan from Geez) , lay ‘on, 
above’; Gafat laggd ‘on, above’; Harari /d?ay, lay “above, on, over, top, 
upper’. Murtonen 1989:319; Klein 1987:473; Leslau 1963:98, 1979:378, 
and 1987:60 and 303—304; Bergstrásser 1928:187 and 1983:218—219; 
Zammit 2002:295. Egyptian fr ‘to ascend’ (earlier ir), “rtr ‘to rise up, to 
go up, to ascend’; Coptic ale [axe] ‘to go up, to ascend’. Hannig 1995:31 
and 148; Faulkner 1962:24; Erman—Grapow 1921:6 ifr (since Middle 
Kingdom ry) and 1926—1963.1:41, 1:208; Gardiner 1957:551 i*r (later 
*r) ‘to ascend, to mount up, to approach’; Cerny 1976:4 and 228 (ol [wa] 
‘to hold, to take, to lift up’); Vycichl 1983:6 and 249. Berber: Tamazight 
alay ‘to climb up, to ascend’, a/ ‘until, up to’; Kabyle ali ‘to climb up, to 
ascend’. Proto-East Cushitic *fa/- ‘mountain, highland’ > Dullay f*al-e 
“mountain, highland’; Arbore el ‘stone’; Saho fal ‘mountain’; Somali “al 
‘any lofty, coastal range of mountains’; Rendille al ‘mountain’. Sasse 
1979:35 and 36. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *ale ‘over, above’ > Sidamo 
ale ‘top’, alé ‘upper, upwards’, al-icco ‘highland, top’, aliidi ‘over, above’, 
aliido ‘north’; Kambata ale(e-n) ‘on (top of)’, alee-n, ali ‘over, above’, 
aluuda ‘north; over, above’; Gedeo / Darasa alaalle ‘north; over, above’. 
Hudson 1989:109. Diakonoff 1992:30 *fal (> *$yl *fly) ‘to rise up’; 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:238, no. 1060, *fal- ‘to rise’, 238—239, no. 1061, 
*fal- ‘top’, and 247—248, no. 1102, *filay- “to rise’ (derived from no. 
1060 *fal- “to rise’); Ehret 1995:347, no. 679, *£al- “to ascend, to go up’. 
Proto-Uralic *äl3- ‘to lift, to raise’: Vogul / Mansi d/m- ‘to lift up, to raise’; 
Ostyak / Xanty dlam- (imptv. ilmi) ‘to lift, to raise, to carry’; Hungarian 
emel- (< *elmel-) ‘to lift, to raise’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets (?) jila- ‘to 
pick up’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan (?) jili-, jila- ‘to pick up’; Selkup 
Samoyed (?) ila- ‘to pick up, to nurse’. Collinder 1955:5 and 1977:27; 
Rédei 1986—1988:24 *dls-; Décsy 1990:98 *älä- ‘(to) lift, (to) carry’; 
Janhunen 1977b:26 “ila-. 
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C. Altaic: Tungus: Manchu ala ‘a hill with a level top’, alin ‘mountain’; 


Nanay / Gold ala ‘small mountains’; Jurchen alin ‘mountain’. Written 
Mongolian ala ‘flat-topped hill’; Khalkha a/ ‘flat-topped hill’. Turkic: 
Kirghiz aliq ~ aluq “peak, summit’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:292) 
include Manchu alin ‘mountain’ and Jurchen alin ‘mountain’ under Proto- 
Altaic “ala ‘to cross (a mountain)’. However, Dolgopolsky maintains that 
they belong here instead. 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain, hill; 10.21 rise (vb.); 10.22 raise, lift; 10.61 carry 
(bear). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:519— 520, no. 367; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 126, 
*CAIV (= #CalE or *£álf) “height, top; to climb, to go up’; Illié-Svityé 1971— 
1984.1:274—275, no. 137, *fal'a “to cross a mountain’. 


748. Proto-Nostratic root *fal- (~ *fal-): 


(vb.) *fal- ‘to make a fire, to light a fire, to ignite, to kindle, to burn’; 
(n.) *fal-a “fire, torch’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *fal-aw/y- ‘to burn’ > Hebrew “olah [15910] “burnt 


offering’; Aramaic “alada “burnt offering’; Syriac "alata ‘burnt offering, 
altar’; Palmyrene “It? ‘altar’. Klein 1987:466. Proto-Semitic *fal-ak- ‘to 
make a fire, to light a fire, to ignite, to kindle’ > Arabic °alaka ‘to ignite, to 
catch fire, to kindle’; Mehri ?alok ‘to make a fire’, halok ‘to light, to 
kindle’; Sheri / Jibbali afléķ “to light, to kindle’; Harsüsi ?alok “to light, to 
kindle’. 

Proto-Indo-European *ffiel- [*ffial-] ‘to burn’: Sanskrit alata-m ‘a fire- 
brand, coal’; Kashmiri alav ‘fire in a pit’; Gujarati alavo ‘fire kindled in a 
ditch around which Moslems dance at Muharram’; Shina (Guresi) alau 
“bonfire”, (Gilgiti) lai ‘unlit torch’; Latin altar, altare, altaria, altarium 
‘that which is placed upon an altar proper (ara) for burning of the victim; a 
high altar (more splendid than ara)”, adoleo “to burn a sacrifice’; Swedish 
ala ‘to blaze, to flame, to flare up, to burn’. Rix 1998a:234 */,el- ‘to burn’; 
Pokorny 1959:28 *al- “to burn’; Walde 1927—1932.1:88 *al-; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:87 *h,el- “to burn’; Mayrhofer 1956--1980.1:55, Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:9 and 24; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:4—5 and I:32; De 
Vaan 2008:24—25. 


Buck 1949:1.85 burn (vb.); 22.14 altar; 22.15 sacrifice, offering. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:525, no. 376; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:276, no. 140, (?) *£aLa “to 
burn (sacrificial offerings)’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 127, *f[a]IV ‘to burn 
(especially sacrifices), to use magic means (sacrifices, magic formula, etc.) to 
produce a particular result". 


749. Proto-Nostratic root *fam- (~ *fom-): 


(vb.) *fam- ‘to sink, to dip, to plunge’; 
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(n.) *fam-a “deep place, valley’; (adj.) ‘sunken, deep’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fam- ‘to be or become deep’: Proto-Semitic *{am-ak’- ‘to 
be or become deep’ > Hebrew “amak [PYV] ‘to be deep’, °émek [PNY] 
‘vale, valley, lowland; open country’, “amok [pry], &amek [PAY] ‘deep’; 
Syriac °amak “to be deep’; Ugaritic “mk ‘valley, plain’; Phoenician °mk 
“plain, valley’; Arabic “amuka “to be or become deep, profound; to deepen, 
to make deep or deeper; to penetrate deeply, to go deeply, to become 
absorbed’, amk, “umk “depth, profoundness, profundity; bottom’, °amik 
“deep, profound’; Sabaean “mk ‘(cultivated) valley’; Mehri “amk ‘middle’; 
Sheri / Jibbali &amk ‘middle’; Harsüsi &àmk ‘middle’; Geez / Ethiopic 
"amaka [0@P], “amak”a [04°%] ‘to be deep, to submerge (intr.)’, “omak 
[69>] “depth, deepness’; Tigrinya “amdk”d ‘to be deep’; Tigre “amka ‘to 
be concave, to be hollowed’; Amharic ammdkd “to be deep, to make deep’, 
mdkmdk ‘abyss (referring to hell)’. Murtonen 1989:321—322; Tomback 
1978:250—251; Klein 1987:476; Leslau 1987:63; Zammit 2002:295— 
296. Semitic loan in Late Egyptian "mq ‘valley floor or bottom, plain’. 
Hannig 1995:141. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil amir ‘to be immersed, to be plunged, to sink’, amirttu 
(amirtti-) ‘to cause to sink, to immerse, to engulf, to press down, to cover 
(as eyelids the eyes)’, amirntu (amirnti-) ‘to sink’; Malayalam amiruka ‘to 
sink’, amirttuka, amurttuka ‘to fix, to set’; Kannada agur ‘to sink in water, 
to be immersed, to dive’, agurcu ‘to cause to sink in water, to immerse’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:16—17, no. 167. 

C. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *am- ‘deep’: Chukchi n-amacqa-qen, amacqa- 
[an ‘deep’, am-at- ‘to flood, to overflow banks’; Koryak n-am-qen “deep 
(water)’, am-ka ‘deep(ly)’; Alyutor n-am-qin “deep (water)’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen “am-laX ‘deep’, “am?am “deep place’, (Western) amlag ‘deep’, 
(Eastern) amam ‘deep’, (Southern) ama ‘deep’. Fortescue 2005:341. 


Buck 1949:12.67 deep. 


750. Proto-Nostratic root *fam- (~ *fom-): 
(vb.) #Sam- ‘to lift, to raise, to make high’; 
(n.) *fam-a ‘highest point, tip, top’ 
Extended form (Semitic and Indo-European): 
(vb.) *fam-V-d- “to lift, to raise, to make high’; 
(n.) *fam-d-a ‘highest point, tip, top’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fam- ‘(vb.) to lift, to raise, to make high; to raise up, to 
stand upright, to support; (n.) point, tip, top’: Proto-Semitic *fam-ad- ‘to 
raise up, to stand upright, to support’ > Akkadian emédu ‘to lean against, to 
reach, to cling to, to come into contact, to stand (near); to place, to lean 
(something upon or against something), to load, to impose (obligations to 
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pay taxes or fines)’, imdu (indu) ‘stanchion, support; tax, impost, 
obligation to work’; Arabic Yamada “to support (by a pillar or a column), 
to prop up, to buttress, to shore up’, umda “support, prop, shore; main 
subject, main issue, basic issue’, °imad “column, support, pillar, tent-pole, 
pilaster’; Sabaean (pl.) ?md ‘vine-props’; Sheri / Jibbali &ámud “beam, 
pillar’, amid ‘to put a pillow under the head’; Harsüsi ?amdat ‘beam’, 
?amid “pillow, cushion’; Mehri ?4mawd “ceiling beam, beam’, hamod ‘to 
prop up someone’s head (with a pillow, arm)’; Phoenician °md ‘column’; 
Hebrew “amad [TY] ‘to take one’s stand, to stand’, "ammiid [TY], 
Cammud [TY] “pillar, column’; Imperial Aramaic “md “to stand’; Syriac 
Cammiida ‘pillar, column’; Geez / Ethiopic (denominative) Cammada 
[0@72] (also Pammada [h2"£.]) “to erect a column, to stand (as a column), 
to sustain, to prop up (with a column), to strengthen, to form’, "amd 
[0727] (also ?umd [KFP £]) ‘column, pillar, post, mast, balustrade, column 
of a page’; Tigrinya Camdi ‘column’; Tigre "amd ‘column’; Amharic amd 
‘column’ (Geez loan). Murtonen 1989:321; Klein 1987:474; Leslau 
1987:62--63. (?) Egyptian “mm body part (in the head of animals), 
perhaps ‘brain’ (semantic development from ‘highest part of the head, top 
of the head’ as in Old English bregen ‘brain’ [cf. Onions 1966:113], 
related to Greek Bpeyuóç “top of the head’, Ppéypa ‘the front part of the 
head’). Faulkner 1962:43; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:186; Hannig 
1995:141. Proto-Southern Cushitic *faam- ‘tip, point’ > Iraqw “amay ‘cist, 
swollen gland; East Coast fever’, anta ‘grave’, antoni ‘anthill’; Burunge 
anta ‘anthill’; Alagwa anta ‘anthill’; K’wadza ambayiko ‘tail’; Dahalo 
Ceeme ‘thorn; needle’. Ehret 1980:274. North Omotic: Bench / Gimira amu 
‘thorny’; Yemsa / Janjero damd ‘mountain’. Ehret 1995:348, no. 682, 
“Caam- '(vb.) to raise; (n.) tip of anything’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European (*fimd'-i >) *ffind-i ‘on top of, over, above; in 
addition to’: Sanskrit ddhi (as a prefix to nouns and verbs) ‘over, over and 
above, besides’; (as a separable adverb or preposition) ‘over, from above, 
from, from the presence of, after’, adhika-h ‘(adj.) additional, subsequent, 
later; superior, more numerous; abundant, excellent; (n.) surplus, 
abundance, redundancy, hyperbole; (indeclinable) exceedingly, too much, 
more’; Pali adhi (prep. and prefix of place where) ‘on top of, over, above, 
on; in addition to’, (prep. and prefix of direction denoting a movement 
towards a definite end or goal) ‘up to, over, toward, to, on’, adhika- 
‘exceeding, superior, extraordinary’; Armenian and in the senses: “to, over, 
by, with’. Mann 1984—1987:856 *ndh- (*ndhe, *ndho, *ndhóm) ‘to, till, 
toward, near’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:31; Burrow 1973:286 — Burrow 
also cites Avestan aidi, aiói and Old Persian adiy; Hübschmann 1897:447. 


Buck 1949:4.203 brain; 9.51 beam; 10.22 raise, lift; 12.33 top. Different 
etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 135, *£/o/mdE “to stand upright, to rise’. 
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751. Proto-Nostratic root *fam- (~ *fam-): 
(vb.) *£am- ‘to shoot, to hurl, to throw’; 
(n.) *fam-a ‘arrow’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fam- '(vb.) to shoot, to hurl, to throw; (n.) arrow": 
Egyptian °m°3t ‘throw-stick’, °m°? “to throw the throw-stick'. Hannig 
1995:140; Gardiner 1957:557; Faulkner 1962:42; Erman—Grapow 1926— 
1963.1:186. Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo amaatt’o ‘arrow’. Hudson 
1987:21 and 350. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil ampu ‘arrow’, appu-kkattu ‘a sheaf of arrows’; 
Malayalam ampu ‘arrow, porcupine quill’; Kolami amb, am ‘arrow, 
flensing knife’; Toda ob ‘arrow’; Kannada ambu ‘arrow’; Kodagu ambi 
‘arrow’; Tulu ambu ‘arrow’, ambige ‘hunter’; Telugu ambu, ambakamu, 
ammu, ampa- (in compounds) ‘arrow’, (pl.) ampara ‘arrows’, ampakadu 
‘archer’; Parji amb ‘arrow’; Gadba (Ollari) amb ‘arrow’; Konda am 
‘arrow’; Pengo am ‘arrow’; Manda amb ‘arrow’; Kui amba ‘arrow, 
arrowhead’, ambu ‘arrow’; Kuwi ambü ‘arrowhead’, ambu ‘arrow; bow’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:17, no. 178; Krishnamurti 2003:9 *ampu ‘arrow’. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *amps “to shoot, to launch’ > Finnish ampu- 
“to shoot, to fire, to launch’, ammus ‘charge, projectile, shell, ammunition’; 
Estonian amb ‘cross-bow, arbalest’, ambu- ‘to shoot with the (cross-)bow’, 
ambur ‘archer, bowman’; Votyak / Udmurt (Sarapul) ib-, (Kazan) ab-, 
(Glazov) fbf- “to shoot; to throw, to hurl’. Rédei 1986—1988:606—607 
*amp3 “to shoot, to launch” — Redei also includes Lapp / Saami 
(Norwegian) ab'bo ~ -bb- ‘to boil over, to boil so fast that part of the 
contents runs away’; Sammallahti 1988:552 *ampa- ‘to shoot’; Aikio 
2020:13—14 *ampV- / *empV- ‘to shoot’. 


Buck 1949:10.25 throw (vb.); 20.25 arrow. Hakola 2000:20, no. 29. 


752. Proto-Nostratic root *fan- (~ *fan-): 
(vb.) *£an- ‘to breathe, to respire, to live’; 
(n.) *fan-a ‘life, breath’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian “nh ‘(vb.) to live; (n.) life; living person’, "ny, “nhw ‘a 
living being’, @nhw ‘life’; Coptic onh [wng] “to live, to be alive’. Hannig 
1995:144—146; Faulkner 1962:43—44; Erman—Grapow 1921:26 and 
1926—1963.1:193—200; Gardiner 1957:557; Vycichl 1983:250; Cerny 
1976:228. [Ehret 1995:352, no. 690, *fany"- “to rise, to grow’ .] 

B. Proto-Indo-European *ffienE- [*ffanE-] “to breathe, to respire, to live’: 
Greek ávgpuog ‘wind’; Sanskrit ániti, dnati “to breathe, to respire, to live’, 
aná-h ‘breath, respiration’, ánila-h ‘wind’; Latin anima ‘breath, wind; the 
breath of life, vital principle, soul (physical)’, animal ‘a living being, 
animal’, animo ‘to animate, to give life to’, animosus ‘full of breath, wind, 
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life’; Old Irish anal ‘breath’; Gothic uz-anan (only in 3rd sg. pret.) ‘to 
breathe one’s last’; Old Icelandic anda ‘to breathe, to live’, andi ‘breath, 
wind, spirit’, 6nd ‘breath’; Norwegian anda ‘to breathe’, ande ‘breath’; 
Old English opian (< “an00-jan) “to pant’; Old Frisian omma, amma (< 
*an-man-) ‘breath’; Tocharian A aricàm, B arime ‘self; inner being, soul’. 
Rix 1998a:238—239 *h,enh,- ‘to breathe’; Pokorny 1959:38—39 *an(5)- 
‘to breathe’; Walde 1927—1932.1:56—58 *an-; Mann 1984—1987:21 
*andhos, -à, -us ‘soul, spirit, rancor’, 22 *anamos, -à ‘breath, soul, spirit, 
air’, 22 *anatlom; *anatrom, -à ‘breath’, 22 *anatos, -ios, -is, -On “breath, 
soul’, 26—27 “ano, -ið ‘to blow, to breathe’, 27 “anos ‘breath, soul, 
fragrance’; Mallory—Adams 1997:82 *h,énh,mi ‘to breathe’, #h,enh,mos 
‘breath’, *h,énh,-tlo- “breath (in Celtic), *h,énh,- ‘to breathe”: 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:466 *anH- and 1995.1:388 *anH- ‘(vb.) to 
breathe; (n.) breath’; Watkins 1985:2 *ana- and 2000:4 *ana- ‘to breathe’ 
(oldest form *g,ena,-, colored to *g,ana,-), suffixed form *ana-mo-; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:33 and 1:34; Boisacq 1950:61 *anei-; Hofmann 
1966:18; Frisk 1970—1973.I:105; Beekes 2010.1:101—102 *h,enh,-mo-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:86; Ernout—Meillet 1979:34; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:49—50; De Vaan 2008:43, Orél 2003:17 Proto-Germanic 
*an(a)mon, 17—18 *ananan, 18 *andojanan, 18—19 *andon; Kroonen 
2013:27 Proto-Germanic *anan- 'to breathe'; Feist 1939:538 *ane-; 
Lehmann 1986:385 *an(a)-; De Vries 1977:9 and 687; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:294; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:164 *ana,-; Adams 1999:41—42 
#h,en(h,)-, Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:307—311 *h,enh,-. 

Proto-Eskimo *anar- ‘to breathe (out): Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik anarmagq 
“breath, spirit; Central Alaskan Yupik anarnaq ‘spirit, soul, breath’; 
Naukan Siberian Yupik anarnarir(ar) ‘to get out of breath’; Central 
Siberian Yupik anaXta- ‘to breathe, to continue to function normally’, 
anarnag ‘breath, the way things are’; Sirenik anacacaXtaX ‘breath’; North 
Alaskan Inuit anirniq ‘breath’; Western Canadian Inuit anirniq ‘breath’; 
Eastern Canadian Inuit anirniq ‘breath, spirit’; Greenlandic Inuit anirniq 
‘breath’. ^ Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:28. Proto-Eskimo 
“anortaqa- “to breathe’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik anaXtaqa- ‘to breathe’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik anaXtaqa- “to live, to breathe’; North Alaskan Inuit 
aniqtini- ‘to breathe’; Sirenik anaXsaqa(s)- ‘to breathe’; Western Canadian 
Inuit aniqtini- “to breathe’; Eastern Canadian Inuit anigtiri- ‘to breathe’; 
Greenlandic Inuit anirtiri- ‘to breathe deeply, to groan’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:28. Proto-Eskimo *anarya(C)ar- ‘to take a 
breath’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik anaryaar- ‘to sigh’; Northern Siberian 
Yupik anrayurinatag “catching one’s breath’; Central Alaskan Yupik 
anaryaar- ‘to take a breath, to sigh’; Seward Peninsula Inuit aniqsaaq- ‘to 
breathe’; North Alaskan Inuit aniqsaaq- ‘to take a breath’; Western 
Canadian Inuit aniqsaaq- “to breathe’; Eastern Canadian Inuit anirsaatuq- 
‘to breathe’; Greenlandic Inuit anirsaar- “to breathe’, anirsaaq “spirit, 
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ghost’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:28. Proto-Inuit *an(a) rilak- 
‘to gasp for breath’ > Greenlandic Inuit arpili(y)- ‘to gasp for breath’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:28. 


Buck 1949:4.51 breathe; breath; 4.74 live (= be alive); living, alive; life. Ilič- 
Svityé 1971—1984.1:261, no. 125, *?anga ‘to breathe’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
138a, “Sin[V]qV ‘to live’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:521, no. 369; Fortescue 
1998:152. 


753. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *fay-a “upper part’; (particle) *fay- “up, above’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fay- “(n.) upper part; (particle) up, above’: Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *fay- “up, above’ > Iraqw ay ‘in the past, long ago’; Burunge oy 
(pl. omeri) ‘mountain’; K'wadza onka (pl. oma) ‘mountain’; Ma’a aná 
‘above’, anila ‘above’. Ehret 1980:276. Proto-Southern Cushitic “Say- 
‘head’ > Ma'a mu?a, angálo ‘head’; Dahalo “ani ‘head’. Ehret 1980:276. 
Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo aand ‘on (top of)’, aana ‘over, above’. 
Hudson 1989:348. [Ehret 1995:351, no. 689, *fay-/* fiy- ‘tip, peak, top’.] 

B. [Dravidian: Tamil an “upper part’, ana “to lift the head’, anar “to rise, to 
move upwards’, anavu (anavi-) ‘to go upward, to ascend’, annal 
‘greatness, exaltation, superiority, great man, king, god’, annd ‘to look 
upward, to gape, to hold the head erect’; Malayalam anna ‘upwards, 
above’, annal ‘high, God, esp. Arhat’, annd ‘looking upwards’; Kannada 
anne, anna, ana ‘excellence, purity’; Tulu anavuni, annavuni ‘to look up, 
to lift up the face, to gaze’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:12, no. 110. Tamil 
ani ‘excellence, superiority’, ani-ppon ‘gold of the finest quality’, äni- 
muttu “pearl of the finest quality’; Kannada ani ‘excellence, superiority, 
preciousness’, ani-pon “gold of the finest quality’; Malayalam anikkaram 
‘the choicest of anything’, ani-pponnu ‘finest gold’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:33, no. 354.] 

C. [(?) Proto-Altaic “ayo (‘front, front side’ >) ‘right (side)’: Proto-Tungus 
*ay(gi)- “right” > Evenki anyii, anyii ‘right’; Lamut / Even dngpy ‘right’; 
Negidal avni-da ‘right’; Oroch anga ‘right’; Udihe ayayaza ‘right’; Solon 
angida ‘right’. Proto-Mongolian *eyge- “south, front (of cloth)’ > Written 
Mongolian eyger ‘flap of a garment, lapel(s); southern slope of a mountain 
or hill’, ey ‘width (of material), dimension, extent’, ey ‘very, most’ (ey 
terigtin ‘first of all, very first’); Khalkha enger ‘south; front (of cloth)’; 
Buriat enger ‘front (of cloth)’; Kalmyk eyga, eygr ‘shore’; Ordos enger 
‘front (of cloth)’; Dagur enge ‘front (of cloth)’; Dongxiang engie ‘front (of 
cloth)’; Monguor yge ‘front (of cloth)’. Proto-Turkic “oy “right, good, 
lucky; west’? > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) oy ‘right; good, lucky; west’; 
Karakhanide Turkic oy ‘right; good, lucky’; Turkish (dial.) on ‘right; good, 
lucky’; Turkmenian oy ‘good, lucky’; Uzbek oy ‘right; good, lucky’; 
Uighur oy ‘right’; Karaim oy ‘right; good, lucky’; Tatar uy ‘right; good, 
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lucky’; Bashkir uy ‘right; good, lucky’; Kirghiz oy ‘right; good, lucky’; 
Kazakh oy ‘right’; Noghay oy “right, good, lucky’; Sary-Uighur oy ‘right’; 
Oyrot (Mountain Altai) oy ‘right; good, lucky’; Tuva oy ‘right’; Yakut uya 
‘right; southern’, uguor ‘on the other bank’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:305 ##ayo ‘right’.] 


Sumerian an ‘high’, an ‘heaven’, an ‘over, above’, an-da ‘more than; over, 
above, on top of”, an-na “to be raised, elevated’, an-na ‘high’, an-na ‘over, 
above’, an-na ‘in heaven’. 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain; hill; 4.20 head; 12.33 top; 12.41 right; 12.48 south. 
Note: the Dravidian and Altaic forms are phonologically ambiguous — they 
may belong with Proto-Nostratic *xay- (~ *xay-) ‘(vb.) to lift, to raise; to rise, 
to go upward, to ascend; (n.) that which is most prominent, visible, or 
noticeable; (particle) on top of, over, above’ instead. 


754. Proto-Nostratic root *fap’- (~ *fap’-): 


(vb.) *fap’- ‘to grasp, to seize, to take hold of, to take by force’; 
(n.) *fap’-a ‘grasp, hold, seizure’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fap’- “to grasp, to seize, to take hold of, to take by force’: 


Proto-Semitic *fab-at’- ‘to take hold of, to take by force; to hold tightly, to 
hold fast” > Akkadian ebétu ‘to tie, to bind; to tighten, to put someone in 
straits’; Mandaic abt ‘to bind, to hold fast’; Epigraphic South Arabian “bf 
‘compulsory service, calamity’; Geez / Ethiopic °abbata [0Nm], ?abata 
[Alm] ‘to exact compulsory service, to compel, to force, to coerce, to take 
by force, to requisition; to ruin; to push; to place an obstacle'; Tigrinya 
"abátá “to hurl oneself upon to tear to pieces’; Amharic abbätä ‘to trouble, 
to upset, to compel'. Leslau 1987:55. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *abad- 
(?) ‘to hold, to seize’ > Gedeo / Darasa abid- ‘to hold, to seize’; Hadiyya 
amad- ‘to hold, to seize, to start, to begin, to touch’; Sidamo amad- ‘to 
hold, to seize, to touch’. Hudson 1989:80. 

Elamo-Dravidian: Royal Achaemenid Elamite ha-pi- ‘to press, to squeeze 
out’. Dravidian: Tamil appu (appi-) “to stick with the hand (as sandal 
paste), to plaster with a trowel (as mortar), to apply repeatedly (as 
fomentation), to press against (as in wrestling), to thrust in the mouth’, 
appali ‘to remove unevenness in the wall by placing pieces of brick or tile 
with chunam when plastering’; Malayalam appi, appu “plaster”, appuka ‘to 
stick to, to attach to, to press against (as plaster), to press in’; Kota ap- 
(apy-) ‘to throw (clay) into a crevice to plug it, to beat strongly with the 
hand’; Kannada appige, apige, appade, appuge ‘the act of joining, 
cementing, soldering, etc.; a patch’, appalisu ‘to strike against, to stroke, to 
flap, to slap’, apparisu ‘a stroke’; Tulu appalipuni ‘to strike anything with 
the open hand, to squash’; Telugu appalincu ‘to slap, to touch, to tap, to 
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strike gently with the open hand, to smear, to apply’, appalinta ‘slapping, 
etc.’, appalamu ‘clapping, flapping, striking’. Burrow—Emenau 1984:16, 
no. 157. 

C. Uralic: Finnish apaja “fishing grounds; catch, haul’; Karelian apaja, abaja 
‘fishing grounds; catch, haul’; Estonian abajas ‘cove, bay, creek, 
backwater, inlet’. 

D. Proto-Altaic *apV- ‘to take’: Proto-Tungus *abgu- ‘to pull out, to take 
from; (refl.) to appear’ > Evenki abgin- ‘to appear’; Negidal abgu- ‘to pull 
out, to take from’; Ulch acbumbu- ‘to pull out, to take from’, acbun- ‘to 
appear’; Orok acbun- ‘to appear’; Nanay / Gold acbj-mboco- “to pull out, 
to take from’, acbjacj- ‘to appear’; Oroch abu- “to pull out, to take from’; 
Udihe agbu- ‘to pull out, to take from’. Proto-Mongolian *ab- ‘to take’ > 
Written Mongolian ab- ‘to take, to grasp, to get hold of”, abta- (passive of 
ab-) ‘to be taken or seized, to be taken out, to be capable of being taken, to 
be overtaken, to suffer from, to come under the influence of”, abuldu- 
(reciprocal of ab-) ‘to seize or hold each other, to interlock, to stick 
together, to be glued together’, abuca ‘taking, receiving, accepting’; 
Khalkha av- ‘to take, to grasp, to get hold of”, Buriat aba-, ab- ‘to take, to 
grasp, to get hold of”, Kalmyk aw- ‘to take, to grasp, to take hold of; 
Ordos ab-, aw- ‘to take, to grasp, to get hold of; Moghol afu- ‘to take, to 
grasp, to get hold of’; Dagur aw- ‘to take, to grasp, to get hold of; 
Monguor awu-, abu- ‘to take, to grasp, to get hold of’. Poppe 1955:25, 
100, and 278. Proto-Turkic *abuc- ‘handful’ > Karakhanide Turkic avut, 
avut-ca, avuc-ca, avuc ‘handful’; Turkish avuc ‘palm of the hand, 
handful’; Gagauz auc ‘handful’; Azerbaijani ovuc ‘handful’; Turkmenian 
ovuc ‘handful’; Uzbek yowuc ‘handful’; Uighur oc ‘handful’; Karaim avuc, 
uvuc, uvuc ‘handful’; Tatar uc ‘handful’; Bashkir us ‘handful’; Kirghiz ac 
‘handful’; Kazakh uwis ‘handful’; Noghay uvis ‘handful’; Oyrot (Mountain 
Altai) as ‘handful’; Chuvash ives ‘handful’. Poppe 1960:44; Street 1974:7 
*ab- “to take, to grasp’, *ab-uca ‘grasp, handful’; Starostin--Dybo — 
Mudrak 2003:309—310 *apV ‘to take’. 


Buck 1949:9.16 bind (vb. tr.); 9.342 press (vb.); 11.13 take; 11.14 seize, grasp, 
take hold of. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:526—527, no. 378; Hakola 2000:22, no. 
35, *apa- ‘to take, to carry’. 


755. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *far-a ‘back, rear; hindquarters, behind’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *far- ‘back, hindquarters’: Semitic: Akkadian erütu (arütu) 
‘back’. Egyptian “rt ‘hinder parts (of men), hindquarters (of animals)’. 
Faulkner 1962:45; Hannig 1995:149; Gardiner 1957:558; Erman—Grapow 
1926—1963.1:209. West Chadic: Tsagu ddri “back”. East Chadic: Dangla 
aaron ‘back’; Birgit ?árà ‘back’; Mubi hdr ‘back’. Jungraithmayr— 
Ibriszimow 1994.2:6—7. 
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Proto-Altaic “ara ‘back, behind’: Proto-Tungus *arka-n ‘back’ > Evenki 
arkan ‘back’; Lamut / Even arqvn ‘back’; Negidal aykan ‘back’; Orok 
atta(n) ‘back’; Oroch akka(n) ‘back’; Udihe aka(n) ‘back’; Solon arka 
“back”. Proto-Mongolian *aru “back, behind’ > Middle Mongolian aru 
“back”, aradan ‘behind’, Grudur ‘to the back’; Written Mongolian aru 
“back, rear; north, northern; verso of a sheet or folio’; Khalkha ar “back, 
rear; the north facing, shady side of a mountain or a house; north, northern; 
background, reverse’; Buriat ara ‘back’; Kalmyk ara, ara, arka ‘back’; 
Ordos aru ‘back; east’; Dagur ar, arkan ‘back’; Shira-Yughur ar ‘back’. 
Proto-Turkic “arka ‘back’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) arqa ‘back’; 
Karakhanide Turkic arga ‘back’; Turkish arka ‘back, back part; reverse 
side’; Gagauz arga ‘back’; Azerbaijani arya ‘back’; Turkmenian arqa 
“back”, Uzbek orga ‘back’; Uighur a(r)qa ‘back’; Karaim arqa, arya 
“back”, Tatar arga ‘back’; Bashkir arga ‘back’; Kirghiz arqa ‘back’; 
Kazakh arqa ‘back’; Noghay arqa ‘back’; Sary-Uighur arqa, harqa 
‘back’; Khakas arya ‘back’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) arqa ‘back’; Tuva 
a'rya “mountain forest; Chuvash orya-lvy “saddle, strips’; Yakut arya, 
arya-s ‘back’; Dolgan arga-la- “to turn one’s back towards somebody’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:311--312 “ara ‘back, behind’; Poppe 
1960:78, 94, and 129; Street 1974:8 *aru ‘rear, back’. 


Buck 1949:4.19 back. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 146, #SarH,|wu ~ *faH ru ‘back, 
loins’. 


756. Proto-Nostratic root *far- (~ *far-): 


Extended form: 
(vb.) *far-V-g- ‘to climb on, to mount; to rise, to ascend; to lift up, to raise’; 
(n.) *far-g-a ‘climbing, mounting’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *far-ag- “to climb on, to mount; to rise, to ascend’ 


> (?) Hebrew (aray “to long for, to yearn for’; Arabic arağa ‘to ascend, to 
mount, to rise’ (according to Leslau [1987:70], this may be a loan from 
Geez / Ethiopic); Epigraphic South Arabian frg ‘eminent’ (?); Geez / 
Ethiopic farga [0C] ‘to ascend, to go up, to climb’, ?a°raga [A627] ‘to 
raise, to take up, to lead up to, to offer (sacrifice)’; Tigre farga ‘to go up, 
to ascend’; Tigrinya °ardgd “to go up’; Amharic arrdgd ‘to go up into 
heaven’; Gurage ardgd ‘to have sexual intercourse’. Murtonen 1989:329; 
Klein 1987:484; Leslau 1979:87 and 1987:70; Zammit 2002:284. Cushitic: 
Bilin ?arag- ‘to go up, to ascend’ (loan from Ethiopian Semitic). Reinisch 
1887:49. 

Dravidian: Kurux argna (argyas) “to climb, to mount an animal, to rise (as 
sun, moon, stars), to rise in pitch (as a drum), to get puffed up, (eyes) to be 
turned up before death’, argna (argas) ‘to make climb, to lift, to haul up, to 
take upon one's shoulders, to lay a burden on, to begin, to raise, to 
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increase’, argta?ana, arga?ana “to make climb, to lift up’; Malto arge ‘to 
climb’, argtre ‘to lift, to raise’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:22, no. 231. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:564---565, no. 428. 


757. Proto-Nostratic root *£af^- (~ *fath-): 
(vb.) *fath- ‘to move, to proceed, to advance (in years)’; 
(n.) *fath-a “maturity, old age; advance’; (adj.) ‘mature, old; advanced’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian “Sat- ‘to move, to proceed, to advance (in years)’: Proto- 


Semitic *fat-uk’- ‘to move, to proceed, to advance (in years)’ > Hebrew 
"agek [PNY] “to move, to proceed, to advance (in years)’; Ugaritic “tk “to 
pass’; Akkadian etéku “to pass through’; Arabic Catuka ‘to grow old, to 
age, to mature; to mellow (wine)’, atik ‘old, ancient, antique, matured, 
mellowed, aged (wine)’, “itk “age, vintage (wine). Murtonen 1989:334; 
Klein 1987:490. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:255, no. 1143, *£Vtuk- ‘to go’.] 
Proto-Indo-European * ffiet- [* ffiat'-] ‘to move, to proceed, to advance (in 
years)’: Sanskrit átati ‘to go (constantly), to walk, to run, to wander’, atnd-h 
‘sun’; Latin annus (< *at-no-s) ‘year’; Oscan akenei (-k- < -t-) ‘in the 
year’; Umbrian (acc. pl.) acnu ‘years’; Gothic (dat. pl.) abnan ‘year’. Rix 
1998a:244 *h,et(H)- ‘to go, to wander’; Pokorny 1959:69 *at- ‘to go; 
year’; Walde 1927--1932.1:41-42 *at ‘to go’; Mann 1984—1987:40 
*atnos, -om ‘year, period’; Watkins 1985:4 *at- and 2000:5 *at- ‘to go’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:442—443, fn. 1, *at[^]nos and 1995.1:370, 
fn. 26, *af^nos; Mallory—Adams 1997:228 *h,et- ‘to go’; Mayrhofer 
1956--1980.1:26 and 1:28; Walde—Hofmann 1965--1972.1:51 *at-nos; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:35, De Vaan 2008:43—44 */net-no-, *h;et-nio- 
‘which goes, a year’; Orél 2003:28 Proto-Germanic *apnaz, 28 *apnjan; 
Kroonen 2013:40 Proto-Germanic *apna- ‘year’; Feist 1939:62—63 (Latin 
annus < *at-nos); Lehmann 1986:47 *at- “to go’. 


Buck 1949:14.73 year. Brunner 1969:63, no. 320; Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
518—519, no. 366. 


758. Proto-Nostratic root *fen-: 
(vb.) *£en- ‘to see, to notice, to pay attention’; 
(n.) *fen-a ‘sight, view, attention’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *fen- 'to see, to notice, to pay attention': Proto-Semitic 
“Can-an- “to come into view, to appear’ > Arabic anna “to present itself to 
view, to offer itself (to someone); to take shape, to form, to arise, to spring 
up (in someone's mind), to suggest itself; to appear (to someone)’; Sabaean 
fnn ‘to manifest one's self (of a deity)’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *feen- or 
“Caan- “sight, view’ > Asa nu?us- “to show’, nu?uset- “to see’; Dahalo 
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"eenaaó- ‘to see from afar’. Ehret 1980:274. [Ehret 1995:349, no. 686, 
“Can- or *faan- “to come into view, to appear’. ] 

B. (?) Uralic: Finnish enne ‘omen, augury; sign’, ennustaa ‘to predict, to 
prophesy, to forecast, to foretell’, ennustus ‘prediction; prophesy’; 
Estonian enne ‘omen, portent, foretoken, presage, augury’, ennustama ‘to 
foretell, to predict, to forecast, to prognosticate, to prophesy, to presage, to 
tell fortunes’, ennustus ‘prediction, forecast, prognosis, prophesy, presage’. 

C. Proto-Altaic *enu- (~ -o) ‘(vb.) to beware; (n.) attention’: Proto-Tungus 
*(y)en-te- ‘(vb.) to beware; (adv.) attentively, slowly’ > Evenki ente- ‘to 
beware’, entukuken ‘attentively, slowly’; Manchu enteyeme ‘always, 
eternally’. Proto-Mongolian *(h)an- “(vb.) to pay attention, to beware; 
(adj.) vigorous, attentive’ > Written Mongolian ayqar- ‘to give attention to, 
to look attentively; to be attentive, to pay attention, to observe, to regard’, 
anqarul “attention, regard, interest’, anuyu- ‘vigorous, attentive’, ana- ‘to 
beware, to be cautious, to take precautions’; Khalkha anya- ‘to pay 
attention’, anür ‘attentive, cautious, circumspect’, aniiyan “hale and hearty 
(of old people)’, ana- ‘to beware’; Buriat anyar- ‘to pay attention’, anda-, 
anzar- ‘to notice’, andadag ‘very sensitive’; Kalmyk ayyar- ‘to pay 
attention’; Ordos anug- ‘to aim at’. Proto-Turkic *anu- ‘(vb.) to get ready; 
(adj.) ready, certain’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) anu- ‘to get ready’, anuq 
‘ready, certain’; Karakhanide Turkic anu- ‘to get ready’, anuq ‘ready, 
certain’; Tatar aniq ‘ready, certain’; Bashkir aniq ‘ready, certain’; Turkish 
(dial.) anik- ‘to get ready’; Turkmenian aniq ‘ready, certain’; Uzbek eniq 
“ready, certain’; Uighur eniq ‘ready, certain’; Karaim aniq ‘ready, certain’; 
Kirghiz aniq ‘ready, certain’; Kazakh aniq ‘ready, certain”. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:508 *enu (~ -o) ‘(vb.) to beware; (n.) attention’. 

D. (?) Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *enared- “to look for’: Chukchi enarer- ‘to 
look for, to search, to conduct a search’; Kerek inajtat- ‘to look for’; 
Koryak enajej- ‘to look for’; Alyutor inarit- (Palana enaret-) ‘to look for 
(tr.)’; Kamchadal / Itelmen enxtzo-s, inxtzu- ‘to look for’. Fortescue 
2005:79. Semantic development as in Czech hledati ‘to search, to look for’ 
from the same stem found in Old Church Slavic gledati ‘to look at’, Serbo- 
Croatian glédati ‘to look at’, Russian gljadét' [rnayetp] “to look (at), to 
fasten one’s eyes upon, to gaze (at)’, etc. 


Buck 1949:11.31 seek; 12.84 sign (sb.); 15.51 see; 15.52 look (vb.), look at; 
15.53 sight (sb.); 15.54 sight (obj.), look (obj.), appearance; 15.55 show (vb.); 
22.47 omen. Hakola 2000:27, no. 58, *enn3 ‘sign, omen’ — Hakola compares 
the Uralic forms cited above with Tamil ennu (enni-) ‘to think, to consider, to 
determine, to esteem, to conjecture, to count, to reckon, to compute, to set a 
price upon’, etc. However, the original meaning of the Uralic forms was more 
likely to have been something like ‘to beware of, to notice, to see’ (cf. Buck 
1949:12.84 sign [sb.] and 22.47 omen), which would place them here instead of 
with Proto-Nostratic root *fey- “to think, to consider”. 
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759. Proto-Nostratic root *fey-: 
(vb.) *fey- ‘to think, to consider’; 
(n.) *£eg-a “thought, idea, notion, concept, intention, deliberation’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *fan-ay- “to mean, to intend’ > Arabic “ana ‘to 
mean, to signify; to concern, to refer to’, ma°nan “sense, meaning, 
signification, import; concept, notion, idea, thought’, “inaya ‘concern; 
care, solicitude, providence; care(fulness), painstaking, meticulousness; 
heed, notice, regard, attention; interest’; Harstisi me na “meaning”, Mehri 
hano ‘to decide, to intend’, mang ‘example; intention, intent, meaning’; 
Sheri / Jibbali ani ‘to mean’, mané ‘intention, meaning; example’. 
Murtonen (1989:322—323) also compares the following: Hebrew “anah 
[MY] ‘to answer, to respond’; Aramaic “ona ‘to answer, to respond’; 
Ugaritic “ny ‘to respond, to reply’, mn ‘response, reply’ (cf. Gordon 
1965:458, no. 1883), Palmyrene “nh “to answer, to respond’. Klein 
(1987:476), however, does not compare the Arabic and South Arabian 
forms with Hebrew °anah [MY]. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil epnu (enni-) ‘to think, to consider, to determine, to 
esteem, to conjecture, to count, to reckon, to compute, to set a price upon', 
en 'thought, intention, deliberation, esteem, calculation, mathematics, 
number’, ennam ‘thought, idea, respect, deliberation, anxiety, 
mathematics’, ennar, ennalar ‘mathematicians’, ennal “intention, counting, 
deliberation’, ennikkai ‘numbering, esteem, reverence’, emi ‘number’; 
Malayalam en “number, thought’, ennam ‘number, counting’, ennuka “to 
count, to number, to esteem, to relate’, ennikka ‘(vb.) to get counted, to 
account for; (n.) counting’; Toda ön- (öny-) ‘to count’, önm ‘counting, 
numbers’; Kannada  emike, ennike ‘counting, number, thinking, 
observation’, enisu, enasu, enusu, ennisu ‘to add together, to enumerate, to 
count, to estimate, to appreciate, to consider, to think, to plan, to compare’, 
ennu “to count, to think’; Kodagu ënn- (énni-) ‘to say, to tell’; Tulu ennuni 
‘to count, to think, to presume, to expect’, ennige, enike, ene, enke 
‘calculation, estimation’; Telugu ennu ‘to count, to reckon, to think, to 
believe, to esteem, to care for, to criticize’, ennika ‘counting, number, 
esteem, regard, opinion, hope’, encu ‘to count, to reckon, to enumerate, to 
think, to consider, to believe, to judge, to esteem’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:78, no. 793; Krishnamurti 2003:13 *en- ‘to count’. 

C. Proto-Altaic *éyV- ‘to think, to understand’: Proto-Tungus *(y)ege- ‘to 
peer at, to investigate > Lamut / Even eneli-, eyét- ‘to peer at, to 
investigate’. Proto-Mongolian *ayuda-la- ‘to look into, to investigate’ > 
Written Mongolian ayudala- (kereg ayudalayu) ‘to look into, investigate, 
or reveal a matter or affair’; Khalkha üdla- (kopor yyzviax) ‘to investigate 
or expose a matter’; Buriat üdal- ‘to look into, to investigate’; Kalmyk üdl- 
‘to look into, to investigate’; Ordos idala- “to look into, to investigate’; 
Moghol audol- ‘to look into, to investigate’, (Zirni Manuscript) oudal 
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‘investigation’. Proto-Turkic “ay ‘intelligence’, “ay-la- “to hear, to 
understand, to discern’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) ayla- ‘to understand’; 
Karakhanide Turkic ayla- “to understand’; Turkish anla- “to understand’; 
Azerbaijani anla- “to understand’; Uighur ayla- “to hear’; Tatar ay-yar- ‘to 
understand’; Turkmenian dyla- “to understand’, ay ‘intelligence’; Kirghiz 
ay ‘intelligence’; Chuvash on ‘intelligence’; Yakut ayla- ‘to discern’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:511 *éyV ‘to think, to understand’. 


Buck 1949:11.66 account, reckoning; 17.13 think (= reflect); 17.14 think (= be 
of the opinion); 17.16 understand. 


760. Proto-Nostratic root *fey-: 


(vb.) *fey- “to know, to recognize’; 
(n.) *fey-a ‘sight, recognition’; (adj.) ‘known, seen, recognized’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *feyn- ‘eye’: Proto-Semitic *fayn- ‘eye’ > Akkadian inu 


(enu) ‘eye’; Hebrew “ayin [JU] ‘eye’ (Post-Biblical Hebrew "ena? [NIY] 
[from Aramaic]); Aramaic “ena ‘eye’; Syriac "ayna ‘eye’; Mandaic aina 
‘eye’; Phoenician Cyn, n ‘eye’; Nabatean “yn ‘eye’; Palmyrene “yn ‘eye’; 
Ugaritic fn ‘eye’; Arabic fayn ‘eye’; Sabaean “yn ‘eye’; Harsisi ?ayn 
‘eye’; Mehri ?dyn ‘eye’; Sheri / Jibbali °ihn ‘eye’; Geez / Ethiopic fayn 
[027] ‘eye’; Tigrinya Cayni ‘eye’; Tigre “in ‘eye’; Amharic ayn ‘eye’; 
Argobba ayn ‘eye’; Gurage (Gyeto) ayn, (Chaha, Eza, Muher, Masqan, 
Gogot) en, (Endegefi) én, (Soddo, Wolane) in, (Selti, Zayse) in, (Ennemor) 
ér ‘eye’; Gafat ind ‘eye’; Harari in ‘eye’. Murtonen 1989:317—318; Klein 
1987:470; Zammit 2002:301; Leslau 1963:27, 1979:117, and 1987:79— 
80; Bergstrásser 1983:212—213; Militarév 2010:66 Proto-Semitic *fayn-. 
Egyptian fn, fyn- hieroglyphic determinative sign for 'eye'. Hannig 
1995:142—143 and 1033 (D8); Faulkner 1962:43 (under fn “beautiful”): 
Erman—Grapow 1921:25 and 1926--1963.1:189. [Orél—Stolbova 
1995:243, no. 1084, *fayVn- “eye”.] Note: The Southern Cushitic forms 
cited by Militarév (2010:66, no. 25) are included under Proto-Nostratic 
“Cen- “to see, to notice, to pay attention’ instead. 

Dravidian: Tamil ey ‘to know, to understand’, eyyamai ‘ignorance’; Toda 
iy- (is-) ‘to know how to’; Gadba etap- (etat-) ‘to think’; Konda nes- ‘to 
know, to be capable of’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:79, no. 806. 

(?) Indo-European: Tocharian A/B aik- ‘to know, to recognize’; B aisamo 
‘wise’, aisamne ‘wisdom’, aisi ‘knowing’, aisaumye ‘(n.) wise person, 
sage; (adj.) wise’. The traditional comparison of the above Tocharian 
forms with Gothic aigan ‘to have’, etc. (cf. Adams 1999:101—102; Van 
Windekens 1976--1982.1:139--140) should accordingly be abandoned. 
Also to be abandoned is Mann’s (1984—1987:6) suggestion that Tocharian 
aik- may be from a putative Proto-Indo-European “aigio ‘to show, to tell, 
to declare’ and related to Gothic af-aikan ‘to deny’, Latin aio ‘to affirm, to 
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say, to assert, to state’, etc. Thus, it appears that Tocharian aik- is isolated 
within Indo-European. 

D. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) ejma- “to stare (intr.)’, ejmari:- “to stare at 
(tr.)’. Nikolaeva 2006:154. 


Buck 1949:4.21 eye; 15.51 see; 17.16 understand; 17.17 know. 
761. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *fig-a “young of an animal, calf: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fig(a)l- “young of an animal, calf”: Proto-Semitic *fig/- 
“young of an animal, calf? > Hebrew “eyel [Day] ‘calf’; Aramaic “egla 
‘calf’; Phoenician fgl “calf”, Arabic “igi “calf”, Ugaritic fgl “calf”, Sabaean 
Cel “calf”, Geez / Ethiopic ag”! [ATA], Cagval [OTA], Cag] [bA] ‘the 
young of any animal or fowl’; Tigre ?agal ‘calf’; Tigrinya gəlgäl “young 
mule or horse’; Amharic (reduplicated) gəlgäl ‘lamb’; Harari gigi ‘young 
of animals’; Gurage gəlgəl ‘the young of an animal’. According to Leslau 
(1979:273), “[t]he root g/g/ is a reduplicated g/-g/ going back to ?g/, gl.” 
Murtonen 1989:309—310; Leslau 1963:70, 1979:273, and 1987:11; Klein 
1987:463; Diakonoff 1992:82, fn 123, *fog"- (Diakonoff rejects the 
comparison of the above forms with Akkadian agalu ‘donkey’); Zammit 
2002:282. Egyptian fg-, fen- (placed before several words dealing with 
cattle); Coptic acol [460^] ‘calf’. Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:236; 
Cerny 1976:19 (questioned); Vycichl 1983:23 (Coptic aco! [a603] < 
“Caggal < *faggal). M. Cohen 1947:86, no. 43. Orél—Stolbova 1995:247, 
no. 1100, #Sigal- ‘cow, calf”, Militarév 2009:101. 

B. Proto-Indo-European * ffiig^- [*£fieg^-] ‘with young (of animals)’: Sanskrit 
(£.) ahi ‘cow’; Avestan azi ‘with young (of cows or mares)’; Armenian ezn 
“bull”: (?) Middle Irish ag ‘ox, cow’, al (< *aglo-) ‘litter, brood’. Pokorny 
1959:7 *agh- “pregnant animal’; Walde 1927—1932.I:38; Mann 1984— 
1987:233 *eghis ‘ox, cow’; Mayrhofer 1956--1980.1:68, Vendryès 
1959— :A-22 *agh- and A-58; Mallory—Adams 1997:135 *h,egh- ‘cow’ 
(Mallory—Adams note: “This word is usually reconstructed as *h,egh- but 
such a reconstruction makes it impossible to include Arm ezn ‘cow’. The 
Indo-Iranian forms are ambiguous as to whether the initial vowel was *h,e- 
or *h,e-; only the Celtic seems to require *h,e-. However, there is some 
precedent for an initial *e- appearing as a- in Celtic, cf. Olr aig ‘ice’ from 
*jegi-. As the word is attested at the margins of the IE world this strongly 
suggests PIE status.”). 


Buck 1949:3.23 cow; 3.24 calf. Bomhard--Kerns 1994:518, no. 365; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 119, */f7ogUIV (or *H,oqUIV) ‘offspring, child, 


young’. 


762. Proto-Nostratic root *fim- (~ *fem-): 
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(vb.) #fim- “to suck, to swallow’; 
(n.) *fim-a “the act of sucking, swallowing; breast, nipple, teat’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fim- “to suck, to swallow’: Egyptian fm “to swallow; to 
absorb’, (causative) s°m ‘to swallow down, to wash down (food)’. Hannig 
1995:138; Faulkner 1962:42, Gardiner 1957:557; Erman—Grapow 
1921:25 and 1926—1963.1:183—184. West Chadic: Karekare ?impa ‘to 
suck’; Bole ?yump- “to suck’, ?yumpa (n.) ‘the act of sucking’. 
Jungraithmayr—Ibriszimow 1994.11:310. West Chadic: Pa'a ?mma ‘to eat 
(soft food)’. East Chadic: Somray ?3m ‘to eat (soft food)’; (?) Migama 
?aymo “to eat (hard food)’; (?) Sokoro aymé ‘to eat (hard food)’. 
Jungraithmayr--Ibriszimow 1994.11:119 and II:120—121. North Omotic: 
Bench / Gimira m? ‘(vb.) to eat; (n.) food, meal’; Yemsa / Janjero me ‘to 
eat”, mu, muwu “to eat’. 

B. Proto-Uralic *imi- “to suck’: Finnish ime- “to suck, to suckle’; Estonian 
ime- “to suck’; Zyrian / Komi nim- “to suck’; Ostyak / Xanty em- “to suck’; 
Old Hungarian em- “to suck’, emlő ‘breast, nipple, teat’ (Hungarian 
emésztó ‘digesting, digestive; consuming, wasting’, emésztés “digestion, 
digesting’); Yurak Samoyed / Nenets (derivative) (Obdorsk) nimne- “to 
suck’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan (derivative) nimiri- “to suck’; Selkup 
Samoyed nima- ‘to suck’, nemarna-, newara- ‘to give the breast’; 
Kamassian (derivative) rtimeer- ‘to suckle, to suck’; Taigi nimu “to suck’. 
Collinder 1955:15—16 and 1977:37, Décsy 1990:98 “ima ‘to suck’; Rédei 
1986—1988:82—83 *ime- ‘to suck’; Sammallahti 1988:536 imi- ‘to suck’; 
Janhunen 1977b:110—111 *nim-; Aikio 2020:59--60 “imi- ‘to suck’. 
Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) ib- ‘to suck’. Nikolaeva 2006:178---179. 

C. Proto-Altaic *emV (~ *ami) “to suck’: Proto-Mongolian *em-kii- “to chew, 
to put into the mouth’ > Written Mongolian emKü- ‘to chew, to put into or 
hold in the mouth’, emkü (n.) “bite, morsel, mouthful’; Khalkha ómyó- ‘to 
chew, to put into the mouth’; Buriat timye- ‘to chew’; Ordos ugku 
‘mouthful’; Dagur unku-, umku-, enku- ‘to chew’; Monguor unkwa 
‘mouthful’, yaygu- “to put into the mouth’. Poppe 1955:48. Proto-Turkic 
*em- ‘to suck” > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) emig ‘breast’; Karakhanide 
Turkic em- ‘to suck’, emig ‘beast’; Turkish em- ‘to suck’, emme ‘the act of 
sucking’, emzik ‘nipple, teat’; Azerbaijani dm3dk ‘nipple’; Turkmenian em- 
‘to suck’, em3ek ‘breast’; Uzbek emcak ‘breast’; Uighur äm- “to suck’, 
ämčäk “breast”, Tatar im- “to suck’, imcek ‘breast’; Bashkir imsdk “breast”: 
Kirghiz emcek ‘breast’; Noghay emSek ‘breast’; Sary-Uighur emiy ‘breast’; 
Tuva em- ‘to suck’, emig ‘breast’; Chuvash a”m- ‘to suck’; Yakut em- “to 
suck’, emi ‘breast’; Dolgan emij ‘breast’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:505—506 *emV (~ *ami) ‘to suck’. 


Buck 1949:4.41 breast (of woman); 4.58 bite (vb.); 5.11 eat; 5.13 drink (vb.); 
5.16 suck (vb.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 134, *£im/é] ‘to suck, to swallow’; 
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Illič-Svityč 1971--1984.1:248, no. 109, *H/E/mi “to suck, to swallow’; 
Greenberg 2002:159—160, no. 371; Hakola 2000:39, no. 125. 


763. Proto-Nostratic root *for-: 
(vb.) #for?- “to turn or twist round’; 
(n.) *for»-a “turning, twisting; binding, tying; sewing, weaving’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *for- ‘to turn or twist round’: Egyptian frq ‘to bind; to put 
on (clothes), to get dressed’, frf ‘(vb.) to envelop, to tie up, (n.) bag, 
bundle’; Coptic (Bohairic) orf [wpq] ‘to enclose, to restrict, to surround’. 
Hannig 1995:151; Faulkner 1962:45; Gardiner 1957:558; Erman—Grapow 
1921:27, 28 and 1926—1963.1:210—211, 1:211; Vycichl 1983:250; Cerny 
1976:229. Proto-Southern Cushitic *for- “to bind, to tie’ > Alagwa for- ‘to 
tangle’; Iraqw foru “cow seized by force’; Asa ?eras- “to shut’; Ma’a -°dro 
“to tie, to tether’; Dahalo fur- “to sew’. Ehret 1980:279. 

Dravidian: Tamil orukku (orukki-) ‘to draw out (as gold thread)’; Kota ork- 
(orky-) “to embroider’; Toda wirk- (wirky-) ‘to embroider’; Tulu nülodu ‘a 
spindle’; Telugu oduku, vaduku ‘to spin’; Naiki (of Chanda) oc-/os- ‘to 
sew’; Gondi vadiiyana ‘to twist a rope’, vaddana, vaditana ‘to spin’, 
waditana ‘to twist or twirl fiber into a thread’; Kota vark- “to spin’; Pengo 
roc- ‘to sew; to plait, to weave’; Manda ruc- ‘to plait’; Kui osa (osi-) *(vb.) 
to sew, to weave; (n.) sewing, weaving’; Kuwi oh?nai ‘to mesh’, huc- ‘to 
weave’; Kurux 0jna “to spin, to twist’, ojjnà ‘to sew, to stitch together’; 
Malto dje ‘to twist’, djgre ‘to be twisted’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:97, no. 
1012; Krishnamurti 2003:8 *oz-wkk- ‘to spin’. 


Buck 1949:6.31 spin; 6.32 spindle; 6.33 weave; 6.35 sew; 9.75 plait (vb.); 
10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn around (vb.); 10.14 wind, wrap (vb.); 10.15 roll 
(vb.). 


764. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *fub-a ‘bosom, breast”: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *fub- ~ *€ib- ‘breast’: Semitic: Arabic °ubb, Vibb “breast 
pocket’. Berber: Tashelhiyt / Shilha tibbit ‘woman’s breast’; Tamazight 
bubbu ‘breast’; Kabyle bubbu ‘breast’. Central Chadic: Lamang tuba 
‘breast’; Mandara wba ‘breast’; Glavda uuba ‘breast’; Guduf uba ‘breast’; 
Dghwede iiba ‘breast’. Jungraithmayr--Ibriszimow  1994.11:46--47. 
Lowland East Cushitic: Somali fib- ‘nipple’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:245, 
no. 1094, *fib-/* fub- “breast, bosom’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *ube-/a- ‘breast, bosom’: Georgian ube- ‘bosom’; 
Mingrelian uba-, luba-, laba- ‘bosom, breasts (of woman)’; Laz uba-, oba- 
‘bosom’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:344 *ube-; Fihnrich 1994:253 
and 2007:418 *ube-; Klimov 1964:185 *ube-/a- and 1998:195 *ube//a- 
“breast, lap”. 
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Sumerian ubur ‘woman’s breast’. 


Buck 1949:4.40 breast (front of chest), 4.41 breast (of woman). Illic-Svityé 
1971—1984.1:275, no. 138, *t/e/bU- ‘breast’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:525, no. 
375; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 107, *£/ae]bU ‘female breast, bosom’. 


765. Proto-Nostratic root *fun- (~ *fon)-): 


(vb.) *fun- ‘to eat, to drink, to swallow; to feed (on), to suck (milk from a 


breast)’; 


(n.) *fun»-a “food, meal’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fun- ‘to eat, to drink, to swallow; to feed (on), to suck 


(milk from a breast)’: Semitic: Arabic "angara “to smack the lips, to put 
the lips out and curl them’. Lowland East Cushitic: Somali fun- “to eat’; 
Rendille Aún- ‘to drink milk, blood’. Heine 1978:100. Ehret 1995:351, no. 
688, *-Con- ‘to swallow’. 

Dravidian: Tamil un ‘to eat or drink, to suck (as a child), to take food, to 
swallow without biting, to enjoy, to experience’, unfaru- ‘to eat and digest, 
to experience to the fullest extent’, unti ‘food, boiled rice, food of birds and 
beasts, experience’, unni “one who eats’, unnir “drinking water’, una 
‘food’, unavu, unà “food, boiled rice, foodstuffs’, iim ‘eating, food, 
experience of joys and sorrows by the soul as the inevitable results of 
karma’, tinan ‘glutton’, ani “one who eats’; Malayalam unnuka “to eat 
(especially rice), to suck’, unni “sucking, infant’, an “food, boiled rice, 
meal’; Kota un- (ud-) ‘to drink, to suck’, unkc- (unkc-) ‘to make to drink, 
to make to feast’; Toda un- (ud-) ‘to drink, (child) to take breast; (rain) to 
rain’, u'n ‘food, feast’; Kannada un (und-), unnu, umbu “to eat what forms 
a person’s (or in poetry, certain animals’) real meal, or (with regard to 
children) mother’s milk; to enjoy (as riches), to take (as interest in 
money)’, uni “person who feeds on’, unike “taking a meal’, unisu “(vb.) to 
cause to take a meal; (n.) what is fed on, a meal’, unni ‘taking a meal, a 
meal’, ummu ‘boiled rice (a term used when speaking to children)’; 
Kodagu unn- (umb-, und-) ‘to eat a meal’, umbala-mane ‘kitchen’; Tulu 
unpini, unupini ‘to take one’s meal, to dine, to eat rice (in opposition to a 
slight repast of fruits, cakes, etc.)’, unasu, onasy “a meal, dinner, boiled 
rice and curry’, unkelu ‘the time of evening, the night meal’, unpu ‘boiled 
rice, solid food’, umpu, nuppu (= unpu) ‘cooked rice’; Kolami un- (und-) 
‘to drink’, unip- (unipt-) ‘to make to drink, not giving with one's own 
hand’; Naikri un- (und-) ‘to drink’; Naiki (of Chanda) un- (und-) ‘to drink, 
to smoke (cigarettes)’; Pari un- (und-) ‘to drink’, unfip- “to cause to 
drink’; Gadba (Ollari) un- (und-) ‘to eat, to drink’, undke ‘food’, unpe 
‘food, boiled rice’; Gondi undana ‘to drink’, jawa undana ‘to take food’ 
(jawa ‘porridge, food’); Konda un- (ut-) ‘to drink’; Pengo un- (ut-) to 
drink’; Manda un- (uc-) ‘to drink, to smoke’; Kui unba (ut-) ‘(vb.) to drink, 
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to partake of food (with éja ‘a meal’), to smoke tobacco; (n.) the act of 
drinking, smoking’; Kuwi iindali “to drink’; Kurux onnà (ondas) “to drink, 
to eat rice’, Onka ‘thirst’, Onta?and “to give a meal, to make drink’; Malto 
one (ond-) ‘to drink, to be colored’, onde ‘to drink, to color, to dye’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:58— 59, no. 600; Krishnamurti 2003:110 *un- ‘to 
drink’. 


Buck 1949:5.11 eat; 5.12 food; 5.13 drink (vb.); 5.15 thirst (sb.); 5.16 suck 
(vb.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 719, */g]ünV (or *fünV) “to drink, to eat’. 


766. Proto-Nostratic root *fur- (~ *for-): 
(vb.) *fur- “to be firm, hard, strong’; 
(n.) *£ur-a ‘firmness, hardness, strength’; (adj.) ‘firm, hard, strong” 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *fur- ‘to be firm, hard, strong’: Proto-Semitic *far-ad- 
‘hard, firm, stif? > Arabic fard, Cardal ‘hard, firm, stiff’. Proto-Semitic 
“Car-at- “to be hard’ > Arabic farata ‘to be hard’. Proto-Semitic *far-a3- 
“to be strong, hard’ > Arabic °araza ‘to be strong and hard’, “arzab “hard, 
firm’, Parzam ‘firm’. Egyptian °3(i) (< *€r) ‘great; greatness’, °?° ‘bravery, 
courage, valor’. Hannig 1995:125 and 129; Faulkner 1962:37 and 38; 
Gardiner 1957:557; Erman—Grapow 1921:22 and 1926—1963.1:161— 
164. Proto-Southern Cushitic *fur- or *fuur- “strength > Iraqw furu 
‘strength’; Alagwa furu ‘strength’; Ma'a ur ‘strength’. Ehret 1980:279. 
Ehret 1995:354, no. 697, *fuur- ‘strength’ and 511 (no. 697); Takacs 
2011a:143. 

Dravidian: Tamil ura “to become firm, hard (as the soil), to become thick, 
coarse (as paper)’, urappu ‘hardness (as of rice that is not well boiled), 
coarseness or roughness (as of cloth or paper), resoluteness, strength”, 
uram “strength, hardness, compactness, resolution, heart of a tree, manure 
(as strengthening the soil)’, uran “strength of will, support’, uranar 
“persons of strong will’, uravu (uravi-) ‘to become vigorous, to get strong”, 
uravam “strength, force’, uravan, uraviyan, uravon “strong man’, uravu 
“strength, firmness, strength of mind, increasing”, Malayalam urakka “to be 
strong”, urattan “strong man”, uram ‘strength, firmness’; Kota orp- (orpy-) 
‘to excel’; Kannada uratu, urata, uruta, ur(u)tu, uttu, oratu, ortu 
‘coarseness (of cloth, thread, hair), thickness, stoutness’, orpu ‘strength, 
firmness, durability, coarseness (of cloth)’, (?) urku, ukku ‘power, valor’; 
(?) Telugu ukku ‘strength, vigor, courage, spirit. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:62, no. 649. Tamil urai ‘to become firm, steadfast, decided (as the 
mind), uraippu ‘firmness, steadfastness’, uruti ‘firmness, strength, 
capacity, assurance’; Malayalam urayuka ‘to be firm in’, urekka ‘to be 
firm, fixed, settled’, urakke ‘strongly, firmly, aloud’, urappu ‘firmness, 
stay, support, assurance’, urappikka ‘to seize, to hold firmly, to make fast; 
to resolve, to assure, to convince’, uruka ‘to be firm’, uruti ‘firmness’; 
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Kota urv- (urd-) ‘to sink into ground or hole of its own weight’, urv- (urt-) 
‘to press forcibly into hole or ground’; Telugu orapu ‘steadiness, firmness, 
strength’, uriya ‘a brave man’; Kurux ordna ‘to support. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:71, no. 721. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian “ur3 “man, male’ > Finnish uros “male (of 
animals), adult man, brave man, hero’; (?) Lapp / Saami váres, (Lule) ores 
‘male animal, a male’, várek, (Lule) orek ‘two-year old male reindeer’; (?) 
Hungarian ur ~ ura- ‘lord, husband’. Collinder 1955:121 and 1977:134; 
Rédei 1986—1988:545—546 *ur3; Sammallahti 1988:542 “urd ‘male’. 
Semantic development as in Telugu uriya ‘a brave man’ cited above or 
Latin vir ‘man, male; husband’, Sanskrit vird-h ‘man, hero’, Gothic wair 
‘man’, Lithuanian vyras ‘man, husband’, etc. (< *wi-ro- ‘man, male; 
husband; hero’, from the same root found in Latin vis ‘force, power, 
strength’). 


Buck 1949:2.21 man (vs. woman); 2.23 male (of human beings); 3.12 male (of 
animals); 4.81 strong; mighty; powerful; 15.74 hard; 15.76 rough; 16.52 brave. 
Hakola 2000:202, no. 902. 


767. Proto-Nostratic root *fut’- (~ *fot’-): 


(vb.) *fut’- ‘to smell’; 
(n.) *fut’-a “smell, odor, fragrance’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *fat’-ar- ‘to have a good smell, to be fragrant’ > 


Arabic “atira ‘to perfume, to scent’, °atir “sweet-smelling, fragrant’; 
Syriac Cetra “incense”: Sheri / Jibbali "dtor ‘to have a good smell’, °étr 
‘perfume’; Mehri ?atáwr “to have a nice smell, to be perfumed’, ?atar 
‘perfume, perfume bottle’; Harsüsi ?áfer ‘perfume, perfume bottle’. Proto- 
Semitic “fat -an- “to smell bad, to stink’ > Arabic fatina “to rot, to decay, 
to putrefy’, fatin ‘putrid, rotten, stinking’; Geez / Ethiopic "afana [0m], 
?atana [Am1] ‘to burn incense’, atan [67] ‘incense’; Tigrinya Catdnd “to 
fumigate, to perfume, to render fragrant with incense’; Tigre atna ‘to 
fumigate’, Patan ‘incense’; Amharic aftänä ‘to perfume with incense, to 
fumigate, to smoke’; Harari afána ‘to fumigate’, atan ‘incense’; Gurage 
(Chaha) atdna “to perfume’, atan ‘incense’. Leslau 1963:37, 1979:109, and 
1987:76. 

Proto-Indo-European *ffiot"- ‘to smell’: Armenian hot “smell, odor’, hotim 
‘to smell’; Greek (Ionic) uh, (Attic) oon, (Doric) óópà (< *05-0-11a) 
“smell, scent, odor’, 56w ‘to smell’; Latin odor “smell, odor’; Lithuanian 
uodziu, uosti ‘to smell’; Latvian uóZu, udst ‘to smell’. Rix 1998a:263 
*hied- “to give off an odor’; Pokorny 1959:772—773 *od- ‘to smell’; 
Walde 1927--1932.1:174 *od-; Mann 1984—1987:862 *6d- ‘to smell’, 
862—863 *odmā (*odimà, *ddsma) ‘smell’; Watkins 1985:45 *od- and 
2000:59 *od- “to smell’; Mallory—Adams 1997:528 “h,ed- “to smell’ (‘to 
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give off a smell’); Frisk 1970--1973.11:353--355 Greek óGo < *ód-io; 
Boisacq 1950:684—685 *ods-; Hofmann 1966:224—225 Greek dio < 
#0010, *ods-; Beekes 2010.11:1050--1051 *h,ed-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1: 777 *od- (*2,ed-); Ernout—Meillet 1979:459; Walde—Hofmann 
1965--1972.11:203 *od-; De Vaan 2008:425—426; Winter 1965a:102; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:705 *Ho-Hd- < *hje-h4d- < *hjed-; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1I:1167—1168; Derksen 2015:482 “h,ed-. 


Buck 1949:15.21—15.24 smell. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:522, no. 371. 


768. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *fuw-a (~ *fow-a) ‘herd of small animals, sheep and 
goats’: 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian (collective) "wt ‘sheep and goats, animals, flocks, herds 
(of small cattle)’. Hannig 1995:132; Faulkner 1962:39; Gardiner 1957:557; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:23 and 1926—1963.1:170—171. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *ffiowi-s ‘sheep’: Sanskrit dvi-h ‘sheep’; Greek dic, 
oic ‘sheep’; Latin ovis ‘sheep’; Armenian hov-iw ‘shepherd’; Old Irish of 
‘sheep’; Gothic awepi ‘herd of sheep’; Old English gow, éaw, ew ‘sheep’, 
eowu, owe ‘ewe’, eowd, eowde ‘herd of sheep’; Old Frisian ei ‘ewe’; Old 
Saxon ewwi ‘ewe’; Dutch ooi ‘ewe’; Old High German ouwi, ou ‘ewe’, 
ewit, owiti ‘herd of sheep’; Lithuanian avis ‘sheep’; Latvian avs ‘sheep’; 
Old Church Slavic oveca (< “owi-ka) ‘sheep’; Hittite (nom. sg. or pl. ?) 
ha-a-u-e-es ‘sheep’; Hieroglyphic Luwian hawis ‘sheep’; Luwian (nom. 
sg.) ha-a-u-i-i$ ‘sheep’; Lycian yava- ‘sheep’; Tocharian B eye ‘sheep’, 
à(,)w ‘ewe’, aiyye ‘ovine, pertaining to sheep’. Pokorny 1959:784 *oui-s 
‘sheep’; Walde 1927--1932.1:167 *oui-s; Mann 1984—1987:897 *ouis 
‘sheep’; Watkins 1985:45 *owi- and 2000:61 *owi- ‘sheep’ (oldest form 
*2,0wi-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:577--578 *Houi- and 1995.1:493 
*Howi- ‘sheep’; Mallory—Adams 1997:510 *h duis ‘sheep’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:59; Orél 2003:31 Proto-Germanic *awidjan, 31 *awistran, 
31 *awiz; Kroonen 2013:45 Proto-Germanic *awi- ‘ewe’, *awidja- “flock 
of sheep’, *awist(r)a- ‘sheepfold’; Feist 1939:70 *ouis; Lehmann 1986:52 
*owis; Onions 1966:332; Klein 1971:263; Puhvel 1984— .3:279—280 
*4,wéwi- or *H,owi-; Kloekhorst 2008b:337—338; Boisacq 1950:692— 
693 *oui-s; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:786; Frisk 1970—1973.11:367—368 
*óui-s; Hofmann 1966:228 *ouis; Beekes 2010.11:1060--1061 *h,eui-; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:229 *ouis; Ernout—Meillet 1979:471— 
472, De Vaan 2008:437—438; Adams 1999:35 *h,owis, 92, and 104; 
Winter 1965a:102; Smoczynski 2007.1:38—39 #h,oui-s, Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:28; Derksen 2008:384 */5eu-i- and 2015:74 *h;eu-i-; Wodtko— 
Irslinger—Schneider 2008:335— 339 #h,0u-i-, *h;éu-i-. 

C. Proto-Uralic (?) *owci / *uwci ‘sheep’ (< *uwi-ci [*-ci is a hypocoristic 
suffix]) > Finnish uuhi, uutu ‘sheep, ewe’; Estonian uhe ‘sheep’; Mordvin 
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(Moksha) uca ‘sheep’; Cheremis / Mari užga (-ga is a suffix) ‘fur coat of 
sheepskin’; Votyak / Udmurt yz ‘sheep’; Zyrian / Komi yz ‘sheep’; Vogul / 
Mansi oš, os ‘sheep’; Ostyak / Xanty ac ‘sheep’. Collinder 1955:121 and 
1977:134; Rédei 1986—1988:541 *uce; Sammallahti 1988:552 “uuci 
‘sheep’; Aikio 2020:80—81 (?) *owcV / *uwéV ‘sheep’. Note: The vowel 
*-i- in the suffix *-ci is reconstructed on the basis of the Finnic forms. 
Mordvin, on the other hand, points to *-ca. 

D. Proto-Altaic *uykV (-kV is a suffix) *mountain ram, mountain goat': Proto- 
Tungus *uyKam ‘mountain ram; a kind of horned animal’ > Evenki uyam 
‘mountain ram’; Lamut / Even uyama ‘mountain ram’; Negidal oyamka ‘a 
kind of horned animal’; Manchu weyyen ‘a kind of horned animal’. Proto- 
Mongolian *ugalia “male mountain goat’? > Written Mongolian uyalja 
‘male wild mountain sheep’ (Haltod—Hangin—Kassatkin—Lessing 
1960:864 list uyulja), Khalkha ugal3 “male mountain sheep’ (cf. Hangin 
1986:539 yraxs); Ordos ug”alji ‘male mountain goat’. Proto-Turkic 
*ograk “mountain goat > Karakhanide Turkic oyraq ‘mountain goat’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1486 *ujkV ‘a kind of horned animal’. 


Buck 1949:3.25 sheep. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 749, “I[o]wV “wild sheep/ 
goats’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:521— 522, no. 370. 


22.38. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *x 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
x- X- Ø- X- hh- Ø- Ø- Ø- 
-X- -X- -O- -X- -hh- -X- -Ø- -Ø- 
769. Proto-Nostratic root *xal- (~ *xal-): 


(vb.) *xal- ‘to wear down, to wear out, to weaken; to be worn out, worn 


down, weakened’; 


(n.) *xal-a ‘weakness, exhaustion, fatigue, weariness’; (adj.) ‘weak, worn out, 


tired, exhausted, weary’ 


Note also: 
(vb.) #hal- “to lay waste, to destroy, to kill, to slaughter’; 
(n.) *Aial-a “destruction, violence, killing, slaughter’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *xal- ‘to wear down, to wear out, to weaken; to be worn 
out, worn down, weakened’: Proto-Semitic *xal-ak - ‘to wear out, to wear 
down, to make smooth; to be worn down, worn out, ended, finished, 
terminated, wasted, destroyed’ > Hebrew halak [P20] *(Qal) to be smooth, 
slippery; (Hif.) to beat smooth (metal, with a hammer)’, halak [P20] 
“smooth, bald”, Ugaritic h/k “to perish (?), to destroy’; Arabic halaka “to be 
old, worn, shabby (garment), to wear out (something), to let (something) 
become old and shabby’, halak ‘shabby, worn (garment), threadbare’; 
Akkadian halaku “to disappear, to vanish, to become missing or lost, to 
perish; to escape, to flee; to destroy, to ruin’; Geez / Ethiopic halka [1A], 
halka [hAF] “to be consumed, to be wasted, to perish, to cease, to come to 
an end, to be accomplished, to be terminated, to be finished, to be 
destroyed, to fail, to dwindle away, to be spent, to be decided upon, to be 
determined’; Tigrinya haldka ‘to finish, to be finished’; Amharic älläkä ‘to 
come to an end, to be finished, to be consumed’; Argobba alldka ‘to be 
finished’; Gurage (Soddo) alldkd, allä?ä ‘to be finished, ended’, allaki 
‘worn out’. Murtonen 1989:184; Klein 1987:220; Leslau 1979:40 and 
1987:261. Proto-Semitic *xal-aw/y- ‘to be worn out, weak, sick’ > 
Akkadian Aalü “to suffer’; Hebrew halah [nen] ‘to be weak, sick; to be 
smooth (to the taste), to be sweet; (Pi.) to soften, to sweeten; to soothe, to 
assuage; (Hif.) to assuage, to soften; to make sick, to wear out’; Aramaic 
hala ‘to be sick’. Murtonen 1989:182; Klein 1987:217. Proto-Semitic “xal- 
aš- “to be weak’ > Hebrew halas [won] ‘to be weak, prostrate; to weaken, 
to disable, to prostrate’; Aramaic halas ‘to be weak’. Murtonen 1989:184; 
Klein 1987:220. Egyptian A? (medical term) “to pound, to crush, to 
pulverize’. Hannig 1995:629. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:272, no. 1229, 
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*halak- ‘to be smooth’ and 291—292, no. 1327, *halak- ‘clothes’ (Proto- 
Semitic *hulak-/*halük- ‘old or torn clothes’ < Proto-Semitic *AVIVk- ‘to 
be torn’).] 

Dravidian: Tamil ala ‘to suffer, to be in distress, to suffer privation, to be 
in want’, alu ‘to be weary, to be tired by overwork or care’, alla ‘to suffer, 
to be in distress’, alam ‘distress, pain, misery’, alacu (alaci-) ‘to suffer, to 
be distressed, to be exhausted, to become weary’; Malayalam ala 
‘lamentation’, alannuka, alukka ‘to be worn out, to grow lean’; Kota alv- 
(ald-) ‘to become wearied by walking or searching’; Kannada ala, alapu, 
alupu, alavu, alavike, alasike ‘fatigue, weariness, trouble’, alasu ‘to 
become weary, to be tired, to be vexed, to be disgusted, to loiter’; Tulu 
alasuni, alajuni ‘to be fatigued, to be vexed, to suffer gripping pain’, albe 
“thin, weak, lean’; Telugu alayu “to be tired, to be disgusted’; Kolami alay- 
(alayt-) ‘to become tired’; Kui alari ‘fatigue, distress from fatigue, 
exhaustion’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:22—23, no. 236. Malayalam 
aliyuka ‘to melt, to dissolve (as salt, heart)’, alikka, aliyikka ‘to melt’; 
Kodagu ali- (aliv-, alinj-) “to dissolve (intr.)’, ali- (alip-, alic-) “to dissolve 
(tr.)’; Tulu aliyuni ‘to dissolve, to decay’, eliyuni, eluni ‘to melt’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:24, no. 250. Tamil alku (alki-) ‘to shrink, to 
diminish, to lessen’, alkal ‘deficiency, poverty’; Kannada akkudisu ‘to 
become small, to wane’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:24, no. 252. 
Proto-Indo-European */hel- [*hhal-] ‘to wear down, to grind’: Sanskrit 
ánu-h (< *al-nu-) ‘fine, minute’; Pali anu- ‘small’; Greek Ata ‘to grind, 
to bruise, to pound’; Armenian atam “to grind’. Pokorny 1959:28—29 *al- 
“to grind’; Walde 1927—1932.1:189 *al-; Mann 1984—1987:14 *aleio “to 
grind, to pound, to crush’, 14 *aleur- (*aleuar-) *millings, flour’; Watkins 
1985:2 *al- and 2000:3 *al- “to grind, to mill’; Mallory—Adams 1997:247 
*h,el- “to grind down’; Mayrhofer 1956--1980.1:26 *al-nu-; Boisacq 
1950:43; Frisk 1970--1973.1:70--71, Chantraine 1968—1980.I:59; 
Beekes 2010.1:65 *h,elh,-; Hofmann 1966:12. Perhaps also the following: 
Sanskrit alasá-h, alasa-h ‘inactive, lazy, tired’; Lithuanian alsa ‘tiredness’; 
Tocharian B alasmo ‘sick’, alask- “to be sick’. Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:55, Couvreur 1950:126; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:620 (Van 
Windekens considers Tocharian B alask- to be adapted from Sanskrit 
alasá-h); Adams 1999:25—26; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:184; Smoczynski 
2007. 1:219—220; Derksen 2015:53. 

Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) al'a:- “to thaw’, al'o:- ‘melted’, al'a:3- ‘to 
melt’, al'o:ja ‘ice-hole; thawed patch’, al'ununnu- ‘to thaw’, (Northern / 
Tundra) al'aa- ‘to thaw’, al'uo- ‘melted’, al'uorii- ‘to keep melted’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:100. 

Proto-Altaic “ale ‘weak, tired, confused’: Proto-Tungus “ali- “to become 
tired’ > Negidal a/j- ‘to become tired’; Ulch a/(i)- “to become tired’; Orok 
ali- ‘to become tired’; Nanay / Gold dlj- “to become tired’. Proto- 
Mongolian *al-da-, *al-Zi-, *al-ga- ‘(vb.) to become tired; to lose, to miss; 
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(adj.) disturbed, absent-minded, lazy’ > Mongolian alda- “to lose, to let go, 
to drop; to lose control of, to be unable to control; to do something by 
mistake or by accident’, alday-a ‘mistake, error, fault, blunder, omission; 
defect; loss’, aldaydal ‘defect, deficiency, lack, want’, aldal ‘loss, slip, 
omission, mistake, error, fault, blunder’, aldara- ‘to come loose, to untie, 
to come off; to be freed from; to disappear, to vanish; to lose courage or 
strength or to weaken physically’, a/das ‘mistake, slip, omission, fault’, 
alyur ‘slow(ly), quiet(ly), calm(ly), leisure(ly), gradual(ly)’, alyasa- ‘to be 
distracted, confused, absent-minded, inattentive; to be unstable; to be 
worried; to be concerned; to miss, to skip’, almai ‘careless(ness), absent- 
minded(ness), inattentive(ness), forgetful(ness)’, alJjiya- “to be or become 
tired, exhausted, weary; to be troubled’, al35iyal ‘fatigue, weariness; worry, 
anxiety, trouble’, alziyas “fatigue, trouble, worry, temptation, allurement, 
enticement; error’; Khalkha alda- ‘to lose, to miss’, alja- “to become 
tired’, algi, almai ‘disturbed, absent-minded, lazy’; Buriat alza- ‘to 
become tired’, almay ‘disturbed, absent-minded, lazy’; Kalmyk alda- “to 
lose, to miss’, almd ‘disturbed, absent-minded, lazy’; Ordos alda- ‘to lose, 
to miss’; Dagur alšē- ‘to become tired’, alede- ‘to lose, to miss’; Monguor 
yar3a- “to become tired’, (a)rda- “to lose, to miss’. Proto-Turkic *ăl- 
“weak, tired, old, worn out, etc.” > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) a/ag-ad- ‘to 
become weak’; Karakhanide Turkic aliy ‘bad’, aliq ‘to be vile (of a man), 
to turn septic (of a wound)’; Turkish alık, (Osmanli) alu ‘weak, inferior’, 
(dial.) alaz, alz ‘weak, inferior’, (dial.) alkin ‘upset’; Gagauz aliq ‘crazy; 
fool’; Turkmenian a/-7-a-sa- “to hurry’; Uighur alaq, alay ‘crazy’; Karaim 
alas ‘weakness’; Tatar ala-ma ‘bad; old, worn-out’; Bashkir alama ‘bad; 
old, worn-out’, a/-yawu ‘to go mad’; Kirghiz alan, alay-di ‘absent-minded, 
inattentive’; Kazakh alay ‘lazy man’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) ala (< alay) 
“dumb, foolish’, alu (< aliy) ‘fool’, alay ‘doubt, surprise’, alyas “upset”, 
al-in- ‘to go mad’; Noghay ala-y-ya-s-ar ‘absent-minded, inattentive’; 
Sary-Uighur alyac ‘lazy man’; Tuva alaq- “to be in doubt’, alay ‘doubt, 
surprise’; Yakut alyas “error”. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:286—287 
#ale ‘weak, tired, confused’. 
F. Gilyak / Nivkh al- ‘to be tired". 


Buck 1949:4.82 weak; 4.84 sick; sickness; 4.91 tired, weary; 5.56 grind; 16.31 
pain, suffering. Greenberg 2002:170, no. 395, *ali ‘tired’; Bomhard—Kerns 
1984:545—546, no. 404. 


770. Proto-Nostratic root *xal- (~ *xal-): 
(vb.) *xal- ‘to divide, to allot, to apportion, to enumerate, to count’; 
(n.) *xal-a ‘division, allotment, portion, share; measurement, calculation, 
number’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *xal- ‘to divide, to allot, to apportion, to enumerate, to 
count’: Proto-Semitic *xal-ak’- ‘to divide, to allot, to apportion, to 
enumerate, to count’ > Hebrew hdlak [P20] “to divide, to allot, to share”, 
helek [P20] “part, portion, share (of booty, of property)’; Syriac halak ‘to 
allot’, halka ‘lot, portion’; Arabic halaka “to measure (out leather before 
cutting it)’; Geez / Ethiopic /"allak"a [had] “to count, to number, to 
enumerate, to take account, to review, to impute, to consider’; Tigrinya 
halk” ‘number, count’; Amharic a/k, alko “number”, Harari héldka ‘to 
count, to consider’; Gurage (Wolane) eldka, (Selti) elàkà, (Zway) ilakad ‘to 
count’, (Wolane, Selti) a/k, (Zway) alak ‘number’. Murtonen 1989:184; 
Klein 1987:220; Leslau 1963:82—83, 1979:41, and 1987:261. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil alaku ‘number, calculation, cowries (as signs of number 
in reckoning)’; (?) Kodagu alu ‘cowrie’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:23, no. 
238. Tamil ala ‘to measure, to limit, to define’, alapu, alappam 
‘measurement’, alappu “measurement, limit, bounds’, alavu ‘measure, 
extent, size, number’, alavi ‘limit’, aavai “measure, bounds, limit’, alavan 
‘one who measures grain’; Malayalam alakka “to measure’, alavu 
“measure, capacity, measure of time’, alattam ‘measurement’, alavan 
‘measurer’; Kota alv- (ald-) ‘to measure’, a/v ‘limit’; Toda al- (a/0-) ‘to 
measure’, alt- ‘measure’; Kannada ale (alad-, aled-) *(vb.) to measure; (n.) 
measure’, alate, alte ‘measure, extent, measurement’, alavu, alabu 
‘measure’; Kodagu ala- (alap-, aland-) ‘to measure’, alate ‘act of 
measuring’; Tulu ala “measure, capacity’, alake, alaté ‘measurement’, 
alapuni “to measure’, alaka “large basket for measuring rice’; Telugu alavi 
“measure, extent’, lavu “dimensions, magnitude’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:28, no. 295. 


Sumerian hal ‘to separate, to divide; to deal out, to distribute’, ha-la “portion, 
share’, (reduplicated) hal(-hal) ‘to apportion, to allot, to deal out, to distribute’. 


Buck 1949:12.54 measure (vb.); 13.12 number. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:551— 
552, no. 411. 


771. Proto-Nostratic root *xam- (~ *xam-): 
(vb.) *xam- ‘to be wild, fierce, brave, strong, manly’; 
(n.) *xam-a ‘a male (human or animal)’ 
Extended form (Dravidian and Indo-European): 
(vb.) *xam-V-d- “to be wild, fierce, brave, strong, manly’; 
(n.) *xam-d-a ‘a male (human or animal)’ (*xam-d- > *xan-d-) 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian hm ‘(to be) wild (of animals)’. Hannig 1995:599; 
Faulkner 1962190. (?) Highland East Cushitic: Burji ham?-anée ‘big’. 
Sasse 1982:91; Hudson 1989:8 and 196. 
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B. Dravidian: Parji endka ‘young male pig’; Pengo andren ‘male, man’; 
Manda andren ‘male, man’; Kui andra ‘a male animal or bird; male’; 
Kurux andra “male (said only of animals)’, andya “fierce, unmanageable 
(of bulls, bullocks, and male buffaloes), haughty, overbearing (of men)’; 
Malto andya ‘a bull’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:509, no. 7. Dravidian 
loanword in Sanskrit andira-h ‘male, man; strong’. 

C. Indo-European: Greek ávOpcomnog “man (used both as a generic term and of 
individuals)’, (Mycenaean) a-to-ro-go (anthrokwos) ‘man’, dvOpametoc, 
àvOpómivocg, avOpwamikdc ‘human’, àvOpomiouóg ‘humanity’. Boisacq 
1950:63; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:90—91; Hofmann 1966:19; Beekes 
2010.1:106 (probably substrate origin); Frisk 1970—1973.1:110—111. 
Semantic development as in Dravidian cited above. Notes: (1) Found only 
in Greek. (2) &vOponog appears to be a compound < pre-Greek *andhro-+ 
*-(H)ok"-o-. The meaning of *-(H)ok"-o- is not clear. If it is ultimately a 
derivative of the Proto-Indo-European root *Hok- “to see’, as some have 
claimed, the original meaning may have been something like *having the 
look, appearance, or characteristics of a man, like a man’ (cf. Greek dytc 
“the look or appearance of a person or thing, his or its aspect’, Óóyavov 
*appearance"). 


Buck 1949:2.1 man (human being); 2.23 male; 3.12 male (adj.). 


772. Proto-Nostratic root *xan- (— *xan-): 
(vb.) *xan- ‘to sprout, to floursh, to bloom’; 
(n.) *xan-a ‘sprout, bloom, blossom’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *xan-ab- ‘to sprout, to flourish’ > Akkadian 
hanabu ‘to sprout, to flourish, to grow abundantly’, hanbu, hanibu 
‘luxuriant’, hunnubu ‘very thriving’. Proto-Semitic *xan-am- ‘to thrive, to 
be luxuriant’? > Akkadian hanamu ‘to thrive, to be luxuriant; to bloom’, 
hannamu ‘very luxuriant’. Proto-Semitic *xan-at’- ‘to ripen, to mature’ > 
Akkadian huntu ‘ripeness, maturity’, hunnutu “(state of) ripening’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *fhen-d'- [*hhan-d^-] ‘to sprout, to blossom, to 
bloom’, *Ahen-d'-os- [*fhan-d"-os-| ‘sprout, blossom, bloom, flower’: 
Sanskrit ándhas- ‘sprout of the soma plant; herb’; Greek áv0oc ‘blossom, 
flower’. àv0£o “to blossom, to bloom’, é&v@n “full bloom’; Albanian éndem 
‘to blossom, to bloom’, énde ‘flower’. Rix 2001:266 (?) *h,end"- ‘to 
sprout, to bloom’; Pokorny 1959:40—41 *andh-, *anedh- ‘to sprout, to 
bloom, to blossom’, *andhos ‘bloom, blossom, herb’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:67--68 *andhos; Mann 1984—1987:21 *andhos, -es-, *andhia 
‘plant, flower’; Watkins 1985:2 *andh- and 2000:4 *andh- ‘bloom’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:207 *h,éndhes- + ‘flower’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:36, Boisacq 1950:62—63; Hofmann 1966:19; Frisk 1970— 
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1973.1:108—109; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:89—90; Beekes 2010.1:104-- 
105 *A;,endh-; Orél 1998:87, Hamp 1965a:141. 


Buck 1949:8.53 plant; 8.57 flower. 


773. Proto-Nostratic root *xay- (~ *xan-): 


(vb.) *xan- ‘to lift, to raise; to rise, to go upward, to ascend’; 

(n.) *xay-a ‘that which is most prominent, foremost, visible, or noticeable’; 
(particle) *xay- ‘on top of, over, above’ 

Extended form: 

(n.) *xag-t^-a ‘the most prominent or foremost (person or thing), front, front 


part? 


Afrasian: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *Zan- ‘over, above, on (top of)’ > 
Gedeo / Darasa hana ‘over, above’; Hadiyya hana ‘over, above’, hane 
‘top’; Sidamo aana ‘over, above’, aaná ‘on (top of)’. Hudson 1989:109. 
The following Semitic forms probably belong here as well (see below): 
Proto-Semitic *xan-at’- ‘(vb.) to stick out, to project, to protrude; (n.) that 
which is most prominent, foremost, visible, or noticeable’ > Mehri xanfay 
‘front part of a camel’; Harsüsi xenfi ‘one of the fore-teats of a camel’; 
Sheri / Jibbali xanfi “front, front part of anything’ (also sxaníf ‘to come out, 
away from; to get out’, xunf ‘outside’, xantun ‘out, absent’; axnit ‘to take 
out, to take off; to evacuate the bowels; to be full to overflowing; to go out 
in the spring”). Arabic hungiil ‘long horn or penis’. Arabic hinsir, hinsar 
‘little finger or toe’. 

[Dravidian: Tamil an ‘upper part’, ana ‘to lift the head’, anar ‘to rise, to 
move upwards’, anavu (anavi-) ‘to go upward, to ascend’, annal 
‘greatness, exaltation, superiority, great man, king, god’, annd ‘to look 
upward, to gape, to hold the head erect’; Malayalam anna ‘upwards, 
above’, annal “high, God, esp. Arhat’, anna ‘looking upwards’; Kannada 
anne, anna, ana “excellence, purity’; Tulu anavuni, annavuni “to look up, 
to lift up the face, to gaze’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:12, no. 110. Tamil 
ani ‘excellence, superiority’, ani-ppon ‘gold of the finest quality’, ani- 
muttu “pearl of the finest quality’; Kannada ani ‘excellence, superiority, 
preciousness’, ani-pon “gold of the finest quality’; Malayalam anikkaram 
‘the choicest of anything’, ani-pponnu “finest gold’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:33, no. 354.] 

[(?) Proto-Altaic “ayo (‘front, front side’ >) ‘right (side)’: Proto-Tungus 
*ap(gi)- ‘right’ > Evenki anyii, anyi ‘right’; Lamut / Even angoy ‘right’; 
Negidal avni-da ‘right’; Oroch an3d ‘right’; Udihe ayayaza ‘right’; Solon 
angida ‘right’. Proto-Mongolian *enge- “south, front (of cloth)’ > Written 
Mongolian eyger “flap of a garment, lapel(s); southern slope of a mountain 
or hill’, ey ‘width (of material), dimension, extent’, ey ‘very, most’ (ey 
terigtin ‘first of all, very first’); Khalkha enger ‘south; front (of cloth)’; 
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Buriat enger “front (of cloth)’; Kalmyk eyga, eggr ‘shore’; Ordos enger 
“front (of cloth)’; Dagur enge ‘front (of cloth)’; Dongxiang engie “front (of 
cloth)’; Monguor 7ge ‘front (of cloth)’. Proto-Turkic “oy ‘right; good, 
lucky; west’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) oy ‘right; good, lucky; west’; 
Karakhanide Turkic oy “right, good, lucky’; Turkish (dial) on ‘right; 
good, lucky’; Turkmenian oy “good, lucky’; Uzbek oy ‘right; good, lucky’; 
Uighur oy ‘right’; Karaim oy ‘right; good, lucky’; Tatar uy ‘right; good, 
lucky’; Bashkir uy ‘right; good, lucky’; Kirghiz oy ‘right; good, lucky’; 
Kazakh oy ‘right’; Noghay oy ‘right; good, lucky’; Sary-Uighur oy ‘right’; 
Oyrot (Mountain Altai) oy ‘right; good, lucky’; Tuva oy ‘right’; Yakut uya 
‘right; southern’, uguor ‘on the other bank’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:305 **ayo ‘right’. ] 


Buck 1949:10.21 rise (vb.); 10.22 raise, lift; 12.31 high; 12.33 top; 12.41 right; 
12.48 south. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:553—554, no. 413. Note: the Dravidian 
and Altaic forms are phonologically ambiguous — they may belong with 
Proto-Nostratic *fay- (~ *€ay-) ‘(n.) upper part; (particle) up, above’ instead. 


774. Proto-Nostratic root *xay- (~ *xan-): 
Extended form: 
(n.) *xag-t^-a “the most prominent or foremost (person or thing), front, front 
part? 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *xan- ‘to lift, to raise; to rise, to go upward, to ascend’; 
(n.) *xay-a ‘that which is most prominent, foremost, visible, or noticeable’; 
(particle) *xay- ‘on top of, over, above’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian hnt ‘face, front part’, hnt ‘in front of, among, from’, 
hnt ‘to ascend, to rise (the Nile)’, (adv.) Antw ‘before, earlier’, Ant, hnty 
“nose, face’, hnty ‘who or which is in front of (of place), who is at the head 
of, foremost, pre-eminent in, principal (of degree), protruding (of shape)’; 
Coptic sant [want] ‘nose’. Erman—Grapow 1921:129—130 and 1926— 
1963.3:302—306; Gardiner 1957:585; Hannig 1995:607—608; Faulkner 
1962:194; Vycichl 1983:254. Note: Dolgopolsky (2002:45—46 and 2008, 
no. 1875) compares the following South Arabian forms with the Egyptian 
forms cited here: Mehri xanfay “front part of a camel’; Harsüsi xenfi “one 
of the fore-teats of a camel’; Sheri / Jibbali xanti ‘front, front part of 
anything’ (also Sxanit ‘to come out, away from, to get out’, xunf ‘outside’, 
xantun “out, absent’; axnit ‘to take out, to take off; to evacuate the bowels; 
to be full to overflowing; to go out in the spring’). These cannot be 
separated from Arabic Auntiil ‘long horn or penis’. The original meaning 
was probably something like ‘that which is most prominent, foremost, 
visible, or noticeable’. The Proto-Semitic ancestor may be reconstructed 
*xan-at’- “to stick out, to project, to protrude’, that is, root *xan- with -at’- 
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extension. That the root is to be reconstructed as *xan- to which various 
extensions have been added in Semitic proper is shown by the related 
Arabic hinsir, hingar ‘little finger or toe’, itself from earlier *xan-ac -. 
Thus, the Semitic forms can be compared, but not directly with Egyptian 
hnt ‘face, front part’ as Dolgopolsky has attempted to do. 

Proto-Indo-European *fhent'-s [#hhant?-s] ‘front, front part’, #hhenthi 
[*Ahant^i] “in front of, before’: Hittite ha-an-za “front, front part’, ha-an-ti 
‘in front of, before’, ha-an-te-iz-zi-is “first, foremost’; Luwian (nom. sg.) 
ha-an-te-le-es “first, foremost’, (acc. sg.) ha-an-da-wa-te-en “leader, 
chief; Lycian (3rd sg. pret.) yrite-wete ‘to lead, to direct’, yrite-wata- 
‘leader, chief’; Sanskrit anti ‘before’, ántya-h ‘last (in time, place, or 
order)’, ánta-h ‘end, limit, boundary’; Pali antika- ‘near’; Sindhi (f.) andi 
‘edge, edge of a web of cloth as left in weaving’; Kashmiri and ‘edge, 
limit’; Marathi dt ‘as far as’, dti ‘at the end of, after, on’; Greek @vti 
‘opposite’, &vta ‘over, against, face to face’; Latin ante “before”, Oscan 
ant ‘till’; Gothic and ‘along, throughout, towards’, andeis ‘end’; Old 
Icelandic (prefix) and- ‘opposite, against, towards’, endi, endir ‘end’, endr 
‘in times past, formerly’, enda ‘to end, to bring to an end’; Old English 
(prefix) and-, ond- ‘opposite, against, towards’, ende ‘end, limit, border’; 
Old Frisian enda ‘end’; Old Saxon (prefix) and-, ant- ‘opposite, against, 
towards’, endi ‘end’; Dutch einde ‘end’; Old High German (prefix) ant-, 
int-, ent- ‘opposite, against, towards’ (New High German ant-, ent-), anti, 
enti ‘end’ (New High German Ende); Lithuanian añt (earlier anta) ‘on, 
upon’; Tocharian A ant, B ante ‘surface, forehead’. Pokorny 1959:48—50 
*ant-s ‘front’, *anti ‘in front of, before’; Walde 1927—1932.1:65—67 
*anti; Mann 1984—1987:27—28 *anti (*anti, *?anti, *?anti); *antis, -os, 
-jos ‘towards, against, facing; face, front, side, edge, end’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:158 *H,ant[^]-, 1:203, IE814 *Hant[^]-, *Hant[^]io- and 
1995.1:136 *H,ant^- “forehead, front part of face, forehead’, 1:175, 1:713 
*Hanth-, *Hant'yo-; Watkins 1985:3 *ant- “front, forehead’, inflected 
form (loc. sg.) *anti ‘against’ and 2000:4 *ant- ‘front, forehead’ (oldest 
form *2,ent-, colored to “2,ant-), inflected form (loc. sg.) “anti ‘against’, 
with derivatives meaning ‘in front of, before’, also ‘end’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:60 *H,enti “in front’ and 209 #H5ent- ‘forehead’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:35 and 1:36; Puhvel 1984— .3:89—96 *4 ent- and 3:108— 
112; Boisacq 1950:64 (Latin ante < *anti); Frisk 1970—1973.I:112—113 
and L113—114; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:91—92; Hofmann 1966:19; 
Sihler 1995:439, 8406.1, *H,enti ‘in front and facing’; Beekes 
2010.1:107--108 *h,ent- and I:109 *h,ent-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:36— 
37; De Vaan 2008:45, Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:53—54 “anti, 
“anta, *antió-, *ántio-; Orél 2003:18 Proto-Germanic “anda, 18 *andjaz, 
18 “andjojanan, Kroonen 2013:27 Proto-Germanic “andja- ‘end, 
extreme’; Feist 1939:46 and 49; Lehmann 1986:34 and 36; De Vries 
1977:9 and 102; Onions 1966:313 *antjó-; Klein 1971:247 *anta-, *anti-; 
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Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:88; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:25 *anta, *anti, 165 
*antjo-, and 166—167; Kluge—Seebold 1989:178 and 179; Smoczyhski 
2007.1:17 *hzent-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:11; Derksen 2015:57, Adams 
1999:43 *H,ento-, *H,ent- “front, forehead’; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:163; Sturtevant 1942:40, §37c, Indo-Hittite *xants, (dat.) *xdnti; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:287—289 *h,ent-. Adams (1999:14 and 2013:15) has 
shown that Tocharian A ampi, B antapi ~ antpi ‘both’ probably belong 
here as well, being derived from Proto-Indo-European *fhenth-bho- 
[*Ahant"-b"o-] (Adams writes *A;ent-bho-). On the basis of the Tocharian 
forms, which are particularly archaic, Greek ájqo ‘both’ and Latin ambo 
‘both’ must now be derived as follows: *fhhem-b^o- [*hham-b^o-] < 
*hhenth-b^o- [*hhant^-b^o-], with assimilation of original *-nf^- to *-m- 
before *-b^o- (cf. Beekes 2010.1:96 *h,(e)nt-b’oh,, De Vaan 2008:37—38 
*h,(e)nt-b"oH). 

C. Proto-Uralic “anta ‘horn, antler’: Ostyak / Xanty (Vah) dyat ‘horn’, 
(Upper Demyanka) oret, (Obdorsk) ayat, Vogul / Mansi (Tavda) gent (-rit 
« *-nt « *-yt) ‘horn’, (Pelymka) ont ‘horn’, (Sosva) aant ‘horn’; Yurak 
Samoyed / Nenets (Obdorsk) naamt ‘horn, antler (of reindeer)’; Yenisei 
Samoyed / Enets (Hantai) eddo ‘horn’, (Baiha) naddo; Tavgi Samoyed / 
Nganasan yamta ‘horn’; Selkup Samoyed (Narym) amd, aamd ‘horn, 
antler’; Kamassian amno ‘horn’; Koibal amna ‘horn’; Motor amdu ‘horn’. 
Rédei 1986—1988:12—13 *antz (*onts); Décsy 1990:97 *angta ‘horn’; 
Janhunen 1977b:20 *dmta; Aikio 2020:19—20 (?) *arita ‘antler’. 

D. (?) Altaic *a/y]třa ‘hill, slope’ (< ‘front slope” ?): Proto-Tungus *antaga 
‘slope of a mountain’ > Evenki antaya ‘slope of a mountain’; Lamut / 
Even antvy “slope of a mountain’; Negidal antaya ‘slope of a mountain’; 
Manchu antu ‘the south side of a mountain, the sunny side of a mountain’; 
Nanay / Gold antagia ‘slope of a mountain’; Udihe anta ‘slope of a 
mountain’. Turkmenian ayyat ‘sandhill, mound’ may belong here as well. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:302 *ant‘a ‘hill, slope’. 

E. Etruscan handin ‘in front of". 


Buck 1949:4.17 horn; 4.204 face; 12.35 end. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:554, no. 
414; Dolgopolsky 2002:45—46 “qan/ntV “forehead, front’ and 2008, no. 1875, 
*gantV “forehead, front’; Greenberg 2002:24—25, no. 35, *hant ‘before’. 


775. Proto-Nostratic root *xat’- (~ *xat’-): 
(vb.) *xat’- ‘to cut into, to hollow out, to engrave, to prick, to pierce’; 
(n.) *xat’-a ‘slice, carving, engraving, engraved line, incision’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *xat’- ‘to cut into, to hollow out, to engrave, to prick, to 
pierce’: Proto-Semitic *xat’-at’- ‘to cut into, to hollow out, to engrave, to 
carve’ > Arabic hatta “to carve, to engrave, to inscribe, to draw or trace a 
line, to write’; Akkadian hatatu “to make a ditch, to excavate, to dredge a 
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river’, hittatu ‘trench; foundation pit’; Sabaean htt ‘to fix the boundaries of 
a piece of land’; Harsüsi xfaf ‘to make signs on the ground by the road to 
guide travelers’, xatt “letter, line’; Sheri / Jibbali xeft ‘to write, to make 
signs on the ground to point out a route’; Mehri xaf “to make signs on the 
ground to point out (a route)’. Zammit 2002:163. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:294, no. 1341, *haf- ‘to dig’ and 302, no. 1380, “hut- “to dig, to 
scratch’ (connected with *hat- ‘to dig’). 

Elamo-Dravidian: Achaemenid Elamite at-tu- ‘to excavate, to dig’, at-ti ‘a 
kind of tool’, perhaps ‘shovel’ or ‘hoe’. 

Kartvelian: Svan xt 'ür- “to cut into pieces, to slice, to carve’. 
Proto-Indo-European *fhet’- [*hhat’-] ‘to cut into, to hollow out, to 
engrave, to prick, to pierce’: Armenian hatanem ‘to cut’, hat ‘piece, cut, 
slice’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) ha-at-zi, ha-at-ta-i, ha-at-ta-a-i, ha-ad-da-i; 
ha-az-zi-zi, ha-az-zi-az-zi ‘to make a hole (in), to pierce, to prick, to stab, 
to slash, to perforate, to penetrate, to stick (as a means of killing), to hit (a 
target), to strike (especially a musical instrument), to engrave (a tablet)’, 
(1st sg. pres.) ha-at-ta-ra-a-mi ‘to prick, to incise, to engrave, to inscribe’, 
(nom.-acc. sg.) ha-at-tal-la-an “club, mace’, (nom.-acc. sg.) ha-at-ta-ra- 
a[n] ‘prick, awl’, (nom. sg.) fa-at-tal-ki-is-na-as ‘thorn-bush’, (3rd sg. 
pres.) ha-at-ra-a-iz-zi ‘to write, to send written word (about), to report, to 
order, to dispatch’; Hieroglyphic Luwian ha-tu+ra/i-d-s ‘letter’, (imptv.) 
ha-tutra/ita ‘write!’; Luwian (3rd sg. pret.) ha-at-ta-ri-it-ta ‘to prick, to 
pierce’, (acc. sg.) ha-at-ta-ra-an ‘prick’; Lycian yttadi ‘to hurt, to 
damage’, ydriina (?) ‘inscription’ (?); Avestan adu ‘water-course, brook, 
canal’. Pokorny 1959:4 *ad(u)-, *ad-ro- ‘water-course’; Kloekhorst 
2008b:330—332, 332, 333—334, and 335—336; Puhvel 1984— .3:248-- 
255, 3:255— 256, 3:256—257, 3:263—265, and 3:269—274; Tischler 
1977— :226--227. Though the comparison of Armenian hatanem with 
the Anatolian forms is semantically flawless, there are problems with the 
phonology (cf. Puhvel 1984— .3:254), since double writing of the dental 
stop in Hittite points to original *-/-, while the Armenian form points to 
original *-t’-. However, double writing of medial stops in Hittite can also 
indicate the former presence of a laryngeal (see Chapter 5 for details) as in 
(nom. sg.) me-ik-ki-i5 ‘large’, which is to be derived from earlier *mek - 
plus the suffix *-Hi- > *mek'Hi- > the attested Hittite me-ik-ki-is. Thus, 
comparison of Armenian hatanem with the Anatolian forms having medial 
double writing can be maintained if we derive the Anatolian forms from 
earlier *Zihet'H- [*hhat’H-], which would yield Hittite hatta- as the regular 
outcome (cf. Bomhard 1992d:5—11 and 2000:35—46, especially 44—45). 
Support for this interpretation may be found in Hittite hatrai-, which has 
consistent single writing. Thus, it is possible to envision a pre-Proto- 
Anatolian root */het’- [*hhat’-], which was then extended by two separate 
suffixes in Proto-Anatolian proper: (A) #hhet -Ha- [*hhat’-Ha-], yielding 
Hittite hatta- upon loss of the medial laryngeal, and (B) */het -ra- [*hhat’- 
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ra-], yielding Hittite hatra-. Stem (A) was further extended by a suffix 
-ra-, giving the attested agent noun hattara- ‘prick, awl’, which, in turn, 
served as the basis of the denominative verb hattarai-. Other derivatives of 
stem (A) are hattatta- ‘club, mace’ and hattalkesna- ‘thorn-bush’. The 
agent noun “hatra-, from stem (B) and from which the denominative verb 
hatrai- 1s derived, is unattested. 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *atanva ‘wound’ > Chukchi atan 
(pl. atanwat) ‘wound’, atanw-at- ‘to wound’; Kerek atnuuya ‘wound’, 
atnw-aat- ‘to wound’. Fortescue 2005:24. 


Buck 1949:1.36 river; stream; brook; 8.22 dig; 18.51 write. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:547—548, no. 405. 


776. Proto-Nostratic root *xol-: 
(vb.) *xol- ‘to be separated or apart from, by oneself, alone; to set apart’; 
(n.) *xol-a ‘solitude, seclusion, loneliness’; (adj.) ‘alone, lonely’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *xol- ‘to be separated or apart from, to be by oneself, to be 
alone; to set apart’: Proto-Semitic *xal-aw/y- ‘to be separated or apart 
from; to be alone’ > Arabic hala ‘to be empty, vacant; to be free, to be 
alone’, hala “except, save, with the exception of”, hilw “alone, in a private 
place, free (from)’, halawi ‘lonely, solitary, secluded, isolated, outlying’; 
Sabaean h/w “except, with the exception of” (contexts fragmentary); Sheri / 
Jibbali xalé ‘to be empty; to be unmarried, alone with (b-)’, xalé? ‘empty 
place, something empty; loneliness’, xá/5? ‘divorce’, xalwét ‘loneliness’; 
Mehri xáyli ‘to be empty, to be alone with (b-) someone’, xoli ‘to divorce’, 
xole? ‘desert; hungry; alone; empty (man) of’, xaldy ‘divorce’; Harsüsi xéli 
‘to be empty’, xal ‘to divorce’, xeloy ‘divorce’, xele?, xela ‘empty place, 
desert’, xé/i ‘undressed’. Zammit 2002:166. Highland East Cushitic: 
Hadiyya holl- ‘to chase, to divorce’. Hudson 1989:283. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *xolo ‘alone, sole; only, merely, solely’: Georgian xolo 
‘only, and (conjunction)’, mxolo ‘the only’, xole ‘alone, only’, mxolod 
‘only, merely’; Mingrelian xvale ‘only, alone’; Laz xvala ‘only’. Schmidt 
1962:159; Klimov 1964:260—261 *xole- and 1998:330 *xolo ‘only’. 


Buck 1949:13.33 alone, only (adj.; adv.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:551, no. 410. 


22.39. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *x" 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
XV x"- v-/@- xw/u- hh"- w- v- 
-x"- -x"- -V- -xw/u- | -hh"- | -x- -v- 
777. Proto-Nostratic root #xYal- (~ *xal-): 


(vb.) *x"al- ‘to pull (off, out), to tear (off, out)’; 


(n.) *x"val-a ‘the act of pulling or tearing (off, out)’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *xVal- ‘to pull (off or out)’: Proto-Semitic *xal-af- ‘to pull 


(off or out)’ > Arabic hala'a “to take off, to put off, to slip off (a garment); 
to extract, to pull; to wrench, to dislocate, to luxate (a joint); to depose, to 
remove, to dismiss, to discharge (someone from an office); to renounce, to 
forgo, to give up (something), to withdraw (from); to throw off, to cast 
off’, hal” ‘slipping off, taking off (of clothes); deposition (for example, of 
a ruler); dislocation, luxation; extraction of teeth’. Zammit 2002:165. 
Proto-Semitic *xal-ag- ‘to draw or tear out, to remove’ > Arabic halaga 
‘to draw, to attract; to tear out’, hillig “far, remote’; Sheri / Jibbali x3/5g ‘to 
cause to grieve at the loss or removal of a child’; Mehri xəláwg ‘grieving 
at the loss or removal of a child’. Proto-Semitic *xal-ac- “to rob, to steal, 
to filch; to lose, to be deprived (of)' > Arabic halasa “to steal (something), 
to pilfer, to filch, to swipe, to purloin (something); to obtain (something) 
under false pretenses or means; to embezzle, to misappropriate’, hulsatan 
‘by stealth, stealthily, surreptitiously, furtively’, ?ihtilas ‘embezzlement, 
misappropriation’; Mehri xaliis “to stray, to get lost; to lose, to lose in 
court; to guess wrong; to miss’; Sheri / Jibbali x3/5s ‘to miss something; to 
lose; to guess’, axtélés ‘to lose something precious; to be deprived, 
bereaved of a child’, sxé/as ‘to filch; to filch food, etc., when one’s parents 
are absent’; Harsüsi xe/los ‘to miss (a shot)’, xlos “to lose, to mislead’. 
Proto-Semitic *xal-ac’- “to pull out or tear out, to remove’ > Hebrew halas 
[r2] *to draw off or out, to withdraw; to pull out, to tear out; to rescue, to 
deliver’; Aramaic halas ‘to undress, to take (something) off; to withdraw’; 
Phoenician A/s ‘to deliver’; Akkadian halasu “to press, to squeeze out; to 
comb out’, halsu ‘obtained by pressing out (said of oil), pressed out (said 
of sesame seeds), combed (said of flax)’, hilsu ‘combed wool’; Arabic 
halasa ‘to be or become free, to be freed, to be liberated (from), to be 
cleared, to get rid (of); to extract (something from)’, halas “liberation, 
deliverance, riddance; rescue, salvation (from), redemption; payment, 
settlement, liquidation (of a bill)’, tahallus ‘freedom, libertation, release, 
extrication, escape (from)’, hulasa ‘excerpt; extract, essence; quintessence, 
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substance, gist (of something); abstract, résumé, summary, epitome, 
syonpsis’. Murtonen 1989:184; Klein 1987:220; Zammit 2002:164—165. 
(?) Egyptian hap (if for *hlp) ‘to snatch, to catch; to steal’. Hannig 
1995:603; Faulkner 1962:192; Gardiner 1957:585; Erman—Grapow 
1921:128 and 1926—1963.3:290. Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift #xYal- ‘to 
dig up’ > Alagwa xwal- ‘to dig up’; K^wadza xoxwal- ‘to till, to cultivate’. 
Ehret 1980:375. Ehret 1995:230, no. 400, *x"al-, *xVaal- ‘to extract, to 
take or draw out’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil vali ‘to draw, to pull, to row; to have contortions or 
convulsions’, vali, valippu ‘pulling, dragging, spasm, convulsion’; 
Malayalam vali ‘drawing, pull, tug, spasm’, valikka ‘to draw, to drag, to 
row; to have spasms’, valippikka ‘to cause to pull’, valippu ‘drawing, 
pulling, spasm’, valiyuka ‘to be drawn, to extend, to have spasmodic pain’; 
Kodagu bali- (balip-, balic-) ‘to snatch, to pull’, balip- ‘the act of 
dragging’; Koraga bali ‘to pull’; Kui velba- (ves-) ‘(vb.) to pull, to pull up; 
(n.) pulling’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:477, no. 5282. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *fhel-/*hhwol-/*hhw]- “to draw, to pull, to tear out’: 
Latin vello ‘to pluck, to pull, to tear out’; Lithuanian velku, vilkti ‘to drag, 
to pull’; Old Church Slavic viéko, vlésti ‘to draw, to drag’; Avestan (in 
compounds) varak- ‘to draw’; Gothic wilwan ‘to rob, to plunder’, wilwa 
‘robber’. Rix 1998a:620 “uelk- ‘to drag, to draw, to pull’; Pokorny 
1959:1144—1145 “uel- ‘to tear’, 1145 “uelk- ‘to pull’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:304—305 *uel- and 1:305 *uelk-; Mann 1984—1987:1509 “uel- ‘to 
snatch, to tug’, 1511 “uelk- ‘to pull, to tug, to jerk’, 1512 *uelumn- “pull, 
tear, jerk; fleece’, 1512 *ueluo, -io ‘to snatch, to pluck, to rob’, 1572 
*uolk-, Watkins 1985:76 *wel- and 2000:98 *wel- ‘to tear, to pull’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:492, fn. 1, *uel- and 1995.1:413, fn. 1, 
*wel- ‘to lacerate, to tear apart; to wound; to kill’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:471 *h,uelk- “to pull’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:744—745 
*uel-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:718 *wel-; De Vaan 2008:659; Orél 2003:454 
Proto-Germanic *welwanan; Feist 1939:564—565  *uel-; Lehmann 
1986:404 *wel- “to tear, to rob; to wound’; Smoczynski 2007.1:753—754 
*h;uelk-; Fraenkel 1962---1965.11:1253, Derksen 2008:514 and 2015:504 


*u(e)Ik(")-. 


Buck 1949:9.28 tear (vb. tr); 9.33 draw, pull; 11.56 steal; 11.57 thief. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:608—609, no. 485; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2480, 
*['Tw[A]l[iy]V (or *[']wól[iy]V ?) “to draw, to pull (out, off)’. 


778. Proto-Nostratic root *xat’- (~ *xWat’-): 
(vb.) *x”at’- ‘to scratch, to scrape’; 
(n.) *x"at'-a “the act of scratching, scraping’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *x’at’- ‘to scratch, to scrape, to sweep’: (?) Semitic: 
Akkadian hatapu (to process grain in some way); “to wipe away (tears)’. 
Proto-East Cushitic */iaad- ‘to scrape (ground), to sweep’ > Burji haad- 
‘to dig’; Somali /iaad- ‘to sweep’; Galla / Oromo haad- ‘to scrape the 
ground’. Hudson 1989:195; Sasse 1982:87. 

B. Dravidian: Pengo vat- ‘(fowl) to scratch the ground’, vatpa- ‘(fowl) to 
scratch the ground’, vatki ki- ‘(fowl) to scratch the ground’; Manda vetki 
ki- ‘(fowl) to scratch the ground’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:473, no. 5248. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *xwet’-/*xwt’- ‘to scrape’: Georgian xvet’- ‘to scrape; to 
tear off; to sweep’; Mingrelian xvat’- ‘to scratch; to gnaw, to bite’; Laz 
xvat’- ‘to gnaw, to bite’; Svan xwet’-/xwt’- ‘to perish (of a multitude)’. 
Klimov 1964:259 *xwet- and 1998:328—329 *xwet- : *xwt- ‘to scrape’; 
Fahnrich—Sardschweladse 1995:550—551 *xwet-; Fahnrich 2007:683— 
684 *xwet-. 


Buck 1949:18.51 write. 


779. Proto-Nostratic root *xWat’- (~ *xWat’-): 
(vb.) *x”at’- ‘to chatter, to speak’; 
(n.) *x"at'-a “chatter, talk’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *xat’-ab- ‘to speak’ > Arabic hataba “to deliver a 
public address, to make a speech; to preach, to deliver a sermon’; hutba 
‘public address, speech; oration; letter, note, message’, tahatub 
‘conversation, talk, discussion, (inter)communication’. Proto-Semitic 
*xat’-il- ‘to talk nonsense, to prattle’ > Arabic hatila “to talk nonsense, to 
indulge in idle or unseemly talk’, hatal ‘idle talk, prattle’, hati/ ‘garrulous, 
chattering, given to silly talk; stupid, foolish’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil vataru (vatari-) ‘to chatter, to prate, to be talkative, to 
lisp, to abuse’; Kannada odaru ‘to sound, to cry aloud, to shout, to shriek, 
to howl’, odarukive ‘sounding, crying aloud’; Tulu badaritana 
‘defamation’; Telugu vadaru, vaduru ‘to prattle, to prate, to babble, to 
chatter, to jabber’, vadariibotu ‘prattler, babbler’. Burrow---Emeneau 
1984:473, no. 5244. 

C. Proto-Indo-European */ihWet’- “to say, to speak’: Sanskrit vada-h “speech, 
discourse, talk, utterance, statement’, vádati ‘to speak, to say, to utter, to 
tell, to report, to speak to, to talk with, to address’; Greek (?) deid@ (< 
*aFeidw@ < *awe-ud- < *H,we-H,ud- [cf. Sihler 1995:55, §61.1.a, and 86, 
$90; Buck 1933:89; Grammont 1948:137—138 *a-we-wdo]) ‘to sing’, 
abdddm “to utter sounds, to speak’, aùôń (Doric addd) “the human voice, 
speech’, (?) anda, Andov ‘nightingale’; Lithuanian vadinu, vadinti “to call, 
to name’. Rix 1998a:225 “hsuedH- “to sound, to speak’ (note: Rix 
[1998a:256—257] derives Greek did from *A;ueid- ‘to sing’); Pokorny 
1959:76—77 *au- *aued- ‘to speak’; Walde 1927--1932.1:251--252 
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*ued-; Mann 1984—1987:45 *aued- (*aued-, *aud-, *aud-) “to sing’, 1496 
*ued- “to speak, to utter’, and 1558 *uod- “call, sound’; Watkins 1985:73 
*wed- (possibly oldest root form *awed- becoming *awed-) and 2000:95 
*wed- ‘to speak’ (oldest form *2,wed-); Mallory—Adams 1997:535 *ued- 
‘to raise one's voice’; Boisacq 1950:15, 17 *ued- (or *aued-), and 99; 
Chantraine 1968---1980.1:21---22 Greek dsid@ < “a-Fe-1d-ew, dissimilated 
from *á-Fe-Fó-ew, 1:26, and I:137—138; Hofmann 1966:4, 5, and 28; 
Frisk 1970--1973.1:22--23, L:26 *(a)ued-, and L184 *aued-; Wyatt 
1972a:51—52 Greek acid@ < *weid- ‘to make known’; Prellwitz 1905:8, 
10, and 64; Beekes 1969:56—57 (Beekes rejects derivation of Greek 
&eíóc from *à-Fe-Fó-ew), 89 *A,ued- : *h,eud-, and 2010.1:23 *A;ueid-, 
1:27 (Ando, andov ‘nightingale’ could be pre-Greek), 1:168 */;ued-; L. 
Meyer 1901—1902.1:23—24; Wharton 1890a:18; Polomé 1965:24 Greek 
ànóóv < *Aw-e-Awd-; Smoczyhski 2007.1:710 *h,wedH- Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1I:177—1 78; Derksen 2015:484. 

D. Uralic: Finno-Ugrian: Finnish vatustaa, vatvoa ‘to dwell on something, to 
chatter’; Estonian vada ‘to chatter, to prattle, to jabber’. 

E. (?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan *vetyav- ‘to speak’: Chukchi wetyaw- ‘to speak 
(out)’, wetyaw ‘speech, word’, ra-wetyaw- “to speak (with someone), to 
decide’; Alyutor vityav- “to decide’, (Palana) na-ta-vety-ay-gen ‘talkative’; 
Koryak vetyav- ‘to reach agreement’, na-vetyag-gen ‘talkative’. Fortescue 
2005:316. 


Buck 1949:18.21 speak, talk. Hakola 2000:211, no 944. 


780. Proto-Nostratic root *xel’-: 
(vb.) *x”elY- ‘to gulp down’; 
(n.) *x¥el¥-a ‘neck, throat? 


A. Dravidian: Malayalam vé/a ‘throat’; Kodagu bo-/e ‘neck’; Gondi warer, 
verer, verer, veredi, varer, verer “neck”, verer, vederu, vedaga ‘throat’, 
warer ‘neck, throat’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:506, no. 5547. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *xwi-ep’-/*xwi-ip’- ‘to gulp (down), to choke’: Georgian 
xvrep’-/xvrip’-, (Gurian) xvlep’-/xvlip’- ‘to gulp (down), to choke’; 
Mingrelian xvip’- ‘to gulp (down), to choke’; Laz xlap’-/xlip’- ‘to gulp 
(down), to choke’; Svan xwlip - ‘to gulp (down), to choke’ (this may be a 
Zan loan). Klimov 1964:259 *xwlip- and 1998:329 *xwl-ep- : *xwl-ip- ‘to 
gulp (down), to choke’; Fahnrich—Sardschweladse 1995:552 *xwlep- 
/*xwlip-; Fáhnrich 2007:684—685 *xwlep-/*xwlip-. 


Buck 1949:4.28 neck; 4.29 throat. 


781. Proto-Nostratic root *xir- (~ *xer-): 
(vb.) *xwir- ‘to make a loud noise, to make a shrill sound’; 
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(n.) *x"ir-a ‘loud noise’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *x"ir- ‘to rumble, to sound, to snore’: Proto-Semitic *xar- 
ar- ‘to roar, to rumble, to snore’ > Arabic harra ‘to murmur, to bubble, to 
gurgle, to purl (of running water); to ripple, to trickle; to snore’, harir 
‘purl, murmur, ripple (of water)’, (reduplicated) harhara ‘to snore’; 
Akkadian hararu ‘to croak, to rumble’. Egyptian hr (defective verb) ‘to 
say, to speak’, hrtw “declaration, statement’, hrw “voice, noise’; Coptic 
hrow [2pooy] ‘voice, sound’; hrubbai [epoy&E»1] Armpe [gpmne], 
hrumpe [gpoymme] ‘thunder’. Hannig 1995:611 and 614; Faulkner 
1962:196; Erman--Grapow 1921:131 and 1926—1963.3:317—318, 
3:318, and 3:324—325; Gardiner 1957:585; Cerny 1976:295; Vycichl 
1983:308, 309, and 311. Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *xiri- (< *xir-) ‘to 
rumble, to roar’ > Iraqw xuray “to rumble, to roar’. Proto-Rift #xiri?us- “to 
rumble’ > Burunge xuru?us- ‘to thunder’; Asa ho?orus- ‘to snore, to 
growl’. Ehret 1980:370. Ehret 1995:232, no. 405, *xir- ‘to rumble’. 
Dravidian: Tamil vir-vir-enal onomatopoeic expression of screaming, 
shrieking, vir-enal onomatopoeic expression of a sharp, shrill cry, vir-itu 
‘to cry out suddenly, to scream’; Malayalam vir-ituka ‘to squeak, to 
bellow’, vir “the roar of elephants, the grunt of pigs’; Kui vere vere “the 
squeal of a pig’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:496, no. 5458. 

Proto-Kartvelian *xwr-en-/*xwr-in- ‘to snore’: Georgian xvren-/xvrin- ‘to 
snore’; Mingrelian xurxin-, xirxin- ‘to snore’. Klimov 1964:259—260 
*xwr-in- and 1998:329 *xwr-en- : *xwr-in- ‘to snore’. 
Proto-Indo-European *f"er-K^- “to cry, to squeal’: Old Church Slavic 
vrésto, vréstati ‘to cry, to squeal’; Czech vriskat, vrestét ‘to cry, to 
whimper’; Lithuanian verkiù, verkti ‘to weep, to cry’, verksnà ‘cry-baby’, 
verksmas ‘weeping, crying’. Mann 1984—1987:1519 “uerkio (*uerksko) 
‘to squeal, to cry, to utter, to say’; Smoczynski 2007.1:737; Fraenkel 
1962---1965.11:1226, Derksen 2015:497 “uerk-. 


Buck 1949:15.44 sound (sb.). 


22.40. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *y 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
Y- Y- Ø- y- Sf- Ø- Ø- Ø- 
-y- -y- -0- -y- -1fi- -0- -0- -0- 
782. Proto-Nostratic root *yam- (~ #yam-): 


(vb.) *yam- ‘to be or become dark; to cover, to hide’; 
(n.) *yam-a ‘darkness; sunset, evening’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *yam-am- ‘to be or become dark; to cover, to hide’ 
> Arabic gamma “to cover, to veil, to conceal; to be overcast’, gamam 
‘clouds’; Sabaean gmm ‘clouds’; Sheri / Jibbali agmim “to make a smoke- 
screen, dust-cloud’, gitim “heat-mist, fog’; Mehri agmem ‘to see only as a 
blurred image, to see as in a fog’; Hebrew °amam [DNY] ‘to darken, to 
dim”, (reduplicated) im ëm [YAY] ‘to dim, to darken, to obscure’; Geez / 
Ethiopic amama [0«»«] ‘to be dark, black, dirty’. Leslau 1987:63; Klein 
1987:475 and 476; Zammit 2002:310. Proto-Semitic *yam-ad- ‘to cover, to 
hide, to conceal; to obscure; to set (sun)’ > Arabic gamada ‘to cover, to 
conceal, to veil; to close the eyes; to sheathe’; Sheri / Jibbali gód ‘to be 
hidden, obscured; to obscure; to set (sun)’, ogód ‘to go at sunset; to be 
covered in gloom after the death of the best member of the family’, gumd 
‘sunset’; Mehri gaméd ‘sunset’; Harsisi gemod ‘to set, to go down in the 
evening’. Arabic gama (gmw) ‘to cover’, gamüs ‘deep; dark, obscure; 
difficult’. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:229, no. 1019, #gum- ‘to cover, to shut’.] 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *yam- ‘(last) night’: Georgian yam-e ‘night, at night’, 
sa-yam-o ‘evening’; Laz yom-a(n) ‘yesterday’; Mingrelian yum-a ‘last 
night’; (?) Svan yam- in li-yam-n-e ‘to wait’. Klimov 1964:200—201 
*yamen- and 1998:220 *yame- ‘last night’; Schmidt 1962:138; Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:384 *yam-; Fahnrich 2007:476—477 *yam-. Note: 
Klimov rejects the comparison of the Svan form. 

C. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) emu:- ‘dark’, emidej- ‘to grow dark’, embo- 
“black”, emid'3 ‘blackness, birthmark’, emil ‘night’, emike:- ‘to darken’, 
am-mal- (< *em-mal-) “to spend the night’. Nikolaeva 2006:157—158. 

D. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *amecat- ‘to disappear, to hide’: Chukchi 
amecat- ‘to disappear, to hide’; Kerek amicyan ‘to disappear, to hide (?)’, 
paalra amejyatak ‘after sunset’; Alyutor (Palana) amecat- ‘to disappear, to 
hide’; Kamchadal / Itelmen ameflat-kas ‘to disappear, to hide’ (this may be 
a loan from Chukotian). Fortescue 2005:21. 


Buck 1949:1.62 darkness; 12.26 cover (vb.); 12.27 hide, conceal;14.42 night. 
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783. Proto-Nostratic root *yil- (~ *yel-): 
(vb.) *vil- “to bear, to give birth, to beget (of humans)’; 
(n.) #yil-a “child, youth, young person’; (adj.) ‘young, immature’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *yil- *(vb.) to give birth, to beget (of humans); (adj.) young, 
immature; (n.) child, youth, young person’: Proto-Semitic *yil-m- “youth, 
young person; young man, lad, boy’ > Hebrew (m.) “elem [05v] “young 
man’, (f.) "almah [nav] “young woman, maiden’; Imperial Aramaic C]ym 
‘servant, slave’; Syriac Calayma ‘boy, youth, young man, servant’; 
Phoenician “Im ‘youth’, "Imt “young woman’; Palmyrene "Imt “female 
servant, female slave’; Nabatean °/ym ‘servant’; Ugaritic glm ‘boy’, glmt 
‘girl; Sabaean gim ‘child, boy, youth’; Arabic gulam (pl. gilmat) “boy, 
youth, lad; slave, servant, waiter’, gulamat “girl, slave-girl’. Murtonen 
1989:320; Klein 1987:473; Tomback 1978:246; Zammit 2002:308. 
Cushitic: Proto-Sam *ilem ‘small boy’ > Somali i/mo ‘child, baby’; Boni 
eley “boy”. Heine 1978:65. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *i/- ‘to give birth, 
to beget (of humans)’ > Gedeo / Darasa il- ‘to give birth, to beget’, ila 
‘generation’, i/daatt’e “fertile (of woman)’, ileensa ‘generation’; Sidamo il- 
“to give birth, to beget (of humans)’, i/-ama ‘relative’, il-aasinco “fertile 
(of woman)’, ilama ‘generation’; Kambata i/- ‘to give birth, to beget (of 
humans)’, i/-amu ‘relative’, il-mucco ‘last born; brother, youngest. 
Hudson 1989:246—247, 323—324, and 374. 

Proto-Dravidian *i/a- (« *ilya-) ‘child, youth, young person’: Tamil ila, 
ilam, ilai “young, tender’, ilai “youth, tender age’, ilaimai ‘youth’, ilaicci 
“younger sister’, ilarian ‘younger brother, lad, young man’, ilaitu “that 
which is young and not fully developed”, ilaiyar “youths, young men, 
servants”, ilaiyavar, ilaivar “young women”, ilaiyavan “younger person, 
lad, youth, younger brother”, ilaiyan, ilaiyan, ilaiyon “younger brother”, 
ilaku (ilaki-) “to sprout afresh, to send forth tender shoots”, ilacu “that 
which is young or tender’, i/aval “younger brother, lad, son’, ilamai 
“childhood, youth, tenderness, amorousness, immaturity of knowledge and 
intellect’, ilantai “youth, tender years’; Malayalam ila “tender, young, 
weak”, ilappam ‘state of being young, juvenility, tenderness’, ilama “youth, 
tender age, junior raja”, ilayavan “young, younger’; Kota el “time of youth; 
young”, Toda e/ ‘young; tipcat (the small stick hit in the game)”, e/k “time 
of youth’; Kannada el, ela, ele ‘tenderness, youth, weakness, moderation’, 
elaku “young age”, elatu, eladu, eledu “that is tender, young”, eletana 
‘tenderness, youth’; Kodagu é/eé ‘youth’; Tulu elatu ‘tender, green, not 
fully grown’, /attu ‘young, tender, unripe, green, imperfect’, ellydye ‘a 
youth, junior, minor’, lambu ‘tender’, lambe ‘a tender fruit’; Telugu /éta, 
lē- “young, tender, light, delicate, soft’, Jéka ‘servant’, léga ‘a sucking or 
young calf’, /éma ‘a woman, tender’, ela ‘young, tender, delicate, slight, 
gentle’, ela-naga ‘damsel’, eda “tender, young”, neláta, nelatuka ‘woman’; 
Kolami Je-yga ‘calf’; Naiki /éyga “calf”, leta ‘young (of infants)’; Parji iled 
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‘young man, youth’, i/e ‘young woman, girl’; Gadba (Ollari) i/e ‘bride’, 
iled ‘grown-up girl, woman’, ilend ‘bridegroom’; Konda lēņa “calf”, Kui 
lavenju ‘grown-up boy, young man, youth’, laa ‘grown-up girl, young 
woman’, leti “soft, yielding’; Kuwi laa ‘virgin’; Kurux lidum ‘soft’; (?) 
Brahui i/um ‘brother’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:50—51, no. 513. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *i/m3 ‘human, human being, man, person’ > 
Finnish ilminen (= ihminen) ‘human, human being, man’; Vogul / Mansi 
(Konda) elém-kholés ‘person’. (Cf. Rédei 1986—1988:81—82, under 
*ilma ‘heaven, weather; God’.) 

D. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *əllæņju “younger (brother)’: Chukchi atleyi 
(pl. atlenjut) ‘younger brother’; Kerek alla ‘younger brother (of boy)’; 
Koryak accayi, allayi “younger (brother)’; Alyutor allayi (stem allanju-) 
“younger brother’; Kamchadal / Itelmen (Eastern) ilulin ‘younger (son or 
daughter)’, (Western) i/, u/ ‘younger’. Fortescue 2005:340. 


Buck 1949:4.71 beget (of father); 14.14 young. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 713, 
*gil[U] ‘boy, young man’. 


784. Proto-Nostratic root *yor-: 
(vb.) #yor- ‘to leave, to go away, to depart; to separate; to abandon’; 
(n.) *yor-a ‘leaving, departure; separation; abandonment’ 
Extended form: 
(vb.) #yor-V-b- “to leave, to go away, to depart; to separate; to abandon’; 
(n.) *yor-b-a ‘leaving, departure; separation; abandonment’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *yar-ab- ‘to leave, to go away, to depart’ > Arabic 
garaba ‘to go away, to depart, to absent (oneself), to withdraw (from), to 
leave (someone, something); to go to a foreign country; to expel from the 
homeland, to banish, to exile’, garba-t ‘removal, departure’, gurba-t 
‘absence from one’s homeland; separation from one’s native country, 
banishment, exile; life, or place, away from home’; Mehri agtardb ‘to be 
abroad, away from home’, garbét ‘strange place, unknown place’; Sheri / 
Jibbali agtéréb ‘to be abroad, away from home’, garbét ‘strange, unknown 
place; abroad’. Perhaps also Punic *rbt ‘desolation’ (?) in k/ °rbt ‘the voice 
of desolation’ (interpretation highly uncertain) (cf. Hoftijzer—Jongeling 
1995:887). 

B. Dravidian: Gondi ori- ‘to move aside’, vorke ‘aside’; Tamil oruvu (oruvi-) 
*to abandon, to renounce, to pass over, to escape, to be excepted', oruvu, 
orüu, orüutal ‘leaving, separation, renunciation’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984: 
95, no. 993. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *ffiorb^- (with non-apophonic -o-) ‘to be or become 
separated, abandoned, bereft’, *ffiorb^-o-s “(n.) orphan, servant; (adj.) 
bereft, abandoned, deprived (of)’: Sanskrit arbha-h ‘little, small; child’; 
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Armenian orb ‘orphan’; Greek ópqavóg ‘orphan, without parents, 
fatherless; (metaph.) abandoned, bereft’; Latin orbus ‘bereft, deprived by 
death of a relative or other dear one; bereaved (of); childless; an orphan’; 
Old Irish orb ‘heir’, orb(b)e, orpe ‘inheritance’; Gothic arbi ‘inheritance’, 
arbja ‘heir’ (f. arbjo ‘heiress’); Old Icelandic arfi ‘heir, heiress’, arfr 
‘inheritance, patrimony’, erfa ‘to inherit’, erfó ‘inheritance’; Old Swedish 
arve, arver ‘heir’; Danish arv ‘heir’; Norwegian arv ‘heir’; Old English 
ierfa, irfa ‘heir’, ierfe ‘inheritance, bequest, property’, erfe, irfe, yrfe 
‘inheritance, (inerited) property’, irfan, yrfan ‘to inherit’; Old Frisian erva 
‘heir’, erve ‘inheritance, inherited land, landed property’; Old Saxon erbi 
‘inheritance’; Middle Dutch erve ‘heir’; Old High German arbi, erbi 
‘inheritance’, arbeo, erbo ‘heir’ (New High German Erbe ‘inheritance; 
heir’); Old Church Slavic rab» “servant, slave’; Russian rab [pab] ‘slave, 
serf, bondsman’ (f. rabá [paba] ‘slave, serf, bondmaid’); Hittite (3rd sg. 
pres. act.) har-ap-zi “to separate oneself and (re)associate oneself 
elsewhere’. Pokorny 1959:781—782 *orbho- ‘weak, abandoned; slave, 
orphan’; Walde 1927—1932.:183—184  *orbho-; Mallory—Adams 
1997:411 *Ahjorbhos ‘orphan, heir’; Mann 1984—1987:884 *orbhakos 
‘young, tender; deprived, blind’, 884 *orbhanikos ‘young, minor, 
underage’, 884—885 *orbhat-, *orbhit- ‘deprived, bereft; deprivation, 
bereavement’, 885 *orbhios adjectival form of *orbhos, 885 *orbhmmos 
(*orbhmos) ‘bereft, deprived’, 885—886 *orbhos, -ios, -ia ‘deprived, 
bereft; child, orphan’; Watkins 1985:46 *orbh- ‘to put asunder, to separate’ 
(suffixed form *orbh-o- ‘bereft of father’) and 2000:60 *orbh- ‘to change 
allegiance, to pass from one status to another’ (oldest form *a;erbh-, 
colored to *a,orbh-) (suffixed form *orbh-o- ‘bereft of father’ also 
“deprived of free status’); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:399, 1:651 *orbho- 
‘deprived of one’s share, deprived of possessions; orphan; servant, slave’, 
I:781 *orb^o-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:52 and 1986—2001.1:119—120; 
Beekes 2010.11:1113---1114 *h,orb"-0-; Boisacq 1950:719 *orbho-s; Frisk 
1970--1973.11:431 *orbho-s; Chantraine 1968--1980.11:829 *orbho-; 
Hofmann 1966:240 *orbhos; Matirosyan 2008:535--536 “Horb!-o-, 
Hiibschmann 1897:482, no. 335, *orbhos; Walde--Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1I:219—220 *orbhos, *orbhio-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:466--467, De 
Vaan 2008:433 *h;orb^-o-; Derksen 2008:373 *h,erb"-; Kroonen 2013:33 
Proto-Germanic *arbja- ‘inheritance’ (< *hsorb"-io-), 33 Proto-Germanic 
*arbjan- ‘heir’ (< *h;orb^-ion-); Orél 2003:22 Proto-Germanic *arbaz, 22 
Proto-Germanic *arbjaz; Lehmann 1986:41—42 *orbho-; Feist 1939:56 
#orbhio-, Falk—Torp 1910--1911.1:34, De Vries 1977:12 and 13; 
Boutkan--Siebinga 2005:93 */A,erb^-; Walshe 1951:48, Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:170 *orbho-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:183—184 *orbhijo-, *orbho-; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:311—312 “hjerb?-to, Puhvel 1984— .3:176—183. 
Note: Indo-European loan in Uralic (Finno-Ugrian): Proto-Finno-Ugrian 
*orpa ‘orphan’ > Finnish orpo ‘orphan; orphaned’; Karelian orboi 
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‘orphan’; Saami / Lapp (Northern) oarbes ‘without father, without mother, 
orphan; lonely and deserted’; Ostyak / Xanty -uri in jagkuri ‘orphan’; 
Mordvin (Erza) uros, (Moksha) urós ‘orphan’; Hungarian árva ‘orphaned’. 
Joki 1973:297—298 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *orpa(-s) ~ *orva(-s); Rédei 
1986--1988.1:343 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *orpa(ss) ~ *orwa(ss) ‘orphan’; 
Sammallahti 1988:542 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *orpd ‘orphan’, Proto-Finno- 
Permian *orpa; Collinder 1955:134, 1960:413 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *orpo 
‘orphan’, and 1977:145; Aikio 2020:79—80 *orpa / *orpasi ‘orphan’ (“A 
loan from some early reflex PIE *Horb’o- ..."). 


Buck 1949:2.75 orphan; 11.48 heir. 


22.41. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *y 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
y- y- y-/0- y-/O- y- y- y- 
pha ys -y- -y- -y- -y- ps 
785. Proto-Nostratic root #ya?- (~ *yaP-): 


(vb.) *ya?- ‘to tie, to bind, to gird’; 
(n.) *ya?-a ‘binding, bond, bandage; belt, girdle’ 


A. 


Afrasian: Egyptian (Jm ‘to tie, to bind’, idt ‘net’. Gardiner 1957:551; 
Hannig 1995:24 and 27; Faulkner 1962:9 and 10; Erman—Grapow 1921:6 
and 1926—1963.1:31, 1:36. 

Dravidian: Tamil ya “to bind, to tie up, to dam up, to confine, to compose 
(a poem), to tell, to utter, to be inseparable from’, yakkai ‘tie, bond, body’, 
yappu ‘binding, bond, meter, prosody, affection’, yattu ‘stitch’, yattar 
‘close friends’, à ‘to bind’, appu “bandage, tie, body’, attan ‘friend’, attam 
‘friendship, intimacy’, akkai ‘body, strips of fiber used in thatching’; 
Malayalam akka ‘a strip of fiber used in thatching’; Kota ep ‘long sticks 
used as outside layer (that is, binding) of bundle of small twigs for 
firewood’; Kurux hé?end (héc-) ‘to tie, to imprison, to unite in one body’, 
herna “to be tied, to be put in bonds, to be united together’, ep ‘string, cord, 
rope’; Malto eye (éc-) ‘to tie, to bind’, épu ‘fibers of a wild plant of which 
cord is made’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:465, no. 5149. 
Proto-Indo-European *yo?-s- (> *yos-) ‘to gird’: Avestan yasta- ‘girt, 
girded’, (3rd sg. pres.) ydghayeiti ‘to gird’; Kafiri (Prasun) yásé ‘belt’; 
Greek Góvvuju “to gird, to gird around the loins’, Cwotdc ‘girded’, Cwotnp 
‘girdle’, (Gua (< *Cwo-pa) ‘that which is girded, a girded frock or 
doublet’, Cavn (< *Cwo-va) ‘belt, girdle’; Albanian n-gjesh ‘to gird’; 
Lithuanian juosiu, juosti ‘to gird’, juostas ‘girded, girt', juosta ‘belt, 
waistband’, juosmud ‘waist, loins’, juoséti ‘to wear a belt or girdle’; Old 
Church Slavic po-jaso, po-jasati ‘to gird’, po-jasv ‘belt’; Czech pas ‘belt’; 
Polish pas ‘belt’; Russian pójas [nosc] ‘belt’. Perhaps also Sanskrit rasna 
‘girdle’ if from “yas-na, with *y- > *r- under the influence of rasand 
‘rope, cord, strap; vein, bridle, girdle’. Rix 1998a:275—276 “iehjs- “to 
gird’; Pokorny 1959:513 *io[u]s- : *itis- ‘to gird’, *ids-to-s ‘girt, girded’, 
*ios-men- ‘girdle, belt; Walde 1927--1932.1:209 *ids-; Mann 1984— 
1987:452 *josio (*iosmi, *iosnu-) ‘to gird, to gird on, to gird oneself’, 452 
*iosmn- (*iosma, *iosmo-) ‘girth, belt’, 453 *jost- ‘girt, girdle’; Watkins 
1985:79 *yos- and 2000:103 *yos- ‘to gird’ (oldest form *yea,s-, colored to 
*yo2;s-, contracted to *yos-); Mallory—Adams 1997:223—224 *iéh,s- “to 
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gird’; Mayrhofer 1956--1980.111:57, Boisacq 1950:312 *j6(u)-s-; Frisk 
1970--1973.1:617--618 Greek Cwotdcg < *ids-tos; Hofmann 1966:104 
*ios-; Beekes 2010.1:504--505 *ieh;s-; Chantraine 1968---1980.1:402 
*yos-; Huld 1983:99, Orél 1998:299; Smoczynski 2007.1:239; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:198; Derksen 2008:409 *ie/oh,s-o- and 2015:214—215 
*ieh;s-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:391— 392 *ieh,s-. 

D. Proto-Uralic *ydye “belt, band, strap, girdle’: Votyak / Udmurt j4 “broad 
girth-strap, band (around a sheaf)’; Zyrian / Komi ji, jy ‘girth, girdle; band 
(around a sheaf)’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets ni ‘girdle’, (Forest) niina, wijd, 
niiwija (wijd, wija ‘strap’); Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan nieja ‘strap’; 
Yenisei Samoyed / Enets (Hantai) niojo, (Baiha) niejjo ‘strap’; Selkup 
Samoyed küü, Iii, Co “strap”, kündi- ‘to put on the girdle’; Kamassian t'i, 3ii 
‘girdle’. Collinder 1955:17—18, 1960:406 *jdje, and 1977:38; Rédei 
1986—1988:90 *jdje; Décsy 1990:99 “jaja ‘belt’; Janhunen 1977b:102 
*n'i (? *n'i$). Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) jö: ‘belt’, jodo- ‘to tie, to 
bind’, jodul, jodu:, jodi: ‘winding’, jodol ‘bundle, package’, joduta- ‘to 
wind, to twist’. Nikolaeva 2006:190 and 192. 


Buck 1949:6.57 belt, girdle. Illič-Svityč 1971--1984.1:278--279, no. 143, 
*jaHU (or *joHa) ‘bandage, girdle’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:598—599, no. 
472; Hakola 2000:220, no. 988. 


786. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *yam-a ‘water, sea’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *yam- ‘sea’: Proto-Semitic *yam(m)- ‘sea’ > Akkadian 
yamu ‘sea’ (West Semitic loan); Amorite yammum ‘sea’; Ugaritic ym ‘sea’; 
Hebrew yam [O°] ‘sea’; Phoenician ym ‘sea’; Aramaic yamma ‘sea’; Arabic 
yamm ‘open sea’. Murtonen 1989:216; Klein 1987:259. Late Egyptian ym 
“sea” (Semitic loan); Coptic yom [e1om] ‘sea’. Hannig 1995:47, Faulkner 
1962:18; Erman—Grapow 1921:12 and 1926—1963.1:78; Gardiner 
1957:556; Vycichl 1983:63; Cerny 1976:46. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye yam 
‘water’. Central Chadic *yami- ‘water’ > Tera ?yim ‘water’; Margi ?imi 
‘water’; Higi Nkafa jiemi ‘water’; Fali Kiria jiami ‘water’; Lamang imi/timi 
‘water’; Matakam (Kaffa) iyám/yàm ‘water’; Sukur jiam sato/yám ‘water’; 
Gisiga yam ‘water’; Musgoy yim ‘water’; Daba jem/yrm ‘water’; Musgum- 
Pus yim ‘water’. Jungraithmayr--Ibriszimow 1994.11:340--341. Ehret 
1995:475, no. 1002, *yam- ‘body of water’, *yam- ‘to submerge, to go 
under water’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:536, no. 2575, *yam- ‘water, sea’. 

B. Uralic: Proto-Samoyed *yama ‘sea’ > Yurak Samoyed / Nenets jam?, 
(Forest) jeam ‘river, sea’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan jam ‘sea’. Hajdu 
1968:59. 

C. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian “jemalqa(n) ‘swampy place’ > 
Koryak jemalgan ‘swamp, wet tundra’; Alyutor jamosqan ‘swamp, wet 
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tundra’. Fortescue 2005:111. According to Fortescue, “jemalqa(n) 
contains the derivational suffix *-/q(on) ‘(on) top of’. 


Buck 1949:1.31 water; 1.32 sea. Illié-Svityé 1971---1984.1:279--280, no. 144, 
*jama (?) ‘water’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:598, no. 471; Dolgopolsky 1998:25, 
no. 13, *yamV ‘water body’ ('sea, lake’ > “pond'), ‘water’ and, 2008, no. 2633, 
“yamV “body of water’ (‘sea, lake’) — ‘water’. 


787. Proto-Nostratic root *yan- (~ *yan-): 


(vb.) *yan- ‘to say, to speak’; 
(n.) *yan-a ‘saying, word, expression? 


A. Proto-Afrasian *yan- ‘to say, to speak’: Egyptian in ‘to say’. Hannig 


1995:73; Faulkner 1962:22; Gardiner 1957:554; Erman—Grapow 1921:13 
and 1926—1963.1:89. Berber: Tuareg ann ‘to say’, tinawt ‘act of speaking, 
speech, discourse, spoken words, comments made with the intention of 
causing harm’, tanna ‘act of speaking, speech, discourse’; Ghadames an ‘to 
say’; Wargla ini ‘to say, to ask, to call, to name’; Mzab ini ‘to say’; 
Tamazight ini ‘to say, to tell, to call’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha ini ‘to say, to 
tell’; Riff ini ‘to say, to speak’; Kabyle ini ‘to say, to ask’; Chaouia ini ‘to 
say, to ask’. Highland East Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa yaan-em- ‘to talk, to 
speak’. Hudson 1989:265. Proto-Afrasian apparently had several stems 
beginning with *y- with similar meanings: *yan- ‘to say, to speak’ (see 
above), *yo- ‘to say’ (cf. Ehret 1995:471, no. 991), *yah- ‘to respond, to 
speak out in response’ (cf. Ehret 1995:472, no. 996), *ya- ‘to call, to 
speak’ (cf. Orél—Stolbova 1995:534, no. 2564). 

Proto-Dravidian *yan- ‘to say’: Tamil en (enp-, enr-) “to say, to utter, to 
express’, enkai ‘saying’, enpi ‘to make one establish or prove (as a 
statement)’; Malayalam ennuka ‘to sound, to say, to think; to sound thus, 
to appear thus, to be such’ (auxiliary verb); Kota in- (id-) ‘to say (so-and- 
so)’; Toda in- (id-) “to say (so-and-so)’; Kannada en- (end-), ennu, an- 
(and-), annu ‘to say, to speak, to call, to name’, enisu, ennisu, enasu, 
anasu, anisu, annisu “to cause to say, to cause oneself to say, to cause to be 
called, to cause oneself to be called, to be called, to be spoken of”, embu, 
imbu ‘a saying, a word’, enuha, ennike, ennuvike, annuvike ‘saying, 
calling, naming’; Kodagu *enn- (emb-, end-) ‘to say (so-and-so)’; Tulu 
anpini, inpini ‘to say, to speak’, endruni ‘to say fully’; Telugu anu ‘to say, 
to utter, to speak’; Kolami en- (ent-), in- ‘to say (so-and-so), to be said to 
be (so-and-so)’; Naikri en- (ent-) ‘to say’; Naiki (of Chanda) en- (end-) ‘to 
say’; Parji en- (end-, ett-) ‘to say (so-and-so)’; Gadba (Salur) in- ‘to say 
(so-and-so)’; Gondi indana (inj-) “to say, to call’, ind- (itt-), in- ‘to say’; 
Konda in- (ir-) ‘to say’; Pengo in- (ic-) ‘to say’; Manda in- (ic-) ‘to say’; 
Kui inba- (is-) “to say, to be articulate’; Kuwi injali, innai, in- (icc-) ‘to 
say’; Malto ane “to think, to say, or do thus’; Kurux anna ‘to say, to tell, to 
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salute as, to point out, to designate’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:84, no. 868. 
McAlpin (1971:96) reconstructs Proto-Dravidian *en- ‘to say’ and Proto- 
Elamo-Dravidian *en- ‘to say’. The Elamite (Middle Elamite and Royal 
Achaemenid Elamite) cognate is na- ‘to say’ (cf. Achaemenid Elamite 
na-an-gi ‘I said’, na-an-ri ‘he says; he said’, na-um-be ‘they say; they 
said’, etc.). McAlpin notes: “[p]resumably the P[roto-]El[amite] form is 
*ena-". 


Buck 1949:18.21 speak, talk; 18.22 say; 18.26 word. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:599— 600, no. 473; Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.1:280—281, no. 146, “jAna 
“to talk’; Dolgopolsy 2008, no. 2635, #yan[h|2]V (or *?2ünh|?V ??) ‘to speak, to 
say’. 


788. Proto-Nostratic root *yaw- (~ *yaw-): 
(vb.) *yaw- *to produce young"; 
(n.) *yaw-a ‘youth, young person, child’; (adj.) ‘young’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *yaw- ‘to produce young’: Egyptian iwr ‘to conceive a 
child, to become pregnant’; Coptic 66 [wa] ‘to conceive a child, to become 
pregnant’, (qualitative) eet [eer] ‘to be pregnant’. Hannig 1995:36; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:9 and 1926—1963.1:56; Gardiner 1957:552; 
Faulkner 1962:13; Vycichl 1983:248; Cerny 1976:227. Proto-Cushitic 
*yaw- ~ *yuw- ‘child’ > Proto-Rift *ya- ‘child’ > Burunge (pl.) ya?ay 
‘children’; K’wadza yo?o ‘child’. Ehret 1980:384 (according to Ehret, 
Alagwa hati ‘child’, ha?ay ‘children’ are from a different root). Chadic: 
Ngizim ?yawu “to bear, to give birth (human, animal, plant)’; Hausa 
yaaroo ‘boy, child’, ?yáá ‘daughter’; Higi Nkafa ye ‘to give birth’; 
Matakam ya ‘to give birth’; Musgoy ye ‘to give birth’; Kabalay yaya ‘to 
give birth’; Somray ya ‘to give birth’. Schuh 1981:178; Jungraithmayr— 
Ibriszimow 1994.1:193 *yw ~ *wy ‘to give birth’ and II:74—75 and 
II:160—161. Ehret 1995:476, no. 1004, *yaw- ‘to produce young’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *yew-/*yow-/*yu- '(adj.) young; (n.) youth, young 
person’ in: *yuwen-, *yuwnkos ‘young’; *yuwmtl-eA, -os, -is “youth, 
young person’: Sanskrit yuvan-, yün- ‘young, youthful; young man’, 
yuvati-h ‘young woman’, yuvakd-h ‘youthful’; Avestan yvan-, yün- ‘youth, 
young man’; Latin iuvencus ‘(adj.) young; (n.) a young man’, iuvenca ‘a 
young woman, a maiden’, iuventa ‘youth’, iuvenis ‘(adj.) young, youthful; 
(n.) a young man, a young woman, one in the prime of life (between the 
ages of 20 and 45)’, iuventas ‘youth, the time of youth’, iuventus ‘youth, 
prime of life’; Umbrian iuengar (acc. pl. iuenga, iveka) ‘a young cow, 
heifer’, (dat. pl.) iouies ‘young men’ (acc. pl. iouie); Old Irish oac, óac 
‘young’ (comparative da, superlative óam), óetiu, oítiu ‘youth’; Old 
Cornish iouenc ‘young’; Breton iaouank ‘young’ (comparative iaou); 
Welsh ieuanc ‘young’ (comparative iau); Gothic juggs ‘young’, junda 
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‘youth’; Old Icelandic ungr “young”, Faroese ungur ‘young’; Norwegian 
ung ‘young’ Swedish ung ‘young’; Danish ung ‘young’; Old English 
geong ‘young, youthful’, geogop ‘(period of) youth; young persons, youth; 
new-born animals’; Old Frisian jung ‘young’, jogethe ‘youth’; Old Saxon 
jung ‘young’, jugud ‘youth’; Dutch jong ‘young’, jeugd ‘youth’; Old High 
German jung ‘young’ (New High German jung), jugund ‘youth, 
adolescence’ (New High German Jugend); Lithuanian jdunas ‘young’; 
Latvian jatins ‘young’; Old Church Slavic juno ‘young’. Pokorny 
1959:510—511 “ieu- ‘young’ (positive *iuwen- [: “iiin-|, comparative 
*ieu-ios); Walde 1927—1932.1:200—201 “ieu- (positive *iuuen- [: *iün-], 
comparative “ieu-ios), Mann 1984—1987:447 *ieunos (*ieunos, *ieuanos, 
-is) “young”, 447 *ieunta (*ieunta, *ieunata, *iuunta) “early life, youth’, 
448 “ieunkos (*iounk-, *iuunk-) ‘young creature, young person’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:655 “h,ieu- ‘young’ and 655—656 *h,iuh,-n-kos 
‘youth’; Watkins 1985:79 *yeu- (suffixed zero-grade form *yuwen-) and 
2000:103 *yeu- ‘vital force, youthful vigor’ (suffixed zero-grade form 
*yuwen-); Vendryès 1959— :O-18, Ernout—Meillet 1979:330—331; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:735—736 *iuuen-; De Vaan 2008:317— 
318; Orél 2003:207 Proto-Germanic *jungalingaz, 207—208 *jungaz, 208 
*jungon; Kroonen 2013:274—275 Proto-Germanic *junga- “young” and 
276 *ju(w)unpi- ‘youth’; Feist 1939:303—304 “#iuwakos, *iuupkós and 
304—305 “iuunta, *iuuntís; Lehmann 1986:212 *yeHw- and 213; De 
Vries 1977:635 “yuuen-, Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I::414—415; Onions 
1966:1021 *juwen-, *jün-; Klein 1971:838 *yuwnkós; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:205—206; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:335 “iuun-kos, Kluge—Seebold 
1989:342 and 343 *ju(w)n-; Derksen 2008:208 *h,i-eu-Hn-o-; Smoczynski 
2007.1:230—231; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:190—191; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.111:23---24, Bartholomae 1904:1305. 


Buck 1949:14.14 young. 


789. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *yiw-a (~ *yew-a) ‘grain’: 


A. Proto-Indo-European *yewo- ‘grain’: Sanskrit yáva-h ‘grain, barley’; 


Avestan yava- “grain”, Greek (f. pl.) Cent ‘grain, spelt’; Lithuanian jdvas 
(pl. javai) ‘grain, crop’. Pokorny 1959:512 “ieyo- ‘grain’; Walde 1927— 
1932.::202—203 *ieuo-; Mann 1984—1987:448—449 “ieuos, -es- 
(*ieui(a)-) ‘a grain (barley, spelt)’; Mallory—Adams 1997:236 *iéuos ~ 
*iéuom “grain (particularly barley?)’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:655— 
656, II:928 *jewo- and 1995.1:565, 1:821 *yewo- ‘barley’; Watkins 1985:79 
*yewo- 2000:103 *yewo- ‘grain’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:9—10; 
Boisacq 1950:307 *jeu-ia; Beekes 2010.1:496—497 *ieuh,-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:397; Hofmann 1966:102 *ieu-ia; Frisk 1970—1973.1:608— 
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609 *ieuo-; Smoczynski 2007.1:232; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:192; Derksen 
2015:210 *ieu-o-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:407—409 “ieuh,-. 
Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *yewd (> Proto-Finno-Votyak “yiiwd) “grain” 
> Finnish jyvä ‘grain’; Mordvin juv ‘husk, chaff; oats’; Votyak / Udmurt 
ju, d'u ‘grain, crop’. Collinder 1955:130 and 1977:142; Rédei 1986— 
1988:633---634 *jewd (> *yiiwd); Joki 1973:265. 


Buck 1949:8.42 grain. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:596, no. 469. 


790. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *yor-a “set of two, group of two; a pair of ...' (> ‘two’): 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil irantu, (coll.) rentu ‘two’, irantam, irantavatu ‘second’, 
iranai “couple, pair’, irattai “pair, married couple, twins, even numbers’, 
irattaiyar ‘twins’, iratti ‘(vb.) to double; (n.) double quantity’, irattippu 
‘double quantity’, iraffu (iratti-) ‘(vb.) to double (intr), to sound 
alternatively, to wave alternatively (tr.); (n.) doubleness’, iru (before 
consonants), ir (before vowels) (adj.) ‘two’, iru-patu, iru-vatu ‘twenty’, 
iru-nuru ‘two hundred’, irumai ‘twofold state’, iruvar “two persons’, ivv- 
irantu ‘two by two’; Malayalam rantu ‘two’, rant-aka “to be divided, to be 
doubled’, rantam ‘second’, rantikka ‘to be divided, to disagree; to double, 
to multiply’, iratta ‘double, even’, iratti ‘double, twice as much’, irattikka 
‘to double, to multiply’, iru (before consonants), ir (before vowels) (adj.) 
‘two’, iruvar “two persons’, iru-patu ‘twenty’, iru-niiru ‘two hundred’, 
i-rantu “by twos’; Irula randu, rendu ‘two’; Kota eyd ‘two’, ir vard 
‘twenty’, irrva:d ‘by twenties’, i nur ‘two hundred’; Toda e-d ‘two’, i fo0 
‘twenty’, i nur ‘two hundred’, ir or “two years’, ity ‘double, even (of 
numbers)’, im ‘double’, imu ‘twins’, i-styu: ‘twice’; Kannada eradu, erdu, 
erar ‘two’, (ad].) iru, ir, ic, ik ‘two’, irpattu, ippattu ‘twenty’, innuru ‘two 
hundred’, irbar, ibbar, irvar ‘two persons’, irme, imme ‘twice’; Kodagu 
pann-erandi ‘twelve’, iru-vadi ‘twenty’, in-nwri ‘two hundred’; Tulu 
raddu “two things’, raddane “second, middling’, iru, ir (adj.) ‘two, double, 
both’, ir-nüdu ‘two hundred’, irva ‘twenty’, irbadi ‘double’, irvery ‘two 
persons’, irvolu ‘twice’; Koraga eydi ‘two’; Telugu rendu “two things’, 
rendava ‘second, another’, renca ‘two (in gambling)’, renta ‘two ways or 
courses’, retta ‘double, twofold’, retti ‘twice as much’, rettincu ‘to 
double’, rettimpu ‘doubling, double’, pannendu ‘twelve’, iru-vadi, (coll.) 
iru-vai ‘twenty’, in-nuru ‘two hundred’; Kolami irve ‘twenty’; Naikri 
iddar ‘two men’, iral ‘two women’; Naiki (of Chanda) erndi ‘two things’, 
irotel, iroter ‘two men’, ira ‘two women’, ir nàn ‘two days’, erndik ‘two 
years’, erndida ‘twice’; Parji irdu ‘two things’, irul ‘two men’, iral ‘two 
women’, (adj.) ir, irot ‘twice’; Gadba (Ollari) indi “two things’, irul ‘two 
men’, iral ‘two women’, (adj.) ir, iddig ‘two’; Gondi (in most dialects) 
rand ‘two’; Konda ri?-/ri- ‘two’, (f. and neut.) rundi ‘two’, ri?er ‘two 
men’, riza ‘twice’; Pengo ri ‘two’, rikar ‘two men’, rindek ‘two women’, 
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(neut.) rinday ‘two’; Manda ri ‘two’; Kui r7 ‘two’ (adj. preceding noun), 
riaru ‘two men’, rinde, rindi ‘two women or things’ (adj. following noun), 
rihe ‘twice’, riko ‘on two sides’, (dialect spoken by the Kuttia Kandhs of 
Northeast Koraput) ri (adj.) ‘two’; Kuwi rr ‘two’; Kurux irb ‘two persons’, 
irbar, irbarim ‘both’, ér, énd ‘two things’; Malto iwr ‘two persons’; Brahui 
irat ‘two (entities)’, (adj.) ira ‘two’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:46, no. 474; 
Krishnamurti 2003:46 *ir/*ir-, 97 “ir: *ir-u, 159—160 *ir/*ir-V-, 197 
*tr/*ir-V-, and 395 *ir/*ir-V; Caldwell 1913:327. Note: original initial *y- 
was lost in the Dravidian daughter languages except in Old Tamil, where it 
is found before “a in about thirty words (cf. Krishnamurti 2003:142—143, 
§4.5.4.2; Zvelebil 1970:159—160). Consequently, we can envision the 
following phonetic developments in Pre-Proto-Dravidian: *yor- > *yir- > 
*īr- (with a vowel change similar to what is found in Mingrelian Zir-, Zor- 
cited below). 

Proto-Kartvelian *yor- ‘two’: Georgian or-, vor- ‘two’; Mingrelian Zir-, 
Zar- ‘two’; Laz Zu(r)-, $u(r)-, jur- ‘two’; Svan jori, jori, jerbi ‘two’. 
Klimov 1964:149 *jor- and 1998:144—145 *jor- ‘two’; Schmidt 1962:129 
*jor-i; Fáhnrich 1965, 1994:228, and 2007:323—324 *jor-; Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:267— 268 *jor-; Blazek 1999b:82. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *-jarr(an) “set, group of’ (< ‘set of 
two, group of two; a pair of ...”) > Chukchi -jar?an, -jar?- ‘set, group of’; 
Koryak -jacran “set or group of -s’; Alyutor -jarran, (Palana) -jar?an “set 
or group of -s’. Fortescue 2005:411—412. 


22.42. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *w 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
W- W- v-/O- w- w- w- v- 
-W- -W- -V- -W- -W- -W- -V- 
79]. Proto-Nostratic 1st person personal pronoun stem *wa- (— *wa-) ‘I, me; we, 


E) 


us: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *wa- lst person personal pronoun stem: Egyptian (1st sg. 
dependent pronoun) wi ‘I, me; my’. Hannig 1995:179; Gardiner 1957:45, 
843, and 560; Faulkner 1962:56, Erman—Grapow 1921:33 and 1926— 
1963.1:270—271; Loprieno 1995:64. Chadic: Ngizim (1st pl. inclusive) 
wa ‘we, us; our(s)’. Schuh 1981:170. Omotic: Hamer (general, stem-form) 
wo *we', (independent, a-form) wosi, wodi, (dependent, no-form) won; 
(possessive, stem-form) wono ‘ours’, (possessive, a-form) wontia, 
(possessive, na-form) wonna, (possessive no-form) wonno. Bender 2000: 
196; Lydall 1976:414—415. 

Proto-Kartvelian *-we- in: *ck-we-[na] ‘we’, *ck-we-m- ‘my’, *ck-we-n- 
‘our’: Georgian cven ‘we’ (Old Georgian cuen), čem- ‘my’, cven- “our”: 
Mingrelian cki, čkə ‘we’, Ckim- ‘my’, ckin-, ckan- ‘our’; Laz ckun, ckin, 
Sku ‘we’, ckim-, škim- ‘my’, Ckun-, ékin-, Skun-, Skin- ‘our’; Svan Sgwej in: 
(inclusive) gu-sgwej ‘our’, (exclusive) ni-sgwej ‘our’; Sgwi, Sgu in: 
mi-Sgwi, mi-Sgu ‘me’. Jahukyan 1967:96 #c-wen ‘we’; Schmidt 1962:147 
Ckun-, *ckwen-; Klimov 1964:219 *cem- ‘my’, 219—220 *cwen- ‘we’, 
220 *cwen- ‘our’ and 1998:255 *c(w)em- ‘my’, 256 *éwen ‘we’, and 
256—257 *cwen- ‘our’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:434—435 *čem- 
and 436—437 *cwen-; Fühnrich 2007:539—540 *cem- and 541—542 
“Cwen-, Gamkrelidze—Maéavariani 1982:87 (1st pl. inclusive) *cwe-na, 
(1st sg. possessive) *cwe-m-, (1st pl. possessive) *cwe-n-; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:254 (1st pl. inclusive) *c-we-[na] ‘we’, (1st sg. possessive) 
*c-we-m- ‘my’, (Ist pl. possessive) *c-we-n- ‘our’ and 1995.1:221 (1st pl. 
inclusive) *c-we-[na] ‘we’, (1st sg. possessive) *c-we-m- ‘my’, (1st pl. 
possessive) “c-we-n- ‘our’. According to Dolgopolsky (1984:73), *c- was 
the marker of genitive and possessive in Proto-Kartvelian: *cem- “my” (< 
*C(e)-+m(i)), *šwen- ‘thy’ (< *é-+swe-n-). 

Proto-Indo-European *we-/*wo-, *wey- 1st person dual and plural personal 
pronoun stem: Hittite ú-i-e-eš ‘we’; Sanskrit (dual) vam “we two’, (pl.) 
vayam ‘we’; Avestan (dual) va, (pl. vaém ‘we’; Gothic (dual) wit ‘we 
two’, (pl.) weis ‘we’; Old Icelandic vér ‘we’; Swedish vi ‘we’ (Old 
Swedish wi(r)); Danish vi ‘we’; Old English wé ‘we’; Old Frisian wi ‘we’; 
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Old Saxon wi, we ‘we’; Dutch wij ‘we’ (Old Dutch wi, wii, wij); Old High 
German wir ‘we’ (New High German wir); Old Church Slavic (dual) vé 
‘we two’; Tocharian (pl.) A was, B wes ‘we, us’, (dual) B wene ‘we two’. 
Verb endings: Luwian (1st sg.) -wi; Hieroglyphic Luwian (1st sg.) -wi; 
Palaic (1st pl.) -wani; Hittite (1st pl.) -weni, -wani, -wen, -wasta, -wastati, 
-wastat; Sanskrit (1st dual) -vas, -va, -vahe, -vahi; Lithuanian (1st dual) 
-va; Old Church Slavic (lst dual) -vé. Brugmann 1904:407 and 593; 
Szemerényi 1996:217; Fortson 2004:127 *uei-; Burrow 1973:266 and 313; 
Pokorny 1959:1114 (dual) *ué-, (pl.) *uei- ‘we’; Walde 1927—1932.1:220 
*ue-; Mann 1984—1987:1505 “ueies ‘we’, 1527 *ues (*ueies) ‘we’; 
Watkins 1985:73 *we- (suffixed variant form *wei-es) and 2000:95 *we- 
‘we’ (suffixed variant form *wey-es); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:292— 
293 *uei-, *ues-, *ue- and 1995.1:254 *wei-, *wes-, *we- (Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov interpret *wei-, *wes-, *we- as lst person plural inclusive); 
Mallory—Adams 1997:454—455 *uéi ‘we’; Kloekhorst 2008b:1004; Orél 
2003:460 Proto-Germanic *wez ~ *wiz; Kroonen 2013:590—591 Proto- 
Germanic “wiz ‘we’; Feist 1939:560 “uei-es, Lehmann 1986:400 *wey-; 
De Vries 1977:654 *yei-; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I:441; Klein 1971:822; 
Onions 1966:995—996 *wei; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:862; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:795 *wei-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:446—447; Adams 1999:265— 
266 *wei-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.I:547 *uei-; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.111:147. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:602, no. 475; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2555, *wVyV 


E] 


792. Proto-Nostratic sentence particle *wa- (— *wa-) ‘and, also, but; like, as’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *wa sentence particle: ‘and, also, but’: Proto-Semitic *wa 


sentence particle: “and, also, but’? > Akkadian u ‘and’; Hebrew wa [1] ‘and, 
also, even, and indeed, with, and in addition, but’; Phoenician -w ‘and’; 
Syriac wa ‘and, also, for, but, however, since, because, that, in order that, 
then, or, even, again’; Ugaritic w ‘and’; Arabic wa ‘and, and also, with’; 
Sabaean w “and, together with, but’; Soqotri wə- ‘and’; Harsüsi w(e)- 
‘and’; Mehri w- w, aw, wa ‘and’; Geez / Ethiopic wa- [@-] ‘and’; Tigre wä 
‘and’; Harari -wa ‘and’; Gurage (Selti, Masqan, Zway) -wa, (Wolane) -wä 
‘and’. D. Cohen 1970— :473—480; Klein 1987:189; Leslau 1963:157, 
1979:639, and 1987:602; Zammit 2002:425. 

Kartvelian: Georgian -ve enclitic particle. 

Proto-Indo-European *we, *u sentence particle: ‘and, also, but; like, as’: 
Sanskrit va ‘like, as’, va “as, like, just, even, indeed’, iva (iva) ‘like, so, 
just so, just, exactly, indeed, very’, u “and, also, further’, uta ‘and, also’; 
Greek 1-01e (< *n[F]é-vts) ‘as, like as’, dte ‘when, at the time when, 
whenever, so often as, since, seeing that’; Latin ut, uti ‘how?, as, when, 
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while, since, where, that, in order that’; Umbrian ute, ote ‘but’; Gothic 
enclitic particle -u; Tocharian B wa ‘therefore, nevertheless’, wat ‘or, 
rather than’, wai ‘and’ (conjoins only nouns). Pokorny 1959:73—75 *au-, 
*y- “that, other’; Walde 1927--1932.1:187--189 *u- (: *ue-, *uo- and 
*au-); Mann 1984—1987:1473 *u a sentence particle: ‘and, also’, 1482 
*ute, “uta, *uti, *ut a sentence particle, 1496 “ue (Tue, “ua, *u) enclitic: 
‘and, but, or, also, so, indeed’; Watkins 1985:4 *au- and 2000:6 *au- 
pronominal base appearing in particles and adverbs; Beekes 2010.1:485 
and I:527; Boisacq 1950:299; Hofmann 1966:99, Frisk 1970—1973.1:595 
and 1:646; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:388—389 and 1:418; Feist 1939:508; 
Lehmann 1986:370 *au-, *u-; Adams 1999:575 *we, 575—576 *we-tu, 
and 611 “we + the particle *e; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:540 “ue: 
Mayrhofer 1956--1980.111:180. Note: The sentence particle *we, “u 
should be differentiated from the pronominal base *hew- [*haw-]. 

D. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) aj ‘again; also, too’, aji ‘yet, still’, 
(Northern / Tundra) waaj ‘again; also, too’, waji ‘yet, still’, wajin ‘soon, 
immediately’, wajide(k) ‘more’. Nikolaeva 2006:450. 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *wela(w) “at least? > Chukchi 
welew ‘at least’; Koryak wal/u ‘at least’. Chukotian loan in Kamchadal / 
Itelmen welknu ‘at least’. Fortescue 2005:325. Proto-Chukotian *wælæð 
“even if?” > Chukchi weler, welet “although, enough’; Kerek wal/aj(ram) 
‘anyway, even so’; Koryak walat ‘thanks, fine’; Alyutor walat ‘even (if)’. 
Chukotian loan in Kamchadal / Itelmen welk ‘nonetheless, as if, only’. 
Fortescue 2005:325—326. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:603, no. 477; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2452, *wa ‘also, 
same’ ([in descendant languages] — ‘and’). 


793. Proto-Nostratic root *wat- (~ *waf-): 
(vb.) *waf- “to call, to cry out, to shout’; 
(n.) *wat-a ‘cry, howl, clamor, shout, noise’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *waf- ‘to call, to cry out, to shout’: Proto-Semitic 
(reduplicated) *waf-wat- “to cry out, to shout, to howl’ > Arabic wafwafa 
‘to howl, to yelp, to bark, to bay’; Geez / Ethiopic wawwaa [@a0], 
wawwa?a [@@-h] ‘to clamor, to raise a shout, to shout loudly, to cry aloud, 
to howl, to roar, to wail’, wawwa°a [@@94], wawwata [@@-%] ‘clamor, 
shout, noise, cry, thunder’; Tigre wáw*a, wd°a ‘to cry loudly’; Amharic 
wa, wawa ‘sound of a crow’; Gurage wawat ‘crow’. Leslau 1987:623; D. 
Cohen 1970— :572—573. Egyptian wf? ‘to cry out, to conjure, to curse, 
to blaspheme’; Coptic wa [oya] ‘blasphemy’. Hannig 1995:182; Faulkner 
1962:57; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:279; Vycichl 1983:229; Cerny 
1976:208. Proto-East Cushitic *waf- “to shout, to call, to invite’ > Saho 
waf- ‘to shout, to call, to invite’; Somali waf- ‘to shout, to call, to invite’; 
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Rendille wah- ‘to shout, to call, to invite’; Dasenech ve?- ‘to shout, to call, 
to invite’; Elmolo we?- ‘to shout, to call, to invite’; Galla / Oromo waa-m- 
“to shout, to call, to invite’; Dullay of- ‘to shout, to call, to invite’. Sasse 
1979:42; Heine 1978:76. Central Cushitic: Bilin wa” y- ‘to cry, to shout’; 
Kemant aw y- “to cry, to shout’; Awngi / Awiya awdy n- “to cry, to shout’. 
Appleyard 2006:50. Proto-Southern Cushitic *waaf- “to curse, to revile’ > 
Asa wa?am- “to curse, to revile’; Dahalo waa*- ‘to curse, to revile’. Ehret 
1980:313. Proto-Chadic *wa- ‘to call’ > Bachama wd ‘to call’; Mubi waa 
‘to call’; Tumak wag ‘to call’. Newman 1977:23; Jungraithmayr— 
Ibriszimow 1994.11:58---59. Ehret 1995:470, no. 990, *waaf- ‘to yell’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil vanku (vanki-) ‘to call, to abuse, to reproach’; Kannada 
banku ‘cry of a dog’; Telugu vágu ‘to sound, to ring, to chatter, to babble’; 
Gondi vén- ‘to sound (bell)’, vénc- ‘to ring (bell)’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:483, no. 5337. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *weffi- [*watfi-]/*woffi- > *wa-/*wo- ‘to call, to cry 
out’: Greek yh (< *Faya) “sound, noise’; Latin vagio “to cry, to whimper’; 
Gothic wopjan ‘to call, to cry out’; Old Icelandic wpa ‘to cry, to shout; to 
call, to cry out (to someone)’, óp ‘shout, shouting; crying, weeping’; Old 
English wépan ‘to weep’ (past participle wopen), wop ‘weeping’; Old 
Frisian wepa ‘to cry aloud’; Old Saxon wopian ‘to bewail'; Old High 
German wuoffen, wuofan ‘to bewail’, wuof ‘weeping, sobbing’; Old 
Church Slavic vabljo, vabiti ‘to call, to entice’. Rix 1998a:606 *ueh;g^- “to 
call, to cry out, to shriek’; Pokorny 1959:1109 “yab- “to call, to cry’, 1110 
*udg- “to call, to shriek’, and 1110 “wagh- ‘to shriek’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:217 *uab-, E214—215 “uag-, and 1:215 *uagh-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1483 *uabio ‘to shout, to call’; Watkins 1985 *wab- and 2000:94 
*wab- “to cry, to scream’; Mallory—Adams 1997:89 “ueh,b- ‘to cry, to 
scream’; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:418; Frisk 1970---1973.1:646--647, 
Boisacq 1950:331 *(s)udgh-; Beekes 2010.1:528 *(s)ueh;gh-; Hofmann 
1966:110; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1::725—726 *udg(h)-; *udg-, 
*uab-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:711, De Vaan 2008:651 (?) *ueh;- ‘to cry’; 
Orél 2003:470 Proto-Germanic *wopjanan I, 470 *wopjanan II; Feist 
1939:572 *uà-; Lehmann 1986:409 *wa-; De Vries 1977:419 and 684; 
Onions 1966:998 Common Germanic *wop-; Klein 1971:823 *wap-, 
*wab-,*iip-, *iib-; Derksen 2008:511—512 *ueh;b- or *ueh;b-. 


Buck 1949:18.13 shout, cry out. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2473, *waHIV *to cry, 
to speak’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:605— 606, no. 481. 


794. Proto-Nostratic root *wad- (~ *wad-): 
(vb.) *wad- ‘to take, to lead, to carry, to bring’; 
(n.) *wad-a ‘the act of taking, leading, carrying, bringing’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *wad- ‘to take away, to lead, to carry off, to bring’: Proto- 
Semitic *wad-ay- ‘to take away, to carry off or away, to lead to, to bring’ > 
Arabic wada (inf. tawdiya-t) ‘to carry one off; to send, to bring, to lead to’; 
Sheri / Jibbali wudi ‘to take away’; Harsüsi awéd ‘to turn away’; Mehri 
awodi “to take away’. D. Cohen 1970— :500. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*wad- “to carry’ > K'wadza walit- “to wear’; Asa wades- “to lift, to carry’; 
Dahalo wad-, wadat- ‘to carry’. Ehret 1980:311. [Ehret 1995:455, no. 954, 
*wad- ‘to move’.] 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *wed- ‘to go away’: Georgian ved-, vid- ‘to go away’; 
Mingrelian id- ‘to go away’; Laz id- ‘to go away’. Schmidt 1962:108; 
Klimov 1964:84 *wid- ‘to start, to leave’ and 1998:51 *wed- : *wid- ‘to 
go, to walk’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:130—131 *wed-; Fahnrich 
2007:158 *wed-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *wed'-/*wod^- “to lead, to bring, to carry’: Hittite 
(3rd sg. pres.) u-i-da-(a-)iz-zi, u-wa-da-az-zi “to bring, to carry’; Avestan 
vadayeiti “to lead, to draw, to pull, to drag’; Old Irish fedid ‘to lead, to 
bring’; Lithuanian vedu, vesti “to lead, to guide, to direct, to conduct, to 
marry’; Old Church Slavic vedo, vesti ‘to lead, to take’; Russian vodit' 
[BoquTb] ‘to lead, to conduct’; Czech vedu, vesti “to lead, to conduct’, 
voditi ‘to lead, to conduct’. Rix 1998a:600 *ued^- ‘to lead’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:255--256 *uedh-; Pokorny 1959:1115—1116 *uedh- ‘to lead’; 
Mann 1984—1987:1497 “uedh- “to lead, to bring, to carry’, 1559 *uodhos, 
-à; *uodhmn- ‘lead, front; leader, head’; Mallory—Adams 1997:346 
*hyued(h,)- ‘to lead, to take to wife’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:756 
*Hued[^]- and 1995.1:658 *Hwed"- ‘to lead away, to carry off a bride (by 
force)’; Kloekhorst 2008b:1009—1010; Derksen 2008:517 *ued'-, 523 
*uodh-, and 2015:599 *ued*-; Smoczynhski 2007.1:743—743; Fraenkel 
1962---1965.11:1231---1232. 

D. Proto-Uralic *wetd- ‘to take, to guide, to lead, to carry’: Finnish vetd- “to 
pull, to draw, to haul, to drag”, Estonian veda- “to draw, to pull, to tug, to 
haul’; Mordvin (Erza) ved'a-, viti- ‘to take, to guide, to lead’; Cheremis / 
Mari wüde-, wide- ‘to guide, to lead, to carry’; Hungarian vezet- ‘to lead, to 
guide’, vezer ‘leader’; (?) Yurak Samoyed / Nenets waada-, wada- “to pull, 
to drag; to train, to raise; to produce, to give birth to; to feed, to nourish; to 
cultivate’, waadalpi-, wadalpa- ‘to lead’; (?) Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan 
bada- ‘to feed, to nourish (a child)’; (?) Yenisei Samoyed / Enets (Hantai) 
bara-, (Baiha) bada- ‘to feed, to nurture, to breed’; (?) Selkup Samoyed 
kuoda- ‘to breed, to nurse, to tend’; (?) Kamassian beda-, buda- “to feed, 
to nourish’. Collinder 1955:67, 1965:32, and 1977:84; Joki 1973:344— 
345; Rédei 1986—1988:569—570 *wetd-; Sammallahti 1988:551 *wetd- 
‘to pull’; Janhunen 1977b:172 *wata-. 
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Buck 1949:10.61 carry (bear); 10.62 bring; 10.64 lead (vb.); 12.18 leave. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:601, no. 474; Hakola 2000:214, no. 958; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 2462, *wedhA “to cause to go’ (‘to drive, to lead)’. 


795. Proto-Nostratic root *wah- (~ *wah-): 
(vb.) *wah- “to strike, to stab, to wound’; 
(n.) *wah-a ‘wound, scar; knife, sword, blade, spear(head)’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *wah- ‘to strike, to stab, to wound’: Egyptian wh? ‘to hew 
or cut stone, to reap (crops), to pluck (flowers, plants)’, whs ‘to cut off 
(hair), to kill (rebels), to quell (tumult)’, wh” ‘to wound, to stab with a 
knife, to sting (of a scorpion)’, whi-t, wh-t ‘scorpion’; Coptic wo?ohe 
[oyoo2e] (< *wa3ha-t < *wahha-t) ‘scorpion’. Hannig 1995:209, 210, and 
212; Faulkner 1962:66 and 67; Erman—Grapow 1921:39 and 1926— 
1963.1:346, 1:347, and 1:351; Vycichl 1983:242; Cerny 1976:223. Central 
Chadic: Gisiga wah- ‘to break’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *wahar- ‘large 
blade’ > Ma'a kawahd ‘knife’, muwahd ‘sword’; Dahalo wáraha (with 
metathesis of -h- and -r-) ‘spear, spearhead’. Ehret 1980:312, no. 10, 
*warah- ‘large blade’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:524, no. 2509, *wah- ‘to 
break’; Ehret 1995:457, no. 960, *wah- ‘to cut’ (Proto-Cushitic *wahr- or 
*warh- ‘large blade’). 

B. Proto-Indo-European *wehh- [*wahh-]/*wohh- > *wa-/*wo- “to strike, to 
wound’: Greek adm (< *àFa-) ‘to hurt, to damage’, ämm (for “aam < 
*aFatm) ‘bane, ruin’, (Homeric) dte (< *óFateMid) ‘wound, scar’; 
Lithuanian votis ‘ulcer’; Latvian vats ‘wound’. Pokorny 1959:1108 “ua-, 
“yo-, “ua- ‘to strike, to wound’; Walde 1927--1932.1:211 *ua-, *uo-, 
*ua-; Boisacq 1950:96 and 1084 *auo-; Hofmann 1966:27 and 431; Frisk 
1970—1973.E2, 1:178, and II:1153; Chantraine 1968---1980.1:3 #wa- and 
1I:1305—1306; Beekes 2010.1:3 */euh; and L162—163; Smoczyhski 
2007.1:767—768; Derksen 2015:510 (Derksen rejects the comparison of 
Lithuanian votis ‘ulcer’ with Greek dam ‘to hurt, to damage") ; Fraenkel 
1962---1965.11:1275. 

C. (?) Altaic: Proto-Tungus “wa- ‘to kill > Evenki wā- ‘to kill’; Lamut / 
Even wa- ‘to kill’; Negidal wā- ‘to kill’; Manchu wa- ‘to kill, to slay’; 
Spoken Manchu (Sibo) va- “to kill’; Orok wa- ‘to kill’; Nanay / Gold wa- 
‘to kill’; Oroch wa- ‘to kill’; Udihe wa- ‘to kill’; Solon wa- ‘to kill’. Note: 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:512—513) derive Proto-Tungus *wa- 
‘to kill’ from Proto-Altaic *epo ‘to hunt, to kill’, assuming that *wa- = 
*eba-. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak do not reconstruct initial *w- for Proto- 
Altaic. The tentative inclusion of the Tungus material here follows Illic- 
Svityé (1965:330), who reconstructs Proto-Altaic *ua-. 
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Buck 1949:4.85 wound (sb.); 9.21 strike (hit, beat). Illi¢-Svityé 1965:330 
*wa/h/a “to beat (‘OuTb’); Bomhard--Kerns 1994:617—618, no. 497; 
Greenberg 2002:188---189, no. 435. 


796. Proto-Nostratic root *wak’- (~ *wak’-): 
(vb.) *wak’- “to rouse, to stir up, to excite’; 
(n.) *wak’-a ‘energy, vigor, strength, power, might’ 


A. 


(?) Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *wak -at?- (~ *yak’-at’y-) ‘to be awake, to 
awaken, to arouse, to stir up’ > Hebrew yakas [Y 27] “to be awake’, yakes 
[Yp] ‘awake’; Ugaritic ykg “to be alert’; Arabic yakiza ‘to be awake, to 
wake up, to awaken, to arouse, to stir up, to provoke’; Sabaean mykz(m) 
‘sleeplessness, insomnia’; Mehri awoked ‘to awaken’; Sheri / Jibbali okud 
‘to wake’; Harsusi awkawd “to wake, to awaken’. Murtonen 1989:220; D. 
Cohen 1970— :604—605 *w/yqt; Klein 1987:263. 

Proto-Indo-European *wek’-/*wok’- “to rouse, to stir up, to excite, to 
awaken’: Sanskrit vajayati ‘to incite’, vaja-h ‘strength, vigor, energy; 
contest, conflict, battle’, vdjra-h ‘(Indra’s) weapon, thunderbolt’; Avestan 
vazro ‘cudgel’, vazista- ‘greatly endowed with strength’; Latin vegeo ‘to 
stir up, to quicken, to excite’, vigilo ‘to be awake, to keep awake, to 
watch’, vegetus ‘lively, vigorous, fresh’, vigil ‘wakeful, watchful, alert’; 
Gothic wakan ‘to wake, to be awake’, bairh-wakan “to stay awake, to keep 
watch’, us-wakjan ‘to wake up’, wahtwo ‘watch’, wokains ‘watch’; Old 
Icelandic vaka ‘to be awake, to keep awake’, vakna ‘to awake, to wake up’, 
vakr ‘watchful, alert, wakeful’, vekja ‘to awaken, to arouse from sleep’, 
vokull ‘wakeful, vigilant’; Swedish vaka ‘to be awake’, väcka ‘to awaken’; 
Danish vakker ‘vigorous, fine, brave’; Old English wacan ‘to awaken, to 
arise’, wacian ‘to be awake or active, to keep awake, to keep watch’, 
wacor, waccer ‘watchful, vigilant’, wacol ‘awake, watchful, vigilant’, 
weecce “keeping awake, vigil; watch’, wacen, wacon ‘keeping awake, 
watching (over), guarding’; Old Frisian wakia ‘to be awake’; Old Saxon 
wakon ‘to be awake’, wahta ‘watch, guard’; Dutch waken ‘to be awake’, 
wakker ‘awake’; Old High German wahhen, wahhon ‘to be awake’ (New 
High German wachen), wecchen ‘to cause to wake up’ (New High German 
wecken), wachal ‘awake’, wahta ‘watch, guard’ (New High German 
Wacht). Rix 1998a:601--602 *ueg- ‘to become awake, lively, powerful, 
strong’; Pokorny 1959:1117—1118 *ueg- ‘to be lively, to be strong’, 
*uog-ro-s “powerful, strong’; Walde 1927—1932.1:246—247 *ue$-; Mann 
1984—1987:1499 *ueger- (*uegar-) ‘to rouse; lively’, 1499 *yvego, -eið ‘to 
rouse, to make move, to move’, 1560 *uogeros (*uogar-, *uogr-) ‘alert, 
lusty, mighty’, 1560 “uogeio ‘to rouse, to stir’, 1560 *uogtos ‘watch, 
watchful’; Watkins 1985:74 *weg- and 2000:95 *weg- ‘to be strong, 
lively’; Mallory—Adams 1997:550 *ueg- ‘strong’; Walde—Hofmann 
1965--1972.11:741 and II:788; Ernout—Meillet 1979:716—717; De Vaan 
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2008:657—658; Orél 2003:441—442 Proto-Germanic *wakénan, 442 
*wakjanan, 442 *waknenan ~ *waknojanan, 442 *wakon 442 *wakraz, 
442 *wakrojanan, 442 *wakulaz; Kroonen 2013:568 Proto-Germanic 
*wakan- ‘to awaken’, 568 *wakjan- ‘to awaken’, and 568 *wakra- ‘alert, 
awake'; Feist 1939:547—548; Lehmann 1986:392; De Vries 1977:639, 
639—640, 652, and 673, Falk—Torp 1903---1906.11:421, Klein 1971:819 
and 822; Onions 1966:989 and 994; Vercoullie 1898:317; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:427—428; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:828 and 842; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:771 and 780; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1II:126 and III:182. 
Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *wdke ‘strength, power’ > Finnish väki 
‘people, folk, men; force’, väkevä “strong, powerful’, vdkevyys “strength, 
power, intensity’; Estonian vdgi (gen. sg. vde) “power, strength, might; 
army’; Lapp / Saami viekká (adv. of degree) ‘fairly, rather’, (adj.) ‘rather 
large, rather important, strong’, (Kola) wikk ‘power; army’ (perhaps 
influenced by Finnish); Mordvin vij ‘power; crowd’; Cheremis / Mari wi, 
wij ‘power’; Votyak / Udmurt kat'-vi ‘power, force, might’; Vogul / Mansi 
wod, waag ‘power’; Ostyak / Xanty wóg ‘power’. Collinder 1955:124— 
125 and 1977:136; Rédei 1986—1988:563 *wdke; Décsy 1990:110 *väkä 
“power”, Sammallahti 1988:551 *wdaki ‘power’. 


Buck 1949:4.63 wake; 4.81 strong, mighty, powerful. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
621—622, no. 499; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2464, *wak¢é (= *wákté ?) “strong, 
vigorous; strength’; Illié-Svityó 1965:364 *wdka ‘strong’ (cuwibnbrit). 


797. Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (~ *wal-): 
(vb.) *wal- ‘to be or become strong’; 
(n.) *wal-a ‘strength, power’ 


A. Afrasian: Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo walk’a ‘strength, power’, 


B. 


walk’a-beelo ‘lacking strength, tired, weak’. Hudson 1989:400. 

Dravidian: Tamil val ‘strong, hard, forceful, skilful’, vallamai, vallam, 
vallai ‘strength’, vali ‘(vb.) to be strong, hard; to compel; (n.) strength, 
power’, valiya ‘strong, big’, valuppu ‘firmness, strength’, valu ‘(vb.) to be 
strong or hard; (n.) strength, skill, ability’; Malayalam val, valu, valiya 
‘strong, powerful, great’, valluka ‘to be able, strong’; Kannada bal ‘to 
grow strong or firm’, bali ‘to increase; to grow; to grow strong, stout; to 
become tight, firm, hard; to increase (tr.); to make strong, firm’, bal(u), 
bolu ‘strength, firmness, bigness, greatness, abundance, excess’, balisu ‘to 
make strong’; Tulu bala ‘strength’, Kodagu bala ‘strength, power’, ballyé 
‘great’; Telugu vali ‘big, large’, valamu ‘largeness, stoutness’, baliyu ‘to 
grow fat, to increase’, baluvu ‘strength, intensity; heavy, great, excessive, 
big, strong, severe’; Gadba valan ‘thick, stout’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:476—477, no. 5276; Krishnamurti 2003:394 *wal ‘strong’. 
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C. Proto-Indo-European *wal- “to be strong’: Latin valeo ‘to be strong’; Old 
Irish fain-, foln- (in deponent forms) ‘to rule’, flaith (< *wlati-) ‘lordship’; 
Welsh gwledig ‘prince’, gwlad ‘country’; Gothic waldan ‘to rule, to 
govern’; Old Icelandic valda ‘to wield, to rule over’, vald ‘power, 
authority’; Swedish vdla ‘to cause, to be the cause of’; Old English 
geweald ‘power’, wealdan ‘to have control over, to wield (weapon); to 
govern; to possess; to cause’, gewealden ‘under control, subjected’, 
wealdend ‘ruler, king, controller’, gewieldan ‘to overpower, to subdue, to 
domesticate’, wielde ‘strong, victorious’; Old Frisian walda ‘to have power 
over, to rule over’, wald “power, control’; Old Saxon waldan ‘to rule, to 
have control over, to govern’, giwald ‘power, control’; Old High German 
waltan ‘to rule, to govern’ (New High German walten), giwalt ‘power, 
control’ (New High German Gewalt); Lithuanian valdaü, valdyti ‘to 
govern’, valdonas ‘ruler, lord, master’; Old Church Slavic v/ado, vlasti ‘to 
tule’, v/aste ‘power’; Tocharian A wäl, B walo ‘king’, A/B wlaw- “to 
control’, B wawlawar, wlawalrie ‘control’. Rix 1998a:617—618 *uelH- ‘to 
be strong, to have control or power over’; Pokorny 1959:1111—1112 
*ual-, *ual-d(h)- ‘to be strong’; Walde 1927--1932.1:219 *ual-; Mann 
1984—1987:1488 *ual- ‘good, strong, able’, 1488 *ualdh-, 1509—1510 
*uel- ‘big, great; greater, stronger; to be big, to be strong, to be able; 
greatly, strongly, very’, 1552 “uldh- ‘to grow strong, to thrive’, 1570— 
1571 *uoldh- ‘to rule, to control, to possess’; Watkins 1985:73—74 *wal- 
and 2000:95 *wal- ‘to be strong’; Mallory—Adams 1997:490 *ual- ‘to be 
strong, to rule; De Vaan 2008:651—652; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.11:727---728, Ernout—Meillet 1979:711—712 *wele-; Orél 2003:443 
Proto-Germanic *waldan, 443 *waldanan, 443 *waldaz, 443 *waldigaz ~ 
*waldugaz, 443 *waldiz, 443 *waldjan, 443 *waldon; Kroonen 2013:569 
Proto-Germanic *waldan- ‘to rule over, to have authority over’; Feist 
1939:548 *ual-; Lehmann 1986:392 *wal-, *wal-dh-; De Vries 1977:640; 
Onions 1966:1006 *wal-; Klein 1971:827—828 *wal-dh-, extended form 
of *wal-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:428, Kluge—Mitzka 1977:835—836 
“ual-, Kluge—Seebold 1989:776; Adams 1999:581—582 and 617 *wi- 
eh,-w-; Van Windekens 1976--1982.1:554 *uel- and 1:576--577 “wla, 
Fraenkel 1962--1965.11:1188--1189, Smoczynski 2007.1:730—731; 
Derksen 2008:524, 526, and 2015:485—486 *uolh,-d'-. 

D. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) wola- “to force’. Nikolaeva 2006:457. 


Buck 1949:4.81 strong, mighty, powerful; 19.31 rule (vb.), govern. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:610--611, no. 487; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.11:109—110, no. 350, 
*wol<a> ‘big’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2469, *walV ‘to be strong, to be able’. 


798. Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (~ *wal-): 
(vb.) *wal- ‘to pull (out)’; 
(n.) *wal-a *pulling, dragging" 
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A. 


Dravidian: Tamil vali ‘to draw, to pull, to row’, vali, valippu ‘pulling, 
dragging, spasm, convulsion’; Malayalam vali ‘drawing, pull, tug, spasm’, 
valikka ‘to draw, to drag, to row, to have spasms’, valippikka ‘to cause to 
pull’, valippu ‘drawing, pulling, spasm’, valiyuka ‘to be drawn, to extend, 
to have spasmodic pain’; Kodagu bali- ‘to snatch, to pull’; Koraga bali- ‘to 
pull’; Kui velba (ves-) ‘(vb.) to pull, to pull up; (n.) pulling’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:477, no. 5282. 

Proto-Indo-European *wel-/*wol-/*w]- ‘to draw, to pull, to tear out’: Latin 
vello ‘to pluck, to pull, to tear out’; Lithuanian velku, vilkti ‘to drag, to 
pull’; Old Church Slavic v/éko, vlésti ‘to draw, to drag’; Avestan (in 
compounds) varak- ‘to draw’; (?) Gothic wilwan ‘to plunder’, wilwa 
‘robber’. Rix 1998a:620 *uelk- “to drag, to draw, to pull’; Pokorny 
1959:1144—1145 “uel- ‘to tear’, 1145 “uelk- ‘to pull’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:304—305 *wel- and 1:305 *uelk-; Mann 1984—1987:1509 *uel- ‘to 
snatch, to tug’, 1511 *welk- ‘to pull, to tug, to jerk’, 1512 *uelumn- “pull, 
tear, jerk; fleece’, 1512 *ueluo, -ið “to snatch, to pluck, to rob’, 1572 
*uolk-; Watkins 1985:76 *wel- and 2000:98 *wel- “to tear, to pull’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:492, fn. 1, *uel- and 1995.1:413, fn. 1, *wel- 
‘to lacerate, to tear apart; to wound; to kill’; Mallory—Adams 1997:471 
*hyuelk- “to pull’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:718 *wel-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965--1972.11:744--745 *uel-; De Vaan 2008:659; Orél 2003:454 Proto- 
Germanic *welwanan; Feist 1939:564—565 “uel-, Lehmann 1986:404 
*wel- ‘to tear, to rob; to wound’; Derksen 2008:514; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1I:1253; Smoczynhski 2007.1:753—754. 

Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) walitid'aa- ‘stubborn’, walaa- ‘to carry 
along, to be keen on (tr.)’. Nikolaeva 2006:451. 


Buck 1949:9.28 tear (vb. tr.); 9.33 draw, pull. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2480, 
*['Tw[A]l[iy]V (or *[']wól[iy]V ?) ‘to draw, to pull (out, off)’; Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:608— 609, no. 485. 


799. Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (~ *wal-): 
(vb.) *wal- ‘to cry out, to call out, to shout’; 
(n.) *wal-a ‘sound, noise, cry, wail, lamentation, howl, hubbub’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *wal- ‘to cry out, to call out, to lament’: Proto-Semitic 
*wal- (*wal-al-, *wal-wal-) ‘to lament, to wail’ > Arabic walwala ‘to cry 
“woe”, to lament, to wail, to howl, to break into loud wails’, walwala (pl. 
walawil) ‘wailing, wails’; Hebrew yelel 5597] (base yll [55^] “to wail, to 
howl, to lament’ [< #w//]) ‘wailing, howling, lamenting’; Imperial Aramaic 
*yll ‘to wail, to lament’. D. Cohen 1970— :542—544; Klein 1987:259; 
Murtonen 1989:215. Berber: Tuareg awal ‘speech, language; birdsong, 
croaking of frogs, hissing of snakes’, siwal ‘to speak’, amassawall 
‘talkative, chatty, wordy’; Siwa siwal ‘to speak’; Nefusa awal ‘speech’, 
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siwal ‘to speak, to call’; Ghadames awal ‘speech, language’; Mzab awal 
‘speech, word’; Wargla awal ‘speech, word’; Tamazight awal ‘speech, 
word, expression, language, gossip, story’; Riff awal ‘speech, word, 
discourse, conversation’, siwal, siwar ‘to speak’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha awal 
‘speech’, sawal ‘to speak’; Kabyle awal ‘speech, word; proverb’, siwal ‘to 
call; to say; to resonate, to resound’, sawwal ‘to make an echo’; Chaouia 
awal “word, speech’, awal ‘to speak, to talk’, ssiwal ‘to interpret, to call’; 
Zenaga awag ‘speech, word, language’, siwag ‘to speak’. West Chadic 
*wal-/*wil- “cry, sob’ > Angas wal ‘cry, sob’; Chip wil ‘cry, sob’. East 
Chadic *wal- ‘funeral song’ > Sokoro olu ‘funeral song’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:526, no. 2519, *wal- ‘lamentation, weep’. 

Dravidian: Tamil vali ‘(vb.) to say, to tell, to narrate; (n.) sound’; Koraga 
valli ‘to bark’; Gondi vallih- ‘to call, to invite’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:477, no. 5283. Tamil valavalappu “talkativeness, wordiness, vain 
talk, babbling’, valavala ‘to be talkative, wordy; to babble’; Malayalam 
valavala “the sound of babbling’; Tulu balake ‘boasting’; Telugu valavali 
‘noise, fuss, hubbub’, valavalikadu ‘a noisy or fussy man, babbler’; Gondi 
vark- ‘to say, to speak’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:480, no. 5310. 
Proto-Indo-European *wal- “to shout’: (?) Greek dAaCwv ‘(n.) vagabond, 
false pretender, imposter, quack; (adj.) swaggering, boastful, braggart’ 
(according to Chantraine 1968—1980.1:53, Frisk 1970---1973.1:62, Beekes 
2010.1:60, and Hofmann 1966:11, àAaGóv is derived from the Thracian 
tribal name ' AAaCG vec), àXaGovikóg ‘boastful, braggart’, dAaCovedonat ‘to 
make false pretensions’; Czech volat ‘to shout’; Old Icelandic vólva (also 
spelled volfa) ‘prophetess, sibyl, wise woman, witch’. Mann 1984— 
1987:1488 *ual- ‘to shout’; De Vries 1977:674. 

Uralic: Finno-Volgaic: Finnish vala ‘oath, vow’, valitta- ‘to complain, to 
moan, to groan, to bewail’, valitus ‘complaint’; Lapp / Saami vaalloot- ‘to 
complain’; Mordvin (Erza, Moksha) val ‘word’. Rédei 1986—1988:812 
Finno-Volgaic *wala ‘word’. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) alma 
‘shaman’, almo- ‘to be a shaman’, almad'e “practicing witchcraft’, aldu- 
‘to conjure’, aldud'a:- “to conjure, to practice magic; to swear’, alyadaj- ‘to 
say invocations (tr.)’, (Northern / Tundra) wo/me ‘shaman’, wolmonaa- ‘to 
practice shamanism’. Nikolaeva 2006:451. 

(?) Proto-Altaic “iilo- ‘to cry, to howl’: Proto-Mongolian “uli- ‘to cry, to 
howl (of dogs, wolves, etc.)” > Written Mongolian uli- ‘to howl (of dogs, 
wolves, etc.)’; Khalkha uli- “to cry, to howl’; Buriat uli- “to cry, to howl’; 
Kalmyk ul-, ula- ‘to cry, to howl’; Ordos uli- ‘to cry, to howl’; Shira- 
Yughur olo- ‘to cry, to howl’. Proto-Turkic “ili- “to cry, to howl’ > Old 
Turkic (Old Uighur) uli- ‘to cry, to howl’; Karakhanide Turkic uli- “to cry, 
to howl’; Turkish ulu- ‘to howl’, uluma ‘the howling of dogs’; Gagauz ulu- 
“to cry, to howl’; Azerbaijani ula- ‘to cry, to howl’; Turkmenian öli- ‘to 
cry, to howl’; Uighur ulu- ‘to cry, to howl’; Karaim ulu- “to cry, to howl’; 
Tatar ula- ‘to cry, to howl’; Bashkir uhi- “to cry, to howl’; Kirghiz ulu- ‘to 
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cry, to howl’; Kazakh Z/i- ‘to cry, to howl’; Noghay uli- ‘to cry, to howl’; 
Oyrot (Mountain Altai) ulu- ‘to cry, to howl’; Tuva ulu- ‘to cry, to howl’; 
Chuvash »"/ay- “to neigh’; Yakut uluy- ‘to cry, to howl’; Dolgan uluy- ‘to 
cry, to howl’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1493—1494 “ilo ‘to cry, 
to howl’. 


Buck 1949:18.13 shout, cry out; 18.21 speak, talk; 18.41 call (vb. = summon). 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:611, no. 488; Hakola 2000:207, no. 928. 


800. Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (~ *wal-): 


(vb.) *wal- ‘to go, to go away, to depart’; 
(n.) *wal-a ‘departure, flight, escape’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *wal- ‘to go, to go away, to depart’: (?) Semitic: Geez / 


Ethiopic walaga [91] ‘to sneak away from a task, to slip away’; Amharic 
walldgd, walldgd ‘to sneak away from a task’. D. Cohen 1970— :545, 
Leslau 1987:613. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *waal- ‘to come’ > Gedeo 
/ Darasa waal- ‘to leave (something), to divorce’; Hadiyya (imptv. pl.) 
waalle ‘come!’; Kambata waal- “to come’. Hudson 1989:43. 

Dravidian: Tamil valacai, valacal *emigration, flight from home; crowd'; 
Kannada valase, valise, olase ‘flight, removal from home for fear of a 
hostile army, emigration’; Telugu valasa ‘emigration, migration, flight or 
removal from one’s country to another’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:477, no. 
5278. 

Proto-Kartvelian *wal-/*wl- ‘to go’: Georgian val-/vl- ‘to go’; Mingrelian 
ul- (< *vul-), ur- ‘to go’; Laz ul- ‘to go’. Schmidt 1962:108; Klimov 
1964:84—85 *wi- and 1998:49 *wal-/*wi- ‘to go’; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:126—127 *wal-; Fáhnrich 2007:154 *wal-. Proto- 
Kartvelian #w/-a- ‘to walk’: Georgian svla- ‘to walk’; Mingrelian ula- ‘to 
walk’; Laz ulva-, iilva- “to walk’. Klimov 1998:54 *wi-a- ‘to walk’. Proto- 
Kartvelian *wit’- ‘to run away, to escape’: Georgian v/t’- (3rd sg. i-vit’-i-s) 
“to run away, to escape’, si-vit’-o-la ‘running away, escape’; Mingrelian 
rt’-, nt'- “to run away, to escape’; Laz rt’-, mt’- ‘to run away, to escape’; 
Svan /i-t’w ‘to run away, to escape’ (¢t’w- < *wit’- with loss of -/- and 
metathesis of wt’- to t’w-). Note: The Mingrelian and Laz forms have lost 
the initial w- and have replaced the resulting /t’- with more common 
clusters. Klimov 1964:85 *w/f- and 1998:54 *wlt- ‘to run away, to escape’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:136 *wit-; Fáhnrich 2007:164—165 *wit. 
Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *walka- ‘to go, to go away, to depart’ > 
Finnish valka(ma) ‘landing-place, harbor, small haven’ (earlier ‘departure’ 
?); Lapp / Saami vuol'ge- ‘to go, to start, to depart; to go, to leave (home)’; 
Mordvin valgo- ‘to descend, to go down (of stars); to come down and sit 
(of birds)’; Cheremis / Mari wale-, wole- ‘to descend; to lower (in price); 
to go down (of the sun)’; Vogul / Mansi jol-wagl- ‘to descend’ (jol- 
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*down")'; Ostyak / Xanty vygal-, (Southern) wagat- ‘to descend, to sink, to 
come down’; Hungarian vál- ‘to part, to split off (intr.); to divorce; to 
become; to redound to'. Collinder 1955:122 and 1977:135; Rédei 1986— 
1988:554 *walka- ‘to descend, to go down’; Sammallahti 1988:551 
*wilká- ‘to descend’. 


Buck 1949:10.47 go; 10.48 come; 10.49 go away, depart. Hakola 2000:204— 
205, no. 915. 


801. Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (~ *wal-): 
(vb.) *wal- ‘to flow, to wet, to moisten’; 
(n.) *wal-a ‘flow, trickle; wetness, moisture, dampness’; (adj.) ‘wet, damp’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic waliha-t ‘well-watered, rich in vegetation’. D. 
Cohen 1970-- :550. (?) Highland East Cushitic: Burji wáall-a “cloud, 
fog’. Sasse 1982:186—187 (Sasse notes that wdall-a may be a loan from 
Omotic). For the semantics, cf. Old High German wolchan, wolkan ‘cloud’ 
cited below. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil oliyal ‘river’; Malayalam oliyuka ‘to flow’, olikka ‘to 
flow, to run (as water, blood from wounds)’, olippu ‘flowing, looseness of 
bowels’, olivu “flowing”, dluka ‘to flow, to ooze out’, ola ‘trickling’, oli ‘a 
spring, temporary well’, olola ‘falling in drops, trickling’; Kota oyl 
‘waterfall in channel or river’; Toda wasy ‘waterfall’; Irula uli ‘waterfall’; 
Telugu oluku ‘to be spilled, to run, to flow, to overflow, to gush out’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:96, no. 999. Kannada ol-adu ‘to sport in water, to 
swim, to bathe’; Telugu ol-adu, olal-adu ‘to sport in water’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:101, no. 1068. Tamil vali ‘drizzle’; Malayalam valuka ‘to 
run, to drip, to be strained, to be distilled’, val ‘spittle’; Tulu baluni ‘to run 
over, to go out’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:486, no. 5367. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *wit’- ‘to wet, to become wet’: Georgian vit’-, /t’- in da- 
vlt '-ob-a, vit’-ob-a ‘to wet, to become wet’; Mingrelian rt’- ‘to wet, to 
become wet’. Klimov 1964:122 */tw- and 1998:110 */tw- (also possible 
*wlt-) ‘to wet, to get wet’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:137 *wit-; 
Fahnrich 2007:164—165 *wit-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *wel-K^-/*wol-K^-/*w]-k^-, *wel-k’-/*wol-k’-/*w]-k’-, 
and *wel-gh-/*wol-gi-/*w]-gi- ‘to wet, to moisten’: Old Irish folc 
‘washing, rain, downpour’, folcaim ‘I wash, I bathe’; Welsh golchi (< 
“#owolchi) “to wash’; Old English wealg ‘lukewarm’, wlæc, wlacu 
‘lukewarm’, weolcen, wolc, wolcen ‘cloud’; Old Frisian wolken, wulken 
‘cloud’; Old Saxon wolkan ‘cloud’; Dutch wolk ‘cloud’; Old High German 
welh ‘wet’, welc, welch ‘damp, wet’ (New High German welk), wolchan, 
wolkan ‘cloud’ (New High German Wolke); Old Prussian welgen ‘cold (in 
the head)’; Lithuanian vilgau, vilgyti, válgyti ‘to moisten’; Latvian valgs 
‘wet’; Old Church Slavic vlaga ‘moisture’; Russian vólglyj [Bonrmpii] 
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‘damp, humid’. Pokorny 1959:1145—1146 *uelk-, *uelg- ‘damp, wet’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:306 “uelq-, *uelg-; Mann 1984—1987:1510 *uelgos 
‘damp, soaked, flaccid’, 1551 *uliqu- ‘wet, liquid’, 1552—1553 *ulg- 
*(adj.) wet, damp; (vb.) to dampen’, 1571 *uolghos, -is ‘lukewarm, damp, 
moist’, “uolk- “to wet, to soak, to wash’; Watkins 1985:76 *welg- and 
2000:98 *welg- ‘wet’; Mallory—Adams 1997:639 *uelk-, *uelg- ‘wet’; 
Orél 2003:474 Proto-Germanic *wulk(a)nan; Onions 1966:999 *wolg-, 
*welg-, *wlg-; Klein 1971:824 *welg-; Kluge--Mitzka 1967:851 “uelg-, 
*uelk- and 867 *uelg-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:786 and 798 *wlg-; Derksen 
2008:524— 525; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1251; Smoczynski 2007.1:716— 
717. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Volgaic *wala- “to pour” > Finnish vala- ‘to pour”: 
Karelian vala- ‘to pour’; Estonian vala- ‘to pour’, valang ‘downpour; 
outpour, outpouring, effusion’; Mordvin valo- ‘to pour; to spill’. Rédei 
1986—1988:812 *wala-. Note also Finnish valu- ‘to flow, to run, to drip’. 


Buck 1949:1.72 cloud; 10.32 flow (vb.); 15.83 wet, damp’. Illic-Svityé 
1965:333 *wifa “moist ('Buaxnbii); Möller 1911:265; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:626—627, no. 504. 


802. Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (~ *wal-): 


(vb.) *wal- ‘to set fire to, to burn, to heat up, to warm’; 
(n.) *wal-a ‘heat, warmth, boiling’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic wali*a ‘to catch fire, to burn; to kindle, to light, 


to set fire (to)’; Tigrinya walld°a ‘to kindle, to set fire (to)’; Tigre wálla*a 
‘to kindle’. D. Cohen 1970— :553. 

Dravidian: Telugu oliki “a funeral pyre’; Parji o/ygam “blaze of fire’, olip- 
(olit-) “to char, to scorch’; Kurux 0lna ‘to be on fire, (crop) to be scorched 
by excessive heat’, oledna ‘to set fire to, to scorch’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:96, no. 1001. 

Proto-Indo-European *wel-/*wol-/*w]- “to heat, to warm, to boil’: 
Armenian gol ‘heat’, golanam ‘to warm oneself’; Albanian vale “heat, 
boiling’, vloj “to boil, to ferment, to seethe’; Gothic wulan “to be aglow 
with, to seethe’; Old Icelandic vella ‘to bubble, to boil’, ylja ‘to warm’, ylr 
(< Proto-Norse *wuljar) ‘warmth’, olmr (< Proto-Norse *wulma-) 
‘furious’; Old Danish valm, volm “boiling, cooking’; Old English weallan 
‘to boil, to be hot’, wielm ‘boiling, surging, raging (of fire)’, wyllan ‘to 
boil’; Old Frisian walla ‘to surge, to well, to boil up’; Old Saxon wallan ‘to 
surge, to well, to boil up’; Old High German walm “boiling, fervor’, wallan 
‘to bubble, to simmer; to boil, to seethe’ (New High German wallen), wali 
‘heat’, (adv.) walo ‘hotly’; Middle High German wellen “to boil, to steam, 
to simmer’; Lithuanian (inf.) vilditi ‘to make lukewarm’. Rix 1998a:618 
*uelH- “to bubble, to simmer; to boil, to seethe’; Pokorny 1959:1140 *wel- 
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‘lukewarm, warm’ (?); Walde 1927---1932.1:302, Mann 1984—1987:1550 
*ulaio (*ulaio) ‘to surge, to seethe’, 1569 *uol- (*uolis, -ia) ‘heat, surge, 
boiling, ferment’; Mallory—Adams 1997:264 *uel- ‘to warm, to heat’; 
Orél 1998:494 and 2003:444 Proto-Germanic *walljon ~ *walljaz, 444 
*walljanan, 444 *walmiz, 453 *wellanan Il, 453 *wellon; Kroonen 
2013:571 Proto-Germanic *wallan- ‘to well up, to boil, to seethe’; Feist 
1939:575—576 *uel-; Lehmann 1986:411 “[e]tymology difficult; probably 
based on PIE *wel-, *wel-?- ‘turn, roll’...”; De Vries 1977:418, 641, 653, 
and 678; Klein 1971:824; Onions 1966:999 West Germanic *wallan, 
besides *wellan found in Old Icelandic vella, Middle High German wellen; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:835 “uel- ‘to twist, to turn’; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:775 *wel- ‘to roll, to rotate, to turn’. Note: The Germanic forms are 
both phonologically and semantically ambiguous. Some of them may 
belong with Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *wel’- ‘to well up, to surge, to flow 
forth, to flood’; (n.) *weD-a ‘deluge, flood, inundation; surge, wave’ 
instead. 


Buck 1949:1.85 burn (vb.); 1.86 light (vb.), kindle; 5.22 boil. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:616—617, no. 495. 


803. Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (~ *wal-): 
(vb.) *wal- ‘to crush, to grind, to wear out; to rub, to press; to be worn out, 


weak; to fade, to wither, to waste away’; 


(n.) *wal-a ‘distress, pain, difficulty; weakness, hunger, starvation’ 


A. 


(?) Afrasian: Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *wal-wal- ‘to wipe off, to wipe, 
to polish’ > Tigre (7a)wdlwdld “to wipe off, to wipe, to polish’; Tigrinya 
wälwälä ‘to wipe off, to wipe, to polish’; Amharic wáláwwálá ‘to wipe off, 
to wipe, to polish’; Gurage waldwdild ‘to wipe off, to wipe, to polish’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :550; Leslau 1979:653. 

Dravidian: Tamil vali ‘(vb.) to be painful; (n.) pain, ache, trouble, 
difficulty’; Malayalam valayuka ‘to be straitened, pressed, distressed’, 
valekka ‘to distress, to vex, to imprison’, valaccal ‘distress, poverty’; 
Telugu valiya ‘to be tired, to become thin or reduced’; Tulu balepuni ‘to be 
distressed, vexed’; Kui valga (valgi-) ‘to become emaciated, thin, 
withered’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:477, no. 5281. Tamil olku (olki-) ‘to 
grow weak or faint, to pine, to be disheartened; to become reduced, 
slender, thin, emaciated’, orku (orki-) ‘to be deficient, to be wanting, to fall 
short, to droop’, orkam ‘poverty, indigence, destitution, weakness, 
feebleness, deficiency, dearth’, olli ‘thin person, thinness, slenderness”: 
Malayalam olkuka ‘to grow weak, to contract’, ollati ‘a thin, slender 
person’; Telugu olla-bovu ‘to faint, to grow or turn pale, to fade’; Tulu 
olandala, olandale ‘swoon, faintness’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:96, no. 
1004. 
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C. Proto-Indo-European *wel-/*wol-/*w]- ‘to crush, to grind, to wear out; to 


press; to be worn out, weak; to fade, to wither, to waste away’: Tocharian 
A *walts-, B walts-, *wálts- “to press, to crush’; Welsh gwlydd “mild, soft, 
tender, gentle’; English (dial.) welk ‘to wilt, to wither’, wilt ‘to fade, to 
wither, to droop’; Old High German (ir)welhén ‘to become weak, faded, 
withered’, welh ‘weak, faded, withered’; Middle High German welken ‘to 
fade, to decay’ (New High German welken), welc ‘withered’ (New High 
German welk). Mann 1984—1987:1509 “uel- “to press, to squeeze’, 1510 
*ueld- ‘to suppress, to be suppressed’, 1552 “uldh- ‘mild, lukewarm’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:142 *ueld- “to crush, to grind, to wear out; to be 
worn out’; Orél 2003:453 Proto-Germanic *welkaz; Onions 1966:999 and 
1007; Klein 1971:824 *welg- and 828; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:851 *uelg-, 
*uelk-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:786; Adams 1999:597 *wel-s- ‘to press, to 
squeeze’; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:542— 543 “uel-, *uol-, *uJ-. 
Proto-Altaic *óli- (~ -e-) ‘to be weak from hunger, to starve to death; to 
die, to fade, to wither’: Proto- Tungus *(yJolbu- “soul of the dead; shadow’ 
> Evenki elbu, olbu-n ‘soul of the dead; shadow’. Proto-Mongolian *6/- ‘to 
be weak from hunger, to starve to death’ > Written Mongolian ólüs- “to 
suffer starvation, famine; to become or feel hungry’, ölüy ‘(n.) starvation, 
famine, hunger, (adj.) starving, hungry’, ölübür ‘weak, having poor 
health’; Khalkha öls- “to be hungry’, ölön ‘hungry’; Buriat üld- “to be 
hungry’, ülen ‘hungry’; Kalmyk öls- ‘to be hungry’; Ordos ólódó- “to be 
hungry’, öl ‘hunger’; Moghol Z/ásu- ‘to be hungry’; Dagur (y)unsu- (< 
*ulsu- < *óles-), ulese-, ulsu- ‘to be hungry’; Shira-Yughur öl ‘hunger’; 
Monguor /osa- ‘to be hungry’. Poppe 1955:50, 55, 89, and 156. Proto- 
Turkic *6/- ‘to die, to fade, to wither’, (causative) *6/-tir- ‘to kill > Old 
Turkic (Old Uighur) öl- “to die’, ölür- “to kill’; Karakhanide Turkic öldür- 
“to kill’; Turkish öl- ‘to die, to fade, to wither, to lose freshness, to suffer 
great grief or anxiety’, öldür- “to kill, to render soft or tender’, ölüm 
‘death’, ölmüş ‘dead’, ölmez ‘undying, immortal’, ölü, ólük ‘dead; feeble, 
lifeless; faded, withered; corpse’, ólücü ‘mortal’, ölgün ‘faded, withered; 
enervated, calm (sea)’; Gagauz jöl- “to die’, öldür- “to kill’; Azerbaijani öl- 
“to die’, öldür- “to kill’; Turkmenian öl- ‘to die’, öldür- ‘to kill’; Uzbek ul- 
‘to die’, uldir- “to kill’; Uighur öl- ‘to die’, Gltiir- “to kill’; Karaim ol- ‘to 
die’, older- ‘to kill’; Tatar ül- “to die’, iiter- ‘to kill’; Bashkir ül- ‘to die’, 
ulter- “to kill’; Kirghiz öl- ‘to die’, öltür- ‘to kill; Kazakh öl- ‘to die’, 
oltir- ‘to kill’; Noghay öl- ‘to die’, öltir- ‘to kill’; Sary-Uighur jül- ‘to die’, 
jülir- ‘to kill’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) öl- ‘to die’, öltür- “to kill’; Tuva öl- 
“to die’, ölür- “to kill’; Chuvash vil- ‘to die’, vo”ler- “to kill’; Yakut öl- ‘to 
die’, ólór- ‘to kill’; Dolgan öl- ‘to die’, ólór- “to kill’. Décsy 1998:121 öl- 
“to die’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1049 “oli (~ -e) “to die; to be 
hungry, exhausted’; Poppe 1960:108 and 125; Street 1974:22 *öl- ‘to be 
sick, to starve, to die’. 
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Buck 1949:4.75 die; dead; death; 4.82 weak; 5.14 hunger (sb.). Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:628—629, no. 506. 


804. Proto-Nostratic root *wal»- (~ *wal-): 
(vb.) *wal»- ‘to turn, to roll, to revolve’; 
(n.) *wal’-a “circle, circumference; turn, rotation’; (adj.) ‘round’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *wal- ‘to revolve’: Proto-Semitic *wal-ay- ‘to turn to or 
towards, to turn away, to turn around’ > Arabic waliya ‘to turn (to or 
towards); to turn away, to avoid, to shun; to turn around, to turn back, to 
wheel around, to flee’; Harsüsi wel ‘towards’; Sheri / Jibbali oli ‘to turn 
towards, to guide someone towards’; Mehri hawlii “to turn back, to go back 
to, to come back, to direct oneself to". D. Cohen 1970— :544 and 549— 
550. Proto-Semitic *wal-ab- ‘to turn’ > Tigre wállábá “to turn’. D. Cohen 
1970— :544; Littmann---Hofner 1962:428—429. Berber: Tuareg awal ‘to 
turn, to change direction; to be turned; to leap (animal)’, tawila ‘bearing, 
deportment (way of turning physically [said of women])’, walanwilat ‘to 
spin’, waliwal ‘to be spun around; to wobble; to spin by itself’; Nefusa 
ulalli “spider, Wargla alli ‘to surround, to encircle; to be surrounded’, 
awnanni ‘spider’; Mzab twala ‘side, direction’, awlalli “spider”, amlillay ‘to 
have vertigo’; Tamazight //ay ‘to turn, to swing; to stir up the air; to have 
vertigo’, timlallay ‘vertigo’, illay ‘to move, to depart; to make room; to 
approach, to draw near; Tashelhiyt / Shilha mlilli ‘to have vertigo’, 
timlillay ‘vertigo’; Riff amlulli, amruggi ‘to turn round, to revolve; to be 
overturned’; Kabyle əwləli ‘to spin, to rotate’, timlallay ‘vertigo’; Chaouia 
iwlalli “spider”. Proto-Southern Cushitic *wel- or *wal- “to go round and 
round, to revolve’ > Iraqw Aarwel ‘to surround’; Dahalo walam- in 
wálampáni *whirlwind'. Ehret 1980:314. [Ehret 1995:460, no. 968, *wel- 
or *wal- ‘to go round’.] 

Dravidian: Tamil va/ai ‘to surround, to hover around, to walk around, to 
move about (as fetus in the womb)’, velaivu ‘circle, circumference’, 
valaiyam ‘ring, circle, bracelet, ambit’, valavu (valavi-) ‘to surround’, 
valakam ‘enclosing, surrounding’; Malayalam valayuka ‘to surround’, 
valekka ‘to enclose’, valaccal ‘enclosing’, valayal ‘surrounding’, vala 
“ring, bracelet’; Kota valc- (valc-) ‘to walk in a circle, to make round’, val 
‘bangle’, val ca'rym “all around’; Kannada balasu ‘(vb.) to go in a circle or 
round, to walk or wander about, to be surrounded, to surround; (n.) act of 
surrounding or encompassing, what surrounds, state of being circuitous, 
one round or turn (as of a rope, etc.)’, bale ‘ring, armlet, bracelet’; Telugu 
balayu ‘to surround’, valayu “to turn around (intr.)’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:480, no. 5313. 

Proto-Indo-European *wel-/*wol-/*w|- ‘to turn, to roll, to revolve’: 
Sanskrit valati, valate “to turn, to turn around, to turn to’; Armenian gelum 
“to twist, to press’, glem ‘to roll’, glor ‘round’; Greek giAéo (< *FeA-v-éc) 
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‘to roll up, to pack close, to wind, to turn around, to revolve’, eiXóo ‘to 
enfold, to enwrap’; Latin volvo ‘to roll, to wind, to turn around, to twist 
around’; Old Irish fillid ‘to fold, to bend’; Gothic af-walwjan ‘to roll 
away’, at-walwjan ‘to roll to’; Old Icelandic valr ‘round’, velta ‘to roll’, 
válka “to toss to and fro, to drag with oneself’, valk ‘tossing to and fro 
(especially at sea)’; Old English wielwan ‘to roll’, wealwian ‘to roll’, 
wealte ‘a ring’, wealcan ‘to roll, to fluctuate (intr.); to roll, to whirl, to turn, 
to twist (tr.)’, wealcian ‘to roll (intr.)’, gewealc ‘rolling’, welung 
‘revolution (of a wheel)’; Middle English walken ‘to walk, to roll, to toss’, 
walkien “to walk’; Middle Dutch welteren ‘to roll’, walken ‘to knead, to 
press’; Old High German walzan ‘to roll, to rotate, to turn about’ (New 
High German wälzen), walken, walchen ‘to knead, to roll paste’; Tocharian 
B wäl- ‘to curl’. Rix 1998a:616 “uel- ‘to turn, to twist, to revolve, to 
rotate’; Pokorny 1959:1140—1144 “uel-, *uela-, *ule- ‘to turn, to roll’; 
Walde 1927--1932.1:298--304 *uwel-; Mann 1984—1987:1508—1509 
*uel- “(vb.) to turn, to bend, to twist, to revolve, to deceive; (n.) turn, 
bending, deceit’, 1150 *wélanos, -à (*uelen-) ‘roller, cylinder’, 1510 
*uelar- (*ueliar-) “twisted, bent; twist, bend, curved’, 1511 “ueluel-, 
1511—1512 *uelumn- ‘turn, twist, curve, bend’, 1512 *ueluo, -ið “to twist, 
to turn, to bend, to roll’, 1555 *u/unt- (?) ‘roll, ball, round, twist, bend’, 
1555—1556 “uluo, -ið “to roll’, 1556 “uluos, -à, -iə “twist, turn, wrap, 
twisted’, 1556 “uluta, -is (*uluta, -is) ‘roll, scroll, wind’, 1569 *uol- 
(*uolos) ‘turn, roll, cylinder’, 1569—1570 *uol- (*uolos) ‘turn’, 1571— 
1572 *uolio, *uoleid “to roll, to overturn, to ruin’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:607 *uel- “to turn, to wind, to roll’; Watkins 1985:75—76 *wel- and 
2000:98 *wel- ‘to turn, to roll’; Boisacq 1950:224—225 “uelu-, Frisk 
1970—1973.1:457—458 and 1:461--462 “ul-ne-u-(ti), Chantraine 1968— 
1980.:319—320 *Fea- ‘to turn and I:320--321 *welu-; Hofmann 
1966:72—73 *uelu-, extended form of *uel-; Beekes 2010.1:384—385 
*uel-; De Vaan 2008:689—690; Walde—Hofmann 1965---1972.11:832-- 
834; Ernout--Meillet 1979:752; Mayrhofer 1956--1980.111:161, Orél 
2003:443 Proto-Germanic *walaz I, 444 *walkanan, 444 * walkojanan, 444 
*waltjanan, 444 *walto, 445 *walwjanan, 453 *wellanan I; Kroonen 
2013:570 Proto-Germanic *walkan- ‘to roll’ and 570 *walk/gon- ‘to roll’; 
Lehmann 1986:9 *wel?-, *welw-, etc.; Feist 1939:13 “uel-, De Vries 
1977:641, 642, and 653 “uel-, Klein 1971:820 *walg-; Onions 1966:989 
Germanic *walk-, of unknown origin; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:836 *uel-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:776 *wel-; Adams 1999:596 *wel- “to wind, to 
twist, to bend’; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:555 *uel-. 

Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) wej- “to turn, to move’. Nikolaeva 2006:455. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *welta- ‘to twist face’ > Kerek 
walta- “to twist face’; Koryak welta(tku-) “to twist face’. Fortescue 2005: 
326. 
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Buck 1949:10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn around (vb.); 10.14 wind, wrap (vb.); 
10.15 roll (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:609—610, no. 486; Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 2477, *wAJ|I[V][h]V “to turn, to roll, to revolve’. 


805. Proto-Nostratic root *wal»- (~ *wol»-): 
(vb.) *wal»- ‘to blaze, to shine, to be bright’; 
(n.) *wal"-a ‘whiteness, glitter, luster, brightness, light’; (adj.) ‘shining, bright, 
white’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil o/i ‘light, brightness, splendor, sun, moon, star, fire, 
sunshine, lamp, beauty’, olir, oliru (oliri-) “to shine’, oliyavan, oliyon 
‘sun’, olirvu, oliru ‘brightness’; Malayalam ofi ‘splendid, bright; the light’, 
olima, olivu ‘brightness’, olayuka, oliyuka ‘to shine, to glitter’; Kannada 
ola, olapu “to shine, to blaze’, u/ku “to shine, to blaze, to appear’, ulku, 
uluku “a shining substance, a meteor’; Tulu oli ‘light, splendor’; Konda 
orini(ka) ‘white, bright’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:98, no. 1016. Tamil va] 
‘luster, splendor, brightness, fame’; Telugu valu ‘to increase, to rise, to 
swell, to flourish; to be splendid, to shine’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:487, 
no. 5377. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *wel- ‘to flash (lightning): Georgian el- ‘to flash 
(lightning), elva ‘lightning’; Mingrelian val- ‘to flash (lightning)’; Laz 
val- “to flash (lightning)’; Svan el-, hel-, hl- in: hel ‘lightning’, li-el-e (< 
*li-hel-e ?) ‘to flash (lightning)’, li-hl-al-i “to flash forth (lightning). 
Schmidt 1962:106; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:131 *wel-; Fahnrich 
2007: 158—159 *wel-; Klimov 1964:78—79 *el- and 1998:46—47 *el- ‘to 
sparkle (of lightning)’. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *wal’k3 ‘shining, white, light (of color)’ > 
Finnish valkea ‘white, light (of color); fire’, valkaise- ‘to whiten, to 
bleach’, valko- ‘white’; Estonian valge ‘white, light (of color), blond’; (?) 
Lapp / Saami viel'gdd, (attr.) vil'gis ‘white or light, pale’, vielgok ‘white or 
light, pale, quadruped’; Cheremis / Mari walgodo, wolgodo ‘(adj.) light, 
bright; (n.) light, brightness’, walgalta-, wolgalta- ‘to shine, to dawn, to get 
light’; (?) Hungarian világ ‘light, world’. Collinder 1955:122—123, 
1960:414 *wal'ka, and 1977:135; Rédei 1986—1988:554—555 *walks; 
Sammallahti 1988:551 *wilki- ‘light’. Proto-Finno-Ugrian *wal’s- “to 
shine, to gleam’ > Finnish vaalea ‘light (of color), pale, fair’, valo ‘light’; 
Zyrian / Komi vol'al- ‘to shine’; Votyak / Udmurt val’, val'i in: cil-val', 
Cili-yal'i ‘luster’ (cil' “shining, radiant"), val'k, val't ‘resplendent, lustrous’; 
Vogul / Mansi wol'g- ‘to shine’; Hungarian villám ‘(flash of) lightning’. 
Collinder 1955:122—123 and 1977:135; Rédei 1986—1988:555—556 


*wal’s. 


Buck 1949:1.55 lightning; 15.51 see; 15.52 look (vb.), look at; 15.53 sight 
(subj.); 15.543 sight (obj.), look (obj.), appearance; 15.56 shine; 15.57 bright; 
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15.61 color (sb.); 15.64 white. Illié-Svityó 1965:363 *w/a/l'(k)a “bright, light’ 
(“cBeTIIBI2'), Bomhard—Kerns 1994:614— 616, no. 494; Hakola 2000:208, no. 
931; Pudas-Marlow 1974:158, no. 742; Dolgoplsky 2008, no. 2484, *walK[a] 
‘to be bright/white, to shine’. 


806. Proto-Nostratic root *wam- (~ *wam-): 
(vb.) *wam- ‘to eject, to spit out, to spit up’; 
(n.) *wam-a ‘spittle, vomit’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil umi “to spit, to gargle’, uminir ‘spittle, saliva’, umivu 
‘spitting’, umir “to spit, to gargle, to emit, to vomit’; Malayalam umiyuka, 
umikka ‘to spit out’, umi, umiru ‘spittle’, umirka ‘to spit, to emit’; Koraga 
umi ‘saliva’; Kannada ummalu, ummulu ‘phlegm, mucus’; Telugu umiyu 
‘to spit, to spit out’, ummi ‘spittle, saliva’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:61, no. 
636. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *wem-/*wom-/*wm- ‘to vomit, to spit up’: Sanskrit 
vámiti, vamati ‘to vomit, to spit up, to eject, to emit’; Avestan vam- ‘to 
vomit’; Greek &péo “to vomit, to throw up’; Latin vomo ‘to vomit, to throw 
up’; Old Icelandic váma ‘qualm, ailment’, vdmr ‘a loathsome person’, 
vema ‘nausea, sea sickness’; Lithuanian vemiu, vémti ‘to vomit, to throw 
up’. Rix 1998a:621 “uemh,- ‘to vomit’; Pokorny 1959:1146 *uem-, 
*uema- “to vomit’; Walde 1927—1932.1:262—263 *uem-, *ueme-; Mann 
1984— 1987:1512 “uemo, -ið ‘to vomit’; Watkins 1985:76 *wem- and 
2000:98 *wema- “to vomit’ (oldest form *wema,-); Mallory—Adams 
1997:536 *uémh,mi ‘to spew, to vomit’; Boisacq 1950:247 *ueme-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:504—505; Chantraine 1968--1980.1:343, Sihler 1995:41, 
842, *wemH,-; Hofmann 1966:80--81 *uema-; Beekes 2010.1:416--417 
*uemh,-; Walde—Hofmann 1965--1972.11:835 *uemo; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:752—753; De Vaan 2008:690; Orél 2003:445 Proto-Germanic 
*wamman, 445 *wammaz; De Vries 1977:642; Smoczynski 2007.1:734; 
Fraenkel 1962--1965.11:1222, Derksen 2015:497 *uemh,-; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.III:146. 


Buck 1949:4.56 spit (vb.); 4.57 vomit (vb.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2492, 
*wümHV (or *háümhV ?) “to spit out, to vomit’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:612, no. 
490. 


807. Proto-Nostratic root *wan- (~ *wan-): 
(vb.) *wan- “to stay, to remain’; 
(n.) *wan-a ‘abode, dwelling’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *wan- ‘to stay, to remain’: Arabic wanaka ‘to dwell 
amongst’. D. Cohen 1970— :562. Egyptian wn, wnn “to be, to exist’; 
Coptic won [oyon] ‘to be’. Hannig 1995:194; Faulkner 1962:62; Gardiner 
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1957:561 (supplies missing parts of iw ‘is, are’); Erman—Grapow 1921:36 
and 1926—1963.1:308—309; Vycichl 1983:233; Cerny 1976:212—213. 
Central Cushitic: Bilin wan- ‘to be’, wanta ‘existence’; Xamir wan- “to be’; 
Kemant wan- ‘to be’. Appleyard 1984:50 and 2006:29; Reinisch 1887:357. 

B. Kartvelian: Georgian van- ‘dwelling’; Mingrelian on- name of a city in 
Raca, Svan wan ‘plain, lowland, flat mountain’. BlaZek 1992a:141, no. 29. 

C. Indo-European: Proto-Germanic *wunan ‘to dwell, to abide, to remain’ > 
Old Icelandic una ‘to be content in a place; to dwell, to abide’; Old English 
wunian ‘to dwell, to remain, to continue (in time and space); to inhabit, to 
remain in’, wuna ‘habit, custom’, wunung ‘dwelling (act and place)’; Old 
Frisian wonia, (w)unia ‘to dwell, to remain’; Old Saxon wunon, wonon ‘to 
dwell, to remain’; Old High German wonén, wonan, wanén ‘to dwell, to 
remain’ (New High German wohnen), wonunga ‘dwelling’ (New High 
German Wohnung). Orél 2003:475 Proto-Germanic *wunénan; Kroonen 
2013:599 Proto-Germanic *wunén- “to be used to’; De Vries 1977:634; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:867 *uen-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:797. Note: this 
stem is distinct from Proto-Indo-European *wen(H)- ‘to strive for, to wish 
for, to desire’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:1146—1147). 


Sumerian unu, unu, unu; ‘dwelling, residence; dwelling-place, place of 
residence’. 


Buck 1949:7.11 dwell; 9.91 be. Bomhard 1996a:213, no. 612; Blažek 1992a: 
141, no. 29. Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2495a, *wV[*VINV 
‘to stay’. 


808. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *wan-a ‘share, portion, period (of time)’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *wan- ‘period (of time)’: Egyptian wnwt ‘hour, division of 
time’; Coptic unu [oyNoy] ‘hour’. Hannig 1995:196—197; Faulkner 
1962:61; Erman—Grapow 1921:36 and 1926—1963.1:316—317; 
Gardiner 1957:561; Vycichl 1983:233; Cerny 1976:214. Highland East 
Cushitic: Kambata wannuri ‘next year’. Hudson 1989:343. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada ontu, vantu, vanti ‘a turn, time’, ontu ‘share, portion’; 
Tulu onti ‘a turn, time’, ontu ‘a turn, time; once’, ontige ‘a contribution’; 
Telugu vantu ‘share, portion, a turn by rotation, a round’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:93, no. 979. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *wona- ‘time’: Georgian (Moxevian) ona-ze “very fast’; 
Svan (w)ona ‘time’. Fáhnrich 2007:165 *wona-. 


Buck 1949:14.11 time. Bomhard 1996a:216—217, no. 620. 


809. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *wan-a ‘first, first-born, eldest’: 
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A. Afrasian: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *wanaa ‘first’ > Burji wanay ‘first- 
born’, wanawwa “elder sister’, wanay, wondy “elder brother’; Kambata 
wana(a) beetu ‘first-born’ (beetu = ‘child’), wanabii ‘first’. Sasse 
1982:190; Hudson 1989:225, 226, 342, and 343. 

B. Dravidian: Kolami vanna ‘brother’s wife’; Naikri vanna ‘older brother’s 
wife’; (?) Konda oni ‘older brother’s wife, maternal uncle’s daughter (older 
than person concerned)’; Pengo oni ‘older brother’s wife’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:474, no. 5251. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *wansa ‘old’ > Finnish vanha ‘old’, 
vanhemmat ‘parents’; Estonian vana ‘old’; Votyak / Udmurt vuz ‘old’; 
Zyrian / Komi vaz ‘old’. Rédei 1986—1988:813 *wansa; Sammallahti 
1988:554 Proto-Finno-Permian *vansa ‘old’. (?) Proto-Finno-Ugrian 
*wyn3 ‘old’ > Zyrian / Komi vener ‘old’; Hungarian ven ‘old’. Rédei 
1986—1988:589—590 *w¥ns3. 


Buck 1949:13.34 first; 14.15 old. Bomhard 1996a:271, no. 621. Different 
etymology in Dolgopolsky 1998:89, no. 112, */flyV/wdn|nV ‘relative (of a 
younger/the same generation) of the opposite exogamous moiety’ (> 
“brother/sister-in-law, son-in-law’) and 2008, no. 2494, *wanV — *[XV]wanV 
‘relative (of a younger/the same generation) of the opposite exogamous moiety’ 
([in descendant languages] — ‘brother/sister-in-law, son-in-law’). 


810. Proto-Nostratic root *wan- (~ *wan-): 
(vb.) *wan- ‘to bend’; 
(n.) *wan-a ‘bend, curve’; (adj.) ‘crooked, bent, curved’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *wan- ‘to bend, to twist; to be bent, twisted, crooked’: 
Proto-Semitic *wan-aw/y- ‘to twist, to press, to deceive’ > Old Akkadian 
wana?um “to press, to oppress; to deceive, to trick’; Hebrew yanah [MI] 
‘to oppress, to tread down, to trample underfoot; to deceive, to trick, to 
cheat, to delude, to bamboozle, to mistreat, to vex, to annoy, to irritate’; 
Aramaic yani ‘to oppress, to take advantage of’; Arabic wand ‘to be or 
become faint, weak, tired, dispirited, despondent, sapless, effete; to lose 
vigor, to flag, to languish’. D. Cohen 1970— :562; Murtonen 1989:216; 
Klein 1987:260; Zammit 2002:442. Egyptian wn ‘to do wrong, to commit a 
sin or a fault’, wn ‘defect, error, fault, mistake, offense’, wnnwy 'evildoer', 
wn-ty ‘transgressor, offender’, wn ‘a sinful or erring man, one who cheats’, 
wn-ib ‘an evil-hearted man’. Hannig 1995:196; Gardiner 1957:561; 
Faulkner 1962:61; Erman—Grapow 1921:36 and 1926—1963.1:314. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil vanki ‘a kind of armlet; a kind of iron hook or curved 
instrument’; Kannada vanki, onki ‘hook, gold armlet of a curved shape’; 
Tulu oggi, uggi ‘handle, hook’, onki, vanki ‘a bracelet worn on the arms’; 
Telugu vanki ‘curved ornament worn by women on the upper arm’, onkiya, 
onke ‘hook or peg fixed in a wall’; Gondi vakonjee ‘an elephant goad’. 
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Burrow—Emeneau 1984:471, no. 5210. Tamil vananku (vananki-) ‘to 
bend, to yield, to be submissive; to worship, to salute respectfully’, 
vanakku (vanakki-) ‘to bend (tr.), to make flexible (as the body), to make 
submissive’, vanakkam, vanakku ‘bending, worship, submission’, vanar ‘to 
bend (intr.), to curl (as the hair)’, vanar ‘vault’, vanai ‘to bend (intr.)’; 
Malayalam vanannuka ‘to bend, to bow, to salute respectfully’, vanakkam 
*obeisance, reverence’, vanakkuka ‘to bend (tr.. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:473, no. 5236. Tamil vanku (vanki-), vénku (vénki-) ‘to bend (intr., 
tr.), to sink, to subside, to move to one side, to withdraw’, vanku ‘bending’, 
vankal ‘bending, curve, inclination’, vakku ‘bend, irregularity’; Malayalam 
vannuka ‘to bend, to shrink, to draw back’; Kota vag- (vagy-) ‘to be 
slightly bowed down, to crouch, to be obedient to orders’, vak- (vaky-) ‘to 
bend (intr.), to be cowed’; Kannada bagu ‘to bend (intr.), to bow, to 
incline, to stoop; to bend (tr.)’, bagu “bending, inclination, curve’, bagisu 
‘to bend (tr.), to cause to bend’, bariku ‘to be crooked, bent’, baggu, boggu 
‘to bend, to bow, to become submissive’, baggisu, boggisu ‘to bend (tr.)’, 
bankane “in a bending or bent way’, bokka “with a turn, bend, or bow’; 
Kodagu ba-ng- (ba-ygi-) ‘to become bent, to slope’, bagg- (baggi-) ‘to 
stoop, to bend down’; Tulu baguni, banguni “to bow, to stoop, to lean on 
one side’, bangavuni ‘to cause to bend or stoop’; Telugu vangu “to bend, to 
stoop, to bow, to become crooked, to become low or humbled’, vancu, 
vampu ‘to bend, to cause to stoop, to subdue, to humble, to overpower’, 
vampu “(n.) bend, curve, crookedness; (adj.) bent, curved, crooked’, vancu 
“to bend the head, to cause to bend’, vaka ‘crooked’; Kolami vang- (vaykt-) 
‘to bend (intr.)’, vaggip- (vaygipt-) ‘to bend (tr.)’; Naikri vagg- ‘to bend 
(intr.)’; Parji vayg- ‘to bend (intr.)’; Gondi vak-, vagg- ‘to bend (intr.)’, 
vaygana “to be bent’, vagkor, vagko “bent, crooked’; Konda vay- ‘to bend, 
to become bent’, vak- ‘to bend (tr.)’; Kuwi vwangali ‘to be crooked’, 
vwakhali ‘to bend’; Kurux begkna, beyka?ana “to turn (tr.) from a straight 
line, to bend, to curve’, benko, benka “crooked, bent, curved’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:482—483, no. 5335. 

Proto-Indo-European *wen-d"-/*won-d"-/*wy-d'- “to bend, to twist, to 
turn’: Sanskrit vandhüra-m ‘wicker carriage’; Armenian gind ‘ring’; 
Gothic bi-windan ‘to wrap, to wind’, wandjan ‘to turn’, inwinds ‘perverse, 
unjust’; Old Icelandic vinda “to twist, to wring, to wind, to squeeze’, venda 
“to wend, to turn; to change, to pervert’; Norwegian vinda ‘to twist, to turn, 
to wind, to plait’; Swedish vinda ‘to twist, to turn, to wind, to plait’; 
Danish vinde ‘to twist, to turn, to wind, to plait’; Old English windan ‘to 
wind, to twist, to turn, to weave, to plait, to curl’, wendan ‘to turn, to 
convert, to change; to go’; Old Frisian winda ‘to wind, to twist, to turn’; 
Old Saxon windan ‘to wind, to twist’; Old High German wintan ‘to wind, 
to wrap’ (New High German winden); Tocharian A/B wdnt- “to cover, to 
envelop’, B wente ‘covering’ (?). Rix 1998a:623 *uend- “to turn, twist, or 
wind (around); Pokorny 1959:1148 *uendh- “to twist, to turn’; Walde 
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1927--1932.1:261 *uendh-; Mann 1984—1987:1513 *uendh- ‘to turn’, 
1556—1557 *undhos, -is, -iə ‘twist, turn, curl, bend’, 1575 *uondh- “bend, 
turn; switch, rod, hook’; Gamkrelidze--Ivanov 1984.11:729, fn. 1, 
*uend[^]- and 1995.1:632, fn. 39, *wend'- ‘to weave, to plait’; Watkins 
1985:76 *wendh- and 2000:99 *wendh- ‘to turn, to wind, to weave’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:607 *uendh- ‘to wind, to twist’; Orél 2003:446 
Proto-Germanic *wandjanan, 454 *wendanan; Kroonen 2013:587 Proto- 
Germanic *windan- “to wind’; Feist 1939:98 “uendh-, Lehmann 1986:74 
*wendh-; De Vries 1977:653 and 665; Falk—Torp 1903---1906.11:448: 
Onions 1996:1000, and 1007—1008; Klein 1971:828 *wendh-, *wndh-; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:852 and 861; Kluge—Seebold 1989:787 and 793— 
794; Mayrhofer 1956--1980.111:143, Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:556 
#uendh-, Adams 1999:592 *wendh- and 608 *wond'o-. Indo-European 
*wen-kh-/*won-kh-/*wn-k"- “to bend, to twist, to turn’: Sanskrit vá/icati ‘to 
go crookedly, to totter, to stagger, to waver', (causative) varicayati, 
vancayate “to cause to go astray, to deceive, to cheat, to defraud of”, 
vankate ‘to be crooked, to go crookedly’, vakra-h ‘crooked, curved, bent, 
twisted, wry’, vanka-h, vankara-h ‘the bend of a river’, vanku-h ‘going 
crookedly or hurriedly’, vankri-h ‘a rib’; Gothic *un-wahs ‘blameless’ 
(nom. pl. n. un-waha); Old English woh ‘(adj.) crooked, perverse, wrong, 
unjust; (n.) error, wrong, wickedness’; Old Saxon wah ‘evil’. Rix 
1998a:624 “uenk- ‘to go crookedly, to totter, to stagger, to waiver’; 
Pokorny 1959:1134—1135 “uek-, *ue-n-k- ‘to bend’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.111:127, Mann 1984—1987:1491—1492 *uankos, -à, -us ‘crooked, 
bent; crook, bend’; Orél 2003:447 Proto-Germanic *wanxaz; Lehmann 
1986:379 *wek-, *we-n-k- ‘to bend’, *wonko- ‘cooked’; Feist 1939:525 
Gothic *un-wahs (< *n uawko-). Proto-Indo-European *wen-k’-/*won-k’- 
/*wn-k’- ‘to curve, to bend’: Sanskrit várigati ‘to go lamely, to limp’; Old 
Icelandic vakka (< Proto-Germanic *wankon) ‘to stray, to hover about’, 
vanka ‘to rove, to stroll about as if disturbed in mind; to wink’; Old 
English wincian ‘to shut the eyes, to blink, to wink’, wancol ‘unstable’, 
wincel ‘corner’, wince ‘winch, pulley’; Old Saxon wincan ‘to nod, to 
wink’; Middle Dutch winken ‘to nod, to wink’; Old High German winchan 
‘to sway, to stagger, to nod’ (New High German winken), winkel ‘corner’ 
(New High German Winkel); Lithuanian véngiu, véngti ‘to avoid, to shun’, 
vangus ‘idle, lazy’, vingis ‘bend, curve’, vingrüs ‘twisty’. Rix 1998a:623 
(?) *ueng- ‘to bend, to be bent’; Pokorny 1959:1148—1149 *ue-n-g- ‘to be 
bent; Walde 1927—1932.1:218 *ua-n-g- ‘to be bent’; Mann 1984— 
1987:1514 “ueng- “to turn, to bend’, 1514 *uen$-, 1557 *ungos, -is, -ios, 
-iə ‘bend, twist, turn’, 1575 *uong- ‘(n.) bend, curve; (adj.) bent, curved, 
twisted’; Watkins 1985:76 *weng- and 2000:99 *weng- ‘to curve, to bend’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:63 “ueng- “to bend; to make a sudden veering 
motion’; Fraenkel 1962--1965.11:1223, Smoczynski 2007.1:734—735; 
Orél 2003:447 Proto-Germanic *wankojanan 455 *wenkjanan; De Vries 
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1977:639; Onions 1966:1007 *weyg- and 1008 *weyg-, *woyg-; Klein 
1971:828 and 829 *wag- ‘to bend’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:861 *ueng-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:794. Proto-Indo-European *wen-g'-/*won-gh-/ 
*wn-gh- “to turn, to twist, to go crookedly’: Sanskrit vanghate ‘to go, to set 
out, to begin, to move swiftly; to blame, to censure’; Swedish vingla ‘to 
stroll; to wangle, to cheat’; English wangle ‘to accomplish or obtain by 
irregular or insidious means’. Mann 1984—1987:1514 uengh- ‘to go, to 
move’; Onions 1966:991; Klein 1971:820 “prob. rel. to wankle". 

D. (?) Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *wayka ‘bent or curved object: hook, 
handle, knob, lever, elbow, etc.” > Finnish vanko, vanka, vanku ‘hook, 
lever used for rolling burning logs across a burn-beaten clearing’; Estonian 
vang (gen. sg. vanga, vangu) “bent piece of wood or metal; handle, door- 
handle; bend, curve’, kde-vang ‘elbow’ (kde = gen. sg. of käsi “hand, 
arm’); Votyak / Udmurt vug “bent handle or ear of a vessel’; Zyrian / Komi 
vug ‘handle, knob’. These forms are usually considered to be loans from 
Indo-Iranian (cf. Joki 1973:335—336). Collinder 1955:139 and 1977:149; 
Rédei 1986—1988:814 *wanka; Sammallahti 1988:554 *véyka ‘handle’. 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *wan- ‘to bend’ > Chukchi wane- 
ntat- ‘to bend (intr.)’; Koryak wan-, wana-tko- ‘to bend’. Fortescue 
2005:335. 


Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb.); 12.74 crooked; 16.68 deceit; 16.74 wrong; 16.75 
sin; 16.76 fault, guilt. Illi¢-Svityé 1965:336 *wanka ‘to bend’ (‘rHyts’); 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2505, *würka ‘to bend’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:618— 
621, no. 498; Hakola 2000:208— 209, no. 933. 


811. Proto-Nostratic root *way- (~ *way-): 
(vb.) #way- ‘to strike, to stab, to wound, to cut’; 
(n.) *way-a ‘cut, slash, gash, wound; harm, injury; dagger, knife’ 


A. Dravidian: Malayalam vanki ‘a certain dagger’; Kannada vanki ‘a sort of 
knife or sword’, vankudi, bankudi ‘dagger’; Telugu vanki, vankini 
‘dagger’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:471, no. 5211. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *wn- ‘to injure, to harm’: Georgian vn- ‘to injure, to 
harm’; Mingrelian n- (< *vn-) ‘to injure, to harm’. Klimov 1998:54—55 
*wn- ‘to inure, to harm; to torment, to suffer’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:137 *wn-; Fahnrich 2007:165 *wn-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *wen-/*won-/*wn- ‘to wound’: Gothic wunds 
‘wounded’, ga-wundon ‘to wound’, *wundufni ‘plague, illness’ (only in 
acc. pl. wundufnjos); Old Icelandic und ‘wound’, undadr ‘wounded’; Old 
English wund ‘wound’, wundian ‘to wound’; Old Frisian wunde ‘wound’; 
Old Saxon wund ‘wounded’, wunda ‘wound’; Old High German wunt 
‘wounded’ (New High German wund), wunta ‘wound’ (New High German 
Wunde); (?) Armenian vandem ‘to destroy’. Pokorny 1959:1108 *uen- ‘to 
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strike, to wound’; Walde 1927--1932.1:212 “uen-, Mallory—Adams 
1997:548--549 *uen- ‘to strike, to wound’; Watkins 1985:76 *wen- and 
2000:98—99 *wen- ‘to beat, to wound’; Orél 2003:474 Proto-Germanic 
*wundaz, 474 *wundiz ~ *wundo, 474 *wundojanan; Kroonen 2013:599 
Proto-Germanic *wunda- ‘wounded’; Feist 1939:577—578  *un-tó-; 
Lehmann 1986:413; De Vries 1977:634 *uen-; Klein 1971:832; Onions 
1966:1013—1014; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:869; Kluge—Seebold 1989:800. 
Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *way3- (Proto-Ugrian *wayk3-) ‘to strike, to 
cut’ > (?) Votyak / Udmurt vand- ‘to cut, to cut off, to cut up, to strike’; (?) 
Zyrian / Komi (Sysola, Permyak) vundi-, (East Permyak) vundi'- ‘to cut, to 
strike; to stab’; Ostyak / Xanty (Vah) way-, (Upper Demyanka) wany-, 
(Obdorsk) way- ‘to hew’; Vogul / Mansi (Tavda) wayk-, (Middle Konda, 
Pelymka) wonk- “to strike’, (Upper Lozva) wooyyap ‘hammer’; Hungarian 
vág- ‘to cut, to hew down (wood or timber), to chop; to slaughter’, vágás 
‘cutting; cut, slash, gash; slaughtering, killing; stroke, blow’, vagdalt 
“chopped (up)’, vágott ‘cut, chopped’ (vágott seb ‘wound made by 
cutting"). Rédei 1986—1988:558 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *wars- (Proto-Ugrian 
#wank3-). 


Buck 1949:4.85 wound (sb.); 9.21 strike (hit, beat), 11.28 harm, injure, damage 
(vb.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2502, *wayE ‘to hit, to injure’. 


812. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *war-a ‘man, male, male animal’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *war- ‘man, male, male animal’: Semitic: Tigre wdr°e 


“mountain goat’. D. Cohen 1970—  :616; Littmann—Hófner 1962:435. 
Egyptian wr ‘a kind of cattle’, (f.) wrt ‘sacred cow’, wr ‘animal’. Hannig 
1995:204 and 205; Faulkner 1962:64, Erman—Grapow 1926-- 
1963.1:331. Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo war-aamo ‘older male calf; 
ox, bull’, wa'r-icco ‘female calf’, warba ‘brave, strong’; Burji (pl.) 
warbanna ‘young sheep, lamb’, warbi ‘ram; young sheep, lamb’; Hadiyya 
waraad-icco (pl. waraada) ‘young man’. Hudson 1989:225, 302, and 400. 
West Chadic *warar- ‘vicious bull’ > Hausa waaraarii ‘vicious bull’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:527, no. 2527, *war- ‘bull, cow’ (the Semitic and 
Highland East Cushitic forms are not in Orél—Stolbova). 

Proto-Kartvelian *wer3- “male, ram’: Georgian verz- ‘ram’; Mingrelian 
er3- “male, ram’ (cf. Sxurisi erzi “male of sheep’, er5-ak'-a ‘lamb’). 
Schmidt 1962:109, Klimov 1964:84 *wer3,- and 1998:52 *wer3,- “male, 
ram”, Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:133 *wer3,-; Fáhnrich 2007:160— 
161 *wer3,-. 

Proto-Indo-European *wers-/*wys- ‘man, male, male animal’: Sanskrit 
vrsa-h “man, male, husband, bull’, v/san- ‘male, manly, any male animal, 
bull, stallion’, vrsni-h ‘ram’; Latin verres ‘boar’; Lithuanian versis ‘calf’; 
Latvian versis ‘ox’. Pokorny 1959:81 *ursen-, “uerse/i- ‘male’; Walde 
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1927—1932.1:269 “uer-s-, Mann 1984—1987:1519 “uerks- (*urks-) 
“young animal’, 1521 *uers- ‘young of animal’, 1521 *uersen- ‘male of 
animal’; Mallory—Adams 1997:363 *uérsen- ‘male (as sire)’; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965---1972.11:761 *uers-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:724, De Vaan 
2008:666; Derksen 2015:498 *uers-; Fraenkel 1962---1965.11:1228---1229, 
Smoczynski 2007.1:740; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1II:251—252; Wodtko— 
Irslinger—Schneider 2008:722—724 *uers-. 


Buck 1949:2.23 male (human); 3.12 male (animal); 3.20—3.24 (3.21 bull; 3.22 
ox; 3.23 cow; 3.24 calf); 3.26 ram. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:563—564, no. 427; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2530, *w/i/R3V ‘young herbivorous animal (calf, lamb, 
etc.)’. 


813. Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *war-): 
(vb.) *war- ‘to look, to watch out for, to observe, to care for’; 
(n.) *war-a ‘watch, vigil, guardianship, care; watchman, guard, keeper, 
warder’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian wrs ‘to spend the day, to spend one’s time, to be 
awake’, wrsy “guard, sentry’, wrst ‘watch, vigil’; Coptic werse [oyepwe] 
‘watch, watch-tower’. Hannig 1995:206 and 207; Faulkner 1962:65; 
Gardiner 1957:562; Erman—Grapow 1921:38 and 1926—1963.1:335, 
1:336; Cerny 1976:215—216; Vycichl 1983:12 and 237. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *wer-/*wor-/*wy- ‘to look, to watch out for, to 
observe, to care for’: Gothic *wardja ‘guard, watchman’; Old Icelandic 
varr ‘aware; wary, cautious’, vórór ‘ward, warder; guard, watch’ (halda 
vóró ‘to keep watch or guard’); Old English warian ‘to beware, to warn, to 
guard’, wer ‘wary, cautious’, weard ‘watchman, sentry, guardian’, 
bewarian ‘to watch over, to guard’, weardian ‘to watch over, to guard’; 
Old Saxon ward ‘guard’; Old High German biwaron ‘to beware’ (New 
High German bewahren ‘to guard, to keep, to look after, to mind’), wartén 
‘to guard’ (New High German warten ‘to wait, to stay, to abide’), wart 
‘keeper, warder (New High German Wart), warto ‘guard, watchman’, 
giwar ‘careful, attentive’ (New High German gewahr in: werden gewahr 
‘to become aware of, to see, to perceive, to notice, to observe, to discern, to 
catch sight of); Hittite d-e-ri-te-ma-as ‘anxiety’; Latin vereor ‘to have 
respect for, to revere’; Latvian véru, vert ‘to look at, to notice’; Tocharian 
B ydrp- ‘to oversee, to observe, to take care of”. Perhaps also Hittite (nom. 
sg. c.) wa-ar-ri-is ‘helpful; help’; Luwian /w/a-ar-ra-hi-ta-aS-si-is “being 
of help’; Hieroglyphic Luwian wariya- ‘to help’. Rix 1998a:626 *uer- ‘to 
observe, to watch; to look after, to protect’; Pokorny 1959:1160—1162 
#yer- “to observe, to watch, to notice’; Walde 1927—1932.1:280—283 
*uer-; Mann 1984—1987:1516 *uer- ‘to look, to watch, to observe, to care 
for’, 1517 *uereio “to look, to watch, to observe, to care for’, 1520 *ueros 
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‘watchful, watch’, 1576 *uor- ‘watch, guard’, 1577 “uoraio (*uoreio, 
*uorio) ‘to watch, to observe’, 1578 *uoreio (*uoràio, *uorid) “to watch, 
to observe’; Watkins 1985:77 *wer- and 2000:99—100 *wer- “to perceive, 
to watch out for’; Mallory—Adams 1997:417 “uer- ‘to perceive, to give 
attention to’, “uer-b(h)- “to observe, to protect’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.11:808---809 *uer- and 1995.1:709 *wer- “to look, to pay attention, to 
be careful’, 1:645, 1:780 *wer- ‘to defend (oneself), to save (oneself), to 
protect (oneself); Walde—Hofmann 1965---1972.11:757--758, Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:723 *wer-; De Vaan 2008:665; Orél 2003:447—448 Proto- 
Germanic *waraz, 448 *wardaz II, 448 *wardjanan, 448 *wardo(n), 448 
*wardojanan; Kroonen 2013:574 Proto-Germanic *wara- ‘aware’; Feist 
1939:551 *uer-; Lehmann 1986:394 *wer- ‘to give heed to’; De Vries 
1977:647 *uer- and 675; Onions 1966:992 West Germanic *wardo and 
992 Common Germanic *war-, *wer- ‘to observe, to take care’; Klein 
1971:821 *wer- ‘to guard, to keep safe, to protect’ and 821 *wer- ‘to be or 
become aware of; to guard, to keep safe, to protect’; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:832 *uer-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:773 *wera- ‘to pay attention to, to 
take notice of; Adams 1999:499 *wer-w-; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:593—594; Kloekhorst 2008b:962—963 and 1003—1004. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Ugric *wars- ‘to watch over, to look after, to tend, to attend 
to, to keep, to guard, to wait for, to wait on’ > Vogul / Mansi oor-, uur- ‘to 
watch over, to look after, to tend, to attend to, to keep, to guard, to wait for, 
to wait on’; Hungarian vdr- ‘to wait, to be waiting, to wait for, to await, to 
look out for’, váró ‘waiting’. Rédei 1986—1988:898—899 *war3-. 
Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) arpa- ‘cautious, careful’, arpas- ‘to take 
care of, to warn (tr.)’, arpo:l'bo:- “careful, cautious’, (Northern / Tundra) 
worpe- “cautious, careful’, worperi- “to pasture’, warecuore- “to take care 
of (tr.)’, worperice, worperije ‘guard’, ward'e ‘herd’. Nikolaeva 2006:453. 


Buck 1949:11.24 preserve, keep safe, save; 16.14 care (sb.); 19.58 help, aid 
(verbs). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:604— 605, no. 480; Hakola 2000:209, no. 935; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2511, * ‘warV ‘to look, to watch’. 


814. Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *war-): 
(vb.) *war- “to comb’; 
(n.) *war-a ‘comb’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil var ‘to comb (as hair)’, varu (vari-) ‘to comb (as hair), to 
play upon the strings of a lute’, vari ‘a comb’; Malayalam varuka (varnt-), 
varuka (vari-) ‘to comb’; Kannada bacu, barcu ‘to comb’, bacanige ‘a 
comb’; Tulu barcuni, bacuni, baruni “to comb’, barcané, barané, barané, 
bacanige, barpani ‘a comb’; Kurux bagna ‘to comb’, bag'rka ‘wooden 
comb worn by boys and girls’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:485, no. 5357. 
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B. Proto-Kartvelian *warcx- ‘to comb; a comb’: Georgian varcxn- ‘to comb’, 
sa-varcx-al- (< *sa-varcx-ar-) ‘a comb’; Mingrelian orcx-on3-, orcx-ond- 
“a comb’; Laz oncx-o3- (< *orcx- < *warcx-), ocx-05- ‘a comb’. Klimov 
1998:49 *warcx-wn- “to comb’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:128 
*warcx-; Fáhnrich 2007:155 *warcx-. 


Buck 1949:6.91 comb. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2516, *waHrV ~ *warHV ‘to 
comb, to scrape’. 


815. Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *war-): 
(vb.) *war- “to stretch, to extend, to expand’; 
(n.) *war-a ‘width, breadth, length’; (adj.) ‘wide, broad’ 
Probably identical to: 
(vb.) *war- “to raise, to elevate, to grow, to increase’; 
(n.) *war-a ‘uppermost, highest, or topmost part’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *war- '(vb.) to stretch, to extend, to expand; (adj.) wide, 
broad; (n.) width, breadth’: Semitic: Arabic warafa ‘to stretch, to extend, 
to become long (shadow); (?) Tigre wdrfa ‘to do more than necessary (for 
instance, drink)’. D. Cohen 1970—  :632. Geez / Ethiopic ward [9C €], 
warad [94€] ‘breadth, length’; Tigrinya wdrdi ‘breadth, length’; Amharic 
würd ‘breadth, length’. D. Cohen 1970— :619. According to Leslau 
(1987:617) the Ethiopian forms are from Arabic fard ‘breadth, length’. 
Leslau notes that this form is also found in Cushitic: Saho warde ‘breadth, 
length’. Egyptian wr, wrr ‘great; much, many’, wr ‘greatness (of size), 
sufficiency, excess’, wrt ‘greatness (of rank)’, wr ‘great one, magnate; 
chief’, wr ‘how much?’; Coptic were [oynpe] ‘great’, wer [oyHp] ‘how 
much?, how many?’. Hannig 1995:201—202 and 204; Faulkner 1962:63 
and 64; Gardiner 1957:561; Erman—Grapow 1921:37, 38 and 1926— 
1963.1:326—331; Vycichl 1983:236; Cerny 1976:214 and 215. Chadic: 
Angas war-y ‘big’; Ankwe warr ‘strength’; Galambu war- ‘to surpass’. 
[Orél—Stolbova 1995:528, no. 2529, *war-/*?ur- “to be big, to be strong’; 
Ehret 1995:463, no. 974, *war-/*wir- “to grow (person, animal)’.] 

B. Dravidian: Tamil var ‘length, elongation; height, straightness’; Kannada 
bar(u) ‘length’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:485, no. 5358. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *wrc- ‘to be broad, wide’: Georgian vrc- ‘to widen’; 
Mingrelian [pirc-] ‘to be broad’; Laz [pirc-] ‘to be broad’. Klimov 1998:55 
*wrc,- ‘to be broad, wide’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:137—138 
*wrc,-; Fahnrich 2007:165—166 *wrc,-. Proto-Kartvelian *wyc-el- ‘broad, 
wide’: Georgian vrcel- ‘wide, vast’; Mingrelian pirca- ‘with wide-open 
eyes, branchy (of trees)’; Laz [pirce-] “broad, wide’ in: leke-pirce- ‘spot’. 
Klimov 1964:85—86 *wrc,e-/- and 1998:55 *wrc,-el- “broad, wide’. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *wer-/*ur- ‘(vb.) to stretch, to extend; (adj.) wide, 
broad, extended, great, large’: Sanskrit urü-h ‘wide, broad, spacious, 
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extended, great, large, much’, vdras- ‘width, breadth, expanse, room, 
space’; Avestan (in compounds) vouru- ‘wide, broad’; Greek ebpóg (< 
#e-Fpvc or through metathesis *Feptc [cf. Frisk 1970—1973.1:592—593]) 
‘wide, broad’, edpoc ‘breadth, width’; Tocharian A wärts, B aurtse ~ 
wartse ‘wide, broad’, aurtsesa ‘fully’, aurtsäññe ‘breadth’. Pokorny 
1959:1165 *uer- ‘wide’; Walde 1927—1932.1:285 *uer-; Mann 1984— 
1987:255 *eurus (*ur-) ‘wide’; Watkins 1985:77 *wera- and 2000:100 
*wera- ‘wide, broad’ (oldest form *wera,-); Mallory—Adams 1997:83 
*uérh,us “wide, broad’; Boisacq 1950:297—298 (Sanskrit uru-h < *urru-) 
*euer-; Hofmann 1966:99 (Sanskrit urü-h < *uerú-); Chantraine 1968— 
1980.:387—388 *wrrus-, *weros; Prellwitz 1905:164; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:592—593 *urru-s, *uéros-; Beekes 2010.1:483—484 *h,urH-u- (?); 
Mayrhofer 1956--1980.1:110 and IIL:150; Burrow 1973:182; Adams 
1999:133; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:562—563 (according to Van 
Windekens, Tocharian A wärts, B aurtse ~ wartse are from Proto-Indo- 
European *urdh-to-s, as in Sanskrit vrddhd-h). 


Buck 1949:12.55 large, big (great); 12.61 wide, broad. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:606—607, no. 482. Slightly different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 2523, *w[i]rh[ü|u] ‘to be wide/broad, to expand, to spread’. 


816. Proto-Nostratic root *war- (— *war-): 
(vb.) *war- “to raise, to elevate, to grow, to increase’; 
(n.) *war-a *uppermost, highest, or topmost part? 
Probably identical to: 
(vb.) *war- “to stretch, to extend, to expand’; 
(n.) *war-a ‘width, breadth, length’; (adj.) ‘wide, broad’ 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *war-am- ‘to raise, to elevate, to grow, to increase, 
to swell’ > Arabic warima ‘to be swollen; to swell, to become swollen; to 
cause to swell, to inflate', waram 'swelling, intumescence, tumor', 
tawarrum “swelling, rising, intumescence'; Syriac ?awrém “to magnify, to 
raise to honor’; Mandaic iwrama “high ground, strong, violent (wind), 
Tigrinya wdram ‘balloon’. D. Cohen 1970— :630—631. Berber: Tuareg 
tawrirt ‘cone-shaped pile (of wheat, dates, grain, sand, etc.)’; Mzab awrir 
“mountain, large hill’, tawrirt ‘hill, mound’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha tawrirt 
‘hill’; Tamazight awrir ‘high ground, hill, knoll, hillock’, tawrirt ‘hill’; 
Kabyle awrir ‘high ground, knoll, hillock’, tawrirt ‘hill, knoll, hillock’; 
Chaouia tawrirt ‘hill’. 

Dravidian: Tamil varai ‘mountain, peak, slope of hill’; Kannada bare 
‘steep, slope’; Kodagu bare ‘steep slope’; Tulu bare ‘steep precipice’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:476, no. 5274. 

Proto-Indo-European *wer-d'-/*wor-d'-/*wy-d'- “to raise, to elevate; to 
grow, to increase’: Sanskrit várdhati, várdhate, vrdháti “to increase, to 
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augment, to strengthen, to cause to prosper or thrive; to elevate, to exalt, to 
gladden, to cheer, to exhilarate; to grow, to grow up, to increase, to be 
filled or extended; to become longer or stronger; to rise, to ascend’, 
vrddha-h ‘grown, become larger or longer or stronger, increased, 
augmented, great, large’, vrddhi-h ‘growth, increase, rise, augmentation, 
advancement, extension, welfare, prosperity, success, fortune’, vardha-h 
‘increasing, augmenting, gladdening’, ürdhvá-h ‘rising or tending upwards, 
raised, elevated, erected, erect, upright, high, above’, urdhva-m “height, 
elevation’; Pali uddhay (adv. and prep.) ‘high up, on top, above’; Avestan 
varad- ‘to grow, to increase’; Greek óp06c (< *Fop0Fóc, cf. Doric Pop00-) 
‘upright, erect; straight, right’, op00w ‘to set upright, to set up, to raise up, 
to make straight’. Rix 1998a:627 *weRd'- “to become great, strong’; 
Pokorny 1959:1167 *uerdh-, *uredh- ‘to grow, to increase; high’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:289—280 *ueredh-, *ueradh-; Mann 1984—1987:1578 
*uordhos (*uordhros) ‘grown, full-grown, upright, tall’, 1598 *uydh- 
‘raised, upright, tall’; Mallory—Adams 1997:269 “uorh,dhus “upright, 
high’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:117 and I11:157---158, Chantraine 1968— 
1980.11:818--819, Boisacq 1950:711—712 *urdhuo-s; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:415—416; Hofmann 1966:237 *ueredh-; Beekes 1969:241 
*u rh jdhu- or *uorhdhu- and 2010.11:1101 */1,rd^uo-. Proto-Indo-European 
*wer-s-/*wor-s-/*wy-s- “highest, uppermost, or topmost part’: Sanskrit 
varsman- ‘height, top’, varsman- ‘height, top, surface, uppermost part’, 
varsiman- ‘height, length, width, breadth’, varsistha-h ‘highest, uppermost, 
longest, greatest’; Avestan varaso ‘forest’; Lithuanian virsus ‘top, head, 
upper part’, virsininkas “superior, boss’, virs “over, beyond, above’; Old 
Church Slavic vrexe ‘summit’; Russian verx [Bepx] ‘top, head; height, 
summit’. Pokorny 1959:1151—1152 *uer- ‘raised place’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:266--268 *uer-; Watkins 1985:76 *wer- and 2000:99 *wer- ‘to 
raise, to lift, to hold suspended’; Mann 1984—1987:1519 *uerks- ‘top’, 
1601—1602 *urks- (*urksos, -us, -ios) ‘tip, top, summit’; Mayrhofer 
1956--1980.111:160--161, Mallory—Adams 1997:416 *uers- ‘peak’; 
Fraenkel 1962--1965.11:1262--1263, Smoczyüski 2007.1:759; Derksen 
2008:538 *urs-u- and 2015:506 *urs-u-. Perhaps also Armenian ger (< 
*wer-) “up, upon’. Mann 1984—1987:1516 “uer- (?) ‘up, upon’. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *wdrd ‘(wooded) hill or mountain’ > Finnish 
vaara ‘hill, mountain, (especially) wooded hill’; Estonian vaar ‘hillock, 
mound’; Lapp / Saami varre/vare- ‘mountain’, (Kola) ‘forest’; (?) Votyak / 
Udmurt vyr ‘hill’; (?) Zyrian / Komi vor ‘forest’; Vogul / Mansi weer 
‘forest’; Ostyak / Xanty (Northern) wir (war) ‘wooded mountain ridge; 
dense (hardwood) forest’. Collinder 1955:121—122 and 1977:134; 
Sammallahti 1988:551 *ward ‘hill; forest’. Hakola (2000:204, no. 912, 
*wür3 “hill, mountain’) proposes a different etymology: Finnish vaara 
‘hill, mountain’, varustaa ‘to equip, to provide, to fortify’, varustus 
‘equipment, fortification’, vare ‘pile of stones’; Estonian vare ‘pile of 
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stones, stone ruin’; Hungarian var ‘fortress, stronghold, castle, citadel’, 
varos ‘town, city, municipality’. 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain; hill; 12.31 high; 12.33 top; 12.58 tall. Illic-Svityé 
1965:337 “wara ‘mountain’ (‘ropa’); Bomhard—Kerns 1994:622—623, no. 
500; Hakola 2000:204, no. 912; Tyler 1968:809, no. 115. Different 
(improbable) etymologies in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2515, *watré ‘wooded 
hill/mountain’ and, no. 2526, *woRdV ‘to grow (trans.)’, ‘to raise, to bring up 
(children/animals)’. 


817. Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *war-): 


(vb.) *war- ‘to burn, to blaze’; 
(n.) *war-a ‘blaze, flame, heat, warmth’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *war- ‘to burn, to blaze’: Semitic: Arabic ward (base wry 


[c55]) “to kindle, to fire, to strike fire; to burn, to blaze’. Zammit 2002: 
431—432. Egyptian wrt ‘flame, fire’, (reduplicated) wzw5t ‘fire, glow’. 
Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:250 and 1:332; Faulkner 1962:53 w3w3t 
‘fiery one’ (?); Hannig 1995:172. Central Chadic *war- ‘to roast’ > Zime 
wor- ‘to roast’. Southern Cushitic: Iraqw war?es- ‘to flash (of lightning)’. 
Ehret 1980:312. Orél—Stolbova 1995:528, no. 2528, *war- ‘(vb.) to burn; 
(n.) flame’; Ehret 1995:462, no. 973, *war- ‘light’. 

Dravidian: Tamil uru ‘to burn, to smart, to be angry’, urumam ‘heat (as of 
the sun, of the atmosphere), sultriness, noon'; Kannada uri 'to burn, to 
blaze; to glow; to burn with fever, rage, envy; to burn or smart (as a 
wound, as mouth with pepper)’, uripu, urisu “to cause to burn, to inflame’, 
uru, urapu, uripu, urupu, uruvu, urpu ‘burning, flame’; Tulu uri ‘blaze, 
flame, heat, acute pain, wrath’, uriyuni ‘to burn; to blaze; to feel a burning 
sensation; to be angry, envious, (belly) hungry'; Telugu uriyu 'to burn 
(intr.), to be afflicted, to grieve’, uralu ‘to burn (intr.), to be ablaze’; Kui 
ruta (ruti-) “to set fire, to ignite’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:63, no. 656. 
Proto-Kartvelian *war- ‘to glow, to light, to blaze; to glitter, to flash’: 
Georgian (reduplicated) var-var- ‘to glow, to light, to blaze’; Svan 
(reduplicated) war-wal ‘to glitter, to flash, to glance’. Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:127 *war-; Fahnrich 2007:155 *war-. 
Proto-Indo-European *wer-/*wor- ‘to burn’: Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) wa-a-ra-i 
‘to kindle, to light’, wa-ra-a-ni ‘is burnt’; Armenian varim ‘to burn’, var 
‘glow’; Gothic warmjan ‘to warm’; Old Icelandic varmr ‘warm’, vermi 
‘warmth’, verma ‘to warm’; Swedish varm ‘warm’; Danish varm ‘warm’; 
Old English wearm ‘warm’, wierman, wyrman ‘to warm, to make warm’; 
Old Frisian warm ‘warm’; Old Saxon warm ‘warm’, wermian ‘to warm’; 
Dutch warm ‘warm’, warmen ‘to warm’; Old High German warma ‘warm’ 
(New High German warm), wirma ‘warmth, heat? (New High German 
Wärme), wermen ‘to warm’ (New High German wdrmen), Old Church 
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Slavic vare ‘boiling water, heat’; Russian varit' [Bapur] ‘to boil’; 
Tocharian A wratk- “to cook’. Rix 1998a:630 *uerH- ‘to be hot’; Pokorny 
1959:1166 *uer- ‘to burn’; Watkins 1985:77 *wer- and 2000:100 *wer- ‘to 
burn’; Mallory—Adams 1997:88 *uer- ‘to burn’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.11:683 *uer- and 1995.1:590 *wer- ‘to burn’; Orél 2003:449 Proto- 
Germanic *warmaz, 449 *warmjanan; Kroonen 2013:575 Proto-Germanic 
*warma- ‘warm’ (< *g"^or-mo-); Feist 1939:552; Lehmann 1986:394— 
395 *wer- “to burn, to cook’; Falk—Torp 1903--1906.11:428, De Vries 
1977:646 and 656; Klein 1971:821; Onions 1966:992—993 Common 
Germanic *warmaz, with variant *werm-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:838 *uer-, 
“uor-, Kluge—Seebold 1989:777 Germanic *warma-; Kloekhorst 2008b: 
923—925; Derksen 2008:512—513. 


Sumerian (reduplicated) ur,-ur, “to burn up, to consume, to flicker, to flame, to 
glitter, to glisten’. 


Buck 1949:1.85 burn (vb.); 15.85 hot, warm. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:612— 
613, no. 491; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2508, *wAr/i] “to burn, to heat’. 


818. Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *war-) and/or *wir- (~ *wer-): 
(vb.) *war- and/or *wir- ‘to say, to speak, to tell, to point out, to make 
known’; 
(n.) *war-a and/or *wir-a “news, report, gossip, speech’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *war- ‘to say, to speak, to tell, to point out, to make 
known’: Proto-Semitic *war-ay- ‘to say, to speak, to tell, to point out, to 
make known’ > Arabic wara (base wry [4 3]) “to show’; Sabaean wry ‘to 
make known, to announce’; Geez / Ethiopic waraya [0] ‘to tell news, to 
narrate’, ware [@6] ‘news’; Tigrinya wäre ‘notice, fame’; Tigre wdra ‘to 
announce’, wdre ‘communication’; Amharic wdre ‘news’. Leslau 
1987:618. Arabic (reduplicated) warwara ‘to sharpen one’s look, to look 
sharply at; to speak fast’. D. Cohen 1970— :623— 624. Egyptian 
(Demotic) wh “message, matter, news’; Coptic wo [oyw] ‘news, report’. 
Vycichl 1983:230; Cerny 1976:210. Proto-East Cushitic *war- ‘to make 
known, to tell news’ > Burji waar-iy- ‘to tell’; Saho-Afar war-e “news”: 
Somali war ‘news’; Sidamo waar- ‘to gossip, to tell (news), to talk, to 
speak’, wor-e ‘noteworthy thing’; Hadiyya wor-e ‘fame’; Galla / Oromo 
war-ee ‘fame’. Sasse 1979:42 and 1982:187; Hudson 1989:225 and 399. 
Proto-East Cushitic (caus. mid.) *war-s-t- ‘to inquire about news’ > Burji 
wors-ad- ‘to ask’; Afar war-is-, war-s-it- ‘to tell news’; Somali war-s-ad- 
‘to get news’; Rendille war-s-ad-, wor-s-ad- ‘to ask’. Hudson 1989:22; 
Sasse 1979:42 and 1982:181. Chadic: Ngizim wardu ‘to cry out’. Omotic: 
Mocha woro ‘news’. Ehret 1995:462, no. 972, *war-/*wir- “to call out’. 
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Proto-Dravidian *verr- ‘to say, to speak, to tell’: Gondi vehana ‘to tell’; 
Konda ver- ‘to speak, to tell’; Pengo vec- (vecc-) ‘to speak’; Manda veh- 
‘to tell, to say’; Kui vespa (vest-) ‘to say, to speak, to tell’; Kurux barna ‘to 
be called, termed; to have a title’; Malto báce ‘to relate, to tell’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:502, no. 5514. 

Proto-Indo-European *wer- “to say, to speak, to tell’: Greek cipo (< 
*Fepww) ‘to say, to speak, to tell’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) u-e-ri-ya-zi ‘to 
invite, to summon, to name’; Palaic (3rd sg. pres.) ü-e-er-ti “to say, to call’; 
Latin verbum ‘word’; Gothic waurd ‘word’; Old Icelandic ord ‘word’, 
ordigr ‘wordy’, yróa ‘to speak’; Old English word ‘word’, ge-wyrd(e) 
‘conversation’, wordig ‘talkative’; Old Frisian word ‘word’; Old Saxon 
word ‘word’; Dutch woord ‘word’; Old High German wort ‘word’ (New 
High German Wort); Old Prussian (nom. sg. m.) wirds, wirds ‘word’ (acc. 
sg. m. wirdan); Lithuanian vardas ‘name’. Pokorny 1959:1162—1163 
*uer- “to speak’; Walde 1927—1932.1:283—284 *uer-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1516 *uer- (*uero, -i0) “to speak’; Watkins 1985:77 *wer- (also 
*wera-) and 2000:100 *wera- (also *wer-) ‘to speak’ (oldest form *wera,-, 
with variant [metathesized] form *wrea,-, contracted to *wré-); 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:231 *uer- and 1995.1:200 *wer-, *wr-eH- ‘to 
call, to talk’; Rix 1998a:630—631 *uerh,- ‘to say’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:535 *(s)uer- “to say, to speak’; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:325—326 
*wrea,-/*wre-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:469—471; Hofmann 1966:74 *uer-; 
Boisacq 1950:229—230 “uer-, Beekes 2010.1:393 “uerh,-, Walde-- 
Hofmann 1965--1972.11:756--757 “uere-, *uere(i)-; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:723; De Vaan 2008:664—665; Orél 2003:475 Proto-Germanic 
*wurdan, 475 *wurdigaz, 475 *wurdjan, 475 *wurdjanan, 475—476 
“wurdojanan, Kroonen 2013:600 Proto-Germanic *wurda- ‘word’; Feist 
1939:554 *uerdh-, extended form of *uer-; Lehmann 1986:396 *wer- ‘to 
speak’; De Vries 1977:419 “uer- and 679; Klein 1971:831 *werdh-, 
extended form of *wer-, *were-, *weré-; Onions 1966:1012 *wrdho-, 
*werdh-, based on *wer-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:430—431; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:868 *urdho-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:799 *werdho-; Derksen 
2015:489 *u(e/o)rd'-o-; Smoczyfiski 2007.1:721; Fraenkel 1962—1965. 
II:1198; Kloekhorst 2008b:1002—1003; Wodtko—Irslinger— Schneider 
2008:729—730 *uyd'-6-, *uord"-o- ‘word’. Note: Hittite (1st sg. pres. act.) 
hu-u-wa-ar-tah-hi “to curse’, (nom. sg.) hur-ta-is, hur-ta-as, hur-da-a-is, 
hu-u-ur-ta-is ‘curse’ do not belong here. 


Buck 1949:18.21 speak, talk; 18.22 say. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:613—614, no. 
492, and 1996a:233—234; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2513, *werV ‘to speak; 
communication’. 


819. Proto-Nostratic root #was?- (~ #was?-): 


(vb.) #was?- “to be or become worn out, tired, weary, fatigued, exhausted’; 
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(n.) *was)-a ‘weariness, fatigue, exhaustion’ 

Identical to: 

(vb.) *was¥- “to crush, to grind, to pound, to wear out; to wither, to fade, to rot 
away, to waste away, to dry up, to decay’; 

(n.) *was?-a ‘the act of crushing, grinding, pounding; wasting away, decay, 
decomposition’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *was’- “to be or become worn out, tired, weary, fatigued, 
exhausted’: Proto-Semitic *was’-in- ‘to sleep, to go to sleep, to be asleep” 
(originally ‘to be tired, weary, fatigued, exhausted, sleepy’) > Hebrew 
#yasen [JW] ‘to sleep, to go to sleep, to be asleep’, yasen [12^] “sleeping”: 
Ugaritic ysn “to sleep’; Arabic wasina “to sleep, to slumber’, wasan “deep 
sleep, slumber, nap’, wasndn ‘in deep sleep, slumbering, sleepy, lazy’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :647 (Cohen notes that Fronzaroli thought it necessary to 
posit two separate stems for Proto-Semitic: *wasin- ‘asleep’ and *Sin-at- 
‘sleep’); Klein 1987:266; Murtonen 1989:223—224; Zammit 2002:434. 
Berber: Tuareg iwhar ‘to be old’, zawhar “to cause to become old, to cause 
to age’, tuhere ‘old age’; Tawlemmet ucar ‘to grow old’, tucaray ‘old age’; 
Nefusa usar ‘to be old’, awassar ‘old’; Ghadames usar ‘to be old’, awassar 
‘an old man’ (f. tawassart); Mzab awsar ‘to be or become old’, awassar 
‘old’; Tamazight wsir ‘to be old, to grow old’, ssawir ‘to cause to become 
old, to cause to age’, tusar ‘old age, decrepitude’, awassar ‘old’; 
Tashelhiyt / Shilha iwsir ‘to grow old’, tawssart ‘old age’; Riff usar ‘to be 
old, to grow old’, tussar ‘old age’, awassar ‘old; old man’ (f. tawassart); 
Kabyle iwsir ‘to be old, to be very old, to be decrepit’, awassar ‘old, 
decrepit’; Chaouia usar ‘to be old’, tuser ‘old age, senility’, awassar ‘old, 
old man’ (f. tawassart). 

B. Dravidian: Kannada baccu ‘to be tired’, baccelu ‘tiredness’, basvali ‘to be 
fatigued’; Tulu baccuni “to be wearied, tired, fatigued’, baccavuni ‘to tire, 
to fatigue’, baccely ‘fatigue, weariness, tiredness’, baccangelu ‘tiredness, 
fatigue’; Pengo vah- (vast-) ‘to be or become tired’; Kui vaha (vahi-) ‘(vb.) 
to be tired, exhausted; to tire, to faint; (n.) weariness, exhaustion’; Kuwi 
vwahali, wahinai ‘to be tired’, vah- ‘to be tired, to become tired’, vahu 
‘weariness’. Burrow--Emeneau 1984:471, no. 5215. Tamil vecatai 
‘sorrow’, vecaru (vecaruv-, vécarr-) ‘to be weary, fatigued, vexed, 
distressed’, vecaram, vécarikkai, vecaravu ‘sorrow, weariness, fatigue’, 
vecatal ‘mental agitation’, vecaru (vécari-) ‘to be weary, fatigued, vexed, 
distressed; to be consoled; to rest’, vecaral ‘weariness, sorrow; becoming 
consoled or pacified, rest’; Malayalam vécaru ‘anxiety’; Kodagu be-ja-ra 
‘sorrow’; Kannada bejaru ‘weariness (from fatigue, pain, vexation), 
annoyance’, bésar(u) (bésatt-) ‘to grow weary or fatigued, to become tired 
of, to be disgusted or vexed’, bésara, bésarake, bésarike ‘weariness, 
fatigue’, besarisu “to cause to be weary’; Telugu vesata ‘fatigue, 
weariness’, vésaramu “trouble, fatigue’, vésdru ‘to be troubled or fatigued; 
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C. 


to be disgusted’, vesarincu “to trouble’; Tulu bejary ‘weariness, fatigue, 
disgust; fatigued, weary’; Koraga bisirige ‘homesickness’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:504, no. 5524. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *wds’d- ‘to be or become tired, weary, 
fatigued, exhausted’ > Finnish vásy- ‘to become tired, weary, exhausted’, 
väsähtä- “to become (a little) tired, to be overcome with weariness’; 
Estonian vdsi- ‘to become tired, weary, exhausted’; Lapp / Saami 
(Northern) viessá-/viesá- ‘to get a little tired, fatigued, languid’, viesse ‘that 
easily gets tired’; Votyak / Udmurt vis- ‘to ache, to be sick’. Rédei 1986— 
1988:818 #wasa. 


Buck 1949:4.61 sleep (vb., sb.) 4.84 sick, sickness; 4.91 tired, weary. Illic- 
Svityé 1965:370 #wd/s/a ‘to become tired (of)’ (*ycraBarb"); Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:623—624, no. 501; Hakola 2000:210, no. 941, *wds3- ‘to become tired’. 


820. Proto-Nostratic root *was’- (~ *wasy-): 
(vb.) *was¥- “to crush, to grind, to pound, to wear out; to wither, to fade, to rot 


away, to waste away, to dry up, to decay’; 


(n.) #was?-a ‘the act of crushing, grinding, pounding; wasting away, decay, 


decomposition’ 


Identical to: 
(vb.) #was!- ‘to be or become worn out, tired, weary, fatigued, exhausted’; 
(n.) *wasy-a ‘weariness, fatigue, exhaustion’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian ws ‘to fall out (of hair), to be destroyed’, wsr ‘to dry 


up, to be barren, to be despoiled’. Hannig 1995:218 and 221; Faulkner 
1962:70; Erman—Grapow 1921:41 and 1926—1963.1:368, 1:374; 
Gardiner 1957:562. 

Dravidian: Tulu ujjéru, ujveru ‘a pestle’, ujide, jidde ‘a small mortar’; 
Belan ijde ‘mortar’, ijgeri ‘pestle’; Parji uyp- to husk (rice)’; Gadba 
(Ollari) uyup- (uyut-) ‘to pound (rice, etc.)’; Gondi ussana, us-, usana ‘to 
pound with a pestle, to husk rice’, uskal “a big pestle, rice-pounder’, uskal, 
usval, usmal, uspal ‘pestle’; Pengo uh- (ust-) “to husk (rice)’; Manda uhka- 
“to pound’; Kui uhpa (uht-) ‘(vb.) to strike against, to impress, to make a 
mark, to write; (n.) the act of writing against, marking, writing’; Kuwi 
ussali, us- (uht-) “to pound paddy’, uh'nai “to pound with a pestle’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:571, no. 583. 

Proto-Indo-European *wes- ‘to crush, to grind, to pound, to wear out; to 
wither, to fade, to rot away, to waste away, to dry up, to decay’: Hittite 
wesuriya-, wisuriya- “to press, to oppress’; Old Icelandic vesall “poor, 
destitute, wretched’, visna ‘to wither’, visinn ‘withered’; Swedish vissna 
‘to wither’, vissen ‘withered, faded’; Danish visne ‘to fade, to wither, to 
droop’, vissen ‘faded, withered, dry, arid’; Old English wisnian, weosnian 
‘to dry up, to wither’, forwesan ‘to wither away, to fade, to decay’; Old 
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High German wésanén ‘to wither, to fade’, firwésan ‘to destroy, to decay’ 
(Middle High German verwésen, New High German verwesen ‘to putrefy, 
to decompose, to decay, to molder, to rot’). Mann 1984—1987:1524— 
1525 *ues- ‘to wither, to fade, to rot, to waste away’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:142 *ues- “to crush, to grind, to pound, to wear out; to wither, to 
fade’; Orél 2003:458 Proto-Germanic *wesalaz, 467 *wisanan; De Vries 
1977:657 and 668; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I:452—453; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:819—820 Middle High German verwésen < Proto-Germanic *wis-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:764. 


Buck 1949:5.56 grind; 11.27 destroy; 15.84 dry. 


821. Proto-Nostratic root *was- (~ *was-): 
(vb.) *was- “to add (to), to augment, to increase, to heap up’; 
(n.) *was-a ‘augmentation, increase, addition, increment’; (adj.) ‘increased, 
augmented, heaped up, filled, full’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *was- ‘to add (to), to augment, to increase, to heap up’: 
Proto-Semitic *was-ak- “to add (to), to augment, to increase, to heap up’ > 
Geez / Ethiopic wassaka [@nh] ‘to add, to join to, to augment, to 
supplement, to increase’, wassakot [GM] ‘increase, increment’, wassake 
[@-“'n.] ‘addition, increment, increase, extra amount’; Tigrinya wássáká ‘to 
add’; Tigre wássáká “to add’; Amharic wässäkä ‘to add’; (?) Akkadian 
eséhu (Mari eseku) “to assign, to apportion (lots). D. Cohen 1970— :568; 
Leslau 1987:619—620. Proto-Semitic *was-ak’- ‘to add (to), to augment, 
to increase, to heap up’ > Arabic wasaka ‘to store, to heap up, to load 
freight’. D. Cohen 1970— :571—572; Zammit 2002:433. Egyptian wsr 
‘to be rich, wealthy; to be strong, mighty, powerful’, wsr ‘a wealthy man’, 
wsrw ‘strength, power, might’, wsrw-t ‘strength, power, might’, (causative) 
swsr ‘to make powerful’. Hannig 1995:215; Faulkner 1962:69; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:40 and 1926—1963.1:360—363; Gardiner 1957:562. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *wes-/*ws- ‘to fill, to be filled’, *(s)a-ws-e- ‘full’: 
Georgian vs- ‘to fill, to be filled’, sa-vs-e- ‘full’; Mingrelian (p)s- ‘to fill, to 
be filled’, o-ps-a-, e-ps-a-, go-ps-a- ‘full’; Laz pš- ‘to fill, to be filled’, 
(j)o-ps-a- ‘full’; Svan gwes-/gws- “to fill, to be filled’, gwes-i, gos-i ‘full’ 
(initial g- is secondary). Klimov 1964:86 *ws,- and 1998:52—53 *wes;- : 
*ws,- “to fill, to be filled’, 173—174 *(s)a-ws,-e- ‘full, complete’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:133—134 *wes,-, *s,a-ws,-e; Fahnrich 
2007:161—162 *wes,-, *s,a-ws,-e; Schmidt 1962:110. 


Buck 1949:4.81 strong, mighty, powerful; 11.42 wealth, riches; 11.51 rich; 
13.21 full. Bomhard 1996a:208, no. 606. 


822. Proto-Nostratic root *wat- (~ *wath-): 
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(vb.) *wat^- ‘to pass (of time); to grow old, to age’; 
(n.) *wat^-a ‘year, age’; (adj.) ‘old’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *wat-ar- ‘to continue (for a long time)’ > Ugaritic 
wtr-hd ‘everlasting’; Arabic watara, ?awtara ‘to follow in uninterrupted 
succession, to continue regularly’; Epigraphic South Arabian wtr-?l 
“everlasting God’; Geez / Ethiopic ?awtara [h@-t 4] ‘to do something with 
attention, to direct attention to, to pursue earnestly, to fix (the eyes upon), 
to persevere, to continue, to be assiduous’, watr [PFC] ‘uninterrupted 
time, continuous period of time’, watra [@4-2] ‘continually, perpetually, 
assiduously, frequently, always, often’, watura [®t] ‘continuously, 
entirely’; Tigrinya wátru ‘always, continuously’; Amharic wdtro ‘always, 
continually, as in the past’; Gurage (Muher) (a)zwdttdrd “to do something 
often’ (denominative from [Geez / Ethiopic] za-watr [N-@1C] ‘often’). 
Leslau 1979:718 and 1987:622; D. Cohen 1970— :654; Zammit 2002: 
426—427. Egyptian wti ‘to be old’, wtw, wtwti ‘oldest son’. Hannig 
1995:223; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:377 and 1:378. Probably also: 
Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya watara ‘young of animals’; Kambata 
watara, (f.) watara-t, (f. pl.) watarra-t ‘young of animals’, waataan-cu 
‘calf, young; new-born’. Hudson 1989:172—173. Semantic development 
as in Sanskrit vatsd-h ‘yearling, calf, the young of any animal’ cited below. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *wet!- *(vb.) to pass (of time); to grow old, to age; 
(adj.) old; (n.) year, age’: Hittite (acc. sg.) u-it-tan ‘year’; Sanskrit vatsará-h 
‘a year’, vatsá-h ‘yearling, calf, the young of any animal’; Albanian vit, 
vjet ‘year’, (adv.) vjet ‘last year’, viç ‘calf’, vjeç ‘years old’; Sogdian 
wtsnyy ‘old’; Greek Fétoc, étoc ‘year’; Latin vetus ‘old, ancient, of long 
standing (that is, not new or young)’, vetero ‘to grow old’, vitulus ‘a bull- 
calf”, Gothic wiprus ‘lamb’; Old Icelandic veðr ‘wether’; Norwegian veder 
‘wether’; Swedish vädur ‘wether’; Danish veder ‘wether’; Old English 
weper ‘wether, sheep’; Old Saxon withar, wethar ‘wether’; Dutch weder 
‘wether’; Old High German wider, widar ‘wether’ (New High German 
Widder ‘ram’); Old Lithuanian vétusas ‘old’; Old Church Slavic vetoxo 
‘old’. Pokorny 1959:1175 *uet- ‘year’; Walde 1927--1932.1:251 *uet-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1530—1531 *uetesios, *uetsios (*uetsos) ‘year-old 
animal; yearling’, 1531 *uetalos, -om ‘year-old, yearling’, 1531 *uetos, 
-es- ‘year, age’; Watkins 1985:78 *wet- and 2000:101 *wer- ‘year’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:783 *uet[^]o- and 1995.1:685 *wetho- ‘old’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:654 *uet- ‘year’; Boisacq 1950:293; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:583—584 “uet-, *uetes-, *uetes-o-, “uets-i-, *uet-o-, *uetuso-; 
Hofmann 1966:97—98; Beekes 2010.1:476--477 “uet-os, Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:382—383 *wet-; Walde—Hofmann 1965---1972.11:776-- 
777; Ernout—Meillet 1979:730 *wet-; De Vaan 2008:672—673; Orél 
1998:509 and 2003:459—460 Proto-Germanic *wepruz ~ *wepraz; 
Kroonen 2013:584 Proto-Germanic *wepru- ‘(male) lamb, yearling’; Feist 
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1939:571 *uét-os; Lehmann 1986:408 *wet-, *wetos- ‘year’; De Vries 
1977:649 *uetos; Falk—Torp 1903--1906.11:460, Onions 1966:1000 
Common Germanic *wepruz; Klein 1971:825 *wet- ‘year’; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:856 “uet- ‘year’; Kluge—Seebold 1989:790 *wer- ‘year’; 
Walshe 1951:250; Derksen 2008:517 *uet-us-o- and 2015:500 *uet-us-o-; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:745; Fraenkel 1962--1965.11:1233, Huld 1984:129— 
130; Mayrhofer 1956---1980.111:133. 

C. Proto-Altaic *6tie ‘old’: Proto-Tungus *(y)ut- ‘old; earlier, before; old 
age’ > Evenki utakan ‘old age’, utu ‘old’, utéle ‘earlier, before’; Lamut / 
Even ute ‘old’, ótel ‘earlier, before’; Negidal utéle ‘earlier, before’; Udihe 
uteli ‘earlier, before’; Solon utaci ‘grandfather’. Proto-Mongolian *óte- 
‘(vb.) to grow old; (adj.) old; (n.) old man’ > Written Mongolian ótel- ‘to 
age, to grow old’, ótelül “the state of being old, aging, senility’, ötegü “old 
man, senior’; Khalkha ötöl ‘old’, ótgós “elders, seniors’; Buriat ütelhe(n) 
‘old’, ütő ‘old man’; Kalmyk ötl ‘old’, Gtaga ‘old man’; Ordos ötöl- ‘to 
grow old’; Moghol iitdyii ‘old man’; Dagur utel ‘constantly, traditionally’, 
utele- ‘to grow old’, utaci ‘old man’; Monguor sdoli- ‘to grow old’, sdogu 
“old man’. Proto-Turkish *6ni- ‘old’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon) ötüken name 
of the homeland of the Turks (‘old country’); Karakhanide Turkic ötüken 
name of the homeland of the Turks (‘old country’); Tuva ótükán name of a 
mountain ridge in Tuva; Chuvash vad» ‘old’; Yakut ótóy ‘old, abandoned 
house’; Dolgan Ofók ‘everything old’. Starostin---Dybo---Mudrak 
2003:1067—1068 *ot'e ‘old’; Poppe 1960:51 and 108; Street 1974:22 *óte 
*old (of people)'. 


Buck 1949:14.15 old; 14.73 year. Illié-Svityé 1965:337 #w/e/ta ‘year’ (‘Ton’) 
and 1966b:316, no. 1.33; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:625—626, no. 503; Takacs 
2004a:214, no. 1714; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2550, *wetV ‘year’ (and/or ‘long 
time’ [ ‘old’] ??). 


823. Proto-Nostratic root *wat- (~ *wath-): 
(vb.) *wat^- “to say, to speak, to be talkative’; 
(n.) *wat'-a ‘sound, cry, chatter, babble, report’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *wat- ‘to call, to speak’: West Chadic *wat- ‘to call’ > Pero 
wat- ‘to call’. Central Chadic *wat- ‘to call’ > Tera wat- ‘to call’. Omotic 
*wat-/*yat- ‘to say, to speak’ > Ometo ot, yot, iwet- ‘to say, to speak’; 
Yemsa / Janjero it- “to say, to speak’; Bench / Gimira ayf- ‘to say, to 
speak’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:529, no. 2534, *wat- ‘to call, to speak’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil vataru (vatari-) ‘to chatter, to prate, to be talkative, to 
lisp, to abuse’; Kannada odaru ‘to sound, to cry aloud, to shout, to shriek, 
to howl’ (causative odarisu), odaruvike ‘sounding, crying aloud’; Telugu 
vadaru, vaduru ‘to prattle, to prate, to babble, to chatter, to jabber’, 
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vabarubotu ‘prattler, babbler’, odaru ‘to prattle, to prate, to abuse’; Tulu 
badaritana ‘defamation’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:473, no. 5244. 
Proto-Indo-European *wet^"H-/*wot^H- ‘to say, to speak’: Latin veto ‘to 
forbid, to prohibit’ (Old Latin voto); Old Welsh (3rd sg. rel.) guet-id 
‘says’; Middle Welsh dy-wed- ‘to speak’, dy-wawt ‘said’ (Modern Welsh 
gwad- in: gwadaf na ‘I do not say that, I deny that’). Rix 1998a:634---635 
“ueth,- “to say, to speak’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:730; Walde—Hofmann 
1965---1972.11:776 (*uot- in Welsh gwadu ‘to deny’); De Vaan 2008:672; 
Morris Jones 1913:369—370 *uat- (*u,t-), *uet/d- ‘to say’. 

Uralic: Finnish vatustaa ‘to be harping, to chatter’; Estonian vada ‘to 
prattle, to chatter, to jabber’. 

Proto-Altaic *óf?e- (~ -t-) ‘to say, to recite; to ask, to request, to pray; to 
sing’: Proto-Tungus *(yJot- “to shout, to cry” > Evenki otutka- ‘to shout, to 
cry’. Proto-Mongolian *óci- ‘to report; to pray; to sing a song’ > Written 
Mongolian dci- “to say, to answer, to testify; to pray, to offer (Buddhist)’; 
Khalkha óc- ‘to report; to pray’; Kalmyk óco- ‘to report; to pray’; Ordos 
öčö- “to recite loudly (prayer); Dagur ucule- “to sing a song’. Proto-Turkic 
*ót- “to sing (of birds); to say; to ask, to request? > Old Turkic (Old 
Uighur) öt- ‘to sing (of birds)’, ótün- ‘to ask, to request’; Karakhanide 
Turkic öt- ‘to sing (of birds)’, dtiin- “to ask, to request’; Turkish öt- ‘to sing 
(of birds)’; Turkmenian ótün- “to ask, to request’; Uighur ótün- “to ask, to 
request’; Tatar öten- ‘to ask, to request’; Chuvash avot- ‘to sing (of birds)’; 
Yakut et- ‘to say’; Dolgan et- ‘to say’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1068 “ore (~ -t-) ‘sound’; Poppe 1960:51 and 135; Street 1974:22 
*óti- “to inform, to pray’. 


Buck 1949:18.21 speak, talk; 18.22 say. Hakola 2000:211, no. 944; Illic-Svityé 
1965:336 *wata ‘to speak’ (ToBOpuTB”). 


824. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *wat?-a ‘the belly, stomach, bowels; womb; the interior 


or inside of anything": 


A. Proto-Dravidian *vac(-Vr)- *the belly, stomach, bowels; womb; the interior 


or inside of anything’: Tamil vayiru ‘belly, stomach, paunch, womb, 
center, heart of a tree, interior, inner space, mind’, vayin ‘belly, stomach’, 
vaya ‘fetus, womb’; Malayalam vayaru ‘belly, stomach, inside, receptacle 
of fruit-seeds’, vayaram ‘big-bellied’; Kannada basar(u), basir, basur(u), 
basru ‘belly, abdomen, womb, pregnancy, embryo, the inside, hold of a 
ship’, basari, basuri “pregnant woman’; Kota vir ‘belly, pregnant’; Tulu 
banji ‘stomach, belly, womb, interior or inner part (as of a tree), mind, 
heart’, basuri, basuru ‘pregnancy’; Konda vaski ‘small intestines’; Pengo 
(pl) vahiy ‘intestines’; Manda vahiy ‘intestines’; Kui vahi ‘intestines, 
entrails, bowels’; Kuwi vwahi ‘entrails’, wahi ‘stomach, intestines’. 
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Krishnamurti 2003:484 *wac-Vt ‘stomach, fetus’; Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:474, no. 5259. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *wet’-er-o-/*ut’-er-o- ‘the belly, stomach, bowels; 
womb; the interior or inside of anything’: Sanskrit udara-m ‘the belly, 
stomach, bowels; womb; the interior or inside of anything’; Avestan 
udara- ‘belly, stomach’; Greek (Hesychius) ddepoc: (with ó- for 0-) 
‘stomach’ (cf. Attic téspoc “dropsy'), (Hesychius) totpoc: ‘stomach’, 
(Attic) botépa, (Ionic) botépn (< *udstera) ‘the womb’; Latin uterus (with 
-t- for -d-; perhaps, as suggested by Thurneysen, from *udris) ‘the womb’; 
Old Prussian weders ‘insides, stomach’; Lithuanian védaras ‘insides, 
stomach’; Latvian véders, védars ‘stomach’; Tocharian B wdstarye ‘liver’. 
Pokorny 1959:1104—1105 *udero-, *uédero- ‘belly’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:190--191 *udero-, *uedero-; Mann 1984—1987:1474 *uderos, 
-om ‘belly, stomach’; Watkins 1985:72 *udero- and 2000:94 *udero- 
‘abdomen, womb, stomach’; Mallory—Adams 1997:2 *udero- ‘abdomen, 
stomach’, “udstero/eh,- “abdomen, stomach’; Frisk 1970---1973.11:956 
*udero-, *uedero- and 11:975--976 *ud-tera; Boisacq 1950:1008 (Latin 
uterus < *udero-s); Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1151 and 1I:1162; Hofmann 
1966:387 *ud-tero-; Beekes 2010.11:1526 *udero- and 11:1539 *ud-tero-; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:104; De Vaan 2008:647 *(H)ud-ér-o- ‘outer, 
sticking out; Walde—Hofmann 1965--1972.11:846 “udris, “ud-tro-, 
*udero-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:757; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:565; 
Adams 1999:598 *udstryo-, *ud-tero-, *ud-ero-; Smoczyfiski 2007.1:727; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1210—1211; Derksen 2015:494 *ud-ero-m. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian “wata ‘the belly, stomach, bowels; womb; the 
interior or inside of anything’ > Finnish vatsa ‘stomach, belly’; Vogul / 
Mansi vas ‘stomach’. Collinder 1955:123 and 1977:136; Rédei 1986— 
1988:547 *waca. 


Buck 1949:4.46 belly, stomach. Illié-Svityó 1965:341 *wa/c/ ‘abdomen’ 
(‘xuBot’); Bomhard—Kerns 1994:617, no. 496; Hakola 2000:211, no. 943. 


825. Proto-Nostratic exclamation *way “woe!”: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *way exclamation: ‘woe!’: Proto-Semitic *way exclama- 
tion: “woe!” > Akkadian ai ‘woe!’; Syriac way ‘woe!’; Arabic way ‘woe!, 
shame!’; Soqotri woy ‘woe!’; Geez / Ethiopic way [09€] “woe!, ah!, alas!’; 
Tigrinya wdy, way ‘woe!’; Tigre way ‘woe!’; Harari way ‘woe!, misery’; 
Amharic wdyy, wdyyo, wdyydw, awdyy, awayy ‘woe!’; Gurage wa, (Eža) 
way exclamation expressing pain: ‘woe!’. Leslau 1963:162, 1979:639, and 
1987:623; D. Cohen 1970— :531; Zammit 2002:443. Egyptian wy ‘woe!’; 
Coptic woy [oyo(e)i] ‘woe!’. Hannig 1995:179; Vycichl 1983:230; Cerny 
1976:209. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye way ‘alas!’; Quara we ‘alas!’. 
Reinisch 1895:240. Chadic: Hausa wái ‘woe!’. 
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Proto-Indo-European “way exclamation: ‘woe!’: Avestan vaydi, avoi, 
avoya ‘woe!’; Latin vae ‘alas!, woe"; Welsh gwae ‘woe!’; Armenian vay 
‘woe!’; Gothic wai ‘woe!’; Old Icelandic va, vei ‘woe!’; Old English wa, 
we ‘woe!’; Old Frisian wé ‘woe!’; Old Saxon wé ‘woe!’; Dutch wee 
“woe!”, Old High German we ‘alas!, woe!’ (New High German weh), 
Lithuanian vai ‘woe!’; Hittite uwai- ‘woe’. Pokorny 1959:1110—1111 
“uai ‘woe!’?; Walde 1927—1932.:212—213 “uai, Mann 1984— 
1987:1485 “uai ‘alas; woe’; Watkins 1985:73 *wai and 2000:94 “wai 
‘alas’ (interjection); Walde—Hofmann 1965---1972.11:724 *uai; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:711; De Vaan 2008:650; Orél 2003:440 Proto-Germanic 
“wai, Kroonen 2013:556 Proto-Germanic *wai (interjection) ‘woe’; Feist 
1939:541; Lehmann 1986:387—388 *wai (interjection) ‘woe’; De Vries 
1977:637; Onions 1966:1011; Klein 1971:830 *wai-; Kluge— Vercoullie 
1898:321; Seebold 1989:781 Germanic *wai; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:843 
*uai; Kloekhorst 2008b:937—939; Fraenkel 1962---1965.11:1179. 

Uralic: Finnish voi in, for example: voi sinua raukkaa! ‘poor you!’, voi 
kunpa tietäisin ‘I wish I knew’. 


Sumerian ù-a, ù ‘woel’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:604, no. 479. 


826. Proto-Nostratic root *wa3- (~ *wa3-): 


(vb.) *wa3- ‘to flow’; 
(n.) *wa3-a “running water’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *waz- “to flow’: Semitic: Arabic wazaba “to flow (water)’, 


mizab “drain pipe, drain; gutter, sewer; roof gutter’. D. Cohen 1970— : 
515. Arabic wazaga ‘to make water in jets (said especially of a she-camel 
which sprays its urine while walking along)’, wazag ‘shower’. D. Cohen 
1970— :517--518. Egyptian wzs ‘to urinate’, wzst ‘urine’. Gardiner 
1957:562; Hannig 1995:217; Faulkner 1962:69; Erman—Grapow 1921:40 
and 1926—1963.1:357, 1:358. Note: Orél—Stolbova (1995:530, no. 2543) 
reconstruct Proto-Afrasian #wuc- ‘urine’ on the basis of the Egyptian 
forms cited above and several East Chadic forms. Jungraithmayr— 
Ibriszimow (1994.1:192), however, reconstruct Proto-East Chadic *wicé 
‘urine’, which cannot possibly be connected phonetically with the above 
Egyptian forms. Therefore, the Chadic forms are not included here. 
Dravidian: Tamil vaci ‘rain, water’; Kannada basi, bose ‘to drip, to drop, to 
trickle, to ooze, to flow; to pour off water from boiled rice, etc., by 
inclining the vessel, to strain’, basu ‘oozing’; Tulu basabasa ‘gushing, 
flowing in a stream’, bassa ‘overflowing’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:471, 
no. 5214. 
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C. Proto-Kartvelian *we3- “mineral spring’: Georgian vez-a “mineral spring”: 
Mingrelian men?- (< *wa3-) “mineral spring’. Fáhnrich 2007:162 *we3,-; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:134—135 *we3,-; Klimov 1998:53 *we3,- 
“mineral spring’; 


Buck 1949:1.31 water; 1.36 river; stream; brook; 4.65 urinate; urine; 10.32 
flow (vb.). 


827. Proto-Nostratic root *wed-: 
(vb.) *wed- ‘to strike (with a weapon)’; 
(n.) *wed-a ‘death, ruin, murder; strike, cut, wound, scar; weapon, axe’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic wada (base wdy [44]) ‘to kill, to destroy; to 
perish, to die; to cut off; to kill, to destroy’, wadi? ‘death, ruin, murder, 
destruction’. D. Cohen 1970— :500 (?awdà(y) ‘to perish’); Zammit 
2002:430. Berber: Kabyle waddac ‘to hit, to beat, to strike’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil veftu (vetti-) “(vb.) to cut (as with sword or axe), to cut 
off, to engrave, to dig (as a well), to injure, to destroy; (n.) cutting, wound, 
cut, engraving’; Malayalam veftuka ‘to cut with a sword or axe, to dig, to 
engrave’, vettu ‘strike, cut, wound, sunstroke, stitch, felling trees, digging, 
engraving’; Kota vef ‘cut, mark of a scar’; Kannada bettu “(vb.) to cause to 
enter firmly, to strike forcibly into, to impress, to stamp, to coin; (n.) tool 
for making impressions’; Tulu beftuni “to cut, to circumcise’, boftuni ‘to 
beat (as a drum), to hammer (as metal), to knock (as a door)’, bottavuni, 
bottele ‘drummer’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:497—498, no. 5478. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *wed'- (secondary o-grade form: *wod"-) “to cut, to 
strike, to slay’: Sanskrit vadhati ‘to strike, to kill, to slay, to destroy’, 
vadhá-h ‘one who kills, slayer, vanquisher, destroyer’, vádhar-, vadhana 
‘weapon’; Avestan vadaya- ‘to repulse’; Greek (Homeric) #9wv ‘pushing, 
shoving’; Lithuanian vedega ‘a type of axe’; Old Prussian wedigo 
*carpenter's axe’; Tocharian B wät- “to fight’, weta ‘struggle, battle’, weta,, 
‘warrior’, A wac “combat, struggle’. Rix 1998a:600—601 “ued?'h,- ‘to 
strike’; Pokorny 1959:1115 “uedh- ‘to hit’; Walde 1927--1932.1:254-- 
255 “uedh-, Mann 1984—1987:1498 “uedh- ‘to fight’, 1558 *uodheijo ‘to 
contend, to fight; to enrage, to incite; to rage, to bluster’; Watkins 1985:73 
*wedh- and 2000:95 *wedha- ‘to push, to strike’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:471 *uedh- “to push, to strike’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:135— 
136; Frisk 1970—1973.1:449—450; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:316 *wedh-; 
Hofmann 1966:70 and 84 “uedh-, Beekes 2010.1:378--379, Adams 
1999:590 *wedh- “to strike (down)’ and 608; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:541--542 (Van Windekens rejects derivation of the Tocharian 
forms from Proto-Indo-European “yedh-), Fraenkel 1962---1965.11:1211. 
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Buck 1949:4.76 kill; 9.21 strike (hit, beat). Illié-Svityé 1965:362 *weda ‘to 
chop with a weapon’ (‘pyOuts’); Bomhard—Kerns 1994:603— 604, no. 478; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2460, *wedV (or *we?VdV ?) ‘to push, to strike, to cut 
(with weapon)’. 


828. Proto-Nostratic root *wel-: 


(vb.) *wel- ‘to slay, to fight’; 
(n.) *wel-a ‘conquest, victory, defeat, slaughter, massacre; fight, battle, attack’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil vel (velv-, venr-) ‘to conquer, to overcome, to subdue, to 


destroy, to remove, to excel’, verrimai ‘victoriousness, victory, distinctive 
greatness’, verran, verral, verri, ven, venri ‘victory, success’; Malayalam 
velluka ‘to overcome, to surpass, to kill’, venni, verri ‘victory’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:499, no. 5493. 

Proto-Indo-European *welH-/*w/]H- (secondary o-grade form: *wolH-) “to 
strike, to wound’: Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) wa-al-ah-zi, wa-al-ha-an-na-i ‘to 
strike, to attack’; Luwian u(wa)lant- ‘death’, u(wa)lantal(I)i- “mortal”: 
Hieroglyphic Luwian wal(a)- ‘death’, walatali- ‘mortal’; Greek ovAj (< 
*FoA-và) ‘wound, scar’; Latin vulnus (volnus) ‘wound’, vulneró (volneró) 
‘to wound, to injure’; Old Irish fuil ‘blood’; Welsh gweli ‘wound’; Old 
Icelandic valr “the slain’; Old English wa ‘slaughter, carnage, field of 
battle’, wol ‘pestilence, mortality, disease’, w@/an ‘to torment, to afflict’; 
Old Saxon wolian ‘to kill, to slaughter’, wal ‘battlefield’; Old High 
German wal ‘battlefield’, wuol ‘defeat, ruin’; Lithuanian vele ‘the soul of a 
dead person, ghost’, vélnias ‘devil’, velys ‘death’; Tocharian A wál-, wal- 
‘to die’, B wäl- ‘to strike, to break’ (perhaps also Ylaifdkte ‘Indra’ [< 
‘smiter’]), (?) walts- ‘to crush, to grind; to agitate, to trouble’. Rix 
1998a:619—620 *uelh;- “to strike, to attack’; Pokorny 1959:1144—1145 
*uel- “to tear, to rob, to wound’; Walde 1927—1932.1:304—305 *uel-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1571—1572 *uolio, *uoleio ‘to roll, to overturn, to 
ruin’; Watkins 1985:76 *wela- and 2000:98 *wela- ‘to strike, to wound’ 
(oldest form *wela,-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:492, fn. 1, *uel- and 
1995.1:413, fn. 1, *wel- ‘to lacerate, to tear apart; to wound; to kill’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:650 *uolno/eh,- ‘(bloody) wound’, *uelh,- ‘to 
strike, to kill, to die’; Boisacq 1950:727 *uel-; Frisk 1970--1973.11:443-- 
444 *yel-; Chantraine 1968—1980.11:836—837; Hofmann 1966:244 “uel-: 
Beekes 2010.11:1125--1126 *uel-; Walde—Hofmann 1965---1972.11:827 
*uel-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:749—750 Latin volnus («? *welenos); De 
Vaan 2008:687; Kroonen 2013:569 Proto-Germanic *wala- ‘the slain’; 
Orél 2003:443 Proto-Germanic *walaz II; De Vries 1977:642 *uel-; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:554— 555 “uel-, *uol-, “ul- and I:555 *ul-, *u-; 
Adams 1999:519 and 588—589 *welh,- ‘to strike’; Derksen 2015:496 
#uelh,-, Smoczynski 2007.1:732; Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:1218—1219; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:945—946 *uélh;-ti/*ulh;-énti. 
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C. 


Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *wels- ‘to strike, to kill, to slay, to slaughter’ > 
Hungarian öl- “to kill, to slay, to put to death, to slaughter, to butcher’, öles 
‘killing, slaying, slaughtering’, öldöklés ‘massacre, butchery, slaughter’; 
Votyak / Udmurt vi(j)y- ‘to kill’; Zyrian / Komi (Permyak) vij- “to kill, to 
slay’, (Sysola) vi- ‘to strike (not dead)’; Vogul / Mansi ääl- ‘to kill’; 
Ostyak / Xanty wel-/(1mptv.) wold-, (Southern) wet- “to kill, to catch’. 
Collinder 1955:105, 1960:413 *wel'a-, and 1977:119; Rédei 1986— 
1988:566—567 *weós-; Sammallahti 1988:551 *wild- ‘to kill’. I favor 
Collinder’s and Sammallahti’s reconstructions over the one proposed by 
Rédei. Illič-Svityč (1965:367) reconstructs Proto-Uralic *w/e/la. 


Buck 1949:4.75 die; dead; death; 4.85 wound (sb.); 11.27 destroy. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:629, no. 507; Illié-Svityó 1965:367 *wela “to slay, to fight 
(‘cpaxarp[ca]’?) — Illié-Svityó also includes Altaic material under this 
etymology. However, the Altaic material appears to go better with Proto- 
Nostratic *wal- (~ *wal-) ‘to crush, to grind, to wear out; to rub, to press; to be 
worn out, weak; to fade, to wither, to waste away’ (cf. Proto-Altaic “oli- “to be 
weak from hunger, to starve to death; to die, to fade, to wither") Forms 
meaning ‘to kill’ in the Altaic daughter languages (such as Turkish öldür- ‘to 
kill’, for example) are clearly secondary developments. 


829. Proto-Nostratic root *wely-: 
(vb.) *wel’- “to be open, to be vacant’; 
(n.) *wel’-a “open space, open land, field, meadow’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil ve/i ‘(vb.) to be open or public; to be vacant, empty; (n.) 
open space, outside, plain, space, intervening space, gap, room, openness, 
plainness, publicity’, ve/ippu ‘outside, open space, enclosed space’, veliyar 
‘outsiders, strangers’; Malayalam veli “open field; notoriety; outside’, 
veliccam ‘publicity’; Telugu veli ‘the outside, exterior, excommunication; 
outside, external’, velalu ‘to go or come out, to start’, velalucu ‘to send 
out’, velupala ‘the outside, exterior; outside, external’, velladi ‘open space; 
publicity; openness’, veliparacu, velipuccu ‘to make public or known’, 
velarincu, velar(u)cu ‘to send or drive out, to make public’; Kannada 
belavara ‘an outcaste’; Parji valip- (valit-) ‘to expel, to drive away’; Konda 
veli ‘outside’; Kuwi vellli kinai ‘to excommunicate’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:500— 501, no. 5498. 

Proto-Kartvelian *we/- ‘field’: Georgian vel- ‘field, plain’; Mingrelian 
ve(1)- ‘field’. Klimov 1964:82—83 *wel- and 1998:51 *wel- ‘valley, field’. 
Proto-Indo-European *wel- ‘field, meadow’: Greek nAvotov ‘the Elysian 
fields’; Hittite wellu- ‘meadow’. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:824 “uel- 
and 1995.1:793 *wel- ‘pasture’; Mallory--Adams 1997:200—201 (?) 
*uélsu- ‘meadow, pasture’; Beekes 2010.1:517 (pre-Greek); Kloekhorst 
2008b:998 *uélnu- (?). 
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Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) ejlo--, ejl'o:- ‘wide, broad’, ejlumu- “to 
widen’, ejlu ‘width, breadth’, ejlas- ‘to broaden’, (Northern / Tundra) 
wejluo- “wide, broad’, wejlumu- “to widen’, wejlu: “space, expanse’, 
wejluorirer “widely”. Nikolaeva 2006:455. 


Sumerian ùl ‘field, cultivated land, meadow’, ul, ‘field, meadow’, ulul “field, 
meadow, open land, steppe’. 


Buck 1949:1.23 plain, field. Blazek 1992a:141, no. 30; Bomhard 1996a:213, 
no. 612; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2478, *wf[e]IlÍ[V]hV (or *wil|l[V]AV 2) ‘field, 
plain’. 


830. Proto-Nostratic root *web-: 
(vb.) *wel’- “to well up, to surge, to flow forth, to flood’; 
(n.) *wel-a ‘deluge, flood, inundation; surge, wave’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil vellam ‘flood, deluge, sea, wave’; Malayalam vellam 
‘water’; Kannada bella ‘flood’; Tulu bolla ‘flood, inundation’; Telugu 
velli, vellika ‘flow, flood, stream’, velluva ‘flood, inundation’; (?) Brahui 
bel ‘large hill-torrent’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:501, no. 5503. 

Proto-Indo-European *welH-/*wIH- (secondary o-grade form: *wolH-) 
‘(vb.) to well up, to surge, to flow forth, to boil up; (n.) surge, wave’: 
Sanskrit urmi-h ‘wave, billow’; Avestan varami- ‘wave’; Gothic *wulan 
‘to seethe’; Old Icelandic vella ‘to boil; to well up, to swarm’; Old English 
weallan ‘to be agitated, to rage, to toss, to well, to bubble, to seethe, to 
foam, to be hot, to boil; to flow, to swarm; to rise (of a river)’, wiell 
‘fountain, spring’, wielm ‘boiling, surging, raging; flowing, bursting forth’; 
Old Saxon wallan ‘to surge, to well up, to boil up’; Old High German 
wella ‘wave’ (New High German Welle), wallan ‘to bubble, to simmer, to 
boil, to seethe; to undulate, to float, to flow, to wave’ (New High German 
wallen); Lithuanian vilnis ‘wave’; Old Church Slavic vibna ‘wave’; Czech 
vina ‘wave’; Polish wełna ‘wave’; Bulgarian valnd ‘wave’. Rix 1998a:618 
*uelH- ‘to roll; to well up, to surge’; Pokorny 1959:1140—1144 “uel-, 
*uela-, *ule- “to turn, to roll’; Walde 1927—1932.1:298—304 “uel-, Mann 
1984—1987:1553 *ujm- “surge, billow; wide mouth, gulf, 1554 “uln- 
(*ulnis, -à) ‘surge, wave’; Watkins 1985:75—76 *wel- and 2000:98 #wel- 
‘to turn, to rol; Mallory—Adams 1997:637 (?) “ulh,mi- ‘wave’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:117; Feist 1939:575—576 “uel-, Lehmann 
1986:411 etymology difficult; probably based on Proto-Indo-European 
*wel-, *wel-?- “to turn, to roll’; Orél 2003:444 Proto-Germanic *walljon ~ 
*walljaz, 444 *walljanan, 444 *walmiz, 453 *wellanan II, 453 *wellon; 
Kroonen 2013:571 Proto-Germanic *wallan- ‘to well up, to boil, to 
seethe’; De Vries 1977:653; Onions 1966:999 West Germanic *wallan, 
beside *wellan; Klein 1971:824 *wel- ‘to turn, to roll’; Skeat 1898:702; 
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Kluge—Mitzka 1967:835 *uel- and 851 *uel-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:775 
*wel- and 786; Derksen 2008:547; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1254; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:754 *uelH-C. Note: The Germanic forms are both 
phonologically and semantically ambiguous. Some of them may belong 
with Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *wal- ‘to set fire to, to burn, to heat up, to 
warm’; (n.) *wal-a ‘heat, warmth, boiling’ instead. 

C. Uralic: Finnish vello- ‘to surge, to heave, to swell’. 


Buck 1949:1.35 wave. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:627—628, no. 505; Illi¢-Svityé 
1965:333 *wila ‘moist’ (*&xaxunrit"); Hakola 2000:212—213, no. 951. 


831. Proto-Nostratic root *wet’-: 
(vb.) *wet’- ‘to wet, to moisten’; 
(n.) *wet’-a ‘water’ 


A. (?) Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic watafa ‘to pour abundantly’, watfa? ‘raining 
abundantly (cloud)’. D. Cohen 1970— :530. Berber: Ahaggar itdi/ ‘ritual 
ablution’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:534, no. 2563, *wVtVf- ‘to rain, to pour 
(Orél—Stolbova derive *wVtVf from *fif- “drop, rain’). Perhaps also 
Egyptian wdh (later written wdh) ‘to pour out, to pour off’, wdhw (later 
written wdhw) ‘offering, offering-table’; Coptic woth [oywT2] “to pour, to 
melt’. Hannig 1995:229; Faulkner 1962:73; Erman—Grapow 1921:43 and 
1926—1963.1:393; Gardiner 1957:563; Vycichl 1983:239; Cerny 
1976:220. Ehret (1995:455, no. 955) derives the Egyptian form from 
Proto-Afrasian *wadl- ‘to flow’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil otam ‘moisture, dampness, flood, sea, wave’; Malayalam 
otam ‘dampness in rainy season’; Kannada odde ‘wetness, dampness, 
moisture’; Tulu odde ‘wetness, dampness, moisture; wet’, vedde ‘moist, 
wet’; Naiki (of Chanda) vad, vod ‘dew’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:100, no. 
1047. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *wet’-/*ut’- (secondary o-grade form: *wot’-) ‘(vb.) 
to wet, to moisten; (n.) water’: Luwian (dat. sg.) ú-i-ti ‘water’; Hittite 
(nom.-acc. sg.) wa-a-tar “water” (gen. sg. u-i-te-na-as, nom.-acc. pl. u-i- 
da-a-ar); Sanskrit udán ‘water’, ud-, und- (undtti, undati) ‘to flow, to wet, 
to bathe’; Greek towp ‘water’ (gen. sg. Bdatoc [< Pre-Greek *udntos]); 
Armenian get ‘river’; Umbrian utur ‘water’; Gothic wato ‘water’ (gen. sg. 
watins); Old Icelandic vatn ‘water’, vátr ‘wet’; Old Swedish vaetur ‘water’ 
(Modern Swedish vatten); Norwegian vatn ‘water’; Old English wet ‘wet, 
moist, rainy’, w&tan ‘to wet, to moisten, to water’, waeter ‘water’; Old 
Frisian water, weter ‘water’; Old Saxon watar ‘water’; Old High German 
wazzar “water (New High German Wasser); Latvian tidens ‘water’; Old 
Church Slavic voda ‘water’; Russian vodá [Bona] ‘water’; Czech voda 
‘water’; Polish woda ‘water’; Albanian ujë ‘water’. Rix 1998a:599 *yed- 
‘to flow forth’; Pokorny 1959:78—81 *aued-, *aud-, “iid- ‘to wet, to 
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sprinkle’, *uédor, *uódor ‘water’; Walde 1927—1932.1:252—254 *ued-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1474 “idor (*udar, obl. *udn-) ‘water’, 1497 “ued- 
‘wet, damp’, 1558 “uoden-, *uodn- oblique stem of type *uodor (*uodar), 
1558 “uodor (*uodar), (obl.) *uoden-, *uodn- (*uodnt-) ‘water’; Watkins 
1985:73 *wed- and 2000:95 *wed- ‘water; wet’ (suffixed o-grade form 
*wod-or); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:188, 1:942 *yet’- and 1995.1:216 
*wet'- ‘water’, 1:579 *wet’-/*ut’- ‘water’, 1:583, fn. 13, *wot’- ‘water’, 
I:835 *wet’- ‘water’; Mallory—Adams 1997:636 *uddr ‘water’; Boisacq 
1950:998—999 *ued-, *ud-; Frisk 1970--1973.11:957--959, Chantraine 
1968—1980.II:1152—1153; Hofmann 1966:382 *uédor (*uódor), (gen.) 
*udnés; Beekes 2010.11:1526--1527 *uod-r, *ud-n-, (collective) *ud-or; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:103; Huld 1984:121; Orél 1998:483—484 *ued- 
and 2003:451 Proto-Germanic *watnan ~ *watar; Kroonen 2013:575— 
576 Proto-Germanic *watar- ~ *watan- “water (< *uod-r/n-); Feist 
1939:553—554 *ued-; Lehmann 1986:395—396 *wed-; De Vries 
1977:648 *uod-, *ud-; Onions 1966:994 *wod-; *wed-; *ud- and 1000; 
Klein 1971:822 and 825; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:840 *wed-: *wod-: *üd-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:778 #wedor, Kloekhorst 2008b:987—988 “uod-r, 
“ud-en-, Derksen 2008:523 “uod-r/n-, Wodtko—lIrslinger— Schneider 
2008:706—715 *ued-. 

Proto-Uralic *wete ‘water’: Finnish vesi/vete- ‘water’; Estonian vesi 
‘water’; Mordvin ved’ ‘water’; Cheremis / Mari wat, wiit ‘water’; Votyak / 
Udmurt vu ‘water’; Zyrian / Komi va ‘water’; Vogul / Mansi wit ‘water’; 
Hungarian viz/vize- ‘water’; Forest Yurak Samoyed / Forest Nenets wit 
‘water’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan bee?/beda- ‘water’; Yenisei Samoyed 
/ Enets bi?/bido- ‘water’; Selkup Samoyed üt, öt ‘water’; Kamassian büü 
‘water; river; lake’. Collinder 1955:77, 1965:32, 147 *wete, and 1977:83; 
Joki 1973:344 *vete; Rédei 1986—1988:670 *wete; Décsy 1990:220 *vetà 
‘water’; Sammallahti 1988:541 *weti ‘water’; Janhunen 1977b:176—177 
*wit. 


Buck 1949:1.31 water. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:607—608, no.483; Illi¢-Svityé 
1965:334 *weta ‘water’ (‘Boga’); Hakola 2000:214, no. 957; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 2544, * ‘weté ‘(flowing) water’; Greenberg 2002:181, no. 416. 


832. Proto-Nostratic root *wig- (~ *weg-): 


(vb.) *wig- ‘to carry, to convey’; 
(n.) *wig-a ‘burden, load; conveyance, cart, vehicle’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *wig- ‘to carry’: (Pre-Proto-Semitic *wig’- > *widy- > 


*wa3- [~ *was-] >) Proto-Semitic *was-ar- “to carry’ > Arabic wazara “to 
take a heavy burden upon oneself and carry it’, wizr ‘heavy burden, load’; 
Hebrew wazar [)] ‘criminal, guilty’. D. Cohen 1970— :518--519, 
Murtonen 1989:213; Klein 1987:190; Zammit 2002:431—432. Proto- 
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Semitic *wa3z-an- ‘to weigh’ > Arabic wazana ‘to weigh’, wazn ‘weight, 
measure’; Ugaritic mznm (base wzn) ‘scales, balances’; Harsisi wezon ‘to 
weigh’; Sheri / Jibbali ezun “to weigh’, mizun ‘balance’; Mehri waziin “to 
weigh”. D. Cohen 1970—  :517 (< “zn-), Zammit 2002:432—433. 
Egyptian (*wig’- > *wid’- > *wdn >) wdn “to be heavy, to weigh’, wdnt 
‘heavy block of stone’, wdnw ‘load, burden, weight’. Hannig 1995:228; 
Faulkner 1962:73; Erman—Grapow 1921:43 and 1926—1963.1:390. 

Proto-Indo-European *weg"- (secondary o-grade form: *wog?-) ‘to carry, 
to convey, to weigh’: Sanskrit vdhati ‘to carry, to transport, to convey; to 
lead, to conduct, to bear along (water, said of rivers); to draw (a cart), to 
guide (horses, etc.); to lead towards, to bring, to procure, to bestow; to 
carry away, to carry off, to rob’; Avestan vazaiti ‘to carry, to draw, to 
drive’; Greek (Pamphylian) Feyétw ‘he should bring’, oyé@ ‘to carry, to 
transport, to convey; to drive, to ride, to sail’, óyog ‘anything that bears: a 
carriage, a chariot’; Albanian vjedh ‘to steal’; Latin veho ‘to carry, to 
convey’; Old Irish fén ‘wagon’; Gothic *gawigan ‘to move, to shake’; Old 
Icelandic vega ‘to lift, to weigh’, vagn ‘vehicle, sledge, wagon, carriage’; 
Norwegian vega ‘to weigh’; Swedish vdga ‘to weigh’; Danish veie ‘to 
weigh’; Old English wegan ‘to carry, to weigh’, wagn “carriage, cart, 
chariot’; Old Frisian wega, weia ‘to move, to weigh’, wein ‘wagon’; Old 
Saxon wegan ‘to weigh’; Old High German wegan ‘to move, to shake, to 
weigh’ (New High German wdgen “to weigh, to balance’), wagan “wagon, 
cart, carriage’ (New High German Wagen); Lithuanian vezi, vezti ‘to carry, 
to convey, to take’; Old Church Slavic vezo, vesti ‘to transport’, voze 
“cart”. Rix 1998a:602—603 *ueg?- ‘to carry, to transport, to convey; to go, 
to travel, to drive, to ride’; Pokorny 1959:1118—1120 *uegh- ‘to move’; 
Walde 1927--1932.1:249--250 *uegh-; Mann 1984—1987:1499—1500 
“uegh- ‘(vb.) to carry, to convey, to transport; (n.) conveyance, roadway, 
means of transport, 1500 *ueghen- (*ueghn-) ‘carrier, conveyor, 
conveyance; carriage, cartage’, 1500 *ueghidhlom, -tlom, -trom, 1500 
#yeghs-, 1500—1501 “ueghtis ‘lift, weight, conveyance’, 1561 “uogheio, 
1561 *uoghos, -à, -is, -0(n), -ios, -iə ‘conveying, conveyance, cart’; 
Watkins 1985:74 *wegh- and 2000:95—96 *wegh- *to go, to transport in a 
vehicle’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:723 and IL942 *ue$[^]- and 
1995.1:95, 1:360, 1:623, 1:627, 1:835 *we$^- “to ride, to convey, to carry by 
vehicle’; Mallory—Adams 1997:91 *ue$h- ‘to bear, to carry’ also “to ride’ 
(?); Boisacq 1950:735—736 *uegh-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:604 (Latin vehit 
< *uégheti), 11:455--456, and 1I:457—458 *uógho-s; Hofmann 1966:247 
*uegh-; Chantraine 1968--1980.1:394, II:843—844, and 11:845; Beekes 
2010.1:491 *ueg^-; Walde—Hofmann 1965---1972.11:742---743, Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:717 *weg'h-; De Vaan 2008:658; Orél 1998:510 and 
2003:452 Proto-Germanic *weganan, 452 *wegaz, 460 #weziz, 460 *wegiz 
~ *we30, 460 *wegjan; Kroonen 2013:577— 578 Proto-Germanic *wegan- 
“to move, to carry’; Feist 1939:212 *wegh-; Lehmann 1986:154 *wegh-; 
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De Vries 1977:639 and 650; Falk—Torp 1903--1906.11:434, Klein 
1971:819 and 824 *wegh-; Onions 1966:988 and 998 Common Germanic 
*wegan (< *wegh-, *wogh-, *wegh-); Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:434—435; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:831 *uegh-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:772; Derksen 
2008:518 *ueg^- and 2015:500 *ueg'-; Fraenkel 1962---1965.11:1236, 
Smoczynski 2007.1:746; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1II:177—1 79. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *wixe- ‘to bring, to carry, to convey’ > Finnish 
vie- ‘to take (away), to bring somewhere (else), to carry, to convey, to 
lead’; Estonian vii- ‘to take (away), to bring somewhere (else), to carry, to 
convey, to lead’; Lapp (Kola) vykka-/vyga- ‘to take (away), to bring 
somewhere (else), to carry, to convey, to lead’; Mordvin vije-, vija- ‘to take 
(away), to bring somewhere (else), to carry, to convey, to lead'; Votyak / 
Udmurt vajy- ‘to bring (here); to produce, to bear fruit, to bear’; Zyrian / 
Komi vaj- ‘to bring, to hand over, to give; to take (as wife, to marry); to 
bear (to give birth to)’; Hungarian viv- ‘to take, to bring somewhere (else), 
to carry'. Collinder 1955:140 and 1977:150 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *wiye-; 
Joki 1973:345—346; Rédei 1986—1988:573 *wiye-; Sammallahti 1988: 
551 *wixi- “to take’. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) ege:- ‘to lead by 
hand’, (Northern / Tundra) wegie- ‘to lead, to carry’, wegii ‘loaded 
caravan’. Nikolaeva 2006:455. 


Buck 1949:10.61 carry (bear); 10.66 ride (vb.). Illic-Svityé 1965:351 *wega “to 
carry’ (‘Hectu’); Bomhard—Kerns 1994:455--457, no. 301; Hakola 2000:214, 
no. 959; Greenberg 2002:33—34, no. 57; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2463, 
*wf[i]g[?]é “to carry, to take (somewhere). 


833. Proto-Nostratic root *wil’- (~ *weP-): 


(vb.) *wil’- ‘to become bright, to manifest, to appear, to come into view’; 
(n.) *wil’-a “appearance, manifestation; light, brightness, radiance, splendor’; 


(adj.) “bright, manifest, clear’ 


Proto-Afrasian *wil- ‘to become bright, to manifest, to appear, to come 
into view’: Berber: Tuareg awal “to keep an eye on, to watch over, to 
watch’, amawal ‘supervisor’; Ghadames awall ‘eye’; Riff wala, wara ‘to 
see, to perceive’, allan ‘eyes’; Tamazight allan ‘eyes’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha 
allan ‘eyes’; Kabyle wali ‘to see, to look at; to think, to consider’, allan 
‘eyes’.Highland East Cushitic: Kambata will y- (?) ‘to appear suddenly’; 
Sidamo willi y- ‘to appear suddenly’. Hudson 1989:21. Southern Cushitic: 
Proto-Rift *welah- ‘to appear, to emerge into view’ > Iraqw welahat- ‘to 
appear, to emerge into view’; K^wadza wilit- ‘to come out of hiding’. Ehret 
1980:383. 

Dravidian: Tamil ve/ ‘white, pure, shining, bright’, veli ‘to break (as day), 
to clear, to whiten, to become bright’, veliru (veliri-) ‘(vb.) to grow white, 
to become pale; (n.) whiteness, paleness, light, becoming clear’, velu “to 
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become white or pale, to dawn, to become clear or manifest, to whiten (tr.; 
as clothes)’, vilanku (vilanki-) ‘to shine, to become renowned, to be 
polished, to be clear or plain, to know’; Malayalam veli, velivu ‘light, 
clearness’, velukka ‘to dawn, to grow white, to be white, to be clean or 
bright’, vilannuka ‘to shine forth, to reflect light, to show itself clearly, to 
be polished or clean’; Kannada belagu ‘to shine, to become bright, to 
manifest oneself, to cause to shine, to kindle (as a lamp), to scour, to 
polish’, belar ‘to become white or bright’, bela, belaku, belagu ‘light, 
lamp’; Kodagu boli- (bolip-, bolit-) ‘to become white’, boli ‘light’; Kota 
vel ‘white, true’, velk ‘lamp’, velp ‘whiteness, lightness’; Tulu boliruni ‘to 
become white or clear’; Telugu veliigu ‘(vb.) to shine, to give light; to 
burn, to flame, to blaze; (n.) light, brightness, shining, splendor’, veluka 
‘whiteness’, velacu ‘to clean’, velayu ‘to shine, to be splendid, to be 
renowned’, velaru ‘whiteness’, veli, velidi ‘white’; Parji vil ‘white’, vili- 
“to be white’; Gadba (Ollari) viled- ‘white’; Kuwi vella ‘white’, rinj- “to be 
white’, rinj- ‘to be white, to burn, to flash, to blaze’, rih- (rist-) ‘to make 
fire, to burn’; Kurux bilcna ‘to shine, to glitter, to sparkle, to be 
conspicuous’, billt “light, that which is the source of light (lamp, candle), 
flame, mental or moral illumination’; Malto bilbilre ‘to shine brilliantly’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:499--500, no. 5496; Krishnamurti 2003:391 
*wel/*wen ‘white’. 

Proto-Indo-European *wel-/*w]- (secondary o-grade form: *wol-) ‘to see, 
to look, to view’: Latin vultus, voltus ‘the expression of the face, 
countenance, appearance, look, aspect’; Old Irish fili “poet, seer’; Welsh 
gweled ‘to see’; Breton guelet ‘to view’; Gothic wlaiton ‘to look around’, 
wlits “face, appearance’, anda-wleizn ‘face, countenance’, wulbus 
‘splendor’; Old Icelandic lita “to look, to see, to behold’, litr (< Proto- 
Germanic *wlitu-z) ‘color, hue’, leita ‘to look for, to seek, to search’; Old 
English wlitan “to look’, wlitig “beautiful, wlite ‘brightness, beauty, 
splendor, appearance, form’, wlitu “form, species’, wlatian “to gaze’, and- 
wlita ‘face, countenance, surface (of earth); form, shape’, and-wlite ‘face, 
forehead’, wuldor ‘glory, praise’; Old Frisian wlite ‘radiance, appearance’; 
Old Saxon wliti ‘radiance, appearance’; Tocharian B yel- (« *wel-) ‘to 
investigate’, (n. pl.) yälloñ *sense-functions'. Semantic development as in 
Greek Ae6600 “to look at, to behold’ < #lewk?- *(vb.) to shine, to be bright; 
(adj.) shining, bright, light’. Rix 1998a:616—617 *uel- ‘to see, to notice, 
to observe, to become aware of’; Pokorny 1959:1136—1137 *uel- ‘to see’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:293—294 “yel-, Mann 1984—1987:1509 *uel- ‘to 
see, to look’; Watkins 1985:75 *wel- and 2000:97 *wel- ‘to see’ (suffixed 
zero-grade form *wl-id-); Mallory—Adams 1997:505 *uel- ‘to see’; De 
Vaan 2008:688—689; Walde—Hofmann 1965---1972.11:831, Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:751 *uel-; Orél 2003:469 Proto-Germanic *wlaitdjanan, 469 
*wlitiz, 469 *wlit(j)an, 469 *wlitanan; Kroonen 2013:591 Proto-Germanic 
*wlitan- ‘to see’; Feist 1939:571—572 “ulei-, *uel- and 577 “uel- ‘to see’, 
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*ul-eid-, *ul-eis-; Lehmann 1986:35—36 *wel- ‘to see’, *wl-ey-d-, 408 
*wel- “to see’, *w[-tu- ‘appearance’, and 413 *wel- ‘to see’, *wl-tu- 
‘appearance’; De Vries 1977:352, 358, and 359; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:591 *uel- ‘to see’ and 1:596 *uel- “to see’; Adams 1999:500 and 
507 *wel- ‘to see’. 


Buck 1949:15.51 see; 15.52 look (vb.), look at; 15.53 sight (subj.); 15.543 sight 
(obj.), look (obj.), appearance; 15.56 shine; 15.57 bright; 15.61 color (sb.); 
15.64 white. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2488, *w/e//V “to shine, to lighten’. 


834. Proto-Nostratic root *win- (~ *wen-) or *win- (~ *wen-): 
(vb.) *win- or *win- ‘to strive for, to wish for, to desire’; 
(n.) *win-a or *win-a ‘wish, desire’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *win- ~ *wan- ‘to be pleasant, joyful’: Egyptian wnf ‘to be 
joyful, to rejoice’; Coptic unof [oyNoq] ‘to rejoice’. Hannig 1995:198; 
Faulkner 1962:61—62; Erman—Grapow 1921:36 and 1926—1963.1:319; 
Cerny 1976:214; Vycichl 1983:235. Proto-Southern Cushitic *win- or 
*wan- ‘nice, pleasant, comfortable’ > Iraqw wanana ‘soft, gentle’, wan?es- 
‘to soften’, wanana?ut- ‘to be loose’; Dahalo wine ‘good, clean’. Ehret 
1980:314. Semantic development as in Old High German wunna ‘great 
joy, bliss’, Old English wynn ‘joy, rapture, pleasure, delight, gladness’, 
wynsum ‘pleasant, delightful, joyful, merry’, etc. cited below. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil venfu (venti-) ‘to want, to desire, to beg, to entreat, to 
request’, ventum, venum “it will be required, necessary, indispensable; it 
must’, ventam “it will not be required, necessary, indispensable; it must 
not’, vental ‘desiring, petition’, ventamai ‘aversion, dislike, absence of 
desire, contentment’, ventar ‘those who have no desires; enemies’, ventiya 
‘indispensable, required, sufficient, many’, ventiyavan “friend, well- 
wisher’, véntunar ‘those who wish for or desire a thing’, vén ‘desire’; 
Malayalam venam, ventum “it must, ought, is desired’, ven ‘necessary’, 
venta “useful, required’, ventu ‘must’, venta “must not, need not’, ventuka 
“being necessary, friendship’, ventikka ‘to make necessary, to procure, to 
acquire’; Kannada béta, bénta ‘longings, sexual passion, amorous 
pleasure’; Telugu védu ‘to pray, to beg, to ask for, to wish, to desire’, 
véduka “pleasure, joy, desire, wish, fun’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:504— 
505, no. 5528; Krishnamurti 2003:278 *wén-tu ‘wish’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *wen(H)-/*wn(H)- (secondary o-grade form: 
*won(H)-) ‘to strive for, to wish for, to desire’: Sanskrit vánati, vanoti “to 
like, to love, to wish, to desire; to gain, to acquire, to procure; to conquer, 
to win, to become master of, to possess’, vanas- ‘longing, desire’, vani-h 
‘wish, desire’, vanita-h ‘solicited, asked, wished for, desired, loved’, vanu-h, 
vanus- ‘zealous, eager’; Avestan vanaiti ‘to win, to strive for, to conquer’; 
Latin venus ‘charm, loveliness, attractiveness; sexual love’, vénor ‘a hunt’, 
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venia ‘grace, indulgence, favor’, veneror ‘to ask reverently, to beseech 
with awe; to revere, to respect, to worship, to honor’; Old Irish fine ‘a 
family’; Gothic wens ‘hope’, winnan ‘to suffer’, winna ‘passion’; Old 
Icelandic una ‘to enjoy, to be happy in, to be content with a thing’, unaó 
“delight, happiness’, vinr ‘friend’, yndi ‘delight, happiness’, vena ‘to give 
one hope’, van “hope, expectation’, vænn ‘fine, beautiful’, vinna “to work, 
to labor, to do work’, vinna ‘work, labor’, vinningr ‘gain, profit’, yskja, 
eskja ‘to wish’; Old English wynn ‘joy, rapture, pleasure, delight, 
gladness’, wynsum ‘pleasant, delightful, joyful, merry’, wine ‘friend’, 
wenan ‘to hope, to expect’, wen, wenung ‘hope, expectation’, winnan ‘to 
toil, to endure hardship, to suffer’, gewinnan ‘to gain, to acquire, to 
conquer, to take’, winn ‘labor, effort, hardship’, wyscan ‘to wish’; Old 
Frisian wena ‘to hope, to expect’, wen ‘opinion’, winna ‘to obtain’; Old 
Saxon wan ‘hope’, winnan ‘to suffer, to win’; Old High German wan 
‘opinion, hope’, giwinnan ‘to gain by labor’ (New High German 
gewinnen), wunna “great joy, bliss’, wunsken “to wish’ (New High German 
wünschen). Rix 1998a:623—624 *uenH- ‘to grow fond of; Pokorny 
1959:1146—1147 *uen-, *uena- ‘to desire, to strive for’; Walde 1927— 
1932.:258—260 “uen-, Mann 1984—1987:1511—1512 *uén- “desire, 
hope, favor, outlook, charm’, 1514 *wenos, -es- ‘desire’, 1515 “uensko ‘to 
desire’; Watkins 1985:76 *wen- and 2000:98 *wen- ‘to desire, to strive 
for’; Mallory—Adams 1997:158 “uenh,- “to desire, to strive to obtain’; De 
Vaan 2008:661 and 663; Ernout—Meillet 1979:719, 720—721, and 721— 
722 *wen- ‘to desire, to wish for’; Walde—Hofmann 1965---1972.11:747, 
II:749—750, and 1I:752—753 *uen-; Feist 1939:561 *uen- and 566 *uen-; 
Lehmann 1986:401 Gothic wens possibly from *wen- ‘to strive, to wish’ 
and 404 *wen-, *wenH- *to strive, to wish, to gain'; Orél 2003:455 Proto- 
Germanic *weniz, 455 *wennanan, 455 *wenno(n); Kroonen 2013:579 
Proto-Germanic *weni- ‘expectation’ and 599 *wunskjan- ‘to wish’; De 
Vries 1977:634 Proto-Norse *wunen, 666, and 678 Old Icelandic yndi < 
*wunepia; Onions 1966:998 Common Germanic *wen-, 1007, and 1009 
Common Germanic *wunska-, -0, Klein 1971:828 *wen- and 829 *wen-; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:451; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:256 and 869 *uen-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:265 *wena- and 800 *wena-; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1II:141—142. 

D. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) wenke ‘passion, inspiration, enthusiasm’, 
wenken- “not meant to live long’, wenkend'e-rukun ‘promising’. Nikolaeva 
2006:456. 


Buck 1949:16.22 joy; 16.61 will, wish (vb.); 16.62 desire (vb.); 20.41 victory. 
Bomhard 1996a:216, no. 619. Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
2495, *w/o/nV “wish, love; luck’. 


835. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *wir-a ‘a kind of tree: aspen, alder, poplar, or the like’: 
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Dravidian: Tamil viracu, viricu, virucu ‘large sebesten’, viriyan ‘common 
sebesten’; Malayalam virisu ‘a tree’; Telugu virigi ‘Cordia sebestena’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:490, no. 5408. 

Proto-Kartvelian *werxw- ‘aspen’: Georgian verxv- ‘aspen’; Mingrelian 
vex- ‘aspen’. Klimov 1964:84 *werxw- and 1998:52 *werxw- ‘aspen’; 
Fahnrich 2007:161 *werxw-. According to Klimov (1998:52), Mingrelian 
verxv- ‘aspen’ and Svan jerxw-, werxw- ‘aspen, poplar’ appear to be recent 
loans from Georgian. 

Proto-Indo-European *wer-n- ‘alder, poplar’: Sanskrit varand-h, varana-h, 
varuna-h ‘the tree Crataeva roxburghii (used in medicine and supposedly 
containing magical powers)’; Armenian geran ‘a beam’; Albanian verr 
‘alder, white poplar’; Middle Irish fern ‘alder; mast’; Breton gwern ‘alder; 
mast’; Old Cornish guern ‘mast’. Pokorny 1959:1169 *uer-()na ‘alder, 
poplar’; Walde 1927--1932.1:292 *uer-()nà; Mann 1984—1987:1520 
*uern- (*uernd, -is, -ios) ‘withy, shoot, sucker; alder’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.11:635 *uer-n- and 1995.1:546 *wer-n- ‘alder, poplar; log, 
beam, mast’; Mallory—Adams 1997:11 *uerno/eh, ‘alder’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1II:149; P. Friedrich 1970:149; Orél 1998:500. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *wirwir ‘bark of alder’ > Chukchi 
wirwir ‘bark of alder’; Kerek ujuj ‘bark of alder’; Koryak wicwij ‘bark of 
alder’; Alyutor wirwir ‘bark of alder’. Fortescue 2005:330. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:614, no. 493. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2524, *wiryV 
‘tree (poplar, alder, or similar), shoot’. 


836. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *wos-: 


(vb.) *wos- “to trade, to deal’; 
(n.) *wos-a ‘trade, commerce’ 


A. Proto-Indo-European *wos-/*us- (secondary e-grade form: *wes-) ‘to 


trade, to deal’: Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) us-(Sa-)ni-ya-zi “to sell’, (3rd sg. pres.) 
wa-a-si “to buy’; Sanskrit vasnd-m ‘price, value’; Greek (Homeric) vog 
(< *Féo-vo-c), (Attic-Ionic) avi (< *Foo-va), (Doric) óvá, (Lesbian) óvvà 
“price, sum paid’; Latin venum ‘sale’, vendo “to put up for sale, to sell’; 
Old Russian véno ‘payment; bride price’; Czech véno ‘bride price’; Upper 
Sorbian wéno ‘dowry’; Polish wiano ‘bride-price’. Rix 1998a:634 *ues- ‘to 
buy, to sell’; Pokorny 1959:1173 “ues- ‘to buy, to sell’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:311—312 #yes-, Mann 1984—1987:1524 *ues- “to put, to place, to 
give, to offer, to sell’, 1529 *uesnom (*uosnom) “price”, Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1I:747 *ue/os-(n-) and 1995.1:650 *we/os-(n-) ‘(vb.) to buy, to 
sell; (n.) price, trade, value’; Watkins 1985:78 *wes- and 2000:100 *wes- 
‘to buy, to sell’ (suffixed form *wes-no-; suffixed o-grade form *wos-no-); 
Mallory—Adams 1997:185 *ues-no- ‘purchase’; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1: 1302—1303 *wes-, *wes-no-; Hofmann 1966:430 *uosnos, “uosna 
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(?), *uesnós, *uesnom; Boisacq 1950:1082 (Sanskrit vasná-m < *uesno-); 
Beekes 2010.11:1680--1681 *uos-no-; Frisk 1970—1973.II:1149—1150 
*ues-no-, *uos-no-; Derksen 2008:519—520 (Old Russian veno “payment: 
bride price’, etc. < *h,ued-no-m); Kloekhorst 2008b:980—981; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:753—754 *uesno-, *uosno-; De Vaan 2008:663 
*ues-no- ‘price’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:721 Latin venum < *wesno- or 
*wesno-; #“wosna (> Lesbian óvva); Mayrhofer 1956---1980.111:177. 

B. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *wosa ‘trade, commerce’ > (?) Finnish osta- 
‘to buy’; Lapp / Saami (Lule) oases/oassasá- ‘commerce, ware’; (?) 
Cheremis / Mari wozale-, uzale- “to sell’; Votyak / Udmurt vuz “commerce, 
ware’; Vogul / Mansi waatel- ‘to trade, to deal’, waata-qum ‘merchant’ 
(qum = ‘man’); Zyrian / Komi vuz ‘commerce, sale, payment, tax’, vuzal- 
‘to sell’. Rédei 1986—1988:585 *wosa; Collinder 1955:104 and 1977:119; 
Joki 1973:298 *vos(a)-; Sammallahti 1988:551 *wo/sa ‘to buy’. 


Buck 1949:11.81 buy; 11.82 sell. Koskinen 1980:110, no. 396; Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:608, no. 484. 


837. Proto-Nostratic root *wot-: 
(vb.) *wot'- “to take hold of, to seize, to grasp, to collect, to take away’; 
(n.) *wot^-a “the act of taking, seizing, grasping’ 


A. (?) Afrasian: Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic wataga, wattaga [®+17] ‘to flee, to 
escape, to hide (by fleeing), to rob’, watg [Pt] ‘fugitive’. D. Cohen 
1970— :650; Leslau 1987:622. Egyptian wth ‘to flee’, wthw ‘fugitive’. 
Hannig 1995:324; Gardiner 1957:562; Erman—Grapow 1921:42 and 
1926—1963.1:381; Faulkner 1962:71 and 72. Semantic development 
probably as follows: ‘to take, to steal, to rob’ > ‘to steal something and run 
away with it’ > ‘to flee, to escape, etc.’, much as the English phrase to 
steal away is used colloquially to mean ‘to flee, to escape, to go away (in 
secret)’. 

B. Dravidian: Kui ofa (oti-) “to fetch (persons)’; Kurux otth?rnà (otthras) “to 
take out, to bring out, to expel’, ond?rna (ondras) “to bring, to take along, 
to take for wife’; Malto otre ‘to take out, to bring out’, ondre ‘to bring’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:93, no. 976. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *wotta- “to take hold of, to gather, to collect’ > 
Finnish otta- “to take’; Estonian võtta- ‘to take’; Zyrian / Komi vot- ‘to 
pick, to gather, to collect’; Vogul / Mansi waat- ‘to pick’. Collinder 
1955:105 and 1977:119; Rédei 1986—1988:586 *wotta-. 


Buck 1949:10.62 bring; 11.13 take; 11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of; 12.21 
collect, gather. Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.IE111, no. 351, *wofa ‘to get, to 
obtain, to overtake’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:633, no. 512. 
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838. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *woy-: 
(vb.) *woy- ‘to make an effort, to act with energy’; 
(n.) *woy-a ‘strength, power’ 


A. 


Proto-Indo-European *woy(H)-/*wi(H)- (secondary e-grade form: *wey-) 
*(vb.) to make an effort, to act with energy; (n.) strength, power': Sanskrit 
vi- ‘to go, to approach, to set in motion, to arouse, to excite, to impel, to 
further, to promote’, váyas- ‘energy, strength, health, vigor, power, might; 
vigorous age, youth, prime of life, any period of life, age’; Avestan vi- ‘to 
go after, to drive, to pursue’; Greek ic (Fic) ‘strength, force’ (note also 
Hesychius yíg [= Fic]); Latin vis ‘force, power, strength’. Pokorny 
1959:1123—1124 *uei-, *ueia- : *ui- ‘to let fly at, to go for, *uis- 
“strength, force, power’; Walde 1927—1932.1:228—231 *uei-, *ueia*-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1545 “uis ‘strength, youth’, 1545—1546 “uisaio, -eio 
‘to get strong’, 1546 **uisaros ‘vigorous’; Mallory—Adams 1997:209 
*uéih,s ‘vital force’, *ueih,- ‘to be strong’; Watkins 1985:74—75 *weia- 
‘vital force’ and 2000:97 *weia- ‘(vb.) to go for something, to pursue with 
vigor, to desire; (n.) force, power’, zero-grade form *wi- (< *wia-); Frisk 
1970—1973.1:735—736 *ui-s-; *uis-n-; *uis-en-; *uis-; *ui-n-; Chantraine 
1968--1980.1:469 *wis-; Boisacq 1950:382 *uei-; Hofmann 1966:126 
#yei-, Beekes 2010.1:599 *uiH-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:740, Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.11:800—801 *uei- ‘to be vigorous’, identical with 
*uei(a)- ‘to pursue with vigor’; De Vaan 2008:683; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1II:147—148. Proto-Indo-European #wey-k?-/#woy-k?-/#wi-k?- *(vb.) 
to overcome, to overpower, to conquer; (n.) fight, battle’: Old Irish fichid 
“to fight’; Middle Irish fich ‘battle’; Welsh gwyth ‘anger’; Latin vinco “to 
conquer, to overcome, to defeat, to subdue, to vanquish’; Gothic waihjo 
‘battle’, weihan ‘to dispute’; Runic uuigaz ‘fighter’; Old Icelandic vega ‘to 
fence, to fight (smite) with a weapon; to attack, to fight against one; to 
smite, to slay, to kill’, veig ‘pith, strength’, vig ‘fight, battle’, vigr ‘in 
fighting condition, able to fight’, véla ‘to defraud, to betray’; Old English 
wigan “to fight’, wig ‘war’, wa&gan ‘to afflict, to frustrate, to deceive’, 
wigend ‘warrior’; Old Frisian wich ‘battle’, wigand- ‘brave’; Old Saxon 
wig ‘battle’, weg(i)an ‘to torment’, wigand ‘warrior’; Old High German 
wihan “to fight, to struggle’, wigan ‘to battle’, (past participle) gi-wigan 
‘destroyed’, widar-wigo ‘opponent’, wig, wic ‘war, battle’, wigant 
‘warrior’, weigan ‘to torment’, weiger ‘bold’; Lithuanian veikiu, veikti ‘to 
do, to work, to act, to make’, veikà ‘activity, work’, veikimas ‘activity, 
action’, viékas ‘life, strength’, apveikiu, apveikti ‘to overcome’; Latvian 
veikt “to carry out; Old Church Slavic véke ‘age, strength’. Rix 
1998a:611—612 *ueik- ‘to overcome, to overpower, to conquer’; Pokorny 
1959:1128—1129 *ueik- ‘strong, mighty; hostile force’; Walde 1927— 
1932.::232—233 “ueiq-, Mann 1984—1987:1503 “ueik- (*ueiko, -io; 
*uink-, “uik-) ‘force, struggle’, 1563 *uoigh- ‘hold, grip; strength, 
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fortress’, 1563 *uoikos (*uik-) ‘effort, strain’; Mallory—Adams 1997:291 
*ueik- ‘to fight’; Watkins 1985:75 *weik- and 2000:97 *weik- ‘to fight, to 
conquer’; Walde—Hofmann 1965--1972.11:791--792 “ueikmi, *uikmés; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:736—737; De Vaan 2008:679—680; Orél 2003:465 
Proto-Germanic *wigan, 465 *wigaz, 465—466 *wixanan ~ *wiganan; 
Kroonen 2013:586 Proto-Germanic *wihan- ‘to fight’; Feist 1939:542 and 
557; Lehmann 1986:388 *weyk- and 397—398 *weyk- ‘to exert force’; De 
Vries 1977:650 *ueik-, 651, 652—653, 661, and 662; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:447—448; Smoczynski 2007.1:728; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1213— 
1214; Derksen 2015:494—495 *ueik-. 

B. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *woye- ‘(vb.) to be able, to have power or 
capability; (n.) strength, power’ > Finnish voida- ‘to be able (to), to be 
capable (of)’, voima ‘strength, force, power’, voimakas ‘strong, powerful’, 
voitta- ‘to win, to gain, to conquer, to beat, to overcome’, voitto ‘victory, 
triumph’; Estonian või- ‘to be able’, võita- “to triumph over, to conquer, to 
defeat, to win (in a game)’, voitle- ‘to fight, to struggle with, to contend’, 
voim- ‘strength, ability’; Hungarian viv- ‘to fight, to struggle with, to 
fence’, vivod- ‘to fight, to struggle against’, vajud- “to be in labor’. Rédei 
1986—1988:579 *woje-. 

C. Altaic: Proto-Turkic *u(y)- ‘to be able, to have power or capability’ > 
Uighur u- ‘to be able’. Menges 1968b:153; Décsy 1998:156 u- ‘to be able, 
to endure’. 


Buck 1949:4.81 strong, mighty, powerful; 9.95 can, may (3rd sg.). Illié-Svityé 
1965:364 *woj(H)a ‘strength’ (‘cuna’); Bomhard—Kerns 1994:629—631, no. 
508; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2557, *woy[?]é ^ *wo[?] yé ‘power, ability’. 


839. Proto-Nostratic root (vb.) *woy-: 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *woy-V-K^- ‘to arrange or put in order’; 
(n.) *woy-k'-a ‘arrangement, order; straightness, correctness, rectitude’; (adj.) 
‘straight, right, correct, true’ 


A. Dravidian: Kannada oykane ‘orderly, properly, exactly, clearly’; Tulu 
vaime ‘straightness, fitness, rectitude’; Telugu ogi ‘order, a range or line’, 
ogin “in order’; Kurux uira?ana ‘to put in order, to arrange’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:94, no. 986. 

B. Proto-Indo-European #woyk?-/#wik”- (secondary e-grade form: #weyk?-) 
*(vb.) to arrange or put in order, to make equal or similar; (n.) that which is 
reasonable, true, equal, or similar’: Greek zix@v (Cyprian [acc.] Fewóva) 
‘likeness, image, portrait’, £ikóg “likely, probable, reasonable; reasonably 
fair, equitable’, ciko ‘to be like, to seem likely’, £ikáGo ‘to make like to, to 
represent by a likeness, to portray; to liken, to compare’, £oióc, sir 
(Ionic oix@c) “seeming like, like; fitting, seemly, meet; likely, probable’; 
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Old English wig, wih, wéoh ‘image, idol’; Lithuanian j-vykti ‘to happen, to 
occur, to take place, to come true, to be fulfilled’, paveikslas “picture, 
painting, canvas, image’; Latvian vikt ‘to prepare, to make ready’. Rix 
1998a:612 *ueik- ‘to be similar, like’ (?); Pokorny 1959:1129 *ueik- “to 
happen, to prove right’ (?); Walde 1927—1932.1:233 *ueik-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1503 “ueiksalos, -a “aspect, figure, likeness; like, similar’, 1503 
*ueik- ‘like, likeness; likelihood’; Watkins 1985:76 *weik- and 2000:97 
*weik- ‘to be like’; Mallory—Adams 1997:25 *ueik- ‘to appear’; Boisacq 
1950:222; Frisk 1970—1973.1:454—455; Hofmann 1966:71; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:354—355 *weik-; Beekes 2010.1:382 *ueik-; Orél 2003:465 
Proto-Germanic *wixan. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *woyke ‘straight, right, correct, true’ > Finnish 
oikea ‘right, just, correct; right (hand)’, oiko- ‘to set right, to rectify, to 
straighten’, oikein ‘right, correct; rightly’; Karelian oikie, oigie ‘right, true, 
straight, correct’; Estonian dige ‘right, true, straight, correct’; Lapp / Saami 
(Northern) vuoi'gd ‘really, straight, right, truly’, vuoi'gád “right, 
reasonable, straightforward, outspoken’; Cheremis / Mari wie- “to become 
straight’; Mordvin (Erza) vijede, (Moksha) vide ‘straight; right, just, true’; 
(?) Hungarian igaz ‘true, genuine, real, veritable, authentic’. Collinder 
1955:103, 1960:412 *wojks, and 1977:118; Rédei 1986—1988:824—825 
*wojke. 


Buck 1949:12.51 form, shape; 12.91 equal; 12.92 like, similar. Illi¢-Svityé 
1965:358 #woj/k/a (?) ‘straight’ (“pamo”), Bomhard—Kerns 1994:631— 632, 
no. 510; Hakola 2000:122, no. 526; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2468, *woykV 
‘straight, even, fit’. 


840. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *wun-d-a (~ *won-d-a) “(young, fine, or soft) hair’: 


A. 


B. 


Dravidian: Tamil offu (« *onfu) ‘stubble’; Malayalam ofu ‘stubble’; Tulu 
oddu ‘stubble’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:93, no. 966. 

Proto-Indo-European *wond'-/*wndh- (secondary e-grade form: *wend^-) 
“beard, (young, fine, or soft) hair’: Greek íov0og (< *Fi-Fov@oc) ‘the root 
of a hair, young hair, eruption on the face which often accompanies the 
first growth of the beard’, iov0ac ‘shaggy’ (epithet of the wild goat); 
Middle Irish find (< *wnd'u- or *wend'u-) ‘a hair’; Old High German 
wint- (< *wend'-) in wintbrawa ‘eyelash’; Old Prussian wanso “the first 
beard’; Russian Church Slavic *vgse, ose (< *wond-s-o-) ‘moustache’; 
Russian us [yc] ‘moustache, whisker’. Pokorny 1959:1148 *wendh- “hair, 
beard’; Walde 1927--1932.1:262 “uendh-, Mallory—Adams 1997:252 
*uendh- ‘(a single) hair’, *ue/ondhso- ‘facial hair’; Boisacq 1950:378 
Greek tov0oc < *ui-uondho-; *undha; *uendh-s-o-, *uondh-so-; *uendho-, 
-à; *uendh-es-, *uondh-es-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:729—730 Greek iov@oc < 
*Fi-FovOoc; *undh- (*uendh- ?); *uendh(o)-; *uendh-s-o-, *uondh-s-o-; 
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Chantraine 1968—1980.1:466 *wendh-; Beekes 2010.1:594 *ui-uond'-o-; 
Derksen 2008:386 *uond-s-om. 

Proto-Uralic *wunts ‘(young, fine, or soft) hair’: Finnish untuva ‘fine hair, 
pubescence, lanugo, fluff, down’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets muddut'e? 
‘beard’; Selkup Samoyed umde, unde ‘beard’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets 
munate, munoc? ‘beard’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan mundujsay “beard”: 
Kamassian mii?zen ‘beard’; Motor munducen ‘beard’. Collinder 1955:65 
and 1977:82; Janhunen 1977b:96 *muntlajs3n (? #munt!3j#253n), Rédei 
1986—1988:587—588 *wunc3 (*wunts); Décsy 1990:110 *vunta “beard, 
fuzz’. 


Buck 1949:4.14 hair; 4.142 beard. Illié-Svityé 1965:335 *w/o/mda ‘facial hair’ 
(^Boztocbr ); Bomhard—Kerns 1994:632—633, no. 511. 


841. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *wur-a (~ *wor-a) “squirrel”: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil uruttai ‘squirrel’; Telugu uruta ‘squirrel’. Burrow— 


B. 


Emeneau 1984:70, no. 713. 

Proto-Indo-European *wer- ‘squirrel’ also ‘polecat, ferret’ (reduplicated 
forms: *we-wer-, *wer-wer-, *wi-wer-, *way-wer-, etc.): Farsi varvarah 
‘squirrel’; Latin viverra ‘ferret’; Welsh gwiwer ‘squirrel’; Breton gwiber 
‘squirrel’; Scots Gaelic feorag ‘squirrel’; Old Icelandic /korni ‘squirrel’; 
Norwegian ikorn, ikorna ‘squirrel’; Danish egern ‘squirrel’; Swedish 
ekorre “squirrel”, Old English Gcweorna ‘squirrel’ (ac- = ‘oak’); Middle 
Low German ékeren, ékhorn ‘squirrel’; Dutch eekhoorn ‘squirrel’; Old 
High German eihhurno, eihhorno ‘squirrel’ (New High German Eichhorn); 
Lithuanian véveris, vaiveré, voveré ‘squirrel’, vaiveris ‘male polecat’; 
Latvian vavere ‘squirrel’; Old Prussian weware ‘squirrel’; Czech veverka 
“squirrel”, Old Russian véverica ‘squirrel’ (Russian véverica [BeBepuma ]). 
Walde 1927—1932.1:287—288 “uer- ‘squirrel’ (reduplicated *uer-uer-, 
*ue-uer-, "uai-uer-, “ui-uer-, “ud-uer-), Pokorny 1959:1166 “uer- 
(reduplicated *uer-uer-, *ue-uer-, *uai-uer-, *ui-uer-, *ud-uer-) “squirrel” 
also ‘polecat, ferret’; Mann 1984—1987:1550 “uiuera, -is ‘squirrel’; 
Watkins 1985:77 *wer- reduplicated expressive form *wi-wer(r)-) and 
2000:100 *wer- ‘squirrel’ (reduplicated expressive form *wi-wer(r)-); 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:522 *ue(i)-uer- and 1995.1:441 *we(i)wer- 
“squirrel” or ‘polecat’; Mallory—Adams 1997:540 *ueruer- “squirrel” and 
2006:137 *werwer-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:808 *uer-; De Vaan 
2008:685 *ue(r)-uer-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:742—743 *wer-; Huld 2009 
“A,uer- ‘to raise up, to lift, to suspend, to become vertical’; Orél 2003:7 
Proto-Germanic *aikwernon ~ *ikwernon; Kroonen 2013:10—11 Proto- 
Germanic *aikwernan- — *ikurnan- ‘squirrel’; De Vries 1977:284; Falk— 
Torp 1903--1906.1:134, Kluge—Mitzka 1967:154—155 *aik-wernan; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:167—168; Smoczynski 2007.1:768; Fraenkel 
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C. 


1962--1965.11:1233--1234, Derksen 2015:510—511; Preobrazhensky 
1951:106. Note: The usual Modern Russian word for ‘squirrel’ is bélka 
[6exxa]. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *ora ‘squirrel’ > Finnish orava ‘squirrel’; 
Estonian orav, oravas 'squirrel'; Lapp / Saami (Norwegian) oar're 
‘squirrel’; Mordvin uro, ur ‘squirrel’; Cheremis / Mari ur ‘squirrel’; Zyrian 
/ Komi ur ‘squirrel’. Collinder 1955:44 and 1977:63; Rédei 1986— 
1988:343 “ora, Décsy 1990:105 “ora ‘squirrel’; Sammallahti 1988:552 
*ora ‘squirrel’. 


(?) Sumerian ur-a ‘beaver, otter’. 


Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 70, *?UrV (ba) ‘squirrel’; Hakola 2000:124, no. 537; 
Pudas-Marlow 1974:73, no. 225. 


842. Proto-Nostratic root *wur- (~ #wor?-): 
(vb.) *wur?- ‘to scratch, to incise, to dig up’; 
(n.) *wur?-a “pit, ditch’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *wur- ‘(vb.) to scratch, to incise, to dig up; (n.) ditch, pit, 


hole’: Semitic: Arabic warr-at- ‘ditch’. D. Cohen 1970— :636. West 
Chadic *wur- ‘pit’? > Ngizim wuriya “borrow pit; any open pit where water 
can collect’. Central Chadic *wur- ‘hole’ > Higi Nkafa wure ‘hole’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:531, no. 2548, *wur- ‘pit, hole’. 

Proto-Dravidian (*wuru >) *uru ‘to plow, to dig up’: Tamil uru ‘to plow, 
to dig up, to root up (as pigs), to scratch, to incise (as bees in a flower)’, 
uravan, uravon, uravan ‘plowman, agriculturalist’, (f) uratti, uravu 
‘plowing, agriculture’, ural ‘plowing, scratching, probing (as bees the 
flowers)’, urunar 'plowmen', urakku (urakki-) ‘to plow’; Malayalam 
uruka, urukuka, urutuka ‘to plow’, urama ‘tillage’, uravan “plowman, 
farmer’; Kota ug- (urt-) ‘to plow, to be plowed’, ukl “the act of plowing’; 
Toda usf- (ust-) ‘to plow’; Kannada ur- (urt-, utt-) ‘to plow’, urata, uruta, 
urame, urime, urume, ural uruvike, urike, uruke, urke, ukke ‘plowing’; 
Telugu dunnu, dunu ‘to plow, to till’, dukki ‘plowing, tillage’; Kolami ur- 
(urt-) ‘to harrow, to plow’; Naikri ur- ‘to plow, to harrow’; Parji ur- ‘to 
plow’; Gadba (Salur) üd- ‘to plow’; Gondi urana, ur-, ud- (written ud-), 
urana, urdana ‘to plow’; Konda rū- ‘to plow, to till soil’; Pengo rū- ‘to 
plow’; Kui riiva (rüt-) ‘(vb.) to plow; (n.) plowing’, ara (üri-) ‘to dig with 
snout, to root up’; Kuwi rū- ‘to plow’, ruki ‘plowing, bullock’; Kurux 
uinaluyna (ussas) “to plow’, ugta ‘a plow, plowshare’; Malto use “to turn 
up the soil (as pigs do)’. Burrow--Emeneau 1984:67, no. 688; 
Krishnamurti 2003:152 *uz-u ‘to plow, to dig up’. 

Proto-Indo-European *wor-/*wr- *(vb.) to plow; (n.) furrow, ditch’: Latin 
urvum ‘the curved part of a plow, plow-tail’, urvo ‘to plow round, to mark 
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out with a plow’; Oscan uruvi *boundary-ditch'; Greek ópoc (Ionic odpoc) 
‘boundary’, (Mycenaean) wo-wo (FopFou) “boundary-ditch, boundary’. 
Mann 1984—1987:1480 *uruos (*uruos) “boundary-ridge, ditch’, 1581— 
1582 *uoruos “boundary, moat, boundary-ditch’, 1606 **uru- (*uruos) 
“boundary-ditch, moat’; Mallory—Adams 1997:215 (?) *uoruos ‘furrow’; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:755; Walde—Hofmann 1965---1972.11:843 and 
1I:843—844 *y¥ruo-; De Vaan 2008:645; Frisk 1970---1973.11:425--426 
(Latin urvus < *uruos, as opposed to *uoruos); Boisacq 1960:716 (Italic 
*urvo- < *u'ruo-); Beekes 2010.11:1109 *ueru-, *uoru-o-; Chantraine 
1968--1980.11:825--826 *worwo-; Prellwitz 1905:837—838 *FópFog; 
Hofmann 1966:239. 


Sumerian uru4, ur,,(-ru) “to plow’. 


Buck 1949:8.21 plow (vb., sb.), 8.212 furrow, 8.22 dig, 19.17 boundary. 
Bomhard--Kerns 1994:611--612, no. 489, Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2532, 
““wiru “to scratch’ ([in descendant languages] — ‘to plow’). 


843. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *wuy- (~ *woy-) or *Huy- (~ *Hoy-): 
(vb.) *wuy- or *Huy- ‘to swim, to float’; 
(n.) *wuy-a or *Huy-a ‘swim, swimming, floating’ 


A. Proto-Uralic *(w)uye- ~ *(w)oye- “to swim’: Finnish ui- “to swim’, uitta- 
“to float’; Estonian uju-, oju- ‘to swim’; Livonian vojgo- ‘to swim’; Lapp / 
Saami vuoggjá-/vuojá- ‘to swim’; Mordvin (Erza) uje-, (Moksha) uja- ‘to 
swim’; Cheremis / Mari (Eastern) ija-, (Western) id- ‘to swim’; Votyak / 
Udmurt uj-, üj- ‘to swim, to navigate, to go by boat’; Zyrian / Komi uj- “to 
swim, to wade’; Vogul / Mansi uj-, wuj- ‘to swim’; Ostyak / Xanty ot'- ‘to 
swim’ (imptv. ut'4), (Northern) os-, wos- ‘to swim’, (Southern) (deriv.) ut'- 
‘to swim’; Hungarian (deriv.) usz- ‘to swim’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets 
yuu- ‘to swim’; Selkup Samoyed (deriv.) uurna- ‘to swim’. Collinder 
1955:64, 1960:409 *ujó- (*wojó-), and 1977:81; Rédei 1986—1988:542 
žuje- ~ *oje-; Décsy 1990:110 *uja “to swim’; Janhunen 1977b:29 *u-; 
Sammallahti 1988:536 *uxi- “to swim’. (?) Yukaghir: (Southern / Kolyma) 
oj- ‘to stream’, ojl', oj ‘stream, current’, ojna- ‘fast (of a stream)’, 
(Northern / Tundra) ua-, wa- ‘to flow’, waajl ‘stream, current’, woirie-, 
uoine-, uaine-, uoine-, woine- ‘to flow’, wajdije ‘spurt’, waj(a)ya- ‘to flow, 
to stream’, wajyuol ‘log brought from upstream’, wajayije ‘stream’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:457. 

B. Proto-Altaic *oye- ‘to swim’: Proto-Tungus *uyV- ‘to swim (of birds)’ > 
Evenki uyu-, uyu-kta- “to swim (of birds)’; Negidal oyi-yan- “to swim (of 
birds)’; Orok onno- “to swim (of birds)’; Nanay / Gold onoan-, oyana- “to 
swim (of birds)’; Udihe wuyan-, uyan- ‘to swim’. Proto-Mongolian *oyi- 
mu- ‘to swim’ > Written Mongolian oyima-, oyimu- ‘to swim, to swim 
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across, to ford’; Khalkha oymo- ‘to swim’; Kalmyk óm- ‘to swim’; Ordos 
oómo- ‘to pass the ford’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1043 *oje ‘to 
swim’; Poppe 1960:140; Street 1974:22 *oyimu- ‘to swim (across)’. 


Buck 1949:10.34 float (vb.); 10.35 swim (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:631, no. 
509; Illic-Svityé 1965:355 *woja- “to swim’ (‘nupITb’); Hakola 2000:199, no. 
891; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2614, *XóyV “to swim, to float, to flow’. 


22.43. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *m 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
m- m- m- m- m- m- m- m- 
-m- -m- -m- -m- -m- -m- -m- -m- 
844. Proto-Nostratic indefinite pronoun stem *ma- (~ *ma-), *mi- (~ *me-), *mu- 


(~ *mo-) ‘one, someone, somebody, anyone, anybody; other, another’: 


Note: This may originally have been a demonstrative stem (as suggested by 
Illi¢-Svity¢é), with three degrees of distance: 


Proximate: *ma- (~ *ma-) ‘this’; 
Intermediate: *mi- (~ *me-) ‘that’; 
Distant: *mu- (~ *mo-) ‘that yonder’ 


As in the stems: 


Proximate: *kha- (~ *kha-) ‘this’; *tha- (~ *tha-) ‘this’; 
Intermediate: *khi- (~ *k^e-) ‘that’; *phj- (~ *the-) ‘that’; 
Distant: *khu- (~ *kho-) ‘that yonder’ *phy- (~ *tho-) ‘that yonder’ 


A. Afrasian: Ehret (1995:300, no. 568) reconstructs a Proto-Afrasian 
indefinite pronoun stem *m- ‘one, someone, somebody’ (cf. Ugaritic mn 
‘any, a certain’; Arabic man ‘he/she/those who, the one who; those who’; 
Egyptian mn ‘someone, so-and-so’). According to Lipinski (1997:330), 
“indefinite pronouns strictly speaking do not exist in Semitic. The forms 
used as a kind of indefinite pronouns are based on the interrogative 
pronoun” (see also Moscati 1964:115). Instead of being derived from the 
interrogative pronoun, as is commonly assumed, the Semitic forms may 
indeed be relics of an old indefinite (< demonstrative) stem as proposed by 
Ehret. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *a-ma- ‘this, that’, *ma- pronominal stem of the third 
person: ‘this, he; this one, that one’: Georgian ama-/am- ‘this, that’, ma- 
‘this, he; this one, that one’; Mingrelian amu- ‘this, that’, mu- ‘this, he; this 
one, that one’; Laz (h)amu- ‘this, that’, mu- ‘this, he; this one, that one’; 
Svan am(a)- ‘this, that’. Klimov 1964:44 *a-ma-, 124 *ma- and 1998:2 
*a-ma- ‘this, that’, 112—113 *ma- pronominal stem of the third person; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:226 *ma-; Fáhnrich 2007:276 *ma-. 

C. (2) Indo-European: Welsh yma (poetical yman) ‘here’; Breton ama, aman, 
-ma, -man ‘here’, (Vannetais) ama, amann, amenn ‘here’; Cornish yma, 
omma, -ma, -man ‘here’. Morris Jones 1913:433; Lewis—Pedersen 1937: 
221. Note: Only preserved in relic forms in Celtic. 
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D. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian “mu ‘other, another > Finnish muu 
“(somebody, something) else; other, another’; Estonian muu “other, 
something (or somebody) else’; Lapp / Saami (Ume) mubbe ‘one (of two); 
the other; another, other; (the) second’ (contains the suffix of the 
comparative); Votyak / Udmurt (derivative) myd, mód ‘other’. Collinder 
1955:100 and 1977:115; Rédei 1986—1988:281—282 *mu. Yukaghir 
(Southern / Kolyma) (interjection) ma, ma? ‘here it is’, ma (affirmative 
marker) ‘here it is, here you are’, (Northern / Tundra) (interjection) ma 
‘here it is’, (focus marker) me(r)-. Nikolaeva 2006:255 and 261. Probably 
also: Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) migi(da)- ‘here’, (Northern / Tundra) 
migi- ‘here’. Nikolaeva 2006:268. 

E. Altaic: Common Turkic (*mü/*mo >) *bü/*bo “this” > Middle Kipchak bu 
‘this’; Chagatay bu ‘this’; Turkish bu ‘this’; Azerbaijani bu ‘this’; 
Turkmenian bu ‘this’ (oblique mun-); Tatar bu ‘this’; Kazakh bul ‘this’; 
Noghay bu ‘this’; Kirghiz bul ‘this’; Uzbek bu ‘this’; Yakut bu ‘this’. 
Menges 1968b:121—122; Rona-Tas 1998:74; Décsy 1998:61. Examples 
from Johanson—Csató 1998. Mongolian mon deictic particle serving as a 
demonstrative pronoun, adjective, adverb, and copula: ‘just this one; 
certainly, surely, really’. 


Sumerian man, min ‘other, another’. 


Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1I:70—71, no. 303, *mu demonstrative pronoun: “this, 
that’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:675—676, no. 555; Nafiqoff 2003:47—49 *mu; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1510, *mu[wV] ‘this, that’; Fortescue 1998:155. 


845. Proto-Nostratic (nursery word) (n.) *ma(a) ‘mother, mommy’, (reduplicated) 
*mam(m)a, *mema ‘mother; (mother's) breast, milk’; used as a verb, the 
meaning was probably *to suckle, to nurse; to suck (the breast)' (as noted by 
Watkins 2000:50: *[a] linguistic near-universal found in many of the world's 
languages, often in reduplicated form"; see also Jakobson 1971[1960]): 


A. Dravidian: Kannada mammu ‘food (in children’s language)’; Tulu mamma 
‘breast’; Parji mama ‘milk (children’s word)’; Kurux mama ‘rice (in 
nursery language)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:415, no. 4703. 

B. Proto-Indo-European (nursery word) “ma “mother, mommy, mama’, 
(reduplicated) *mamma ‘mother, mommy, mama; (mother’s) breast’, 
(dissimilated) “manda, *mannd: Sanskrit md ‘mother’; Greek yudyyun 
‘mama, mommy’, also ‘mother’s breast; Armenian mam ‘grandmother’; 
Latin mamma breast; Welsh mam ‘mother’; Old Icelandic mona 
‘mother’; New High German (Alemannic) Mamme ‘mother’; Albanian 
(Tosk) mémé, (Gheg) mamé ‘mother’; Lithuanian mama, moma ‘mother’; 
Russian mama [Mama] “mama, mommy’. Pokorny 1959:694 *md nursery 
word for ‘mother’, (reduplicated) “mama, *mamma, (dissimilated) “mana, 
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“manna, Walde 1927--1932.11:221--222 “ma nursery word for ‘mother’, 
(reduplicated) “mama, *mamma, (dissimilated) “mana, “manna, Mann 
1984—1987:729 *mama (#mamma) “mother, grandma, female, nurse’ 
(onomatopoeia); Mallory—Adams 1997:386; Watkins 1985:38 *ma- and 
2000:50 *ma- ‘mother’; Boisacq 1950:606; Prellwitz 1905:276 and 280; 
Hofmann 1966:189; Frisk 1970—1973.II:168—169; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1I:663; Beekes 2010.1I:899; Walde—Hofmann 1965---1972.11:21-- 
22; Ernout—Meillet 1979:381; De Vaan 2008:361; De Vries 1977:392; 
Meyer 1891:272; Orél 1998:260. Proto-Indo-European *md-ter- ‘mother’ 
(no laryngeal!): Sanskrit matar- ‘mother’; Avestan matar- ‘mother’; Old 
Persian matar- ‘mother’; Old Phrygian atap ‘mother’; Greek uńtep 
‘mother’ (Doric atep; Mycenaean ma-te); Armenian mayr ‘mother’; Latin 
mater ‘mother’; Oscan (gen. sg.) maatreis ‘mother’; Faliscan mate 
‘mother’; Umbrian (gen. sg.) matrer ‘mother’; Old Irish máthir ‘mother’; 
Old Icelandic móóir ‘mother’; Faroese móóir ‘mother’; Norwegian moder 
‘mother’; Swedish moder ‘mother’; Danish moder ‘mother’; Old English 
modor ‘mother’; Old Frisian moder ‘mother’; Old Saxon modar ‘mother’; 
Dutch moeder ‘mother’; Old High German muotar ‘mother’ (New High 
German Mutter); Lithuanian móté, moté ‘wife’, móteris ‘woman’, mótina, 
mótyna ‘mother’, motusé ‘mama’; Latvian máte ‘mother’; Old Church 
Slavic mati ‘mother’; Russian mat' [Mats] ‘mother’; Tocharian A macar, B 
macer ‘mother’. Pokorny 1959:700—701 #mater- ‘mother’; Walde 1927— 
1932.11:229—230 *matér-; Mann 1984—1987:735 “mate ‘mother’, 735 
*mater- (*mater-, #matr) ‘mother’, 736 *mati (#matia) ‘mother, nanny’; 
Gamkrelidze--Ivanov 1984.1:49  *müt[^]er-, 1:184  *mat[^]er-s > 
#mat[']er-@, 1:913, fn. 3, *mat["]er- and 1995.:43—44 “#mather- 
‘mother’, 1:158 *mater-s > *mathér-@, 1:808, fn. 37, *mát'er-; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:385 *méh,tér (or *meh,tér or “mdter) ‘mother’; Benveniste 
1973:175—179; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:619—620; Boisacq 1950:635 
*mátér; Prellwitz 1905:293; Frisk 1970--1973.11:232 Greek uńtep, etc. 
from a nursery word *mà; Hofmann 1966:201 *mdter- from a nursery 
word “ma, Chantraine 1968—1980.11:698—699 Greek untep, etc. from a 
nursery word “ma, Beekes 2010.11:948 *meh,ter-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965--1972.11:49--50 “mater, De Vaan 2008:367; Ernout--Meillet 
1979:389—390; Orél 2003:273 Proto-Germanic *moder, 273 *modernjan; 
Kroonen 2013:371 Proto-Germanic *moder- ‘mother’; De Vries 1977:391; 
Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:520—521; Klein 1971:478 *mater-; Onions 
1966:592 Common Germanic “modar-, Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:266 
*meh,ter-; Walshe 1951:156; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:497 *matér-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:494—495 #mater, Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:283—284 
*mater-; Adams 1999:447; Derksen 2008:303 #meh,ter- and 2015:323— 
324 #meh,ter-, Smoczynski 2007.1:409—410, 1:410, and 1:411; Fraenkel 
1962--1965.1:465--466, Wodtko--Irslinger--Schneider 2008:457—461 


*máhster-l*máh tr-. 
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Uralic: Finnish mamma ‘grandma, granny; ma, mama; old woman’; 
Estonian mamma ‘mom, mommy’; Hungarian mama ‘mother, mommy’. 
Proto-Altaic *mémV “breast (female): Proto-Tungus “meme ‘breast 
(female), udder; wet nurse’ > Manchu meme ‘wet nurse’; Nanay / Gold 
meme “breast (female), udder’. Proto-Mongolian *mömü “female breast’ > 
Written Mongolian momii ‘female breast’; Khalkha móm, mómó, mem 
‘female breast’. Proto-Turkic *meme (*béme) ‘breast, nipple’ > Turkish 
meme ‘teat, nipple’; Gagauz mämä ‘breast (female)’; Azerbaijani mämä 
‘nipple’; Turkmenian mdme (poetical) ‘breast’; Uighur mämä “breast 
(female); Karaim mämä ‘nipple’; Tatar memi, memey “breast (female)'; 
Bashkir mämäy “breast (female); Noghay mdmdy “breast (female)’; Yakut 
meme ‘baby’s pacifier’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:911 *mémV 
‘female breast, foster-mother’. 

Proto-Eskimo *maman(-) ‘to suck (breast): Central Siberian Yupik 
mamaq ‘breast, milk’, mamar- “to suck (breast)’; Sirenik mamar- “to suck 
(breast)’, mamaX ‘milk’, mamaX, mamaX ‘breast’; Seward Peninsula Inuit 
(Qawiaraq) mamaq- ‘to smell good’; North Alaskan Inuit mamaq- ‘to taste 
good’, mamaun ‘udder’; Western Canadian Inuit mamaq- ‘to taste good’, 
mamaun ‘udder’ (in Copper, also ‘woman’s breast’); Eastern Canadian 
Inuit mamag- ‘to taste good’, mamauti ‘udder’; Greenlandic Inuit mamar- 
‘to taste good’, mamma ‘food (in baby talk)’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:188. 


Buck 1949:2.31ff. words for family relationship (p. 94); 4.41 breast (of 
woman). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1356, *ma[?]a(-yV) ‘mother’. 


846. Proto-Nostratic negative/prohibitive particle *ma(?)- (~ *mo(?)-) ‘no, not’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ma(?)- negative/prohibitive particle: ‘no, not’: Proto- 


Semitic *ma(?) negative/prohibitive particle: ‘no, not’ > Arabic ma ‘not’; 
Harari mé? ‘not’. Egyptian m imperative of the negative verb imi: ‘do 
not!”. Hannig 1995:312; Faulkner 1962:100; Erman—Grapow 1921:59 and 
1926—1963.2:3; Gardiner 1957:567. Berber: Ayer ma ‘not’; Shawiya ma 
‘not’; Nefusa mo ‘no’. Proto-East Cushitic *ma(?) negative particle > Afar 
ma; Rendille ma- negative prefix; Somali ma? (Central Somali ma main 
sentence negative particle); Dasenech ma. Sasse 1979:52. Southern 
Cushitic: Iraqw ma ‘do not!’. Ongota negative imperative verb prefix ma-, 
negative non-imperative verb prefix mi- (cf. Fleming 2002b:40). Diakonoff 
1988:83, §4.4.3; Ehret 1995:301, no. 572, *ma- ‘to not have’; Militarév 
2012:80—81. 

Proto-Kartvelian *ma- negative/prohibitive particle: ‘no, not’: Laz mo(t) 
verbal prohibitive particle; Svan ma-d(e), mo-d(e) particle of modal 
negation: “no, not’, mam(a) ‘not’, mama ‘no’. Klimov 1964:124—125 
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“mad and 1998:113 “mad verbal negative particle; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:227 *ma-; Fahnrich 2007:277 *ma-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *mé negative/prohibitive particle: ‘no, not’: Sanskrit 
má prohibitive particle: ‘not, that not’; Avestan md prohibitive particle: 
‘not’; Old Persian ma prohibitive particle: ‘not’; Greek um ‘not’; Armenian 
mi prohibitive particle: “do not!’; Tocharian A/B ma ‘not, no’ (simple 
negation and prohibition); Albanian mos (< *mé+khe) prohibitive particle: 
‘do not!’. Brugmann 1904:111; Pokorny 1959:703 *mé ‘not’; Walde 
1927--1932.11:236--237 “me, Mann 1984—1987:738 *me, *mequi ‘do 
not; Mayrhofer 1956--1980.11:614, Mallory—Adams 1997:395 “me 
‘not’; Boisacq 1950:631 *me; Frisk 1970---1973.11:222 *mé; Hofmann 
1966:199; Beekes 2010.11:941 *meh,; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:692 *me; 
Prellwitz 1905:292; Huld 1984:94—95; Orél 1998:274; Van Windekens 
1976—1982.1:282—283 *me(-); Adams 1999:445—446 *me. 

D. Proto-Altaic *ma negative/prohibitive particle: ‘no, not’: Proto-Tungus 
*-me prohibitive particle > Manchu ume used for negating imperatives 
(stands before the imperfect participle); Spoken Manchu (Sibo) ema ‘do 
not; Jurchen ume prohibitive particle; Nanay / Gold em prohibitive 
particle; Oroch em prohibitive particle. Proto-Turkic *-ma- negative 
particle > Old Turkic -ma- negative particle; Karakhanide Turkic -ma- 
negative particle; Turkish -ma- negative particle; Gagauz -ma- negative 
particle; Azerbaijani -ma- negative particle; Turkmenian -ma- negative 
particle; Uzbek -ma- negative particle; Uighur -ma- negative particle; 
Karaim -ma- negative particle; Tatar -ma- negative particle; Bashkir -ma- 
negative particle; Kirghiz -ma- negative particle; Kazakh -ma- negative 
particle; Noghay -ma- negative particle; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) -ma- 
negative particle; Tuva -ma- negative particle; Chuvash -ma- negative 
particle; Yakut -ma- negative particle. Menges 1968b:144; Johanson— 
Csató 1998. Greenberg 2000:213—214; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003: 
893 *ma a negative particle. Starostin---Dybo---Mudrak remark: “A mono- 
syllabic root, but, unlike the Ist p. pron. or the accusative particle, it did 
not undergo denasalization in P[roto]-A[ltaic]. This may be explained by 
the fact that it was in most cases already incorporated into the verbal form 
as a suffix. It is interesting to note Mong[olian] *büi, *bu “neg. particle’ — 
which may be originally the same morpheme, but functioning as a separate 
word and thus subject to the rule *mV > #bV.” 


Illié-Svityó 1971--1984.11:56--57, no. 290, *mä prohibitive particle; Möller 
1911:158; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:644, no. 523; Greenberg 2000:213—214, no. 
57; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1353, *mä - *müh[o] ‘do not’ (prohibitve particle) 
and ‘not’ (negative). 


847. Proto-Nostratic root *ma?- (~ *ma?-): 
(vb.) *ma?- ‘to increase (in number), to be abundant, to be many’; 
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n.) *ma?-a ‘large quantity, plenty, abundance’; (adj.) ‘great, big, large, many, 
8 


abundant” 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ma?- “to increase (in number), to be many, to be 


abundant’: Proto-Semitic *ma?- ‘to increase (in number), to be many, to be 
abundant’ > Hebrew ma?60 [TRM] “(n.) strength, might, power; (adv.) very, 
greatly, exceedingly’, ma?0di [VINA] ‘very, much, abundant’, mé?ah [INA] 
‘hundred’; Ugaritic mid ‘much’, mit ‘hundred’; Akkadian ma?adu (madu, 
miadu) “to be or become much; numerous, plentiful, abundant’, ma?du 
(madi) ‘large quantity, plenty’, meat (mat, me) ‘hundred’, meta “hundred 
times’; Eblaite mi-at ‘hundred’; Arabic ma?ada ‘to grow, to increase’, 
mi?a ‘hundred’; Sabaean m?t ‘hundred’; Harsüsi myit ‘hundred’; Sheri / 
Jibbali mut ‘hundred’; Mehri amyit ‘hundred’; Soqotri mi?e ‘hundred’; 
Geez / Ethiopic ma?at [PAT], ma°at [9*0] “hundred, century’; Tigrinya 
ma?ti ‘hundred’; Tigre ma?at ‘hundred’; Gurage (Soddo) mdto ‘hundred’; 
Amharic mdto ‘hundred’; Argobba mdto “hundred”. Murtonen 1989:252— 
253 and 253; Klein 1987:308; Leslau 1979:435 and 1987:324; Militarév 
2011:89 Proto-Semitic *mV?ad-; Zammit 2002:377 Arabic mi?a ‘hundred’. 
Central Chadic: Daba madde ‘large’ (< *mV?ad-). Orél—Stolbova 1995: 
392, no. 1811, *mV?ad- “to be large’. 

Proto-Indo-European *me?-/*mo?- > *me-/*mo- ‘abundant, considerable, 
more’: Old Irish mar ‘great’; Oscan mais ‘more’; Gothic mais ‘more’; Old 
Icelandic meiri (n. meira) ‘greater, bigger, larger, more’, (adv.) meirr 
‘more’; Norwegian meir ‘more’; Swedish mer ‘more’; Danish mer ‘more’; 
Old English mara (f. and n. mare) ‘more’; Old Frisian mara ‘more’; Old 
Saxon mero ‘more’; Dutch (adv.) meer ‘more’; Old High German mero 
‘more’ (New High German mehr). Pokorny 1959:704 *me-, *mo- ‘big, 
considerable’; Walde 1927--1932.11:238 *me-, *mo-; Mann 1984— 
1987:798 *moros (*maros) ‘large, great’; Watkins 1985:39 *me- and 
2000:51—52 “me- ‘big’ (contracted from earlier *mea,-); Mallory— 
Adams 1997:344 *meh,ros ~ *moh;ros ‘large’; Kroonen 2013:350 Proto- 
Germanic *maizan- ‘more’; Orél 2003:257 Proto-Germanic *maiz, 257 
*maizon; Lehmann 1986:241 *mé-; Feist 1939:341 *mé-is-, -is-; De Vries 
1977:382 *me-ies; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:510—511; Onions 1966:583 
Common Germanic *maiz « *meis and 589; Hoad 1986:300 *mois, with 
comparative suffix *-is; Klein 1971:476; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:250— 
251; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:471; Kluge—Seebold 1989:470--471 *me-. 


Sumerian me ‘abundance, plenty’. 


Buck 1949:13.15 much; many; 13.16 more. Móller 1911:155; Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:560---561, no. 422: Assadian—Hakola 2003:84, no. 271. 


848. Proto-Nostratic root *mad- (~ *mad-): 
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(vb.) *mad- ‘to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to draw out, to measure out’; 
(n.) *mad-a ‘measure, measurement, amount; extent, limit’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *mat’- “to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to draw out, to measure out’; 
(n.) *mat’-a ‘measure, measurement, amount; extent, limit’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mad- ‘to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to draw out, to 
measure out’: Proto-Semitic *mad-ad- ‘to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, 
to draw out, to measure out’ > Akkadian madadu ‘to measure the length of 
something’; Hebrew madad [TIN] ‘to measure’; Phoenician mdd ‘to 
measure’, mdt ‘scale’; Ugaritic mdd ‘to measure’, (m. pl.) mdm ‘surveyors’ 
(?); Arabic madda ‘to extend, to distend, to expand, to dilate; to stretch, to 
stretch out (something), to crane (the neck); to draw out, to protract 
(something); to spread out (something); to lay out (tracks, pipeline); to 
spread (a net); to lengthen, to elongate, to prolong (something); to grant a 
respite or delay; to rise (flood, river); to help, to aid, to assist (someone), to 
support (someone by or with); to supply, to provide (with); to reinforce (an 
army); to fertilize’, madd ‘extension; distension, dilation, expansion; 
spreading; stretching; lengthening, elongation, prolongation, protraction; 
drawing out of the voice over long vowels (in Koran recitation); rising, rise 
(of water, of a flood)’, mudda ‘period (of time), space of time, interval; 
while; duration; limited or appointed time; term’, madd ‘stretching, 
expanding, extending, spreading; trailing, creeping (plant)'; Sabaean (adj.) 
mmd ‘prolonged, extended’, md-t ‘period of time’; Harsisi med ‘to stretch 
out, to aim (a gun)’; Mehri mad ‘to stretch out, to stretch (one’s limbs); to 
give; to push forward, to point (a gun)’, maddét ‘period; generosity’; Sheri 
/ Jibbali midd ‘to stretch out, to stretch (one’s arms after resting); to give; 
to extend (a gun); to point’, maddét ‘period; generosity’; Geez / Ethiopic 
madada [e? €€] ‘to spread, to level; to hit, to execute’; Tigre mddda ‘to 
spread, to stretch, to attack’; Tigrinya (reduplicated) mädmädä ‘to level, to 
flatten’; Amharic (reduplicated) mädämmädä “to level, to flatten, to cut 
down one after another (trees), to destroy’. Murtonen 1989:253—254; 
Klein 1987:318; Leslau 1987:329; Militarév 2011:92 Proto-Semitic *mdd; 
Tomback 1978:166; Zammit 2002:379—380. (?) Late Egyptian mdd ‘a 
vessel for measuring wine’; Coptic mtote [MTwTeE] meaning unknown, 
perhaps ‘a kind of vessel’. Hannig 1995:379; Erman—Grapow 1926— 
1963.2:183; Cerny 1976:94. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil maftam ‘measure, evenness, flatness, rule, line, gauging 
rod, limit, extent, bound, degree, guess, conjecture; equality in height, size, 
measure; whole quantity leaving no surplus; moderation’, mattu ‘measure, 
quantity, standard, degree, size, proportion, amount, limit, extent, scope, 
range, estimate, conjecture, moderateness, that which is middling, that 
which is commonplace, a standard of measurement’, mattay ‘moderately, 
temperately’, matanku ‘measure, quantity, degree’; Malayalam matta ‘a 
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certain measure of length’, mattam ‘the rule, level of a bricklayer, 
carpenter’s square’, mattu “measure, limit’; Kota matm “level place; all’; 
Kannada matta, mata, maftasa ‘measure, extent, height, bound, limit, 
proper limit, levelness, evenness, equality, regularity, exactness, 
carpenter's level or square’, mattu ‘measure, extent, height, limit’, matta 
‘exactness’; Tulu matta ‘carpenter’s or bricklayer’s square, level, height, 
measure’, mattu “measure, extent, limit, capacity, ability’; Telugu mattamu 
‘level, a leveling instrument, a level’, mattuga “moderately, limitedly’, 
mattu ‘limit, bound, restriction, measure, extent, degree; limited, 
moderate’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:412, no. 4660. 

Altaic: Manchu mada- ‘to expand, to swell, to grow (of interest); to stand 
on end (of hair)’, madayga ‘elastic, extensile’. 


Buck 1949:9.32 stretch; 12.34 measure (vb.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1498, 
*mAtVdV —*mAdVtV “to stretch, to measure’. 


849. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mad-w-a ‘honey, mead’: 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil mattu ‘honey, toddy, fermented liquor, sweet juice, drink 
taken at the time of sexual union’, mattam ‘toddy’; Malayalam matu 
“sweetness, honey’, mattu ‘nectar’; Tulu mitti ‘sweetness’, mitte ‘pollen’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:412, no. 4662. 

Proto-Indo-European *med"w/u- ‘honey, mead’: Sanskrit mádhu ‘mead, 
honey’; Pali madhu- ‘honey, wine made from the blossom of Bassia 
latifolia’; Hindi mau ‘honey’; Avestan maóu- ‘honey, mead’; Greek pé0v 
“wine, mead’; Old Irish mid ‘mead’; Welsh medd ‘mead’, meddw ‘drunk’; 
Old Icelandic mjöðr ‘mead’; Faroese mjøður ‘mead’; Norwegian mjød 
‘mead’; Swedish mjód ‘mead’; Danish mjød ‘mead’; Old English medu, 
meodu ‘mead’; Old Frisian mede ‘mead’; Old Saxon mede ‘mead’; Old 
High German metu, mitu *mead' (New High German Met); Lithuanian 
medus ‘honey’; Old Church Slavic med» ‘honey, mead’; Tocharian B mit 
‘honey’; Hittite VN?4madu ‘sweet bread’ or “honey bread’; Luwian (nom.- 
acc. sg.) ma-ad-du ‘wine’; Hieroglyphic Luwian matu- ‘wine’. Pokorny 
1959:707 *médhu ‘honey, mead’; Walde 1927--1932.11:261 *médhu; 
Mann 1984—1987:742—743 *medhu ‘sweet drink, liquid honey, mead’; 
Watkins 1985:39 *medhu and 2000:52 *medhu ‘honey’ also ‘mead’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:603--605 *med/"Ju and 1995.1:517—518 
*med'u ‘mead, honey’; Mallory—Adams 1997:271 *médhu ‘mead’; 
Mayrhofer 1956--1980.11:570--572 *medhu-; Boisacq 1950:619—620 
*medhu; Frisk 1970--1973.11:191--192 *médhu; Hofmann 1966:194 
*medhu; Beekes 2010.11:919 *medu-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:675— 
676; Orél 2003:265 Proto-Germanic *meduz; Kroonen 2013:361 Proto- 
Germanic *medu- ‘mead, alcoholic liquor made of honey and water’ (< 
*med'-u-); Falk—Torp 1903--1906.1:518--519, De Vries 1977:390; 
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Onions 1966:564 *medhu-; Klein 1971:452 *medhu- ‘honey, sweet drink’; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:476 *medhu; Kluge—Seebold 1989:475 *medhu-; 
Morris Jones 1913:75, Falileyev 2000:111 *medhu; Van Windekens 
1976--1982.1:298 *medhu; Adams 1999:461 “med!'u-: Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:425: Smoczyhski 2007.1:382; Derksen 2008:306—307 *med'u and 
2015:309 *med'u-; Puhvel 1984. .6:100--101 *medhu-; Wodtko— 
Irslinger—Schneider 2008:467—468 *méd"u-. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *mete ‘honey’ > Finnish mesi/mete- ‘honey, 
nectar’; Estonian mesi ‘honey’; Mordvin med" ‘honey’; (?) Cheremis / Mari 
mii, miij ‘honey’; Votyak / Udmurt mu ‘honey’; Zyrian / Komi ma ‘honey’; 
Hungarian méz ‘honey’. Collinder 1955:132 and 1977:143—144; Joki 
1973:283—285; Rédei 1986—1988:273 *mete; Sammallahti 1988:545 
*meti ‘honey’. These forms are usually considered to be loans from Indo- 
European. 

D. Etruscan maé ‘honey, honeyed wine’. 


Buck 1949:5.91 mead. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:665—666, no. 543; Hakola 
2000:104, no. 446; Dolgopolsky 1998:64, no. 79, *madu ‘honey’ and 2008, no. 
1369, *mAdí ‘honey’. 


850. Proto-Nostratic root *mag- (~ *mag-): 
(vb.) *mag- ‘to be of great influence, importance, or power; to be eminent, 
exalted, highly esteemed, glorious, illustrious’; 
(n.) *mag-a ‘strength, power, might; glory, splendor, magnificence, grandeur, 
nobility, honor, distinction, excellence’; (adj.) “strong, powerful, eminent, 
exalted, highly esteemed, glorious, illustrious’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mag- ‘to be of great influence, importance, or power; to be 
eminent, exalted, highly esteemed, glorious, illustrious’: Proto-Semitic 
*mag-ad- ‘to be eminent, exalted, highly esteemed, glorious, illustrious’ > 
Arabic magada ‘to be glorious, illustrious, exalted; to praise, to extol; to 
laud, to glorify; to celebrate; to be extolled, glorified, lauded, praised; to 
boast’, magd ‘glory, splendor, magnificence, grandeur, nobility, honor, 
distinction’; Hebrew meyed [1312] “excellence, excellent or choice things 
(always of gifts of nature)’; Aramaic miyda ‘fruit, something precious’; 
Syriac mayda ‘fruit’. Murtonen 1989:253, Klein 1987:314; Zammit 
2002:378. (?) Proto-Highland East Cushitic *magano ‘god, sky’ > Gedeo / 
Darasa magano, mageno ‘sky, god’; Kambata maganu ‘god’; Sidamo 
magano ‘god, sky’. Hudson 1989:71 and 136. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:370, 
no. 1704, *mag- ‘to be numerous, to be big’.] 

B. Kartvelian: Georgian mag-ar-i ‘strong, powerful’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *meg?-/*mog- ‘to be of great influence, importance, 
or power; to be eminent, exalted, highly esteemed, glorious, illustrious’: 
Sanskrit mahati, maháyati ‘to magnify, to esteem highly, to revere’, 
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mahas- “greatness, might, power, glory’, mahá-h “great, mighty, strong, 
abundant, mahant- “great, large, powerful, venerable’; Pali maha- 
‘greatness’; Avestan mazant- ‘great’; Gothic magan ‘to have power, to be 
able’, mahteigs ‘mighty, able, possible’, mahts ‘might, power, strength’; 
Old Icelandic magna ‘to charm, to make strong by spell; to increase in 
power, to grow strong’, mega ‘to be able to do’, megin ‘might, power, 
strength’, magn ‘strength, power’, megd in umego ‘helplessness’, megn 
‘strength; strong, mighty’, megna ‘to be able, to have strength to do a 
thing’, máttr ‘might, strength; health’, máttigr ‘mighty’; Old English 
magan ‘to be able, to have power, to be strong, to be competent, to avail, to 
prevail’, maga ‘strong, powerful, able’, magen “strength, might, power’, 
meaht, miht ‘might, power, ability’, mihtig ‘powerful, mighty, possible’, 
gemagp “power, greatness’; Old Frisian mecht, macht ‘power, strength’; 
Old Saxon megin ‘power, strength’, maht ‘power, strength’; Old High 
German mugan, magan ‘to be able, to be possible’ (New High German 
mógen), megin ‘power, strength’, maht ‘might, authority, sway (over), 
influence, control (of), grip (on), force, strength, power’ (New High 
German Macht); Old Church Slavic mogo, mosti ‘to be able’. Rix 
1998a:379 #mag!- ‘to be able, capable’; Pokorny 1959:708—709 *me$(h)- 
‘big, great’; Walde 1927--1932.11:257--259 *meg(h)-; Mann 1984— 
1987:745 *megh- notational root to accommodate Sanskrit mahá-h, 
Avestan mazant-, etc., 783 *mogh- ‘large, powerful, big’, 784 *moghant- 
(*moghnt-) ‘big, great, strong’, 784 *moghatos, -à, -is ‘strong; strength’, 
784 *moghlos, -ios, -ia ‘grip, firmness; clamp, bolt, mainstay’, 784 
*moghnos (*moghinos), -om ‘strong, big; strength, size, ability’, 785 
*mogho, *moghmi ‘am able, can’, 785 *moghtis ‘power’; Watkins 1985:38 
*magh- and 2000:50 *magh- ‘to be able, to have power’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:3 *magh- “to be able’; Mayrhofer 1956--1980.11:608--609 and 
11:609--610 Proto-Indo-Iranian *mazhant-; Gonda 1975.11:448--483 
*meg(h)-; Orél 2003:253 Proto-Germanic *magenan, 253 *magenaz, 253 
*magenojanan, 254 *maxtigaz, 254 *maxtiz; Kroonen 2013:347 Proto- 
Germanic *mahti- ‘strength’ and 373 *mugan- ‘to be able’; Lehmann 
1986:239—240 *magh-, *magh- ‘to be able’ and 240; Feist 1939:338— 
339 *mágh- and 340; De Vries 1977:375, 380, and 381; Onions 1966:563 
*mogh-, *mégh- and 575 Common Germanic *maytiz, from *mag- ‘to be 
able’; Klein 1971:451 *magh-, *magh- ‘to be able’ and 464 *magh-, 
*magh-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:248; Kluge—Mitzka 1987:452 and 484 
#magh-, Kluge—Seebold 1989:453 and 484; Derksen 2008:321 *mog?-. 

Proto-Altaic *miaga ‘glory, praise’: (?) Proto-Tungus “mfiajg- ‘to 
shamanize; to be noisy’ > Evenki migdi- ‘to be noisy, to make noise’; 
Oroch magui- “to shamanize’. Proto-Mongolian *magta- “to praise, to 
glorify’ > Middle Mongolian mayta- ‘to praise, to laud’; Written 
Mongolian mayta- ‘to praise, to eulogize, to laud, to extol, to glorify’; 
Khalkha magta- ‘to praise, to glorify’; Buriat magta- ‘to praise, to glorify’; 
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Kalmyk makta- ‘to praise, to glorify’; Ordos macta- ‘to praise, to glorify’; 
Dagur maktal ‘praise’; Shira-Yughur mayda- ‘to praise, to glorify’; 
Monguor mayda- “to praise, to glorify’. (?) Proto-Turkic *bAgatur ‘hero’ > 
Old Turkic (Orkhon) bayatur ‘hero’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) batir ‘hero’; 
Turkmenian batir ‘hero’; Kirghiz batir ‘hero’; Tuva madir ‘hero’; Yakut 
batir ‘hero’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:919 *miaga ‘glory, praise’. 


Buck 1949:9.95 can, may (3rd sg.); 16.16 honor; 16.47 glory; 16.79 praise 
(sb.); 22.12 god. Illic-Svityé 1965:331 *maga “great, big, strong’ [“60n5110' ]; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:635— 636, no. 514. 


851. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *mag-a ‘earth, land’: 


A. Proto-Indo-European  *mag^- ‘earth, land’: Sanskrit mahi “earth” 


(substance = ‘ground, soil’), ‘the earth’ (= ‘the world’); Gaulish -magus in: 
Arganto-magus; Old Irish mag ‘plain, open field’; Middle Welsh ma- 
‘place’; Welsh maes (< *magesto-) ‘field, plain’, maen ‘stone’; Cornish 
mes ‘field’, men ‘stone’; Breton meaz ‘field’, mean ‘stone’. Mann 1984— 
1987:1641 *magh-, *maghan- ‘stone’; Pokorny 1959:709; Walde 1927— 
1932.11:258, Lewis—Pedersen 1937:28; Matasović 2009:253 *megh,-. 
Proto-Uralic *maxe ‘earth, land’: Finnish maa ‘earth, soil, ground, country, 
land’; Estonian maa ‘earth, soil, ground, country, land’; Cheremis / Mari 
(MalmyZ) mü-, müj-: münó ‘on the ground, on the floor, down (of 
position)’, miigo, müjän “to the ground, to the floor, down’, müjücün ‘from 
the ground, from the floor’; Votyak / Udmurt mu ‘earth, land, field’; 
Zyrian / Komi mu ‘earth, land, field’; Vogul / Mansi maa, moo “earth, land, 
place’; Ostyak / Xanty mag, (Northern) miw ‘earth, land’; Tavgi Samoyed 
/ Nganasan mou ‘earth’; (?) Selkup Samoyed ma- in: mas qula the name of 
a Selkup tribe: ‘earth-people’. Collinder 1955:33, 1960:407 “mayo, and 
1977:52; Rédei 1986—1988:263—264 *maye; Sammallahti 1988:546 
Proto-Finno-Ugrian *mixi ‘earth, land’; Décsy 1990:102 *manga ‘land’. 


Buck 1949:1.21 earth, land; 1.23 plain, field. Illi¢-Svityé 1965:342 *maga ‘soil, 
earth’ ['3ewm'|]; Bomhard--Kerns 1994:674— 675, no. 553; Greenberg 
2002:56, no. 118, *mag ‘earth’; Hakola 2000:99, no. 422; Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 1374, *magé ‘earth, land’. 


852. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mag-a “young person, child’; (adj.) “young”: 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil maka ‘child, infant, young of animal, son or daughter, 
young age’, makatu, makatu ‘female, woman, wife’, makavu ‘infant, son, 
young of animals living in trees (as of monkeys)’, makal ‘daughter, 
woman, female, wife, damsel’, makanmai ‘sonship, manliness’, makar 
“sons, children’, makkal ‘human beings’, makka] “men, people, mankind, 
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children’, makinan ‘husband, chief of an agricultural tract, lord’; 
Malayalam makan ‘son’, makkal ‘children (especially sons), the young of 
animals’; Kota mog ‘child, wife’; Toda mox ‘child, son, daughter; male; 
woman’; Kannada maga ‘son, male person’, makan ‘son’, magu, magavu, 
maguvu, moga, mogu, moguvu ‘child of any sex’, magal ‘daughter’ 
makkal, markal, makkalir ‘children’, magalma ‘a wife who is faithful to 
her husband’; Kodagu makka ‘children’; Tulu mage ‘son’, magalu 
‘daughter’, makkal ‘children’; Telugu maga, moga ‘male’, magdtimi 
‘manliness, bravery, prowess’, magãdu “husband, man, male, king, hero’, 
maganru ‘son’, magatanamu ‘virility, manliness, courage, bravery, 
boldness, spirit’, magadi “male of any animal, beast, or bird’, maganalu 
‘wife, married woman’, magapadi “manliness, honor, bravery’, magalagu 
‘manliness’, magavadu ‘man, male, hero’, magavu ‘woman’, 
maguvatanamu ‘womanhood’; Kolami magvan ‘husband’; Gadba (Ollari) 
magind sind ‘man, husband’, (Salur) maga sindu ‘boy child’, maggind 
‘husband’; Konda moga koro ‘boy child; husband, young man’; Kuwi 
maka (voc.) used to daughters and sisters in affection; Malto mage ‘boy’, 
maqi “girl, maqo ‘small, little one (animal). Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:407—408, no. 4616; Krishnamurti 2003:10 and 163 *mak-antu ‘son, 
male’, *mak-al ‘daughter’. 

Proto-Indo-European *mag^- ‘young’, *mag^u- “young person, child’: 
Avestan mayava- ‘unmarried’; Old Irish macc ‘son’; Gothic magus “boy, 
servant’, magaps ‘maiden, girl’; Runic magoz ‘son’; Old Icelandic mógr 
‘son, boy, youth’; Old English magu ‘child, son; man, warrior; attendant, 
servant’, mæg(e)þ “maiden, girl, virgin’ (Modern English maid(en)); Old 
Frisian maged, megith ‘maiden, girl’; Old Saxon magu ‘servant’, magad 
“maiden, girl’; Old High German magad ‘maiden, girl’ (New High German 
Magd “maid[servant]”, diminutive Mädchen ‘girl’), maga- in: magaczogo 
‘trainer’; Latvian mac (gen. sg. maga) ‘small’. Pokorny 1959:696 
*maghos, -à ‘young’, *maghu- ‘boy, child’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:228 
*maghu-; Mann 1984—1987:785 *moguhila “woman, maid’, 785 
*moguhia (*maguhia ?) ‘girl, maiden’, 785 *moguhos (*máguhos) ‘boy, 
youth, man’; Watkins 1985:38 *maghu- and 2000:50 *maghu- ‘young 
person of either sex’; Mallory—Adams 1997:656 *maghus “young man’; 
Orél 2003:253 Proto-Germanic *magapiz, 253—254 “maguz, 254 
“magwilo(n), 254 *magwjo; Kroonen 2013:346—347 Proto-Germanic 
*magapi- ‘girl, maiden’ and 347 *magu- ‘boy, relative’; Feist 1939:339 
Germanic stem *maga- beside *magu-; Lehmann 1986:240; De Vries 
1977:400; Onions 1966:546 *moghus ‘boy, young man’; Klein 1971:439; 
Boutkan--Siebinga 2005:251—253 and 253, Kluge—Mitzka 1967:453 
*maghu-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:454. 


Buck 1949:2.25 boy; 2.41 son; 12.56 small, little. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:667, 
no. 545; Caldwell 1913:601. 
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853. Proto-Nostratic root *mah- (~ *mah-): 
(vb.) *mah- ‘to increase, to swell, to exceed, to surpass, to be great’; 
(n.) *mah-a ‘bigness, greatness, fullness, excellence’; (adj.) ‘big, great, full’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mafi- “to increase, to swell, to exceed, to surpass, to be 


great’: Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic mahasa [@@.hh] ‘to cause to grow, to rear’. 
Leslau 1987:337. Egyptian mh ‘to fill, to be full (of); to make whole; to 
complete, to finish; to be full; to be complete’, mhw ‘filling, packing, 
stuffing; a mouthful’. Faulkner 1962:113; Hannig 1995:352; Gardiner 
1957:569; Erman—Grapow 1921:68 and 1926—1963.2:116—117. 
Dravidian: Tamil ma ‘great’, matu ‘greatness’, mal “greatness, great man’, 
mal (malv-, manr-) “to be magnified, glorified’; Malayalam ma ‘great’; 
Kannada ma “big, great’; Gondi may(i) ‘very big’, mayali ‘big’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:425, no. 4786. Tamil man (manp-, mant-) ‘(vb.) to become 
excellent, glorious, to be good, worthy; to be full, abundant, great; (n.) 
greatness, glory, splendor, excellence, dignity’, mantal ‘being great, being 
worthy’, manpu ‘honor, dignity, beauty, greatness, excellence, goodness’, 
manal “greatness, excellence, goodness’, mani ‘beauty’, manam “greatness, 
excellence’; Malayalam mdnpu ‘glory, beauty’; Telugu manu ‘beauty, 
excellence; beautiful, elegant, fit, proper, worthy’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:427, no. 4803. 

(?) Proto-Indo-European *mefih-k^- [*mahh-k'-] > #ma-k!- “to increase; to 
cause to grow, to breed’: Welsh (f.) mag ‘nurture, breeding’, (m.) magi 
‘nurture, breeding’, magad (m.) ‘brood, multitude’, (inf.) magu ‘to breed’; 
Latvian (m.) makans ‘fattened animal’. Mann 1984—1987:726—727 
#mak- “to force, to press, to push ahead, to increase, to rear’. 


Sumerian mah ‘to be or make great, magnificent; to be much, many’. 
Buck 1949:12.55 large, big (great); 13.15 much, many; 13.16 more; 13.21 full. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:634---635, no. 513. 


854. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mak'-a ‘neck’: 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian mkh? ‘back of the head, occiput’ (according to Sethe, 


B. 


C. 


composed of *mki + h? ‘occiput; back [of ear]; behind, around’); Coptic 
makh [max2] ‘neck’. Hannig 1995:372; Faulkner 1962:119; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:72 and 1926—1963.2:163; Vycichl 1983:111; Cerny 
1976:80. North Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye mok (< *makeX) ‘neck’. Reinisch 
1895:167. 

Dravidian: Kolami mak ‘neck’; Naikri makk ‘neck’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:408, no. 4622. 

Proto-Altaic #“miak'u ‘neck’: Tungus: Evenki muka ‘skin from a deer’s 
neck’. Turkic: Karakhanide Turkic bagan ‘necklace, torque’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:920 *miak‘u ‘neck’. 
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855. Proto-Nostratic root *mak^- (~ *mak"-): 
(vb.) *mak^- ‘to deceive, to trick, to cheat; to be deceived, troubled, confused, 
perplexed’; 
(n.) *mak^-a ‘deception, trickery, confusion’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mak- ‘to deceive, to trick, to cheat; to be deceived, 
troubled, confused, perplexed’: Proto-Semitic *mak-ar- ‘to deceive’ > 
Arabic makara ‘to deceive, to delude, to cheat, to dupe, to gull, to double- 
cross’, makra ‘ruse, artifice, stratagem, wile, trick, dodge’, makr ‘cunning, 
craftiness, slyness, wiliness, double-dealing, deception, trickery’; Mehri 
makur “to fill someone with talk against someone’, Samkur ‘to be turned by 
talk against someone’; Sheri / Jibbali mókór “to fill someone with talk 
against someone; to turn against someone’, makrun “treacherous, cunning’. 
Zammit 2002:386. Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo makkal- ‘to be crazy’. 
Hudson 1989:384. 

B. (?) Indo-European: Greek paxkodw ‘to be stupid’ (either derived from 
Maxxd the name of a stupid woman, or the other way around). Origin 
unknown (cf. Frisk 1970--1973.11:164, Boisacq 1950:603; Chantraine 
1968--1980.11:660, Hofmann 1966:188; Beekes 2010.11:895: Prellwitz 
1905:279). Assuming here semantic development from ‘bewildered, 
perplexed, confused’ as in Sanskrit midha-h “stupid, foolish, dull, silly, 
simple’, literally, *stupefied, bewildered, perplexed, confused, uncertain of 
or at a loss about’, from muh- ‘to be stupefied or unconscious, to be 
bewildered or perplexed, to err, to be mistaken, to go astray’ (cf. 
Mayrhofer 1956--1980.11:662), note also Mongolian megde- ‘to be or 
become excited, worried; to be or become embarrassed, troubled, 
perplexed, or confused; to become stupid or imbecilic; to remain 
motionless and without feeling, to remain paralyzed', cited below. 

C. Proto-Altaic *mak^e- ‘to be deceived, perplexed’ > Proto-Tungus *maka- 
‘to become dizzy, confused; to be afraid; to hate’ > Manchu maqa- ‘to 
become muddled, to become confused in one’s thinking’; Orok maqqa- ‘to 
hate’; Nanay / Gold maqa- ‘to gaze at’; Udihe maka- ‘to be afraid’. Proto- 
Mongolian *mek(e)- ‘(vb.) to be disturbed, troubled, confused, perplexed, 
embarrassed; to deceive, to cheat; (n.) deceit, trickery’ > Written 
Mongolian meke ‘deceit, fraud, trick, ruse; cunning, artfulness; astuteness, 
assimilation’, mekei ‘bashful, shy, modest’, megde- ‘to be or become 
excited, worried; to be or become embarrassed, troubled, perplexed, or 
confused; to become stupid or imbecilic; to remain motionless and without 
feeling, to remain paralyzed’, mekele- ‘to deceive, to cheat, to outwit, to 
mystify; to act craftily’; Khalkha mey ‘deceit, trickery’, megd- ‘to be 
disturbed, perplexed’, meyiy ‘embarrassed’; Buriat meye ‘deceit, trickery’, 
megde- ‘to be disturbed, perplexed’; Kalmyk meka ‘deceit, trickery’; Ordos 
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meye ‘deceit, trickery’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:896—897 *mak‘e 
‘to be deceived, perplexed’. 


Buck 1949:16.68 deceit; 17.22 foolish, stupid; 17.23 insane, mad, crazy. 


856. Proto-Nostratic root *mak’- (~ *mak’-): 

(vb.) *mak’- ‘to be great, strong, mighty, powerful’; 

(n.) *mak’-a ‘strength, power’; (adj.) ‘great, strong, powerful; much, many’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *mik’- ‘to exceed, to surpass, to be in excess, to grow, to increase, to 
swell, to expand’; 

(n.) *mik’-a ‘growth, excess, increase, abundance, fullness’; (adj.) ‘large, big, 
great, much’ 


A. Afrasian: Highland East Cushitic: Kambata mak’aamu ‘strong, powerful’, 
mak’o ‘strength, power’; Sidamo mak’aé “strength, power’. Hudson 
1989:332 and 384. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *mak’- ‘heavy’ (> “pregnant”): Georgian mak’en-, mak’n- 
‘to become pregnant’, mak’e- ‘pregnant’; Mingrelian mok’a-, monk’a- 
‘heavy’, si-monk’-a- ‘heaviness’, monk’atu- ‘pregnant’; Laz monk’a- 
‘heavy’, monk’an- ‘to become pregnant’. Schmidt 1962:122; Fahnrich 
2007:278 *mak-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:228 *mak-; Klimov 
1964:125 *make-, *maken- and 1998:113 *make- ‘heavy’, 113—114 
*maken- ‘to get heavy, pregnant’. Note: The -n- found in the Mingrelian 
and Laz forms is secondary. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *mak’- ‘great, strong, mighty, powerful’: Albanian 
madh (« *mak’(H)-yo-) ‘big, large, tall’; Latin magnus (« *mak’(i)no-) 
‘large, great, tall; outstanding, powerful, mighty’, (adv.) magis “more, to a 
greater extent, rather’; Old Irish maige (< Proto-Celtic *mag-yo-) ‘great’, 
(poetic) mal (< Proto-Celtic *mag-lo-) ‘noble, prince’. Perhaps also 
Lithuanian mágulas ‘numerous’. Pokorny 1959:708—709 *meg(h)- ‘big’; 
Walde 1927---1932.11:257--259 *meg(h)-; Mann 1984—1987:726 *mag- 
‘big’, 744 *meg- (*mag-) ‘great, big’, Watkins 1985:39—40 *meg- and 
2000:52 *meg- ‘great’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:782 *mek’H- and 
1995.1:684 *mek’H- ‘large’; Mallory—Adams 1997:344 *megh,- ‘large, 
great; De Vaan 2008:358—359; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.II:10— 
12 Latin magnus < *m,$-nós; Ernout—Meillet 1979:377—379 Latin magis 
« *mag-yó-s; *meg'a-; Orél 1998:240; Huld 1983:88—89 Albanian madh 
< *ma$E;io-; Fraenkel 1962--1965.1:395, Smoczynski 2007.1:367; 
Matasović 2009:253 Proto-Celtic *magyo-. Note: According to Adams 
(1999:446—447), two separate stems must be reconstructed for Proto- 
Indo-European: *megh,- and *mag-. 

D. [Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *mak- ‘many’ > Chukchi na-mka- 
qin ‘many’, mak-et- “to increase (intr.)', ra-mk-ew- ‘to increase (tr.)’; 
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Kerek na-mka-Xi ‘many’, maka-y ‘more’, mak-at- ‘to increase’; Koryak 
na-mka-qin “many”, mak-at- ‘to increase (intr.)’, jamk-av- “to increase (tr.)’; 
Alyutor na-mka-qin ‘many’, mak-at- “to increase (intr.). Fortescue 
2005:181.] Either here or with Proto-Nostratic *mik’- (~ *mek’-) ‘(vb.) to 
exceed, to surpass, to be in excess, to grow, to increase, to swell, to 
expand; (n.) growth, excess, increase, abundance, fullness; (adj.) large, big, 
great, much’. 


Buck 1949:4.73 pregnant; 4.81 strong, mighty, powerful; 12.55 large, big 
(great). 


857. Proto-Nostratic root *mak’- (~ *mak’-): 
(vb.) *mak’- ‘to be happy, cheerful; to be pleasant, agreeable’; 
(n.) *mak’-a ‘happiness, joy, pleasure’ 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *mak’- or *maak’- ‘to be happy’ > 
Iraqw misqis- (< #magsis-) ‘to smile’; Alagwa maq- “to be cheerful’; Ma'a 
-máka ‘to wonder, to be astonished’. Ehret 1980:155. 

Dravidian: Tamil makir ‘(vb.) to rejoice, to exult, to forget oneself in joy, 
to bubble up (in boiling), to drink; (n.) joy, exhilaration, intoxication (from 
liquor), toddy’, makircci ‘joy, pleasure, delight, gladness’, makirvu ‘joy, 
mirth’; Malayalam makiruka ‘to rejoice’; Brahui maxing ‘to laugh’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:408, no. 4618. 

Indo-European: Old Icelandic makindi ‘friendly intercourse; rest, ease’, 
makr ‘easy to deal with: (only in comparative) more suitable, becoming, 
convenient’, mak-radr ‘pleasant, agreeable’, maki ‘a match’, makligr 
“meet, proper, becoming, fitting, deserving’; Old English gemzc ‘well- 
matched, suitable (wife); equal, being a match for’, (ge)macca ‘mate, 
equal, one of a pair, comrade, companion'; Old High German gimah 
‘comfortable, suitable’; New High German gemach ‘easy, softly, quietly, 
gently, slowly’, gemdchlich ‘comfortable, easy, leisurely’, Gemdchlichkeit 
‘comfort, ease, leisure’. Orél 2003:257 Proto-Germanic *makaz, 257 
*makon; Kroonen 2013:350 Proto-Germanic *maka- ‘fit, comfortable’; De 
Vries 1977:376; Onions 1966:561; Klein 1971:449; Skeat 1898:358; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:245—246; Kluge—Seebold 1989:255. 


Buck 1949:9.943 fitting, suitable; 16.22 joy; 16.23 joyful, glad; 16.24 happy; 
happiness; 16.25 laugh (vb.); smile (vb.). 


858. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mal-a ‘hill, mountain’: 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil malai ‘hill, mountain’; Malayalam mala ‘mountain, 
raised land, hill-land’; Kannada male ‘mountain, forest’; Kodagu male 
‘thick jungle land, cardamom plantation in jungle on mountainside’; Tulu 
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male ‘forest, hill overgrown with forest’; Telugu mala ‘mountain’; Kolami 
ma le ‘hill’; Parji malang ‘forest’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:420, no. 4742. 

B. Proto-Indo-European “mel-/#mol- “hill, mountain’: Gaulish (in place 
names) melos; Albanian mal ‘mountain’; (Dacian substratum in) Romanian 
mal ‘promontory, bank’; Lithuanian (obsolete) mala “country, landscape’; 
Latvian mala “bank, shore’. Perhaps also Greek npo-uoàń in the meanings 
‘foothills of a mountain, fountainhead of a river’. Pokorny 1959:721—722 
*mel-, *mela- : *mlo- “to come forth’; Walde 1927—1932.11:294—295 
*mela^-; Mann 1984—1987:752 *melos ‘hill, mound’, 793 *molos, -is, -à, 
-us ‘pile, heap, hill, mountain’; Beekes 2010.1:223; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:182, Frisk 1970—1973.1:246—247; Georgiev 1981:143; Meyer 
1891:256—257; Huld 1984:89; Orél 1998:243; Katicic 1976.1:142; Cihac 
1870---1879.11:183---184, Vinereanu 2008:523. 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain, hill; 1.27 shore; 1.41 woods, forest. Caldwell 
1913:622; Bomhard—Kerns 1984:671—672, no. 550; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1411, *mAI[£]V “hill, mountain, something protruding’; Illi¢-Svityé 1971— 
1984.11:51, no. 286, *mALa “mountain”, Leschber 2016:242. 


859. Proto-Nostratic root *mal- (~ *mal-): 
(vb.) *mal- ‘to fill, to be or become full, to increase’; 
(n.) *mal-a ‘fullness, abundance’; (adj.) ‘full, filled, abundant, numerous, 
many’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mal- ‘(vb.) to fill, to be full; (adj.) full, filled, abundant’: 
Proto-Semitic *mal-a?- “to fill, to be full’ > Hebrew male? [N9] “to fill, to 
be full’; Aramaic mala “to fill, to be full’; Phoenician m/? “to fill’; Ugaritic 
mla ‘to be full’; Amorite m/? ‘to be full’; Akkadian mali “to be full, to fill 
up’; Arabic mala?a ‘to fill, to become filled, to be full’, mali? “full (of), 
filled, replete (with), bulging, swelling (with), plump, stout, fat, corpulent, 
obese; rich, abounding (in), well-to-do, wealthy’; Sabaean mil? ‘to fill’; 
Harsüsi méle? ‘to be full’, melo ‘to fill’; Sheri / Jibbali mélé ‘to fill’, mutli 
“to be full, to have a swollen belly through illness’, mel ‘fullness’; Mehri 
mila? “to be full’, mola? “to fill’, mlii “to fill’, matli “to have a swollen belly 
caused by illness’, mel ‘fullness, filling; full’; Soqotri mile? ‘to be full’, 
mole? “to fill’; Geez / Ethiopic mal?a [PAA] ‘to fill, to fill up, to 
complete, to multiply, to be full, to be filled, to overflow, to be fulfilled, to 
be completed, to be abundant, to abound, to come to an end’, malu? [PAA] 
‘full, filled, abundant, copious, replenished, complete’, mal? [PAR] 
‘fullness, that which fills’; Tigre mál?a “to be full’; Tigrinya mdl?e ‘to be 
full’; Gurage (Masqan) málla ‘to be full, to fill, to have plenty of, to level 
the ground by filling the uneven places’, mula ‘full’; Amharic málla ‘to be 
full’, mulu ‘whole, full, complete’, molla ‘to fill, to be filled, to fill out, to 
fill up, to be plentiful, to abound, to flood, to overflow’, mdlla ‘whole, 
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entire’; Argobba mälla ‘to be full’; Harari mála?a ‘to fill, to fulfill’, mullu? 
‘full’. Murtonen 1989:259; Klein 1987:347; Militarév 2010:72 Proto- 
Semitic *m/?; Zammit 2002:386—387; Leslau 1963:107, 1979:401, and 
1987:342; Tomback 1978:158. 

Dravidian: Tamil mali ‘to abound, to be plentiful, to be full, to increase, to 
be proud, to become large, to swell, to spread, to expand’, mal ‘fertility, 
richness, strength’, malipu ‘excess, abundance’, malir ‘to flood, to come 
frequently’, malivu ‘to abound, to become full’, malku (malki-) ‘to 
increase, to abound, to grow, to flourish’, mallal ‘strength, abundance, 
wealth, fertility, richness, elegance, brilliance, beauty’, mallai ‘richness, 
fertility, greatness’; Malayalam malika ‘to abound, to overflow’, malekka 
‘to grow thick, to swell’, malka ‘to abound’; Tulu malla, mallavu, mallavu 
‘great, large, big, extensive, chief, principal, important, loud’, mallastige, 
malladige “greatness, superiority, loftiness, pride’, mallaye “a man senior 
in age, a rich man, a grown-up man’ (f. mallaly), Kannada male ‘to be 
raised or elevated, to be haughty, to be puffed up, to be insolent, to act in 
an overbearing manner’, malya ‘great, big, chief, principal’, mallali ‘a 
large concourse, crowd’, mammala, malamala ‘excessively’; Telugu 
malayu ‘to spread, to rejoice, to be pleased, to be eager, to be delighted, to 
shine, to be splendid, to unfold, to display’, malucamu ‘superior, fine’, 
mallaramu ‘pride, arrogance’, malladi ‘a crowd’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:419, no. 4729. 

Proto-Indo-European *mel-/*mol-/*m[- ‘much, many, very much’: Latin 
multus (sg.) ‘much, many’, (pl.) ‘many, numerous’; Greek áa ‘very, 
very much’, u&AXov (with secondary long vowel) ‘more’, dAtotov “most”: 
Latvian milns ‘very much’. Pokorny 1959:720 *mel- ‘strong, big’; Walde 
1927--1932.11:292 #mel-, Mann 1984—1987:777 *mjtos ‘much’, 1642 
*mel-, *mol-, *m|-; Watkins 1985:40 *mel- and 2000:53 *mel- ‘strong, 
great’ (suffixed [comparative] form *mel-yos-; suffixed zero-grade form 
*m]-to-); Frisk 1970—1973.1I:165; Boisacq 1950:603—604 *mel- ‘large, 
numerous’; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:661; Beekes 2010.11:895---896 
*mel-; Hofmann 1966:188 *mel-; De Vaan 2008:394; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:419—420; Walde—Hofmann 1965---1972.11:124--125 Latin multus 
< #mjtos. Proto-Indo-European *mel-g^-/*mol-g^-/*m]-g^- ‘to fill up, to 
swell’: Sanskrit malhá-h ‘having teats in the dewlap’; Avestan marazana- 
‘paunch’; Armenian mafj ‘gall, bile’; Latvian melzu, milzu, milzt *to swell, 
to fester’. Pokorny 1959:723 #melgh- “to swell’; Walde 1927---1932.11:300 
*melgh-; Mayrhofer 1956---1980.11:602. 

(?) Proto-Altaic *miolo- '(vb.) to fill; (adj.) full, thick": Proto-Tungus 
*mila- ‘wide, open, broad’ > Manchu mila ‘open, wide open’, milayün 
‘wide open, gaping’, milara- ‘to open wide’, milata ‘wide open, agape’. 
Proto-Mongolian *mel-/*mol- ‘(vb.) to be or become full; (adj.) (very) full’ 
> Written Mongolian melmeyi- ‘to become very full or completely full’, 
melmel$e-, molmiilze- “to be full to overflowing, to well up; to be or 
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become overfull (with liquid)’, melmel3emel “very full, replete’; Khalkha 
melmiy-, melmelze- “to be or become full’; Buriat melmelze- ‘to be or 
become full’; Kalmyk melme- ‘to be or become full’, me/ ‘(quite) full’; 
Ordos melcirme- ‘to be or become full’, melii, mele ‘(quite) full’. Proto- 
Turkic *bol ‘abundant, full’ > Turkish bol ‘wide, loose, copious, 
abundant’; Turkmenian bol ‘abundant, full’; Uzbek bol, mal ‘abundant, 
full’; Tatar mul ‘abundant, full’; Kirghiz mol ‘abundant, full’; Chuvash 
piile-mes “abundant, full’, pül-lə ‘stalwart’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:927 *miolo ‘(vb.) to fill; (adj.) full, thick’. (?) Proto-Altaic *milthe (~ 
-i) ‘(vb.) to fill; (adj.) full’: Proto-Tungus “milte- ‘full, whole’ > Evenki 
miltoro ‘full, whole’; Orok milte-milte ‘full, whole’. Proto-Mongolian 
*melteyi- “to fill, to overflow’ > Written Mongolian melteyi- “to be full to 
overflowing’; Khalkha meltiy- ‘to fill, to overflow’; Buriat melti- “to fill, to 
overflow’; Kalmyk meltá- “to fill, to overflow’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:917 #milt'e (~ -i) ‘(vb.) to fill; (adj.) full’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
note: “The root is very similar to “miolo ‘full, fill and may indeed be 
derived: “miol-t'i. Such an explanation, however, would involve a 
metatony in Japanese and borrowing in T(ungus-)M(anchu) (milte- < 
Mongolian melte-), so we prefer to separate the two roots for the time 
being." Note: while the Altaic material fits perfectly semantically here, 
there are problems with the phonology. 


Buck 1949:13.15 much, many. IlliC-Svityé 1971--1984.11:41, no. 278, *mala 
“numerous, abundant’; Möller 1911:162; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:651— 652, 
no.528; Greenberg 2002:115— 116, no. 262; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1410, 
#mal?V “full, much’. 


860. Proto-Nostratic root *mal- (~ *mal-): 
(vb.) *mal- ‘to be favorably disposed towards, to care about, to be devoted to, 
to like’; 
(n.) *mal-a ‘goodness, pleasantness’; (adj.) ‘good, pleasant, pleasing’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mal- ‘(vb.) to do good; (adj.) good’: Semitic: Arabic malih 
‘good’; Ugaritic mih ‘good, pleasant’; (?) Geez / Ethiopic malha, mallaha 
[Ach] ‘to do, to work’, possibly ‘to do good work’. Leslau 1987:343; 
Militarév 2008a:196 and 2010:74. Note: Both Leslau and Militarév suggest 
derivation from Proto-Semitic *milh- ‘salt’; this is rejected here. Egyptian 
mnh ‘(vb.) to be efficient, beneficent, excellent; (adj.) potent (of king); 
trusty (of officials); well-disposed, devoted; splendid (of buildings); 
excellent (of deeds, of occasions); costly (of materials); lavish (of 
worship); famous; well-established (of endowment)’, mnhw “excellence, 
virtues (of someone)’. Hannig 1995:340—341; Erman—Grapow 1921:65 
and 1926—1963.2:84—86; Gardiner 1957:569; Faulkner 1962:109. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:392, no. 1816, *mVIVh-/*mVIVh- ‘to be good’. 
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B. Dravidian: Tamil malimi ‘youthful friendship’; Telugu malimi ‘familiarity, 
love, affection’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:429, no. 4826. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *mel-/*mol-/*m]- “(vb.) to be favorably disposed 
towards, to care about, to be devoted to, to like; (adj.) good, pleasant": 
Latin (comparative of bonus) melior ‘better’; Lithuanian malonus ‘nice, 
pleasant’, malóniai ‘pleasantly, nicely, good’. Pokorny 1959:720 *mel- 
“strong, big’; Walde 1927--1932.11:292 *mel-; Mann 1984—1987:728 
*mal- ‘to like, to prefer; better’; Watkins 1985:40 *mel- and 2000:53 *mel- 
‘strong, great’; Mallory—Adams 1997:235 *mel- ‘good’; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:394—395; De Vaan 2008:370; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I: 
63—64 *mel- ‘strong, great’. Different etymology in Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:402--403 and Smoczyüski 2007.1:370. The following probably 
belong here as well: Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) ma-al, ma-a-al ‘brains, wits, 
wisdom, mindset, disposition’, (3rd sg. pres.) ma-la-a-i “to have in mind, 
to (be in) favor (of), to agree (with), to consent (to), to approve, to 
authorize, to endorse, to sanction, to acknowledge’ (common as a technical 
term in oracle texts), (nom. sg.) ma-I/i-ya-as-ha-as ‘agreement, consent, 
approval’; Greek uéAo “to be an object of care, to care for’, ueAeóaívo ‘to 
care for, to be concerned about; to tend, to attend to’, peàétn “care, 
attention’, exetAw “to care for, to attend to’, uéAnpa “the object of care, 
darling (of persons)’, uéàào “to think of doing, to intend to do, to be about 
to do’. Puhvel 1984— .6:20--21 and 6:25—28; Kloekhorst 2008b:545— 
546 *mol-; Boisacq 1950:625 *mel-; Frisk 1970--1973.11:202--203 and 
II:204—206; Hofmann 1966:196; Chantraine 1968---1980.11:682---683 
and 11:684: Beekes 2010.11:927 and II:928—929. 

D. Etruscan mlay, mlac ‘beautiful’. 

E. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *mæl- ‘good’: Chukchi na-mel-qin ‘good’, 
melmel ‘good weather’, mel-et- ‘to clear up (weather)’; Kerek na-mal-Xi 
‘good’, malmaal-at- “to be good weather’; Koryak na-mel-qin “good, dear, 
easy’, melmel ‘good weather’, mel-et- ‘to clear up (weather)’; Alyutor na- 
mal-qin ‘good’; Kamchadal / Itelmen mel-laX ‘good’, mel ‘well, strongly’. 
Fortescue 2005:171—172; Mudrak 1989b:101 *mel- ‘good’. Proto- 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan *maelaev- ‘to cure or be cured’: Chukchi melew- “to 
be cured, to regain one's health’, ra-melew-et- ‘to cure, to treat’; Kerek 
malau- ‘to cure’, malaw-jan ‘hospital’; Koryak melev- ‘to be cured, to 
regain one's health’, ja-melev- ‘to cure, to treat’, malaw-jan ‘hospital’; 
Alyutor masyav- ‘to get better’, ta-masyav-, ta-n-masyav-ya- “to cure’; 
Kamchadal / Itelmen mele- ‘to regain one’s health’. Fortescue 2005:172. 


Buck 1949:16.71 good (adj.); 16.81 beautiful (also pretty). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:652—653, no. 529; Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.IE41, no. 278, *mala 


‘numerous, abundant’. 


861. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mal-a ‘honey’: 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *mal- ‘honey’: (?) Semitic: Ugaritic mil ‘honey (?)’. Proto- 
East Cushitic *malab- ‘honey’ > Saho-Afar mala(a)b- ‘honey’; Boni 
malub- ‘honey’; Somali malab ‘honey’; Rendille malab ‘honey’; Gedeo / 
Darasa malebo ‘honey’; Hadiyya marabo ‘honey’; Kambata malabu 
‘honey’; Sidamo malab-o ‘honey’. Sasse 1979:14; Hudson 1989:81. Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *mala ‘mead’ > Ma'a mála ‘beer’ (generic); Dahalo 
mola ‘mead’. Ehret 1980:154; Takacs 2008:218—219. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *mel-i-t" (gen. sg. *mel-n-es) ‘honey’: Hittite (nom.- 
acc. sg.) mi-li-it ‘honey’, (3rd sg. pret. act.) me-li-te-is-ta ‘to be or become 
sweet’, (nom.-acc. sg. c.) mi-li-id-du-us ‘honeyed, sweet’ (nom.-acc. n. mi- 
li-id-du); Palaic (dat.-loc. pl.) ma-li-ta-an-na-as ‘honeyed, sweet’; Luwian 
(nom.-acc. sg.) ma-al-li ‘honey’; Hieroglyphic Luwian ma-li-ti-mi-a-s 
“sweet”, Greek ugh ‘honey’; Armenian mefr ‘honey’; Albanian mjaltë 
‘honey’; Latin mel (gen. sg. mellis) ‘honey’; Old Irish mil ‘honey’; Gothic 
milip ‘honey’; Swedish mjöldagg ‘mildew’; Danish meldugg ‘mildew’; 
Old English mil-, mele- in: mildeaw, meledéaw (< Proto-Germanic *meli 
“honey” + *dawwaz ‘dew’) ‘honeydew, nectar’; Old Saxon milidou 
‘mildew’; Dutch meeldauw ‘mildew’; Old High German militou ‘mildew’ 
(New High German Mehltau [with assimilation to Mehl] ‘powdery 
mildew’, Meltau ‘mildew, blight’). Pokorny 1959:723—724 *meli-t, (gen. 
sg.) *mel-nés ‘honey’; Walde 1927--1932.11:296 *melit; Mann 1984— 
1987:751 *melit (*meli) ‘honey’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:603---605 
*mel-i-t[^]- and 1995.:517 *mel-i-t^- ‘honey’ (Latin gen. sg. mellis < 
*mel-n-es); Mallory—Adams 1997:271 *mélit ‘honey’; Watkins 1985:41 
*melit- and 2000:54 *melit- ‘honey’; Puhvel 1984— _ .6:153—158; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:580— 581; Benveniste 1935:7—8; Boisacq 1950:624 
*melit; Frisk 1970--1973.11:200--201 *meli-t (Latin gen. sg. mellis « 
*mel-n-és?); Beekes 2010.11:925--926 *melit-; Hofmann 1966:196 *melit; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.11:681—682; Ernout—Meillet 1979:394; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965--1972.11:61--62 *mel-i-t, (gen. sg.) *mel-n-és; De Vaan 
2008:370; Meyer 1891:281—282; Kroonen 2013:363 Proto-Germanic 
*melip- ‘honey’; Orél 1998:268 and 2003:266 Proto-Germanic *meliskaz, 
266 *meliskon, 266 *melib; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:507; Lehmann 
1986:255—256 *mel-i-t; Feist 1939:359—360 *melit, (gen. sg.) *melitos; 
Walshe 1951:149; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:473 *melit; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:470; Onions 1966:576 Common Germanic *melip; Klein 1971:465 
*melit-. 

C. (?) Altaic: Proto-Turkic *bal ‘honey’ (if from *mal-) > Karakhanide 
Turkic bal ‘honey’; Turkish bal ‘honey’; Gagauz bal ‘honey’; Azerbaijani 
bal ‘honey’; Turkmenian bal ‘honey’; Uzbek bol ‘honey’; Uighur bal 
‘honey’; Karaim bal ‘honey’; Tatar bal ‘honey’; Bashkir bal ‘honey’; 
Kirghiz bal ‘honey’; Kazakh bal ‘honey’; Noghay bal ‘honey’; Chuvash 
pil ‘honey’. [Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:897--898 *male ‘honey, 
plant oil’.] 
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Buck 1949:5.84 honey; 5.91 mead. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:657, no. 545; 
Greenberg 2002:97, no. 213. 


862. Proto-Nostratic root *mal- (~ *mal-): 
(vb.) *mal- ‘to draw (out), to squeeze (out), to suck (out); to give suck, to 


suckle, to nurse’; 


(n.) *mal-a “milk, breast’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *mal- “to draw (out), to squeeze (out), to suck (out); to give 
suck, to suckle, to nurse’: Semitic: Arabic malaga (inf. malg) “to suck (the 
mother’s breast)’, malaga (inf. ?imlag) “to give suck’. Arabic malaha ‘to 
give suck’. Proto-Sam *maal- ‘to milk’ > Somali maal- ‘to milk’; Rendille 
maal- ‘to milk’. Heine 1978:90. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:392, no. 1815, 
*mVlog- ‘bosom; to suck'.] 

Proto-Indo-European *mel-k’-/*mol-k’-/*m[-k’- *(vb.) to draw (milk), to 
milk, to suck; to give suck, to suckle; (n.) milk’: Greek àpéAyo ‘to milk, to 
draw milk from animals, to squeeze out like milk; to drink’, àuoàysúç ‘a 
milk-pail’, àpoA.yoiog ‘of milk, made with milk’; Albanian mjel ‘to milk’; 
Latin mulgeo ‘to milk’, mulctra ‘a milk-pail’; Old Irish mlicht, blicht (« 
#mIk'-) ‘milk’, mliuchtae, mlichtae ‘milch’, (3rd sg.) mligid “to milk; to 
draw (out), to extract’; Middle Irish (1st sg.) bligim (< *mligim) ‘to milk’, 
melg ‘milk’; Welsh blith (< *mlikt- < *mlk’-thi-) ‘milk’; Gothic miluks 
“milk”, Old Icelandic mjólka ‘to milk, to give milk’, mjólk ‘milk’, mjolkr 
‘milch, giving milk’, mylkja ‘to suckle’; Swedish mjölk “milk”, Old English 
melcan ‘to milk’, melc ‘giving milk, milch’, meolc, meoluc, milc ‘milk’, 
meolcian “to give milk, to suckle’, molcen ‘curdled milk’; Old Frisian 
melok ‘milk’; Old Saxon miluk ‘milk’; Dutch melk ‘milk’; Old High 
German melchan ‘to milk’ (New High German melken), miluh ‘milk’ 
(New High German Milch); Lithuanian mélzu, milzti ‘to milk’, málzau, 
málzyti ‘to milk’, malzi “giving milk’; Russian Church Slavic mo/zu, mlesti 
‘to milk’; Russian molokó [monoxo] ‘milk’, molózivo [Moos3upo] 
*beestings, colostrum’; Tocharian A malk- ‘to milk’, A malke ‘milk’, B 
malkwer ‘milk’. Rix 1998a:249—250 *h,melg- ‘to milk’; Pokorny 
1959:722—723 #melg- (or “melag- ?) ‘to stroke off, to wipe, to milk’; 
Walde 1927--1932.11:298--299 *melg-; Mann 1984—1987:750 *melgo 
‘to caress, to titillate, to massage, to milk’, 750 *melgos, -à, -is ‘milk; 
milky sap, latex’, 750—751 *melgtis ‘milk’, 774—775 *ml$-, 775 *ml$o, 
-ið ‘to caress, to wipe, to milk’, 775 *mj$t-, 792 *molg- “drip, milk’; 
Watkins 1985:41 *melg- (zero-grade form *m/g-) and 2000:54 *melg- “to 
rub off’, also “to milk’ (oldest form “2,melg-) (zero-grade form *m/g-); 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1::569—571 *melk’- and 1995.1:486—488 
*melk '- ‘(vb.) to milk; (n.) milk’; Mallory—Adams 1997:381 #h,melg- ‘to 
milk’; Benveniste 1935:157 *a,m-él-g-; Hofmann 1966:15, Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:74—75 “melg-, *mlg-; Frisk 1970--1973.1:91: Boisacq 
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1950:52 *amelg-; Beekes 2010.1:86 *h,melg-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.11:121 *melg-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:418 #melg'-, *mlg'-; De Vaan 
2008:393; Orél 1998:270 and 2003:266—267 Proto-Germanic *melkanan, 
267 *melkaz, 267 *melktaz, 267 *melukojanan, 267 *melukz, Kroonen 
2013:347 Proto-Germanic *meluk- ‘milk’, 364 *meluka- ‘giving milk’, and 
364—365 *mel(u)kan- “to milk’; Feist 1939:360—361 *melg-; Lehmann 
1986:256 *melg-, *m]g-; De Vries 1977:389 and 397; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:254—255; Onions 1966:575 and 576 *melg-, *mlg-; Klein 1971:464 
and 465; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:473 *melg- and 478; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:472 *melg- and 478; Huld 1984:256; Preobrazhensky 1951:550— 
551; Derksen 2008:307 and 2015:310—311 *h,melg-; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:434—435; Smoczynski 2007.1:387—388; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:284 *mel$-; Adams 1999:442 *mel$-. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *mdlke ‘breast’ > Karelian mdlvi ‘the breast 
meat of a bird’; Estonian málv ‘wishbone, breastbone, sternum’; Lapp / 
Saami miel'gd “breast, chest (of animals; of humans only in certain 
expressions)’; Cheremis / Mari mel ‘breast’; Vogul / Mansi mágl ‘breast’; 
Votyak / Udmurt myl- in myl-az ‘the front side of the breast’; Mordvin 
(Moksha) mälhkä ‘breast’; Hungarian mell ‘chest, breast, bosom’; Ostyak / 
Xanty mogal ‘breast’. Rédei 1986—1988:267 *mdlke; Collinder 1955:97 
and 1977:114; Sammallahti 1988:546 *mdlki ‘breast’. Yukaghir (Southern 
/ Kolyma) melut ‘breast’. Nikolaeva 2006:263. Semantic development as 
in Old Church Slavic sese ‘breast’? < soso, sosati ‘to suck’ or Gujarati 
dhāvvů ‘to suck at the breast’, dhavan “mother's milk, the breasts’, dhai 
“woman's breast or teat’, all derived from Vedic dhapayate ‘to suckle’. 
Note also the reverse semantic development in Modern Greek, where 
PoGaívo ‘to suck, to suckle’ is derived from Late Greek BuCiov *woman's 
breast’. 

Eskimo: Proto-Inuit *malak or *malaq ‘upper part of breast’ > North 
Alaskan Inuit malak ‘chest’; Eastern Canadian Inuit malak “upper part of 
breast of mammals’; Greenlandic Inuit malaq ‘front of throat’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:186 *malak or *malaq ‘front of throat’. Proto- 
Eskimo *maluy- ‘to suck (breasts)’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik maluy- ‘to 
suck’; Central Alaskan Yupik maluy- ‘to suck’; Naukan Siberian Yupik 
maluk- ‘baby’s “pacifier” of walrus or reindeer fat’; Central Siberian Yupik 
maluy- ‘to suck’; Sirenik mafay- ‘to suck or breathe in’; Seward Peninsula 
Inuit malu (Imaqliq) ‘nipple’, (Qawiaraq) ‘breast, udder, milk’; North 
Alaskan Inuit miluk “nipple, breast’, (Malimiut) ‘milk’; Western Canadian 
Inuit miluk ‘woman’s breast’, (Siglit) ‘milk’ (probably influenced by 
English); Eastern Canadian Inuit miluk- ‘to suck’, millua(q)- ‘to suckle’; 
Greenlandic Inuit miluy-, mitduy- ‘to suck’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:197—198. 
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Buck 1949:4.40 breast (front of chest); 4.41 breast (of woman); 5.16 suck (vb.); 
5.86 milk (sb.); 5.87 milk (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:672—674, no. 552; 
Dolgopolsky 1998:28—29, no. 19, *málge “breast, female breast’ and 2008, no. 
1414, *málgé (or *málké ?) “breast, udder’; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1I:57—58, 
no. 291, “mdlgi “breast, udder’; Hakola 2000:102, no. 436; Greenberg 
2002:122—123, no. 281; Fortescue 1998:155. 


863. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *mal- (~ *mal-): 
(vb.) *mal- *to rub, to wipe, to stroke"; 
(n.) *mal-a ‘the act of rubbing, wiping, stroking’ 


A. 


Proto-Indo-European *mel-k’-/*mol-k’-/*mj-k’- “to wipe, to stroke”: 
Sanskrit mrjáti “to wipe, to rub, to cleanse, to polish, to clean, to purify, to 
adorn; to make smooth, to curry (for example, a horse or other animal); to 
stroke; to wipe off or out, to remove, to destroy’, mrja ‘wiping, cleansing, 
washing, purification, ablution’, mrstá-h ‘washed, cleansed, polished; 
clean, pure; smeared, besmeared with’, márjya-h ‘cleansed, prepared’; 
Avestan marazaiti ‘to wipe, to touch’. Rix 1998a:249--250 *h,melg- “to 
milk’; Pokorny 1959:722—723 “melg- (or *melag- ?) ‘to stroke off, to 
wipe, to milk’; Walde 1927--1932.11:298--299 *mel$-; Mann 1984— 
1987:749 *melgo ‘to caress, to titillate, to massage, to milk’ and 775 
*ml$o, -ið ‘to caress, to wipe, to milk’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:670— 
671 *melé-; Watkins 1985:41 *melg- (zero-grade form *m/g-) and 2000:54 
*melg- “to rub off”, also ‘to milk’ (oldest form “2,melg-) (zero-grade form 
*mle-). Proto-Indo-European *mel-k^-/*mol-k^-/*m]-Kk^- “to touch, to 
stroke, to handle’: Sanskrit mrsdti “to touch, to stroke, to handle’; Latin 
mulceo ‘to stroke, to touch lightly’, mulco ‘to thrash, to cudgel; to handle 
roughly’. Rix 1998a:250 #h,melk- ‘to touch, to stroke’; Pokorny 1959:724 
*melk- “to rub, to stroke’; Walde 1927---1932.11:297--298 *melk-; Mann 
1984—1987:776 *mJk6, -ið “to touch, to taste, to caress’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1I:677—678; Walde--Hofmann 1965--1972.11:120 Latin 
mulceo < *molkeio, mulco < *molkaio; stem *melk- and 11:121, Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:418; De Vaan 2008:392—393. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *máls- ‘to feel, to handle, to touch’ > Votyak / 
Udmurt mdhlehtd- “to recall, to remember’; Estonian mälu ‘memory’, 
mále-, mäleta- “to remember’; Zyrian / Komi (Sysola) malal- “to feel, to 
handle, to touch’; Ostyak / Xanty (Vah) mál- ‘to touch with the fingers, 
etc.”. Rédei 1986—1988:267—268 *máls-. 

Proto-Altaic *mali- originally ‘to rub, to wipe, to stroke’, then also ‘(vb.) 
to beat; (n.) club, mallet, cudgel’: Proto-Tungus *mala- “(vb.) to beat; (n.) 
club, mallet’ > Manchu mala ‘a wooden mallet’, malasa- ‘to beat to death 
fish caught under ice’; Udihe muleu ‘club, pestle’; Solon mala ‘club, 
pestle’. Proto-Mongolian *milaya ‘whip’ > Written Mongolian milaya 
‘whip, scourge’, milayada- ‘to whip’; Khalkha malia [Manna] ‘whip’; 
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Buriat mina ‘whip’; Kalmyk mala ‘whip’; Ordos mila “a strip for fixing a 
whip on its handle’; Dagur mina, nima ‘whip’; Shira-Yughur muna ‘whip’. 
Note also Written Mongolian milaya- (also maliya-) ‘to anoint, to smear 
with oil’. Proto-Turkic *baltu “axe” > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) baltu ‘axe’; 
Karakhanide Turkic baldu ‘axe’; Turkish balta ‘axe’; Azerbaijani balta 
‘axe’; Turkmenian palta ‘axe’; Uzbek bolta ‘axe’; Karaim balta ‘axe’; 
Tatar balta ‘axe’; Bashkir balta ‘axe’; Kirghiz balta ‘axe’; Kazakh balta 
‘axe’; Noghay balta ‘axe’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) malta ‘axe’; Yakut 
balta, baltisay ‘arrow with a blunt end’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:898 *mali ‘stick, cudgel’. 

D. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *male- ‘to wipe or sweep up’: Chukchi male- 
‘to wipe, to stroke (affectionately)’, mal-ecyan ‘towel’; Kerek ma(ajii-, 
ma(a)la- ‘to wipe’, mali-ttu- ‘to smooth out, to stroke, to caress’, mal-iitn 
‘rag for cleaning’, in-maal/-i-u- ‘comfort’; Koryak male- “to wipe, to 
sweep”, malie- “to stroke (affectionately)’; Alyutor (Palana) maletat- “to 
sweep up”, mali- “to touch, to brush away”, Kamchadal / Itelmen male-kas 
‘to sweep up’, (Western) malete-s ‘to sweep out’, (Eastern) malixc ‘to 
sweep out’. Fortescue 2005:169—170; Mudrak 1989b:102 *mali- ‘to 
sweep’. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat); 9.31 rub; 9.37 sweep; 15.71 touch (vb.); 
15.72 feel (vb.), feel of; 15.73 touch (sb.). 


864. Proto-Nostratic (adj.) *mal-a ‘other, next, second’: 


A. Afrasian: North Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye málo, mallo ‘two’, málho 
‘duality, a pair’. Reinisch 1895:168 and 169; Almkvist 1881—1885.I:82 
and I11:45. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada mala ‘other, next, second (in compounds)’; Telugu 
malu ‘next, second’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:419, no. 4732. 

C. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) maala- ‘both sides, opposite’, maalayur 
‘both sides of something’, (Southern / Kolyma) ma:leyul'alga ‘around’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:257. 

D. Proto-Eskimo *malruy ‘two’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik malluk ‘two’; Central 
Alaskan Yupik malruk ‘two’; Naukan Siberian Yupik malruk ‘two’; 
Central Siberian Yupik malruk ‘two’; Sirenik malrux ‘two’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit manluuk, (Qawiaraq) malruk ‘two’; North Alaskan Inuit 
malruk ‘two’; Western Canadian Inuit malruk ‘two’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit marruuk ‘two’; Greenlandic Inuit manluk ‘two’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson— Kaplan 1994:187. Proto-Eskimo “malki ‘twin’: Alutiiq Alaskan 
Yupik mal<r>ik ‘twins’; Central Alaskan Yupik malri ‘twin’; Central 
Siberian Yupik malnik ‘twins’; Seward Peninsula Inuit malri ‘twin’; North 
Alaskan Inuit malri ‘twin’; Western Canadian Inuit malrik, malniak 
‘twins’; Eastern Canadian Inuit marruliak ‘twins’; Greenlandic Inuit 
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martuliag ‘twin’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:187. Proto-Eskimo 
*malru(C)it ‘two sets’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik malruin “two sets’; Central 
Alaskan Yupik malruin ‘two sets’; Seward Peninsula Inuit marluit ‘two 
sets, pairs, or groups’; North Alaskan Inuit malruit ‘two sets’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit marruit “two sets’; Greenlandic Inuit mariuiit “two sets’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:187. 


Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1400, *mAIV ‘another, second’ or ‘two’. 


865. Proto-Nostratic root *mal- (~ *mal-): 
(vb.) *mal- ‘to bend, to twist, to turn’; 
(n.) *mal-a ‘bend, turn’ 
Derivative: 
(vb.) *mal- ‘to be confused, perplexed, disturbed, bewildered, mistaken’; 
(n.) *mal-a ‘confusion, perplexity, bewilderment’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *ma-(ya-)I- “to bend, to bend down, to incline’ > 
Arabic mala (base myl) ‘to bend, to bend down; to bow down, to lean over, 
to turn (toward someone); to incline, to slope, to slant, to tilt, to tip; to be 
inclined, slanting, oblique; to incline toward, to tend, to be favorably 
disposed (to); to have a predilection, a liking, an inclination, a propensity 
(for); to feel sympathy (for), to sympathize (with), to favor; to take sides, 
to side (with); to be partial, biased, prejudiced; to lean (against); to revolt, 
to rebel (against), to be hostile (to someone); to be disinclined, to be 
adverse (to something); to have an antipathy, a distaste, a dislike (for); to 
deviate, to digress, to turn away, to depart (from); to drag or take someone 
or something along to’, mayl ‘inclination, tilt; bend, turn, deflection; 
obliqueness, obliquity, slant; slope, incline, declivity; deviation, 
divergence, declination; affection (for), attachment (to); predilection, 
liking, sympathy (for); propensity, disposition, bent, leaning, proclivity, 
taste, desire, wish, longing, tendency, trend, drift (to or toward)’, ma?il 
‘inclining (to or toward); bending down, bowing down, leaning over; bent, 
tilted; sloping, declivitous (terrain); inclined, slanting, oblique’; Harsüsi 
meyol “to turn away, to turn aside’; Mehri mayiil ‘to look, to turn sideways, 
to turn aside, to incline to one side’, hamyii ‘to incline to one side’; Sheri / 
Jibbali mé/ ‘to turn sideways, to incline’, Samyel ‘to be inclined to one 
side’. Zammit 2002:392. Arabic malwiyy ‘twisted, plaited’, malwük ‘bent, 
folded; distorted’, mulawwa ‘distorted’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil malukku ‘slip-knot’; Kannada malaku ‘a turn, twist, fold, 
bend; a sash’, mallani, mallari “turning round, wandering about’; Telugu 
malágu ‘to wander, to roam about, to turn back (intr.); to become crooked’, 
malapu “to turn back (intr.)’, malapu “to turn back (tr.)’, malacu “to turn 
back, to bend, to cause to slant’, mala-gonu ‘to be twisted’, malayu ‘to be 
twisted; to wander, to roam’, malaka ‘a twist, curved line, crookedness, 
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spiral’, maluku ‘a turn, twist, fold, slip-knot’, malugu, maluvu ‘a turning’; 
Kolami malay- ‘to return’, malay- “to return, to roam’; Parji mell- ‘to 
return’; Gondi mallana, mall-, mal-, maldana “to return’, (caus.) 
malluhtana, mallahtana “to turn back’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:419, no. 
4734. Kannada malagu, malangu ‘(vb.) to recline, to rest, to lie down; (n.) 
pillow, cushion’; Kodagu malayg- (malaygi-) ‘to lie down, neglecting 
work’; Tulu malaguni ‘to lie down, to sleep’, malenguni ‘to recline, to lean 
against’; Kolami mayg- (maykt-) ‘to sleep, to have sexual intercourse’, 
may- “to sleep’; Naikri mayg- ‘to sleep’; Naiki (of Chanda) mayg- ‘to 
sleep, to lie down’, maygup- ‘to make to sleep’; Gondi maly ‘bedstead’; 
Pengo mag- (makt-) ‘to lie, to sleep’, mak- “to cause to lie, to fell (tree)’; 
Kuwi meg- “to fall down, to fall off. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:419, no. 
4735. Tamil malar ‘to turn the face or mouth upward (as a pot)’, malarttu 
(malartti-) ‘to throw on one’s back (as in wrestling)’, malla, mallar ‘to fall 
or lie on the back’, mallattu (mallatti-) ‘to make a person or thing lie on the 
back’; Malayalam malaruka “to lie on the back’, malarttuka “to place on 
the back, to lie open’, malakkam ‘standing upright and bending the head 
backwards’; Kodagu mala-ra ‘outstretched with face upward’, male- 
(malev-, maland-) ‘to turn face upward (intr.)’, mala- (malap-, malat-), 
malat- (malati-) ‘to turn face upward (tr.)’; Tulu malankani, malankané 
“on the back’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:420, no. 4740. Toda malf- (malt-) 
‘(buffalo) to look sideways before charging’; Kannada malu ‘to bend’, 
mala, malu ‘sloping, slanting; slope, descent’, malisu “to look obliquely, to 
turn the eye and cast a look from the corner, to bend to one side (as a post, 
etc.), to behold for the first time’; Tulu maluni ‘to lean, to incline, to reel, 
to stagger, to totter’, malavuni ‘to make lean or incline, to cause to lean’, 
malave ‘man with squint eyes’, maleyuni, malevuni ‘to frown, to scowl, to 
stare’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:428—429, no. 4825. Perhaps also: Tamil 
malai ‘garland, wreath, necklace, anything strung together, line, row’, 
malai, milai “to wear, to put on (as a garland)’; Malayalam mala ‘garland, 
wreath, necklace, dewlap'; Kannada male ‘wreath, garland, necklace, row, 
line, series (one of the tatsamas)’; Kodagu ma-le ‘necklace, dewlap, jungle 
cock's ruff of neck-feathers’; Tulu male ‘garland, wreath, necklace’; 
Telugu mala ‘garland, wreath, necklace’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:429, 
no. 4827. Tamil mal “a kind of net’; Malayalam mal ‘a kind of net for 
carrying fruits, fishing, etc.’, mali ‘a coir net. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:428, no. 4823. 

Proto-Altaic *malthe “to bend, to twist’: Proto-Tungus maltu- ‘to bend’ > 
Evenki maltu- ‘to bend’; Lamut / Even malty- ‘to bend’; Negidal malti- ‘to 
bend’; Orok maltima ‘folding knife’; Solon malta- ‘to bend’. Proto- 
Mongolian *móltü-re- ~ *multu-ra- (< *maltre-rV) “to twist, to contort, to 
disentangle’ > Written Mongolian moltiire- “to loosen, to detach; to be 
dislocated, disjointed; to escape’, moltiile- ‘to dislocate, to disjoint’, 
multura- ‘to pull out, to disentangle oneself; to be freed from; to disjoint; 
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to slip off, to escape; to break loose’, multul(a)- ‘to free by taking off or 
out, to pull out completely (as a plant with its roots); to unharness, to 
unyoke; to unlock, to uncouple, to unlink, to disconnect, to unscrew, to 
disjoint, to luxate’; Khalkha möltlö- / multla- “to separate, to disconnect, to 
pull loose; to dislocate; to unharness, to unyoke; to free’, móltró- / multra- 
‘to break loose, to come loose; to become untied, disentangled; to become 
free’; Buriat miilteryey ‘slippery, intangible’; Kalmyk móltara- “to twist, to 
contort, to disentangle’; Dongxiang multura- ‘to twist, to contort, to 
disentangle’; Monguor mutiré-, mutare-; mutili-, mutala- “to twist, to 
contort, to disentangle’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2006:899 *malt'e ‘to 
bend, to twist’. 

D. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *mala- ‘supple, flexible’ > 
Chukchi m(2)l-at- ‘to become supple (skin)’, ra-mala-w- “to make supple 
(skin), to make strong or agile (person)’, na-mlila-qin “flexible, supple’; 
Kerek na-ml?a-u- “to soften skin’; Koryak ja-mla-w- “to make supple’, nə- 
mla-qin ‘flexible’; Alyutor msa- ‘supple (skin). Fortescue 2005:182. 
Proto-Chukotian *mal(ro)- ‘nimble’ > Chukchi na-matlo-qen, motlo-l?en, 
na-mla-qen ‘nimble, quick’, mala-twe- “to become nimble’ [Bogoraz has 
na-mla-qen ‘nimble, flexible’ but na-mla-gin ‘lively’]; Alyutor malru-, 
(Palana) ne-mca-qen ‘nimble’; Kerek na-malluu-Xi ‘nimble, bold’; Koryak 
na-mallio-gen ‘nimble’. Fortescue 2005:181—182. Proto-Chukchi- 
Kamchatkan (?) *malav- ‘to dance’: Chukchi malaw- ‘to dance’; Kerek 
mlau- ‘to dance’; Koryak malav- ‘to dance’, malaw (n.) ‘dance’; Alyutor 
maliay- ‘to dance’, malavva (n.) ‘dance’; Kamchadal / Itelmen ma?¢kas 
‘play’, ma?te-s ‘game’, mtavo-kas ‘dance’ (this may be a loan from 
Chukotian). Fortescue 2005:182. 


Buck 1949:6.75 necklace; 9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn 
around (vb.); 10.14 wind, wrap (vb.); 10.15 roll (vb.); 10.44 dance (vb.). 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1401, *malV ‘to incline, to bend’. 


866. Proto-Nostratic root *mal- (~ *mal-): 
(vb.) *mal- ‘to be confused, perplexed, disturbed, bewildered, mistaken’; 
(n.) *mal-a ‘confusion, perplexity, bewilderment’ 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *mal- ‘to bend, to twist, to turn’; 
(n.) *mal-a ‘bend, turn’ 


A. Afrasian: Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo maalal- ‘to be surprised’; 
Kambata maalal- ‘to be surprised’, maalal-siis- ‘to surprise, to startle’, 
malat’- ‘to cheat’. Hudson 1989:331, 332, and 383. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil malanku (malanki-) ‘to be agitated, turbid, confused; to 
shake, to move, to tremble (as the eyes), to perish’, malakkam ‘confusion 
of the mind, distress, bewilderment’, malakku (malakki-) ‘to bewilder, to 
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disturb, to confuse’, malai (-v-, -nt-) ‘to be staggered, doubtful, or 
confused’, malai (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to be staggered, doubtful, or confused; to be 
amazed; to afflict, to distress’, malaippu ‘confusion of mind, astonishment, 
amazement’, malaivu ‘delusion, confusion of mind, amazement, fright’; 
Malayalam malekka ‘to grow thick or muddy; to be perturbed, to be 
perplexed’, maleppu ‘perplexity, wonder’; Kannada mallani, mallari 
‘bodily agitation, bewilderment, fear, amazement’; Telugu malayu ‘to be 
distressed, to grieve’; Kolami melg- (melekt-) ‘to shake (intr.)’, melp- 
(melept-), melgip- (melgipt-) “to shake (tr.)’, melagang ‘to move (intr.)’; 
Gadba (Salur) melg- “to stir, to move’; Gondi melhana ‘to shake’, talla 
melihana ‘to shake the head in trance’, melli- ‘to move’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:419, no. 4736. Tamil mal (malv-, manr-) “(vb.) to be 
confused, perturbed; (n.) illusion, delusion, aberration of mind, dullness, 
stupor, confusion, desire, love, lust’, mali *toddy', manrar ‘those who are 
confused in mind’, manral ‘bewilderment’, man (mànv-, manr-) “to be 
doubtful, to be confused’; Malayalam mal ‘infatuation, confusion, grief, 
sickness of mind’, malu ‘toddy’; Telugu malugu ‘(vb.) to be lazy; (n.) 
laziness’, maliibotu ‘lazy man, sluggard’; Naiki (of Chanda) mal ‘liquor’; 
Parji mel ‘liquor’; Gadba (Ollari) ma! ‘liquor’, (Salur) mal ‘liquor, toddy’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:428, no. 4822. 

Proto-Indo-European *mel-/*mol-/*m]- ‘(vb.) to be confused, mistaken, 
wrong; (n.) wrong, falsehood; (adj.) wrong, false’: Armenian me! ‘sin, 
transgression’, molim ‘to become mad’, molorim ‘to err, to be confused, to 
be mistaken; to be mad’, molar ‘erring, deceiving’, moli ‘mad, furious’; 
Middle Irish mell “fault, sin’, mellaim ‘to deceive’, maile ‘evil’; Old 
English ameallian ‘to become insipid’; West Frisian mal ‘foolish, mad’; 
Middle Low German mail ‘stupid, foolish’; Dutch mal ‘foolish, funny, 
cracked, crazy, mad’; Lithuanian melas ‘lie, falsehood’; Latvian meli ‘lie, 
falsehood’; (?) Sanskrit malva-h ‘thoughtless, foolish, unwise’; (?) Greek 
sAgoc “idle, useless; unhappy, miserable’. Pokorny 1959:719—720 *mel- 
‘to miss, to fail (to do or achieve something); to deceive, to delude, to 
mislead’; Walde 1927---1932.11:291 *mel-; Mann 1984—1987:752 *melos 
(oblique -es-) ‘wrong, falsehood; wrong, false’; Watkins 1985:40 *mel- ‘to 
miss, to deceive’; Mallory—Adams 1997:155 *melos ‘bad’, *méles- “fault, 
mistake’, *mel- ‘to fail and 2006:194 *méles-, 197 *melo-, *méles-; 
Mayrhofer 1956--1980.11:602, Boisacq 1950:623—624; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:200, Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:681; Hofmann 1966:196 *mel-; 
Beekes 2010.11:925, Martirosyan 2008:378 *mel-s-eh, and 381—382; 
Orél 2003:258 Proto-Germanic *mallaz; Vercoullie 1898:181; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:430; Smoczynski 2007.1:385—386. 

Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) maalijuori- ‘to surprise’, malii- “to amaze’, 
maalaa- ‘to peer with curiosity’, maalicney ‘strange, funny’, maaluu- 
‘amazing’, maalej- ‘amazed’. Nikolaeva 2006:257. 
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E. Proto-Eskimo *malukali- ‘to be crazy’: Central Alaskan Yupik (Norton 
Sound Unaliq) malukkali- ‘to be rabid, insane’ (this is probably a 
borrowing from Inuit); Seward Peninsula Inuit malukali- ‘to be crazy’, 
malukaga- ‘to act crazy’; North Alaskan Inuit malukali- ‘to be crazy’, 
malukayi- “to consider inferior, to be ashamed of”, (Nunamiut) malukaliq 
‘madman, rabid animal’; Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) malukaligayuq 
‘idiot’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:187. 


Buck 1949:12.74 crooked; 16.68 deceit; 16.76 fault, guilt; 16.77 mistake, error; 
17.23 insane, mad, crazy. Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1402, 
#maLV (= *melV ?) “to hide’. 


867. Proto-Nostratic root *man- (~ *man-): 
(vb.) *man- ‘to suckle, to nurse (a child), to breastfeed’; 
(n.) *man-a ‘suckling, young (of humans and animals); breast’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *man- ‘(vb.) to suckle, to nurse (a child), to breastfeed; to 
bring up, to raise; (n.) baby, child; breast’: Egyptian mn” ‘to suckle, to 
nurse (a child); to bring up, to raise (of a father who brings up his child)’, 
mn*t “female nurse, foster-mother’, mn°y “male nurse; tutor’, mnd ‘breast’; 
Coptic (Sahidic) moone [Moone], (Bohairic) moni [Moni] ‘nurse’, mnot 
[MNOT] ‘breast’. Erman—Grapow 1921:65, 66 and 1926—1963.2:77—78, 
2:92—93; Hannig 1995:338 and 343—344; Faulkner 1962:108 and 110; 
Gardiner 1957:568 and 569; Vycichl 1983:115 and 117; Cerny 1976:85 
and 86. Proto-Southern Cushitic *mana‘- ‘baby’ > Iraqw nafay ‘baby’; 
Burunge naw ‘baby boy’; Dahalo mána*e ‘baby’. Ehret 1980:153. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *men-t’-/*mon-t’-/*mn-t’- ‘(vb.) to suckle, to nurse 
(a child), to breastfeed; (n.) suckling, young animal; breast’: Albanian mént 
‘to suckle, to breastfeed’; Old High German (pl.) manzon ‘udders’; Middle 
Irish menn “young animal, calf, Welsh mynnan ‘kid’; Cornish min ‘a kid, 
young goat’; Breton menn ‘young animal’. Pokorny 1959:729 *mend-, 
*mond- (*mnd-) “(vb.) to suck, to suckle; (n.) breast’; Walde 1927— 
1932.11:232 *mand-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:556 and 1995.1:474, 
Mann 1984—1987:730 *mandos, -ios ‘young animal, foal, calf’; Orél 
2003:259 Proto-Germanic *mandjo. 


Buck 1949:2.25 boy; 2.26 girl; 2.27 child; 2.28 infant; 4.40 breast (front of 
chest); 4.41 breast (of woman); 4.42 udder. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:657, no. 
534. 


868. Proto-Nostratic root *man- (~ *man-): 
(vb.) *man- ‘to count, to reckon’ (> “to consider, to think’ > “to recount’ > ‘to 
say, to speak’); 
(n.) *man-a ‘counting, reckoning’ 
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Note: There may be more than one Proto-Nostratic root involved here: (1) 
*man- ‘to count, to reckon’ and (2) *man- ‘to say, to speak’. 


A. Proto-Afrasian *man- ‘to count, to reckon; to consider, to think’: Proto- 
Semitic *man-ay- “to count, to reckon’ > Hebrew manah [MN] ‘to count, to 
number, to reckon, to assign’, manah [NMN] “part, portion, ration, share’; 
Aramaic mana ‘to number, to count, to reckon’; Ugaritic mnt ‘counting’; 
Akkadian manii ‘to count, to reckon’; Epigraphic South Arabian mnw ‘to 
allot’, mnyt ‘fortune’. Murtonen 1989:261; Klein 1987:355. Lowland East 
Cushitic: Somali maan- ‘mind’. West Chadic *man- ‘to know’ > Sura 
man- ‘to know’; Bole mon- ‘to know’; Buli man- ‘to know’; Ngizim 
(Kanuri) manda ‘word, speech; intention’ (cf. Schuh 1981:110). 
Jungraithmayr--Ibriszimow 1994.11:216--217. Central Chadic *man- 
/*mun- (secondary “-u-) “to understand, to analyze’ > Lame man-, mun- ‘to 
understand, to analyze’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:373, no. 1721, *man- ‘to 
know, to test’. 

B. (?) Dravidian: Irula mani ‘to talk, to speak’; Kota mayn- (manc-) ‘to talk, 
to scold, to abuse’; Tulu manipuni, manipuni ‘to speak, to utter’ (used 
chiefly in negative). Burrow—Emeneau 1984:413, no. 4671. Tamil manu 
‘petition, request, prayer, word, submission’; Kannada manave, manuve 
‘petition, request, solicitation’; Telugu manavi ‘a humble or respectful 
representation, request, solicitation, prayer, petition’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:424, no. 4775. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *men-/*mon-/*mn- ‘to reckon, to consider, to think’: 
Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) me-ma-a-i (« *me-mn-eA-) ‘to say, to speak’; 
Sanskrit mányate 'to think, to believe, to imagine, to suppose, to 
conjecture’, mati-h ‘thought’, mántu-h ‘advice, counsel’, mánas- ‘mind, 
intellect, perception, sense, will, soul, thought’, mántra-h ‘thought, prayer, 
spell, counsel’, mantráyate ‘to speak (RV), to consult with, to advise 
(MhB)’; Pali manute ‘to think, to discern’, mano “mind, thought’, maririati 
‘to think, to deem, to be sure of”, manta- ‘spell, advice’; Oriya maniba ‘to 
know, to think, to agree’, manda ‘understanding, knowledge’; Hindi manna 
‘to respect, to obey’, man ‘mind’; Romany mánár ‘to think’; Sinhalese 
mana ‘mind’; Assamese mat (< mdntra-h) ‘voice, utterance, speech’; 
Bashkarik man- ‘to say’, mdna- ‘to read’; Chilis man- ‘to say’; Phalüra 
man- ‘to say’; Avestan man- ‘to think’, manah- ‘thought, spirit, mind’; Old 
Persian man- ‘to think’, manah- ‘thinking power, power of will’; Greek 
puuvüoko “to remember’, uváouar ‘to be mindful of’; Latin memini “to 
remember’, moneo ‘to remind’, mens ‘mind’; Old Irish do-moinethar ‘to 
think’, menme ‘mind, intelligence’; Gothic munan ‘to think, to consider’, 
ga-munds ‘remembrance, memory’, muns ‘thought, intention’, ga-minpi 
‘memory’; Old Icelandic muna ‘to remember’, munr ‘mind’, minna ‘to 
remind of’, minni ‘memory’; Old English manian ‘to remind, to admonish, 
to exhort’, myndgian ‘to remember, to bear in mind, to intend (intr.); to 
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remind (tr.)’, ge-mynan ‘to remember’, ge-mynde ‘mindful’, ge-mynd 
‘memory, remembrance’, ge-mun ‘remembering’, myne ‘memory, 
remembrance’; Middle High German gi-munt ‘memory, recollection’; 
Lithuanian minià, minéti “to mention, to refer, to remember’, mintis 
“thought, reflection, idea’; Old Church Slavic mong, meneti ‘to think’, pa- 
meto ‘memory’; Old Russian méniti ‘to speak’. Rix 1998a:391—393 *men- 
‘to form an idea’ and 403 *mneh,- ‘to think about’; Pokorny 1959:726— 
728 *men- ‘to think’; Walde 1927--1932.11:264--266 *men-; Mann 
1984—1987:756 *meno ‘to remember, to think, to remind’, 757 *menos, 
-es- ‘power, craft, ability, skill’, 758 *mentis, -us ‘thought, remembrance’, 
778 *mn-, 779 #mnis, -iə ‘thought, memory’, 780 *mno, -ið (*man-) ‘to 
think, to remember’, 781 *mnt- ‘mind, mindful; mental, concept, shape’, 
795 *monio, *moneid ‘to think, to advise’, 795 *monios, -ia ‘mind, 
thought, memory’, 796 *monus ‘wise, thinking, intelligent, thought’; 
Watkins 1985:41 *men- and 2000:54 *men- ‘to think’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:176, IE813 *men-/*m,n- > *mn- and 1995.1:142, 1:713 
*men-/*m,n- > *mn- “to think, to remember, to talk’, 1:172 *mnt^is ‘mind’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:575 *men- ‘to think, to consider’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.11:563—564 *men-; *mnti-, *menti-, 1:564 *mn-tu-, 11:573-- 
574, 11:577--578, and II:583—584; Boisacq 1950:625—626 *me-mn-; 
*men-, #m(e)na-, *mnti-; *mpnéi-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:685 #mpti- 
and I1:702--703 *mna-; Frisk 1970--1973.11:206--207 Greek p£-po-pev 
< #me-my-me and 11:238--241 #mna-, Hofmann 1966:196—197 *me-mn-; 
*men-, *m(e)na-, and 202 *menéi-; Beekes 2010.11:953--954 *mneh,-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:395 *men- and 412; De Vaan 2008:371—372, 372, 
and 387; Walde—Hofmann 1965--1972.11:65--67 *men-, 11:69—70 
*mntis, and I1:107 *monéio; Orél 2003:259 Proto-Germanic *mana, 259 
*manenan, 268 *mendiz, 268 *menpjan, 268 *menpjanan, 275 *mundiz, 
275—276 *mundojanan, 276 *mundraz, 276 *mundrin, 276 *munenan, 
276 *muniz, Kroonen 2013:375 Proto-Germanic *munan- 'to think, to 
remember, to intend’ and 375 *mundi- ‘memory, mind’; Lehmann 1986: 
145 *men- “to think’ and 260—261 *men-, #mna- (*mnea-); *mn-ye/o-; 
*mnti-; *men-e/o-; Feist 1939:193, 194 *men-, *mntós, and 366—367 
*men-; De Vries 1977:388, 395, and 396; Klein 1971:455 *men- ‘to think, 
to remember’; Onions 1966:577 Old English gemynd < Germanic 
#gamundiz, Proto-Indo-European *men-, *mon-, *mn- ‘to revolve in the 
mind, to think’; Kloekhorst 2008b:573—575; Puhvel 1984— .6:126—140 
*men- “to think, to remember’; Fraenkel 1962---1965.1:26 and I:455—459; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:401; Derksen 2008:340—341 #mn-eh,- and 2015:318 
*mn-eh,-. 

Proto-Uralic #man3- (*mons-) ‘to consider, to conjecture; to recount, to 
say, to speak’: Finnish manaa- ‘to warn, to exhort, to admonish, to curse, 
to bewitch, to execrate, to wish evil to’; Estonian mana- ‘to abuse, to 
upbraid, to ruin, to slander, to curse’, mona- ‘to give to understand, to 
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indicate’; Lapp / Saami moanná-/moaná-, moanádá- ‘to conjecture, to 
solve by conjecture’, (Southern) muoné- ‘to appoint, to order, to prescribe; 
to conjecture'; Hungarian mond- (-d is a suffix) 'to say, to tell', monda 
‘legend, saga, myth’, mondás ‘saying, expression’, mondogat ‘to keep 
saying, to repeat’; Cheremis / Mari mana- ‘to speak, to say, to order’; 
Yurak Samoyed / Nenets maan- ‘to say’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan 
muno- ‘to say, to command’; Selkup Samoyed my- ‘to say’; Kamassian 
ma- ‘to say’. Collinder 1955:33, 1960:407 *man3-, and 1977:53, Rédei 
1986—1988:290—291 #myn3- (*mon3-); Décsy 1990:103 “mona ‘to say’; 
Janhunen 1977b:88 #md- ~ *mán-. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) mon- ‘to 
say’; (Northern / Tundra) mon- ‘to say’. Nikolaeva 2006:274. Note also: 
Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) mórid'o, mend'a ‘news’, (Northern / Tundra) 
mond'e- “to be awake; to hear (to not be deaf)’, mónceban-, menceban- ‘to 
be endowed with the gift of foresight, to be a hypnotizer'. Nikolaeva 
2006:264. 

E. Proto-Altaic *mana- ‘to learn, to try’: Proto-Tungus “man-dii- ‘to try, to 
strive’ > Evenki mandüw- ‘to try, to strive’; Lamut / Even manru- ‘to try, 
to strive’; Orok mandu- ‘to try, to strive’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:901 *mana ‘to learn, to try’. 


Buck 1949:11.66 account, reckoning; 17.14 think (= be of the opinion); 18.21 
speak, talk; 18.22 say. Illi¢-Svityé 1971---1984.11:42--43, no. 281, *manu- ‘to 
think’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:639—641, no. 519; Pudas-Marlow 1974:62, no. 
165; Hakola 2000:102—103, no. 438; Greenberg 2002:167, no. 388; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1428, *monV 'to test, to think' and, no. 1439, 
*man[Vy]V “to speak, to call, to invoke magic forces’. 


869. Proto-Nostratic root *man- (~ *man-): 
(vb.) *man- ‘to stay, to remain, to abide, to dwell; to be firm, steadfast, 
established, enduring’; 
(n.) *man-a ‘dwelling, house, home’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *man- ‘to stay, to remain, to abide, to dwell; to be firm, 
steadfast, established, enduring’, *man-/*min- ‘dwelling, house, home’: 
Proto-Semitic *?a-man- ‘to make firm, or secure, to safeguard, to assure’ > 
Amorite ?mn “to be true’; Hebrew aman [JIN] ‘to confirm, to support, to 
verify, to approve; to be strong, enduring, reliable, steady; to stay faithful 
to, to have stability, to remain, to continue’, ?omen [JAX] ‘faith, trust, 
confidence, fidelity’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible), amen [JAN] *(n.) 
faithfulness, truth; (adv.) Amen!, true!, so be it; Aramaic ?aman ‘to 
believe, to trust’; Syriac ?amin “true, lasting’, ?e0?emen ‘to be steadfast, to 
persevere’; Phoenician ?mn ‘support’; Arabic ?amina ‘to be safe, to feel 
safe; to reassure, to set someone’s mind to rest; to assure, to ensure, to 
safeguard, to guarantee, to warrant, to bear out, to confirm’, ?amuna ‘to be 
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faithful, reliable, trustworthy’, ?aman ‘security, safety, protection, 
safeguard, escort’, ?amn ‘safety, peace, security, protection’, ma?man 
‘place of safety, safe place’, amin “reliable, trustworthy, loyal, faithful, 
upright, honest, safe, secure; superintendent, curator, custodian, guardian, 
keeper’, ?7man “faith, belief’; Sabaean ?mn ‘(vb.) to give assurance, to 
assure; (n.) security, protection’; Harsüsi ?amon “to believe, to believe in, 
to trust, aman “safe conduct’; Sheri / Jibbali ?ün (base ?mn) ‘to trust in, 
to believe in’; Mehri hamon “to trust in someone or something’; Geez / 
Ethiopic ?amna [49°71] “to believe, to trust, to have faith in, to have 
confidence, to be true, to profess the faith, to confess (sins), to admit’, 
2aman [h17] ‘truth; true, right, faithful, valid; verily’; Tigrinya ?amdnd 
‘to believe’; Tigre ?amna “to believe, to trust’; Amharic ammdnd ‘to 
believe, to testify’; Gurage amdnd ‘to believe, to trust, to confess, to 
admit’, amndt ‘confidence, reliance, belief’; Harari amdna ‘to believe’. 
Murtonen 1989:93; Klein 1987:35; Leslau 1963:26, 1979:49, and 1987:24; 
Zammit 2002:79—80. Egyptian mn ‘to remain, to abide, to dwell; to be 
firm, established, enduring’; Coptic mun [MoyN] “to remain, to continue’. 
Hannig 1995:333; Faulkner 1962:106; Erman—Grapow 1921:63 and 
1926—1963.2:60—62; Gardiner 1957:568; Vycichl 1983:114; Cerny 
1976:83. Proto-East Cushitic *man-/*min- ‘house’ > Somali min ‘bridal 
house’; Rendille min ‘house’; Boni miy ‘house’; Bayso min ‘house’; 
Elmolo min ‘house’; Galla / Oromo man-a ‘house’; Konso man-a ‘house’; 
Burji min-a ‘house’; Hadiyya min-e ‘house’; Kambata min-e ‘house’, min- 
‘to build (a house)’; Gedeo / Darasa min-e ‘house’; Sidamo min-e ‘house’, 
min- ‘to build (a house)’; Alaba min-o ‘house’; Gawwada man-o ‘house’; 
Gidole man-a ‘house’; Gollango man-o ‘house’. Hudson 1989:81; Sasse 
1979:24 and 1982:145. Proto-Southern Cushitic *min- ‘house’ > Dahalo 
mini ‘house’; Ma’a mi, minda ‘house’. Ehret 1980:158. West Chadic 
*man-/*min- ‘house, place’ > Tangale man ‘house’; Dera mana ‘house’; 
Pero mina ‘house’; Sha mun ‘place’ (secondary -u-). West Chadic: Ngizim 
manu “to spend a year’, (verbal noun) manu ‘spending a year’, mananu “to 
spend several years’. East Chadic *man- ‘place’ > Somray mana ‘place’; 
Ndam maan ‘place’; Tumak man ‘place’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:374, no 
1723, *man-/*min- ‘house’ and 389, no. 1795, *mun- ‘to be, to remain’. 

Dravidian: Tamil mannu (manni-) ‘to be permanent, to endure, to stay, to 
remain long, to persevere, to be steady’, mannal ‘permanence, stability, 
steadiness’; Malayalam mannuka ‘to stand fast, to persevere’; Telugu 
manu “to live, to exist, to behave, to act, to conduct oneself’, man(i)ki 
“existence, living, life, residing, livelihood, abode, dwelling, home, place, 
locality’, manukuva ‘abode, dwelling, place’, manugada ‘life, living, 
livelihood, subsistence’, manucu, manupu ‘to protect, to maintain, to 
preserve, to revive’, manupu ‘protection, maintenance’, manuvu ‘conduct’, 
manni ‘life’, mannu ‘to last, to be durable’; Naiki (of Chanda) man- ‘to 
be’; Gadba (Ollari) man- (may-, mat-) ‘to be, to stay’, (Salur) man- (mand-, 
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manj-, mey-) ‘to be’; Gondi mandana (matt-), man- ‘to remain, to abide, to 
be’; Parji men- (mend-, mett-) ‘to be, to stay’; Konda man- (mar-) ‘to be, to 
stay, to dwell’; Pengo man- (mac-) ‘to be’; Kui manba (mas-) ‘to be, to 
exist, to remain, to abide’; Kuwi man- (macc-) ‘to be’, manjali (mac-) ‘to 
remain’, man- (mac-) ‘to remain, to exist, to stay’, mannai (macc-) ‘to be’; 
Kurux manna (manjas) ‘to become, to come off, to result, to be, to turn out 
to be, to be in appearance, to act as if, to behave as though, to be abundant, 
to amount to’; Malto mene ‘to be or become’; Brahui manning ‘to become, 
to be’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:424—425, no. 4778. Tamil manai ‘house, 
dwelling, mansion, house-site, a land measure, wife, family, household, 
domestic life’, manaiyal, manaiyol ‘wife’, manaivi ‘wife, heroine of a 
pastoral or agricultural tract, female owner or resident of a house’; 
Malayalam mana ‘house’; Kota mantanm ‘affairs of a household’, man 
devr ‘household god’; Toda man ‘family, household’; Kannada mane 
‘habitation, abode, house, apartment, room’, manetana, mantana 
“household, household life’, manetanasta ‘householder; a worthy, 
honorable man’; Kodagu mane ‘house’, maneka-ré ‘man of the house’; 
Tulu manetana ‘household’, mané ‘house, home’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:424, no. 4776; Krishnamurti 2003:90, 117—118, 279, 496, and 
498—499 *man- (*man-t-) ‘to be, to live, to stay’, 8 *man-ay ‘house, place 
to stay in’. 

Proto-Indo-European *men-/*mon-/*mn- “to stay, to remain, to abide, to 
dwell; to be firm, steadfast, established, enduring’: Sanskrit man- ‘to wait, 
to stay, to hesitate’; Avestan man- ‘to remain’; Old Persian man- ‘to 
remain’; Armenian mnam “to remain’; Greek pév@ “to stand fast; to stay at 
home, to stay where one is at; (of things) to be lasting, to remain, to stand, 
to be stable, to be permanent; to abide’, uí-uv-œ “to stay, to stand fast; to 
tarry; (of things) to remain; to await’, uovn ‘a staying, abiding; 
permanence; stopping place, station, apartment, quarters, billets; 
monastery’, uoviuoc ‘staying in one's place, stable; (of persons) steady, 
steadfast; (of things) lasting, enduring’; Latin maneo ‘to stay, to remain; to 
endure, to last; to abide; to wait for, to await’. Probably also Tocharian 
A/B mäsk- (< *mn-sk-e/o-) ‘to be’ (cf. Adams 1999:458—459). Rix 
1998a:393--394 *men- ‘to stay, to remain, to abide’; Pokorny 1959:729 
*men- ‘to remain’; Walde 1927--1932.11:267 *men-; Mann 1984— 
1987:756—757 *meno (*miméno) “to remain, to be, to rest’, *mno, -ið 
(*man-) “to remain’, 796 *monos, -us (*monuos) “remaining, alone, single, 
individual’; Mayrhofer 1956--1980.11:573, Mallory—Adams 1997:482 
*men- ‘to remain, to stay’; Watkins 1985:41 *men- and 2000:54 *men- ‘to 
remain’; Boisacq 1950:627 *men-; Beekes 2010.11:931--932 *men-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.II:686; Frisk 1970—1973.1I::208—209 *men-; 
Hofmann 1966:197 *men-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.IE26 *men-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:383; De Vaan 2008:362 *m(o)n-e-. 
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D. (?) Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) med'uo- (< #menc'-) ‘to enter upon’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:264. 

E. Altaic: Proto-Tungus *méne- ‘to settle down, to stay’ > Evenki mene- ‘to 
settle down’, méné ‘settled down’; Lamut / Even mene ‘settled down’; 
Negidal meneZe- ‘to stay’; Orok menezi- “to stay’; Udihe menZe- ‘to stay’. 
Semantically, the Tungus forms are a perfect match with those from the 
other Nostratic languages cited here. However, the root vowel is a 
problem. Perhaps, we are dealing with secondary developments within 
Tungus itself. In any case, the Altaic etymology proposed by Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak (2003:913) is not convincing. 


Buck 1949:7.12 house; 9.91 be; 12.16 remain, stay, wait’. Caldwell 1913:601; 
Moller 1911:165; Illič-Svityč 1971--1984.I1:51--52, no. 287, *mAna “to 
remain in place, to stand firmly’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1419, *manV ‘house, 
dwelling’ and, no. 1420, *mdna ‘to remain, to stay’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
641— 643, no. 520. 


870. Proto-Nostratic root *man- (~ *man-): 
(vb.) *man- ‘to protect, to watch over, to stand guard over, to care for, to take 
care of, to tend’; 
(n.) *man-a ‘protection, care, guardianship; watchman, herdsman, guardian, 
protector’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian mni (mini) ‘to tend flocks, to act as herdsman’, mniw 
(apparently originally m(i)niw) ‘herdsman’; Coptic (Sahidic) moone 
[Moone], (Bohairic) moni [Moni], amoni [amoni] “to pasture, to feed’, 
man- [Man-], mane- [MaNne-] ‘herdsman’, man-esow [MaN-ecooy] 
‘shepherd’. Hannig 1995:337; Faulkner 1962:108; Gardiner 1957:568; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:65 and 1926—1963.2:74—75; Vycichl 1983:115— 
116; Cerny 1976:84. 

B. Indo-European: Proto-Germanic “mundo ‘protection, guardianship’ > Old 
English mundian ‘to protect, to be guardian’, mundiend ‘protector’, mund 
‘protection, guardianship; protector, guardian’, gemynd ‘caring for, 
solicitude’; Old Frisian mund ‘protection’, mundele ‘ward, minor’; Old 
Saxon mundon ‘to protect; Old High German munton “to protect 
someone’, munt ‘protection’; New High German Mund (f.) ‘protection’, 
Miindel ‘ward, minor’, Mündelstand ‘pupilage’, Miindelgeld “trust-money', 
miindelsicher “absolutely safe (of investments, etc.)’, -mund in: Vormund 
‘guardian, trustee’, Vormundschaft ‘guardianship, trusteeship, tutelage’. 
Orél 2003:275 Proto-Germanic *mundo (< *mn-ta); Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:267 and 272; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:493 *mn-ta and 826; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:492 and 769. Note: Not related to words for ‘hand’ (see 
below, Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *many- “to hold, to take’; (n.) *man^-a ‘hand, 
paw). 
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C. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) maanne- ‘to protect jealously without letting 
somebody go near somebody else’. Nikolaeva 2006:258 — Nikolaeva 
notes: “An irregular long vowel in a closed syllable suggests that -na- is a 
derivational suffix.” 

D. Altaic: Mongolian mana- ‘to keep vigil, to hold night watch, to safeguard, 
to stand guard over, to make the rounds as guard during the night’, manay- 
a(n) ‘the act of watching or guarding; guard, night sentry, watch, patrol, 
post’, manayaci ‘watchman, guard’, manayul ‘guard, sentinel, (night) 
watch’; Khalkha mana- ‘to guard, to watch’; Buriat mana- ‘to guard, to 
watch’; Kalmyk mana- ‘to guard, to watch’; Ordos mana- ‘to guard, to 
watch’; Dagur mana- ‘to guard, to watch’; Shira-Yughur mana- ‘to guard, 
to watch’; Monguor mana- ‘to guard, to watch’. Poppe 1960:70; Street 
1974:19 *mana- ‘to stand watch’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:953— 


954) reconstruct Proto-Altaic *muna ‘to guard, to graze’ — while the 
semantics of their proposed etymology are good, there are problems with 
the phonetics. 


Buck 1949:11.24 preserve, keep safe, save. 


871. Proto-Nostratic root *man- (~ *man-): 
(vb.) *man- ‘to swell, to expand, to grow, to increase’; 
(n.) *man-a ‘multitude, crowd, herd, flock’ 
Related to (extended form): 
(vb.) *man-V-g- ‘to swell, to expand, to grow, to increase’; 
(n.) *man-g-a ‘great number, large amount; abundance; multitude, crowd’; 
(adj.) ‘many, numerous, copious, abundant; swollen, big, fat, strong’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian (f.) (reduplicated) mnmnt ‘herds, cattle’. Hannig 
1995:339; Faulkner 1962:109; Erman—Grapow 1921:65 and 1926— 
1963.2:81; Gardiner 1957:568. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Neo-Elamite man-da-qa ‘filled, full’, man-tak ‘it was 
filled’. Dravidian: Tamil mantai ‘flock, herd, common pasture of a village, 
open space in the middle of a village common to the community’; Kannada 
mandi, mande ‘flock of sheep or goats, herd of cattle or buffaloes, open 
place in the jungle or near a village where a flock or herd stands, pen, 
fold’; Telugu manda ‘flock, herd, drove, pack; place where flocks or herds 
are kept outside a village; hamlet inhabited by herdsmen’; Parji manda 
‘herd, flock, company, association’; Gondi manda ‘herd, flock’; Konda 
manda ‘herd’; Kuwi manda ‘herd, flock’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:415, 
no. 4700a. Kannada mandi, mande “persons, people’; Tulu mandi, mandè 
‘persons, people’; Telugu mandi ‘crowd, collection of persons; retinue, 
following, infantry’; Pengo mandanakar, madanakar ‘people belonging to 
the same side or party’; Kolami mandi ‘men’, mandi ‘man’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:415, no. 4700b. 
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Uralic: Proto-Ugric *máns ‘herd’ > (?) Ostyak / Xanty manay ‘herd (of 
reindeer, horses, cows)’; (?) Hungarian mén ‘stallion’, ménes 'stud(-farm)'. 
Rédei 1986—1988:869 *mdnz “some kind of animal’. Note: Proto-Finno- 
Permian *mone ‘a certain quantity, many’ is probably a loan from Indo- 
European (cf. Collinder 1955:133 and 1977:144; Rédei 1986—1988:279— 
280; Joki 1973:286). 

Proto-Altaic *mana ‘crowd, flock, herd’: Proto-Tungus *mani ‘crowd, 
flock, herd’ > Oroch mani ‘crowd, flock, herd’; Orok mandi ‘crowd, flock, 
herd’; Nanay / Gold mandu ‘crowd, flock, herd’; Evenki man ‘crowd, 
flock, herd’; Negidal man ‘crowd, flock, herd’; Ulch mandu ‘crowd, flock, 
herd’; Udihe mani ‘crowd, flock, herd’. (?) Proto-Mongolian *mandu-, 
*mantu- ‘big, large’ > Buriat mandagar, mantan, mantagar ‘big, large’; 
Written Mongolian manduyur ‘big, fat, stout’; Khalkha mandgar, mantay 
‘big, large’. Proto-Turkic *bani-, *boni- ‘big, large’ > Chuvash mo” no” 
‘big, large’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:901, *mana ‘many, big’. 


Buck 1949:13.19 multitude, crowd (sb.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1418, *mAnV 
*herd/flock, gregarious animal(s)’; Hakola 2000:106, no. 454. 


872. Proto-Nostratic root *man- (~ *man-): 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *man-V-g- ‘to swell, to expand, to grow, to increase’; 
(n.) *man-g-a ‘great number, large amount; abundance; multitude, crowd’; 


(adj.) ‘many, numerous, copious, abundant; swollen, big, fat, strong’ 


Related to: 
(vb.) *man- ‘to swell, to expand, to grow, to increase’; 
(n.) *man-a ‘multitude, crowd, herd, flock’ 


A. 


Afrasian: East Cushitic: Afar mango- ‘to be much, many’; Saho mango 
‘many’, mang- ‘to be full, numerous’. Central Cushitic: Awngi / Awiya 
menc “much, many’, mincY- ‘to be many’. Appleyard 2006:97. 

Proto-Indo-European  *men(e)g"o-s/*mon(e)g'o-s/*mngo-s ‘copious, 
abundant, many’: Old Irish menic(c) ‘frequent, abundant’; Welsh mynych 
‘frequent’; Cornish menouch ‘frequent’; Gothic *manags ‘sufficient (in 
size), very large, many’, managdups ‘abundance’, managei ‘people, crowd, 
multitude’, *managnan ‘to be plentiful, to abound, to increase; to be left 
over’, *managjan ‘to increase, to make (more) abundant’, *managfalps 
‘many times more’; Old Icelandic mangr ‘many’, mengi ‘multitude’; Old 
English manig, monig (later manig) ‘many’, menigo ‘multitude, crowd, 
great number’; Old Frisian man(i)ch, monich, menich ‘many’, menie 
‘crowd’; Old Saxon manag ‘much, many’, menigi “crowd”, Dutch menig 
‘many’; Old High German manig, menig ‘much, many’ (New High 
German manch), managé, menigi ‘crowd’ (New High German Menge); 
Old Church Slavic monogv “much, great, manifold, many’; Russian 
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mnogije [wnorue] ‘many’, mnogo [MHoro] “much, plenty of; a lot of, 
many’. Walde 1927—1932.1I:268—269 *men(e)gh-, *mon(e)gh-, *mngh-; 
Pokorny 1959:730 *men(e)gh-, *mon(e)gh-, *mngh- ‘copious, abundant, 
many’; Mann 1984—1987:795 *monoghos ‘much, many, frequent’; 
Watkins 1985:41 *menegh- and 2000:55 *menegh- ‘copious’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:3 *menegh- ‘abundant’; Orél 2003:259 Proto-Germanic 
*managa-faldaz, 259 *managaz, 259 *managin; Kroonen 2013:352 Proto- 
Germanic *managa- ‘many’; Feist 1939:343—344; Lehmann 1986:243; 
De Vries 1977:378 and 384; Onions 1966:554 *monogho-, *menogho-; 
Klein 1971:444; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:458 *men(e)gh-, *mon(e)gh-, 
*mngh- and 474; Kluge—Seebold 1989:458 and 473; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:256—257; Derksen 2008:334. 

C. Altaic: Proto-Tungus *mayga ‘strong, hard’ > Evenki maya ‘strong, hard’; 
Lamut / Even may ‘strong, hard’; Negidal mayga ‘strong, hard’; Manchu 
mayca ‘hard, difficult; strong, fierce’, meyge ‘hard (of foods), hard to 
chew’; Jurchen may-ga ‘strong, hard’; Ulch mayGa ‘strong, hard’; Orok 
marca “strong, hard’; Nanay / Gold mayea ‘strong, hard’; Oroch manga, 
manasi “strong, hard’; Udihe manga, mayahi ‘strong, hard’; Solon mande, 
mandi ‘very, heavily’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:903 *manga (~ -o) 
‘big, strong’. 


Buck 1949:4.81 strong, mighty, powerful; 13.15 much; many; 15.74 hard. Illié- 
Svityé 1965:348 *m/o/na, #m/o/n/g/a ‘many’ [‘MHoro’]; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1443, *manVga (or *mayga ?) ‘strong, numerous’; Greenberg 2002:114, no. 
260. 


873. Proto-Nostratic root *many- (~ *man»-): 
(vb.) *many- “to lust after, to desire passionately, to copulate with, to have 
sexual intercourse, to beget’; 
(n.) *many-a ‘ardent desire, passion, lust? 
Derivative: 
(n.) *man-a ‘progenitor, begetter, man, male; penis’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *man- ‘(vb.) to lust after, to desire passionately, to copulate 
with, to have sexual intercourse, to beget; (n.) ardent desire, passion, lust’: 
Proto-Semitic *man-ay- “(vb.) to lust after, to desire passionately, to 
copulate with, to have sexual intercourse, to beget; (n.) ardent desire, 
passion, lust? > Akkadian meni, mani “to love, to become fond of 
someone’, menu ‘love’ (?); Arabic mana (base mny) “to desire, to wish for, 
to ejaculate; to practice onanism, to masturbate’, minan ‘semen, sperm’, 
munya, minya “wish, desire; object of desire’; Sheri / Jibbali mutni (base 
mny) ‘to want, to wish’; Harsüsi emtoni (base mny) ‘to wish’; Mehri 
metoni (base mny) ‘to wish’; Geez / Ethiopic tamannaya [taf] “to wish, 
to desire, to be eager for’, tamnet [974r] ‘wish, desire, lust’; Tigrinya 
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(tà)mánndyá “to wish, to desire’; Tigre (ta)manna ‘to wish, to desire’; 
Amharic (tä)mäññä “to desire, to wish, to be desirous of, to covet, to aspire 
to’, mannot ‘wish, desire, ambition, aspiration’; Gurage (Ennemor, Gyeto) 
(ta)ménd, (Gogot) tamennd, (Endegen) timerina, (Selti) tàmefie, (Wolane) 
tdmenne, (Zway) tdmdni, (Eža, Muher) tdmdnna, (Chaha) tümena, 
(Masqan) tdmenna, (Soddo) tdminna “to wish, “to have sexual intercourse, 
to be covered (cattle), to be coupled, to conceive (cattle)’, (Chaha) manuta, 
timdrinat, (Eža) monnutta, tàm"ennat, (Gogot, Soddo, Wolane) mofifiot, 
(Muher) marriutta, (Gyeto) támáriat, (Ennemor) támefíat, (Selti) tàmeriat, 
(Endegefi) támáfifíad “wish, *sexual desire’, (Eža, Muher) amäññat bädda, 
(Chaha) amdrinat báta ‘to be covered (cattle), to be coupled, to conceive 
(cattle)’ (literally, ‘the desire took’); Argobba (am)mejina ‘to wish, to 
desire’; Harari (td)mdnni ‘wish’; Gafat (tä)mēñä “to wish, to have sexual 
intercourse'. Zammit 2002:389; Leslau 1963:108, 1979:414, and 1987: 
352—353. Egyptian Mnw ‘the god Min’ (an ithyphallic god of generation), 
mnmn “to copulate’ (the god Min, with his mother). Hannig 1995:339 and 
1208; Faulkner 1962:108; Gardiner 1957:568; Erman—Grapow 1921:64 
and 1926—1963.2:72, 2:81. Central Chadic: Lame mun ‘preferred’; Masa 
min- ‘to want’. West Chadic: Fyer muni ‘to love, to like’; Sha mun ‘to 
love, to like’; Pero meno ‘to love, to like’. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:384, no. 
1772, *min- ‘to want’ and 389, no. 1796, *mun- ‘to love’.] 

Dravidian: Tamil mana ‘to be united, mingled; to come together; to 
happen, to be fixed, attached; to wed; to copulate with; to live in company 
with; to embrace’, manappu ‘copulation, essence, possession of extensive 
properties’, manam ‘union (as of lovers), marriage, respectability, dignity, 
prosperity, influence’, manantavn, manavalan, manavali ‘bridegroom, 
husband’; Malayalam manalan, manavalan ‘bridegroom, husband’, 
manam “reputation, marriage”, manatti ‘bride’; Gondi marming “marriage”: 
Telugu manumu, manuvu “marrying a husband, marriage of a woman’; 
Malto manye “to love, to marry’, manc-naqe “to love each other, to marry 
each other’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:413, no. 4667. 

Proto-Indo-European *men-/*mon-/*mn- ‘(vb.) to desire passionately, to 
yearn for; (n.) ardent desire, passion, lust’: Tocharian B mariu ‘desire’, A 
mnu ‘spirit, appreciation, desire’ (< Proto-Tocharian *mdfidu- ‘desire’ < 
Proto-Indo-European *men-ew- ‘desire’); Sanskrit man- (RV) “to hope or 
wish for’ (also ‘to think’), mánas- ‘spirit, passion’ (also ‘mind, intellect, 
perception, sense’), manasyü- (RV) ‘wishing, desiring’, mand (RV) 
‘devotion, attachment, zeal, eagerness’, manisita- (MBh) ‘desired, wished 
(for); desire, wish’, manyu- (RV) ‘high spirit or temper, ardor, zeal, 
passion’; Greek pevgatvo ‘to desire earnestly or eagerly’, uevoc “spirit, 
passion’, péuova (perfect used as present) “to desire or wish eagerly, to 
yearn for, to strive for’, pevown ‘eager desire’, uevowóáo ‘to desire 
eagerly’; Old Irish menn- ‘to desire’, menme ‘feeling, desire’ (also ‘mind, 
intelligence’); Welsh mynnu ‘wish, will’, mynnwys ‘desired’; Cornish 
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mynnes ‘will’; Middle Breton mennat (Modern Breton mennout) ‘to wish, 
to desire’; Old Icelandic muna ‘to like, to long for’, munaór ‘delight’, 
munr ‘love’, munud or munud “pleasure, lust’; Norwegian mun “pleasure, 
enjoyment’; Old English myne ‘desire, love, affection’ (also ‘memory’), 
mynle ‘desire’, mynelic ‘desirable’; Old Frisian minne ‘love’; Old Saxon 
minnea, minnia ‘love’; Dutch (poetical) minne ‘love’, beminnen ‘to love’; 
Old High German minna ‘love’ (New High German [poetical] Minne 
‘love’), minnon, minneon ‘to love’. According to Feist (1939:193, under 
Gothic ga-minpi), the Old High German, Dutch, Old Saxon, and Old 
Frisian forms are from Proto-Indo-European #menia. Bomhard 2004a:33— 
34; Mann 1984—1987:755 “mena “thought, desire’; De Vries 1977:395 
and 396; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:480; Kluge—Seebold 1989:480; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:262—263. Note: Not related to Proto-Indo-European *men- 
‘to think, to remember’. 

D. Uralic: Estonian mónu “pleasure, relish, gusto’, monule- “to enjoy oneself, 
to take pleasure, to feel cozy’, mónus ‘pleasant, pleasurable’. 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *mannuk- ‘to be indulgent 
towards someone’ > Chukchi re-mannu-y- “to smile’ (with *óz- -n(a)-); 
Koryak mannuku lay- ‘to spoil, to be indulgent towards’. Fortescue 
2005:173. 


Buck 1949:16.61 will, wish (vb.); 16.62 desire (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:663--664, no. 541; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1440, *mAnVyV or *mAnV 
‘genitalia; to copulate’. 


874. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *man"-a ‘progenitor, begetter, man, male; penis’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *many- “to lust after, to desire passionately, to copulate with, to have 
sexual intercourse, to beget’; 
(n.) *many-a ‘ardent desire, passion, lust? 


A. Proto-Afrasian *man- ‘progenitor, begetter, man, male’: Proto-Highland 
East Cushitic *man(n)- “man, person’, (pl.) ‘people’ > Burji /ámmi “man, 
person’, (n. coll.) méena ‘people’; Gedeo / Darasa manjo, manj-icco ‘man, 
person’, manna “man, person, people’; Kambata man-cu “man, person’, 
(pl.) manna ‘men, people’; Sidamo man-co ‘man, woman, person’, (pl.) 
manna “men, people’; Hadiyya man-co “man, person’, (pl) manna 
‘people’. Sasse 1982:133 and 143; Hudson 1989:96 and 112. Proto-East 
Cushitic *man-t-/*min-t- “Woman” (with fossilized feminine suffix) > Burji 
mand-ée ‘virgin, young unmarried girl, young woman’; Kambata ment- 
iccu(-ta) ‘woman’, (pl.) meento ‘women’; Dasenech minni (< *min-ti) 
‘woman’; Gedeo / Darasa manj-icco ‘woman’; Hadiyya mento ‘woman’; 
Sidamo man-co “man, woman, person’, (pl) meento “women”. Sasse 
1982:140, Hudson 1989:170. Bayso man-to ‘penis’, man-tiiti ‘vagina’; 
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Burji munn-aa ‘vagina’. According to Sasse (1982:133), Highland East 
Cushitic has metathesized Proto-East Cushitic *nam-/*nim-/*num- ‘man’ 
(cf. Saho-Afar num ‘man’; Somali nin ‘man’, [pl.] nim-an; Galla / Oromo 
nam-a ‘man’; Konso nam-a ‘man’; Gidole nam-a ‘man’ [cf. Sasse 
1979:24]). However, in view of the forms for ‘woman’, ‘penis’, and 
‘vagina’, which are clearly derivatives from a primary *man-/*min-/*mun-, 
as well as related forms in other Afrasian languages, Highland East 
Cushitic *man(n)- ‘man, person’ may well be original. West Chadic: Geji 
má:ni/ma:ni ‘man’; Buli manne/mánó/mani ‘man’; Tule ma:y3 ‘man’; 
Wangday máné/mani ‘man’. Central Chadic: Kotoko-Logone méni/mééni 
‘man’ (pl. mááwéé *men"). Jungraithmayr---Ibriszimow 1994.1I:230—231. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:373— 374, no. 1722, *man-/*mayan- ‘man’. 
Dravidian: (?) Tamil mantar ‘human beings, male persons’; Kolami ma's 
‘man’, mac ‘husband’; Naikri mas “man, husband’; Naiki (of Chanda) mas 
‘husband’; Parji marija, mafiria ‘man’; Gondi manja “man, human being’; 
Konda masi ‘husband’; Kurux met, met “adult man, husband’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:425—426, no. 4791. Tamil mani ‘penis’; Malayalam mani 
‘penis’; Kannada mari ‘penis’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:427, no. 4805. 
Proto-Indo-European *manu-s ‘man, begetter, progenitor’: Sanskrit 
mánu-h ‘man, mankind, father of men’; Avestan manus- ‘man, person’ in 
Manus-ci0ra-, Gothic manna “man, person’; Old Icelandic mannr “man, 
human being’; Norwegian mann ‘man’; Swedish man ‘man’; Danish mand 
‘man’; Old English mann ‘man, human being’; Old Frisian mann, monn 
‘man’; Old Saxon mann ‘man’; Old High German man(n) ‘man’ (New 
High German Mann); Old Church Slavic mgZo ‘man’; Russian muž [myx] 
“husband, man’. Pokorny 1959:700 *manu-s (or *monu-s) ‘man, mankind’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1I:266; Mann 1984—1987:731—732 *manus (*man-, 
*manustios) ‘man, human being, husband’; Mallory—Adams 1997:366— 
367 *mVnus ‘man’; Watkins 1985:38 *man- (also *mon-) and 2000:51 
*man- (also *mon-) ‘man’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:475, 1I:759 
*manu- and 1995.1:396, 1:661 *manu- “person, man’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:366 *mVnus ‘man’; Mayrhofer 1956--1980.11:575--576, Orél 
2003:260 Proto-Germanic *manniskaz, 260 *mannojanan, 260 *mannz; 
Kroonen 2013:353—354 Proto-Germanic *mannan- ‘man’ and 354 
*manniska- ‘human’; Feist 1939:344—345; Lehmann 1986:244 #manu-s, 
*monu-s; De Vries 1977:374—375; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:495—496 
Germanic *manna-; Onions 1966:549—550; Klein 1971:441; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:249—250 and 266—267; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:459—460; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:460; Liberman 2008:149—157; Preobrazhensky 
1951:565—566; Derksen 2008:330. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *manyt’3 “man, male’ > Finnish mies/miehe- 
‘man (human male)’; Vogul / Mansi merci, mansi ‘a Vogul’; Hungarian 
magyar ‘Hungarian’. Collinder 1955:99 and 1977:114; Rédei 1986— 
1988:866—867 #manc3. 
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Buck 1949:2.1 man (human being); 2.21 man (vs. woman). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:664—665, no. 542; Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.11:58— 59, no. 292, *mdna 
“man, male’; Blažek 2002:177, no. 32; Greenberg 2002:128— 129, no. 294; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1421, *manU ‘man, male’ and, no. 1440, *mAnVyV or 
“mAnV ‘genitalia; to copulate’. 


875. Proto-Nostratic root *many- (~ *man»-): 
(vb.) *many- ‘to hold, to take’; 
(n.) *many-a “hand, paw’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *man- “to hold, to take’: Proto-Semitic *man-af- ‘to hold, 
to take, to take hold of, to hold back’ > Hebrew mana” [V2] ‘to prevent, to 
withhold, to keep back’; Aramaic mana” ‘to keep back, to withhold’; 
Arabic mana'a ‘to stop, to detain, to keep from entering or passing; to 
hinder, to prevent; to keep, to restrain, to hold back; to bar, to block, to 
obstruct; to withdraw, to take away, to deprive; to forbid, to interdict, to 
prohibit; to decline to accept, to declare impossible or out of the question; 
to refuse, to deny, to withhold; to stop, to cease; to abstain, to refrain; to 
ward off, to avert, to keep away; to protect, to guard; to defend’, man” 
‘hindering, impeding, obstruction; prevention, obviation, preclusion; 
prohibition, interdiction, ban, injunction; stop, closure, discontinuation, 
embargo; withdrawal, deprival, dispossession; detention, withholding’; 
Sabaean mn? ‘to repel, to prevent, to defend oneself against’; Sheri / 
Jibbali mina” “to hold, to take hold of, mútna? ‘to refrain from, to hold 
back’; Harsüsi mona “to take, to catch, to hold’, matne? ‘to stop’; Mehri 
muna “to catch, to get, to take’, mátna ‘to refrain from, to hold back’; Tigre 
man°a “to withhold, to refuse’; Harari manna? ‘one who prevents someone 
from doing something because of jealousy or animosity’ (Arabic loan). 
Murtonen 1989:261; Klein 1987:358; Leslau 1963:108; Zammit 2002:388. 
West Chadic *man-H- ‘to take’ > Sura may- “to take’; Mupun may- ‘to 
take’; Gerka may- “to take’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:374, no. 1725, *manV¢- 
‘to hold, to take’. [Ehret 1995:307, no. 589, *man- ‘to lose, to lack, to be 
without’ (> Arabic mana'a ‘to refuse, to hinder, to prevent, to repel’) and 
307, no. 590, *man-/*mun- or #may-/#muy- or *map-/*mup- “to tie up’ (> 
Modern South Arabian *mnf “to take, to catch, to hold").] 

B. Dravidian: Tamil mannu (manni-) ‘to do, to make, to perform, to adorn, to 
beautify, to decorate, to polish, to perfect, to finish’, mannu-ru ‘to polish 
(as a gem)’, manai ‘to make, to create, to form, to fashion, to shape’; 
Malayalam manayuka, maniyuka ‘to fashion, to form earthenware, to make 
as a potter’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:414, no. 4685. Semantic develop- 
ment as in Old Icelandic mynda ‘to shape, to form’ or Gothic manwjan ‘to 
(make) ready, to prepare’, cited below. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *man-(/*mon-)/*my- ‘hand’: Latin manus ‘hand’; 
Umbrian (abl. sg.) mani ‘hand’; Oscan (acc. sg.) manim ‘hand’; Gothic 
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manwus ‘at hand, ready’, manwjan ‘to (make) ready, to prepare’, *ga- 
manwjan “to have prepared, to have ready’, manwipa ‘readiness’, (adv.) 
manwuba ‘ready’; Old Icelandic mund ‘hand’, mynda “to shape, to form’; 
Old English mund ‘hand’; Old High German munt ‘hand’; Hittite (3rd sg. 
pres. act.) ma-(a-)ni-ya-ah-hi, ma-ni-ah-hi, ma-ni-ya-ah-zi, ma-ni-i-ya-ah- 
zi, ma-ni-ah-zi (< *my-yo-) “to hand out, to hand over, to consign, to 
accord, to allot, to present, to proffer, to impart, to dedicate, to dispose of”, 
(dat.-loc. sg.) ma-a-ni-ya-ah-hi-ya-at-ti ‘handout, consignment’, (nom. sg.) 
ma-ni-ya-ah-ha-a$ ‘governance, government, jurisdiction, bailiwick, 
domain, province, realm’. Pokorny 1959:740—741*ma-r (gen. *ma-n-és, 
*mntos) ‘hand’ (heteroclitic r/n-stem); Walde 1927--1932.11:272 *ma-r, 
*ma-n-és, *mntos; Mann 1984—1987:732 *manuos (*manos) ‘hand, 
strength; hand, at hand, to hand; to lead, to take’; Watkins 1985:38 *man- 
and 2000:51 *man- ‘hand’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:806---807 
*mHr-/n-(t[^])- and 1995.1:707 *mHr-/n-(t^)- “hand, power; to put into 
(someone's) possession, to govern’; Mallory—Adams 1997:254—255 
*méhy (gen. *mh,nos) ‘hand’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:34—35 
Latin manus ‘hand’ may perhaps be derived from a heteroclitic r/n stem: 
*(q)mar : *ma-nés; De Vaan 2008:363—364; Ernout—Meillet 1979:386 
“mn-, Orél 2003:275 Proto-Germanic *mundo; Kroonen 2013:375—376 
Proto-Germanic *mundo- ‘hand’; Lehmann 1986:244—245 (Old Icelandic 
mund ‘hand’ < *mn-tos ‘hand’; *man-u-; *man-i-); Feist 1939:345—346; 
De Vries 1977:395; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:493 *mn-tà (Latin manus ‘hand’ 
< *man-); Kluge—Seebold 1989:492; Kloekhorst 2005:553—554; Puhvel 
1984— .6:44—52 mn-yo-. 

Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) mid'-/miri- (< #menc'-/#minc'-) “to take’, 
mid'ej- “to grasp’, (Northern / Tundra) men-/med'- ‘to take’, mence- ‘to 
fetch’, mennube ‘handle; place from which something is taken’. Nikolaeva 
2006:264. 

Proto-Altaic *manva “hand, paw’: Proto-Tungus *man"a ‘paw (of an 
animal)’ > Evenki mana, mana ‘paw (of an animal)’; Negidal mana ‘paw 
(of an animal)’; Lamut / Even mana ‘paw (of an animal)’; Ulch mana, mar 
“paw (of an animal)’; Nanay / Gold maya “paw (of an animal)’; Oroch 
manaka ‘paw (of an animal)’; Udihe mana ‘paw (of an animal)’. Proto- 
Turkic #bAn!- “palm (of hand), sole (of foot)’ > Turkish maya ‘fleshy part 
of the palm’; Azerbaijani (dial.) maya “flat of a hoof’; Turkmenian (dial.) 
paypaq (< “bAn)-mak) ‘footwear’; Uzbek paypoq ‘footwear’; Tatar 
maymaq ‘stable, steadfast (of an animal’s paw, hoof)’, (dial. paypaq 
‘footwear’; Kirghiz baymaq ‘lower part of shank’, baypaq ‘footwear’, 
maypigq “flat (of a horse’s hoof, bear’s paw)’; Kazakh baypaq ‘footwear’; 
Tuva mayiq “sole (of foot)’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:902 “maria 
“paw, hand’. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *manya ‘hand’ > Chukchi 
manyalyan “hand, arm’, manyakwan ‘earnings’, manya-kw-at- ‘to earn’; 
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Kerek manayaya ‘hand’, mana-qal ‘hand’, manaya-kw-at- ‘to earn’; 
Koryak manyalyan (dual manyat) ‘hand’; Alyutor manyalyan ‘hand’. 
Fortescue 2005:184. 


Buck 1949:4.33 hand; 9.11 do, make; 11.13 take; 11.15 hold; 19.59 hinder, 
prevent. Greenberg 2002:88—89, no. 194; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1437, 
*mentV (= #mayyV ?) ‘to hold, to carry’ and, no. 1438, *many[u] “paw, 
foot/leg of animals’. 


876. Proto-Nostratic root *maq"^- (~ *maqw'-): 
(vb.) *maq"^- “to twist, to turn; to overturn, to turn upside down, to turn 


round’; 


(n.) “maq”?-a ‘twist, turn; overturning’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil makifi ‘to be overturned’; Kota makir- (mak(a)rc-) 
“(tree) is uprooted and falls’; Kannada magar (magurd-), mogar “to turn 
round (intr.), to be turned upside down, to return, to turn back, to recede, to 
retreat, to happen or do again’, maguru ‘receding’, magurcu ‘to cause the 
face to go or turn backwards, to turn away (tr.), to turn round, to grind, to 
return (tr.)’, magacu, magucu, magurcu, mogacu, mogucu ‘to turn round 
(intr.), to return; to turn upside down, to turn (as the page of a book), to 
overthrow; to grind, to whet’; Tulu magupuni, magupuni, magucuni, 
mogapuni “to turn, to upset (tr.)’, magupu, magpu ‘a turn’, magute ‘again, 
a second time’, maguru, magaru, magru “next, following; again, once 
more’, magapuni ‘to draw and turn over (for example, water)’, mag(a)runi 
“to fall, to tumble, to feel a reeling sensation’, magravonuni ‘to prostrate 
oneself’, makar(i)yuni ‘to be changed’; Telugu magudu ‘to turn back, to 
return’, magudincu, magud(u)cu ‘to turn or bring back, to avert’, magidi, 
maguda ‘again, anew, back, in return’, magucu ‘to cause to return, to turn 
back’, makkalincu ‘to turn back; to change, to adjust’; Kolami magud- 
(magut-), magur-, magul-, magül-, magd- ‘to vomit’; Naikri magur 
‘vomit’; Konda mak- ‘to turn over (as a stone), to turn upside down, to 
dig’; Kuwi meg- ‘to fall down or off, (tree) to fall’, mekh 'nai ‘to outroot’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:408, no. 4617. 

Proto-Kartvelian *mqw- ‘to overthrow, to overturn’: Georgian mx- ‘to 
overthrow, to overturn’; Mingrelian xu-, xv- (< *mxu- « *mqw-) ‘to 
overthrow, to overturn’; Laz xu- ‘to throw, to splash out’; Svan nqw- ‘to 
overthrow, to fall’. Klimov 1964:149 *nqw- and 1998:134—135 *mqw- ‘to 
overthrow, to overturn’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:256—257 *mqw-; 
Fahnrich 2007:308 *mqw-. 

Proto-Indo-European (*mek"^-/)*mok"^- “to twist, to turn, to churn’: 
Hittite (acc. sg.) ma-ak-ku-ya-an ‘churn’; Sanskrit mácate ‘to pound, to 
grind’. Puhvel 1984— .6:20; Kloekhorst 2008b:545 *m(o)k"-io- ??. 
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D. Proto-Altaic *mak'o- ‘to wind, to twist, to bend’: Proto-Tungus *makti- ‘to 
turn (ropes); to wrap up (cloth); to bend, to wrap’ > Negidal makci-nda- ‘to 
wind (ropes)’; Manchu maci- ‘when patching a garment, to gather the 
edges of the patch on the inside while smoothing the outside surface’, 
macika ‘border or edge of a mat or a net’, macika ara- ‘to weave the rope 
border of a hunting or fishing net’; Ulch magti-la- ‘to wind (ropes), 
mogpuli- “to bend, to wrap’; Orok muqpuri- ‘to bend, to wrap’; Nanay / 
Gold mayci-ra- “to wind ropes’; Oroch makci-nda- ‘to wind (ropes)'; 
Udihe maktigi ‘a device for winding ropes’. Proto-Mongolian *makiyi- ‘to 
bend, to curve’ > Written Mongolian makiyi- ‘to bend, to curve’; Khalkha 
mayiy- “to bend, to curve’, mayir ‘bent, curved’; Kalmyk mdki- ‘to bend, to 
curve’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:897 *maf[Kk']o “to wind, to twist, 
to bend’. 

E. Eskimo: Proto-Inuit *makpiq- ‘to turn (as the page of a book), to open or 
fold back’ > Seward Peninsula Inuit makpiq- ‘to fold back, to open, to turn 
over’; North Alaskan Inuit makpiq- ‘to open a book, to turn a page’; 
Western Canadian Inuit makpiq- “to open a book, to turn a page, to fold 
back (wound)’, makpiraat ‘book’; Eastern Canadian Inuit mappi(q)- ‘to 
open, to raise on one side (window, book, stone)’, mappitaq ‘page of a 
book’, mappitunaq- ‘to raise a garment several times’; Greenlandic Inuit 
mappir- ‘to open (chest, door, book, etc.)’, mappikaar- ‘to be opened, 
lifted up (one after another)’, mappirsakkat ‘book’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:186. 


Buck 1949:10.12 turn; 10.13 turn around (vb.); 10.23 fall (vb.). 


877. Proto-Nostratic root *mar- (~ *mar-): 
(vb.) *mar- “to strive against, to oppose, to fight with or against; to argue, to 
quarrel, to contend, to dispute, to disagree’; 
(n.) *mar-a ‘quarrel, argument, dispute, fight’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mar- ‘to oppose, to contend with, to dispute’: Proto- 
Semitic *mar-ad- ‘to revolt, to rebel, to assail, to attack’ > Hebrew marad 
[1213] “to rebel’, mered [TM] “rebellion, revolt’ (a hapax legomenon in the 
Bible); Syriac marad ‘to rebel, to escape, to resist, to prevail’; Arabic 
marada ‘to be refectory, recalcitrant, rebellious; to revolt, to rebel’; 
Epigraphic South Arabian mrd ‘(warlike) incursion’; Geez / Ethiopic 
marrada [eve 82] ‘to leap, to hasten, to walk fast, to run about, to rush in, to 
attack, to bother, to annoy’, merrad [96-87], marad [P&S] ‘uproar, 
rushing, race, assault, attack, battle, persecution, raid’, (with reduplication 
of the third radical) mardada [PCL] ‘to hasten’; Tigrinya mdrrdd 
‘incursion, raid, pillage’; Amharic mdrrdda ‘to hasten, to raid, to pillage’. 
Murtonen 1989:264; Klein 1987:383; Leslau 1987:357; Zammit 2002:381. 
Proto-Semitic *mar-ay- ‘to argue, to rebel against, to contend with’ > 
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Hebrew marah [MM] ‘to be contentious, refractory, rebellious’; Syriac 
mara “to contend with’; Arabic mara (base mry) “to wrangle, to argue, to 
dispute (with someone); to resist, to oppose (someone); to contest; to 
doubt’, murya, mirya ‘doubt, quarrel, wrangle, argument, dispute’. Klein 
1987:383; Murtonen 1989:265; Zammit 2002:38 1—382. 

Dravidian: Tamil maram ‘valor, bravery, anger, wrath, enmity, hatred, 
strength, power, victory, war, killing, murder’, maral ‘hate, enmity, 
disagreement, fight, war, death’, maravai ‘anything cruel by nature’, 
maralu (marali-) ‘to oppose, to give fight, to kill’, maravon ‘warrior’, 
maravan ‘inhabitant of desert tract, of hilly tract, one belonging to the 
caste of hunters, person of the Marava caste, warrior, hero, commander, 
military chief; a cruel or wicked person’, maratti ‘woman of the Marava 
caste, woman of desert tracts, woman of hilly tracts’; Malayalam maram 
‘disagreement, war’, maral ‘death’, maravar ‘Maravar, the Tamil tribe of 
warriors; Tulu marava ‘the caste of Maravas’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:423, no. 4763. 

Proto-Indo-European *mer-s-/*mor-s-/*my-s- ‘to disturb, to offend, to 
irritate’: Gothic *marzjan ‘to offend’, *af-marzjan ‘to take offense’, *ga- 
marzjan ‘to cause offense’, marzeins ‘offense, stumbling block’; Old 
English mierran ‘to disturb, to confuse; to scatter, to squander, to waste; to 
upset, to hinder, to obstruct’, mierra ‘deceiver’, mierrelse ‘cause of 
offense’, mierring ‘hindering, squandering, waste’; Old Frisian méria ‘to 
prevent’, mére ‘bond, fetter’; Old Saxon merrian ‘to disturb, to hinder’; 
Old High German marren, merren ‘to give offense, to prevent, to injure, to 
mar’. Pokorny 1959:737—738 *mer-, *mer-s- ‘to disturb, to irritate, to 
neglect, to forget; Walde 1927--1932.11:279, Mann 1984—1987:733— 
734 *mar- (*marso, -i0, *marsos) “(adj.) bad; (vb.) to be bad, to err; (n.) 
wickedness, error’; Mallory—Adams 1997:209 *mers- ‘to forget’ (< *mer- 
‘to disturb, to forget’); Rix 1998a:397 *mers- ‘to forget’; Kroonen 
2013:356 Proto-Germanic *marzjan- ‘to impede’; Orél 2003:262 Proto- 
Germanic “marzjanan, Feist 1939:347—348; Lehmann 1986:246 
“Etymology unclear; possibly from PIE *mer-(s-) ‘to disturb, to irritate, to 
neglect, to forget’...”; Onions 1966:554 West Germanic *marrjan; Klein 
1971:444 *mer- ‘to rub, to consume, to wear away’. Note: The Proto-Indo- 
European stem *mer-s-/*mor-s-/*my-s- ‘to disturb, to offend, to irritate’ 
was distinct from *mer-s-/*mor-s-/*my-s- ‘to forget’. 

Proto-Altaic *mara- (~ -r-) “to refuse, to quarrel’: Proto-Tungus *mari- 
‘to refuse, to resist; to quarrel; to be stubborn’ > Manchu mara- ‘to decline, 
to reject, to turn down, to refuse’, marandu-, maranu- ‘to refuse, to decline 
together’; Ulch moriqu “to be stubborn’; Nanay / Gold maria- “to quarrel, 
to be stubborn”, Oroch mari- “to quarrel”, Udihe malea- “to quarrel”. Proto- 
Mongolian *margu- “to quarrel, to resist, to contest? > Written Mongolian 
maryu- “to argue, to refuse, to decline, to resist’; Khalkha marga- “to 
quarrel, to resist, to contest’; Buriat marga- ‘to quarrel, to resist, to 
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contest’; Kalmyk marya- “to quarrel, to resist, to contest’; Ordos marcuci- 
‘to quarrel, to resist, to contest’; Monguor marcando ‘quarrel’; Shira- 
Yughur marcada ‘quarrel’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:904 “mara (~ 
-F-) “to refuse, to quarrel”. 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Chukchi maraw, marak-waryan “battle, fight’, na- 
mara-qen 'pugnacious'; Kerek majaw-jan “warrior, fighter’, maajra(a)t- 
‘to fight’. Fortescue (2005:170) reconstructs Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan 
*mar(av) ‘fight’. 


Buck 1949:20.11 fight (vb.); 20.13 war; 20.41 victory. Bomhard 1996a:208— 
209. 


878. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mar-a ‘(young) man, male (human or animal)’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mar- “man, male’: Proto-Semitic *mar?-/*mar?- “man, 
male’ > Arabic mar?, mir?, mur? ‘man’, maru?a ‘to be manly’, ?imra? ‘a 
man, person, human being’; Himyaritic mari ‘lord’; Sabaean mr? ‘man, 
person, lord’; Syriac mare? ‘lord’; Akkadian maru, mer?u, mar?u “son, 
descendant, offspring; young, offspring of an animal; darling, lover’. 
Diakonoff 1992:85 mr?-; Zammit 2002:380. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:377— 
378, no. 1740, *mar-/*mara?- *man'.] 

B. Proto-Dravidian *mar-i ‘male child, the young of an animal’: Tamil mari 
‘young of sheep, horse, deer, etc.; female of sheep, horse, deer, etc.; sheep, 
deer’; Malayalam mari ‘offspring, the young of animals, a young deer’; 
Kannada mari ‘the young of any animal (except cattle and buffaloes), a 
young child; a shoot, sapling’; Telugu maraka ‘a kid’; Tulu mari ‘a young 
animal’; Kota mayr ‘young of animals (except cattle)’; Toda mary ‘young 
of animals (except buffaloes) and birds’; Gondi mari, marri/marr, mari, 
marri “son”, Pengo mazi ‘son’; Konda marin ‘son’, marisi ‘son’, me-mari 
‘husband, man’; Kui mrienji, mrienju ‘son’; Kuwi miresi ‘son’, mriesi 
‘son, nephew’, mir?esi ‘son’; Brahui mar ‘son, boy, lad’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:423, no. 4764; Krishnamurti 2003:7 and 10 *mat-i(ntu) 
‘male child, the young of an animal’. 

C. Kartvelian: Svan mare “man (male). 

D. Proto-Indo-European *mer-yo- “(young) man’: Greek (m.) peipáktov ‘a 
boy, lad, stripling’, (f.) ueipag “a young girl, lass’; Sanskrit mdrya-h ‘man, 
(especially) young man, lover, suitor’, maryakd-h ‘young stud (said of a 
bull among cows)’; Avestan mairya- “young man’; Old Persian marika- 
(contracted from *mariyaka-) “person of lower rank, subject’. Pokorny 
1959:738—739 *merio- “young man’; Walde 1927--1932.11:284 *merio-; 
Mann 1984—1987:760 *meriak- ‘child, youngster’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:656 *mérios “young man’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:596—597; 
Boisacq 1950:621 (Sanskrit márya-h < *mér-io-s); Hofmann 1966:194; 
Kent 1953:202 *mer-; Frisk 1970---1973.11:195--196, Chantraine 1968— 
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1980.11:678, Beekes 2010.1I:921—922 *mer-io-; Benveniste 1969.1:246-- 
247 and 1973:199—200. 

E. Proto-Altaic *miara (~ -r"-) “male, mature’: Proto-Tungus “miare- ‘to 
marry” > Evenki miré- ‘to marry’; Lamut / Even mieron- ‘to marry’; 
Negidal miyén- ‘to marry’; Ulch miren- ‘to marry’; Orok miren- ‘to 
marry’; Nanay / Gold (dial.) marin- ‘to marry’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:923 *miara (~ -£-) “male, mature’. 


Buck 1949:2.25 boy. Möller 1911:167; Illié-Svityó 1965:373 *mara ‘youth’ 
[‘roHoma’] and 1971—1984.1:39—41, no. 277, *majra ‘young male’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:643—644, no. 522; Greenberg 2002:36, no. 63; 
Brunner 1969:21, no. 20; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1469, *mari?V ‘young man, 
young male’. 


879. Proto-Nostratic root *mar- (~ *mar-): 

(vb.) *mar- ‘to turn: to overturn, to turn round, to turn over, etc.; to twist, to 
whirl, to roll; to bend’; 

(n.) *mar-a ‘the act of turning, turning over, turning round, etc.; rope, coil, 
string, cord’ 

Derivative: 

(vb.) *mar- ‘to go (round), to walk, to run; to go after, to run or chase after’ (> 
“to seek, to pursue’); 

(n.) *mar-a ‘walk, walking, passage; road, track, way’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *mur- ‘to turn, to twist, to bend’; 

(n.) *mur-a ‘bend, curve’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mar- ‘to twist, to turn’: Proto-East Cushitic *mar- ‘(vb.) to 
twist, to go around; (adj.) round’ > Galla / Oromo mar- ‘coil, rope’, 
(Eastern) mar-ti ‘useless person who goes from house to house’; Rendille 
mar- ‘to be round’; Afar mar-o ‘round’; Konso mar- ‘to roll up’. Sasse 
1979:24 and 1982:140—141. Galla / Oromo mars- ‘to encircle’; Burji 
mars- “to surround, to encircle (tr.) (loan from Galla / Oromo); Konso 
mars- ‘to go in a group to attack someone’. Sasse 1982:141. Proto-Rift 
*mar- ‘to wring’ > Iraqw (reduplicated) marmar- ‘to wring’; Iraqw mal- 
‘to wring’; Asa mad- ‘to wash clothes’. Ehret 1980:342. West Chadic: 
Tangale mari- ‘to twist, to wring’. Omotic: Bench / Gimira mar- ‘to plait 
hair’. Ehret 1995:308, no. 591, *mar- ‘to bind’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:375, 
no. 1730, *mar- ‘to bind, to roll up’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil maranku (maranki-) ‘to be bewildered, confused’, 
maram ‘bewilderment’, mari (-v-, -nt-) ‘to be turned upside down, to 
return, to recede, to turn back, to retreat, to fall down, to bend, to rise up 
(as a wave), to be twisted, to go about often, to walk to and fro’, mari 
(-pp-, -tt-) ‘to turn about, to return, to turn upside down, to upset, to repeat, 
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to double’, mari-taral ‘returning, coming back’, marivi ‘return’, marukkam 
‘whirling, unsteadiness, distress, affliction, sorrow, perplexity, relapse of a 
disease’, maruku (maruki-) ‘to whirl, to go about often, to wander, to be 
bewildered, to be confused, to be unsteady, to be unsettled, to be 
distressed’, marukali, marukali, makkali ‘to return, to relapse (as a 
disease)’; Malayalam mari ‘a turn, a fresh start, corner, a shift, turning 
round or inside, deceit’, mariyuka ‘to turn back, to turn over, to be upset, to 
turn over and over, to tumble head over heals, to roll’, mariccal ‘turning 
over, returning, tumbling head over heals, rolling, turning topsy-turvy, 
deceit’, marivu ‘change, rolling, tumbling, confusion, deceit’, marikka ‘to 
turn upside down, to turn back’, marippu ‘an upset’, marukuka ‘to 
flounder, to welter’; Kota mayr- (marc-) ‘to fall (a tree); to pull up by the 
root’, marn- (mard-) ‘to overturn (intr.), to roll over once and end over 
end’, mart- (marty-) ‘to overturn by levering’; Toda mary- (mars-) ‘to fall 
(tree, wall), to fall out (teeth), to be broken (horn)’, mary- (marc-) ‘to fell 
(a tree), to pull down, to take (honey) from comb’; Kannada maral, maral, 
malar ‘to be turned or averted (the face), to turn back or backward; to turn, 
to retreat, to return; to happen or occur again, to do again’, maralcu, 
maralisu, maralcu ‘to turn or avert the face, to turn, to cause to retreat, to 
return’; Kodagu mari- (mariv-, marinj-) “to roll (intr., in lying position), to 
overflow, to go up (steps of a house, as a bride does)’, mari- (marip-, 
maric-) “to roll (tr., in lying position)’; Tulu marankane, marakane ‘on the 
back, topsy-turvy’, marapuni ‘to fell, to pull down a wall’, maralikke 
‘hinge’; Telugu mara ‘joint, hinge, spring, catch, contrivance’, maralu, 
maralu, mallu ‘to turn back, to go or come back, to return’, maralincu, 
maralincu ‘to tam back, to recall, to rescind, to abrogate, to annul, to ward 
off, to turn, to elude, to evade’, maralucu ‘to turn or bring back, to cause to 
return’, marala(n), marala ‘again, anew, afresh, back, in return’, maralà- 
badu ‘to turn back, to rebel’, marala-batu “turning back, rebelling’, 
mraggu “to be distressed, to fall down’, mrangu “to decrease, to be abated, 
to be humbled; to fall down, to perish’, mrandu ‘to die, to be afflicted; to 
crush; to droop’; Konda mar- (mart-) “to turn (intr.)’, mar- ‘to turn (tr.)’; 
Pengo maz- (mast-) ‘to turn (intr.), to turn round, to return; to turn into, to 
be transformed into’, mah- (mast-) ‘to turn round, to turn over (tr.); to turn 
into, to transform’; Kuwi mar- ‘to creep, to crawl, to lie down flat’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:422—423, no. 4761. 

[Proto-Indo-European *mer-/*mor-/*my- “to twist, to turn, to plait’: Greek 
uéppug “cord, string, rope’; Old Icelandic merór ‘fish-trap’; Middle Low 
German moren ‘to tie’; Middle Dutch marren ‘to tie’. Pokorny 1959:733 
*mer- ‘to plait, to weave’; Walde 1927--1932.11:272--273 *mer-; 
Watkins 1985:42 *mer- ‘to tie’; Mallory—Adams 1997:64 *mer- ‘to braid, 
to bind’; Boisacq 1950:628; Hofmann 1966:198; Frisk 1970—1973.II:211 
“mer- “to braid, to plait’; Beekes 2010.11:932 (pre-Greek); Chantraine 
1968--1980.11:687 (obscure); De Vries 1977:384 *mer- “to braid, to plait, 
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to weave'.] The Indo-European forms may belong with Proto-Nostratic 
*mur- (~ *mor-) ‘to turn, to twist, to bend’ instead, as suggested by Illic- 
Svityé (1971—1984.1I:74—75, no. 309, #muri- ‘to twist’). 

D. Proto-Altaic *maro- (~ -r¥-) “to roll, to bend’: Proto-Tungus *mari- ‘to 
bend, to curl; to turn, to return’ > Evenki mariw- ‘to bend, to curl’; Lamut / 
Even marlu- ‘to bend, to curl’; Manchu mari- ‘to return, to go back, to turn 
around’, marin ‘turning around, return, return trip’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) 
mari- “to return’. Proto-Mongolian *mariya-, *miriya- “to creep up on, to 
crawl, to stalk’ > Written Mongolian mariya-, miraya-, miriya- ‘to 
approach furtively, to creep up stealthily, to crawl; to stalk game’; Khalkha 
mara- [Mapaax] “to creep up on stealthily, to stalk game’; Buriat mara- ‘to 
creep up on, to crawl, to stalk’; Kalmyk merd- ‘to creep up on, to crawl, to 
stalk’; Monguor mara ‘to creep up on, to crawl, to stalk’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:905 *maro (~ -r-) ‘to roll, to bend’. 


Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 9.19 rope, cord; 10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn 
around (vb.); 10.14 wind, wrap (vb.); 10.15 roll (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:653—655, no. 531; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1I:74—75, no. 309, *muri- 
‘to twist’. 


880. Proto-Nostratic root *mar- (~ *mar-): 

(vb.) *mar- ‘to go (round), to walk, to run; to go after, to run or chase after’ (> 
“to seek, to pursue’); 

(n.) *mar-a ‘walk, walking, passage; road, track, way’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *mar- ‘to turn: to overturn, to turn round, to turn over, etc.; to twist, to 
whirl, to roll; to bend’; 

(n.) *mar-a ‘the act of turning, turning over, turning round, etc.; rope, coil, 
string, cord’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mar- ‘to go, to walk, to run’: Proto-Semitic *mar-ar- ‘to 
pass; to go, walk, saunter, or stroll by or past; to come, go, walk, or pass 
along something; to cross, to traverse; to depart, to go away, to leave; to 
continue’ > Arabic marra ‘to pass; to go, walk, saunter, or stroll by or past; 
to come, go, walk, or pass along something; to cross, to traverse; to depart, 
to go away, to leave; to continue’, marr ‘passing or going by; passage, 
transit; transition; crossing; progression, process, lapse, course (of time)’, 
mamarr ‘passing, going by; elapsing; lapse, expiration (of time); transition, 
crossing; access, approach’; Harsüsi mer ‘to continue, to go’, marreh 
‘time; once, at once’; Mehri mar ‘to pass’; Sheri / Jibbali mirr ‘to pass’; 
Akkadian mararu ‘to leave, to go away’. Zammit 2002:381. Berber: 
Tuareg ammar ‘to pass by, to pass by a place, to drop by’, sumar ‘to make 
pass by’; Tamazight amar ‘to hurry, to go faster, to hasten’, imar ‘action of 
hurrying, hastening, going faster’. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *mar- ‘to 
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go’ > Burji mar- “to go (intr.)’, mara “going, journey’; Sidamo mar- “to go 
(intr.)’; Kambata mar- ‘to go (intr.)’, mar-aancata ‘journey’, mar-am- ‘to 
walk (intr.)’; Hadiyya mar- ‘to go (intr.)’; Gedeo / Darasa mar- ‘to go 
(intr.)’, mar-am- “to turn (around) (intr.)’. Sasse 1982:140—141; Hudson 
1989:71. Proto-Southern Cushitic *mar- ‘to go round’ > K’wadza 
malengayo ‘neck ring’; Dahalo mar- ‘to go round’, maradid- ‘to take 
around, to put around’. Ehret 1980:154. Orél—Stolbova 1995:375—376, 
no. 1731, *mar- ‘to walk’. 

Indo-European (only in Indo-Iranian): Sanskrit marga-h ‘track, path, road’, 
margati, margayati ‘to seek, to look for; to seek after, to strive to attain; to 
request, to ask, to beg, to solicit anything from anyone’, mrgydti, mrgayati 
‘to chase, to hunt, to pursue; to seek, to search for or through, to 
investigate, to examine’; Pali magga- ‘path, road’, maggati ‘to hunt for, to 
seek’; Marathi mag ‘road, track”. Walde 1927--1932.11:284, Mann 1984— 
1987:804 (*mrg- “to go’); Mayrhofer 1956---1980.11:626. For the semantic 
development, note Buck’s (1949:764) comments: “Words for ‘seek’ reflect 
notions such as ‘to go about, to go after, to track, to look for’.” 

(?) Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) marxi- ‘to move’. Nikolaeva 2006:259. 
Proto-Altaic *m[io]ri- “(vb.) to walk, to go; (n.) road, track’: Proto- 
Mongolian *moór ‘road, track’ > Written Mongolian mor “way, path, trace, 
trail’, mór-de- ‘to trail, to trace, to follow; to investigate, to adhere to (as a 
schedule or program)’; Khalkha mor ‘road, track’; Buriat miir ‘road, track’; 
Kalmyk mor ‘road, track’; Ordos mor ‘road, track’; Moghol mür ‘road, 
track’; Dagur mure ‘road, track’; Shira-Yughur mor ‘road, track’; Monguor 
mor ‘road, track’. Proto-Turkic *bar- ‘to walk, to go (away); to come, to 
reach’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) bar- ‘to walk, to go away’; 
Karakhanide Turkic bar- ‘to walk, to go away’; Turkish var- ‘to go 
towards, to approach; to arrive; to reach, to attain; to result, to end in’; 
Gagauz var- ‘to walk, to go (away); to come, to reach’; Azerbaijani var- 
“to come, to reach’; Turkmenian bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Uzbek bor- 
‘to walk, to go (away); to come, to reach’; Uighur ba(r)- “to walk, to go 
(away)’; Karaim bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Tatar bar- ‘to walk, to go 
(away)’; Bashkir bar- “to walk, to go (away)’; Kirghiz bar- “to walk, to go 
(away)’; Kazakh bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Noghay bar- ‘to walk, to go 
(away)’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) bar- ‘to walk, to go (away); to come, to 
reach’; Tuva bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Chuvash pir- ‘to walk, to go 
(away)’; Yakut bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Dolgan bar- ‘to walk, to go 
(away)’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:930 *miori ‘(vb.) to walk, to go; 
(n.) road, track’. 


Sumerian mar ‘to go to that place; to run, hasten, or rush to or towards’, mar 
‘path, way’. 
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Buck 1949:3.79 hunt (vb.); 10.45 walk (vb.); 10.47 go; 10.53 pursue; 11.31 
seek. 


881. Proto-Nostratic root *mar- (~ *mar-): 
(vb.) *mar- ‘to smear, to anoint, to rub (with grease, oil, fat, ointment)’; 
(n.) *mar-a ‘grease, oil, fat, ointment, unguent’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mar- ‘to smear, to anoint, to rub (with grease, fat, 
ointment)’: Proto-Semitic *mar-ax- ‘to oil, to anoint, to rub’ > Hebrew 
marah [MN] “to rub, to smear’, merah [MN] ‘ointment, plaster, paste, 
daub’; Aramaic marah ‘to rub’; Akkadian marahu “to rub in’; Arabic 
maraha ‘to oil, to anoint, to rub’; Sheri / Jibbali mirax “to smear’. 
Murtonen 1989:265; Klein 1987:384. Proto-Semitic *mar-ak’- ‘to rub 
clean, to scour, to polish’ > Hebrew marak [PD] “to scour, to polish, to 
cleanse’, marak [P12] “a scraping, rubbing’; Aramaic marak ‘to scour, to 
polish’; Sheri / Jibbali érkah (base mrkh) ‘to clean up, to tidy, to wipe up’; 
Harsüsi amárkeh ‘to tidy up’; Mehri amdrkah ‘to clear, to wipe, to tidy up’. 
Klein 1987:386—387; Murtonen 1989:266. Proto-Semitic *mar-at’- ‘to 
rub, to scour’ > Hebrew marat [03] ‘to make smooth, to scour, to polish’; 
Akkadian maratu ‘to rub, to scratch’. Murtonen 1989:265; Klein 1987:384. 
Arabic mara*a ‘to rub over, to anoint’. Egyptian mrh ‘to anoint, to rub 
with fat or oil’, mrht ‘oil, grease’. Hannig 1995:349; Faulkner 1962:112; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:68 and 1926—1963.2:111; Gardiner 1957:569. 
Berber: Tuareg amri ‘to be rubbed with something hard; to rub with 
something hard’, samri ‘to make rub’; Ghadames amray ‘to be painful, to 
suffer’; Tamazight mray ‘’to rub, to be rubbed, to grate’, amray “rubbing, 
friction, grating’; Kabyle amri ‘to rub, to scrape (vegetables)’. Proto- 
Chadic *mar ‘oil’ > Hausa mdi ‘oil, fat, grease’; Zaar mir ‘oil’; Tera mor 
‘oil’; Mofu mal ‘oil’. Newman 1977:30. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:386, no. 
1784, *mori?-/*morih- ‘fat, oil’.] 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite mi-ir-ri- ‘to rub or smear onself with fat 
or oil’. Dravidian: Parji mer- “to rub oneself’, merpip- (merpit-), mercip-, 
(mercit-) ‘to rub another with the hand’; Gadba mar- ‘to rub (oil, etc.) on 
oneself’, marup- (marut-) ‘to rub (oil, etc.) on another’; Gondi marehtana 
‘to rub’, marahtana, marehtana ‘to smear’, marehtalle ‘to apply’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:416, no. 4709. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *(s)mer-/*(s)mor-/*(s)my- “to smear, to anoint, to rub 
(with grease, fat, ointment)’: Gothic smairpr ‘richness, fatness’; Old 
Icelandic smyrja, smyrva “to anoint, to rub with ointment’, smjór “butter, 
fat’, smyrsl “ointment, unguent’; Swedish smörja ‘to rub with ointment, to 
anoint, to smear’, smór ‘butter, fat'; Old English smierwan, smierian ‘to 
anoint’, smeoru ‘grease, fat, suet, tallow’; Old Frisian smere ‘tallow’; 
Middle Low German smeren ‘to smear’; Dutch smeer ‘fat, grease, suet’, 
smeren ‘to smear’; Old High German smirwen ‘to smear’ (New High 
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German schmieren), smero ‘fat, grease, suet? (New High German Schmer); 
Old Irish smiur ‘marrow’; Welsh mer ‘marrow’; Tocharian B smare ‘oily, 
smooth’. Perhaps also Greek pWpov “sweet juice extracted from plants, 
sweet-oil, unguent, balsam’, opvpva (Ionic opópvn, Aeolian pvppa) 
‘myrrh (the resinous gum of an Arabian tree, used for embalming the dead; 
also used for anointing and as a salve)’. Pokorny 1959:970—971 *smeru- 
‘grease, fat’; Walde 1927--1932.11:690--691 *smeru-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1223 *smeruos, *smerus, “smerua “grease, drip, marrow’; Watkins 
1985:52 *(s)mer- and 2000:80—81 *(s)mer- “grease, fat’; Szemerenyi 
1964b:50—53; Mallory—Adams 1997:194 *sméru- ‘oil, grease’; Boisacq 
1950:652 Greek póppa < Semitic and 886 *smer-; Hofmann 1966:208— 
209 Greek póppa < Semitic and 323; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:723— 724, 
II:724 Greek jwppa < Semitic, and I1:1029, Frisk 1970---1973.11:273, 
II:274 Greek pbppa < Semitic, and 11:751---752, Beekes 2010.11:983, Orél 
2003:353— 354 Proto-Germanic *smerwan ~ *smerwon, 354 *smerwislan, 
354 *smerwjanan; Kroonen 2013:458 Proto-Germanic *smerwa- ‘butter, 
grease’; Lehmann 1986:315 *smer(u)- ‘fat, grease’; De Vries 1977:520 
and 521; Feist 1939:438 *smer-; Onions 1966:838 Common Germanic 
*smerwjan; Klein 1971:692 *smeru- ‘grease’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:663 
*smeru- and 665; Kluge—Seebold 1989:643 and 643—644; Vercoullie 
1898:265; Van Windekens 1976---1982.1:456 *smero-s; Adams 1999:668 
*smer(w)os; Wodtko—lIrslinger— Schneider 2008:622 *smer-. 


Sumerian mar ‘to daub, to anoint’. 


Buck 1949:6.94 ointment. Illiéó-Svityé 1971--1984.11:61--62, no. 296, (?) 
*merA “fat, to smear with grease or fat’; Brunner 1969:19, no. 3 and 4; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:660, no. 538; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1469a, *maRi?V 
(or *mari?V) ‘animal fat’ and, no. 1485, #meriiqV “to smear’. 


882. Proto-Nostratic root *mar- (~ *mar-): 
(vb.) *mar- ‘to soil, to stain’; 
(n.) *mar-a ‘spot, stain, dirt’; (adj.) ‘dark, dirty, soiled’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil maru ‘stigma, blemish, fault, stain, blot, spot (especially 
on the moon), sign, symbol, mode, freckle’, marai ‘freckle, mole, spot’, 
marai ‘flaw in a precious stone’; Malayalam maru ‘spot, freckle, mole, 
wart’; Toda mast ‘black pigmented spot on the body’; Telugu maraka 
‘stain, blot, spot’; Gondi marro ‘black mole or wart’, marror ‘black mole’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:424, no. 4767. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *mer-/*mor-/*my- ‘(vb.) to soil, to stain; (n.) spot, 
stain, dirt; (adj.) dark, dirty, soiled’: Greek popdooa ‘to soil, to stain, to 
defile’ (perfect past participle pepopvypéva Kaxv@), Mópvyog epithet of 
Dionysius in Sicily (from poptoow) because his face was smeared with 
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wine lees at the vintage; Armenian mrayl (« *murayl- « *mor-so-) 
‘darkness, fog, dark cloud; dark, gloomy’, maraxul (« *mr-so-) ‘black 
mist, darkness’; Old Irish merg- ‘decay, rust’; Old Icelandic myrkr ‘dark, 
murky’; Old English mierce ‘murky, dark, black; evil’; Old Saxon mirki 
“dark, murky’; Lithuanian mirsinu ‘grimy, dirty’; Russian mardt' [Mapatp] 
‘to soil, to sully, to stain, to tarnish’; Polish morus ‘a dirty person, a slob’; 
Czech mrva ‘mote, speck; splinter, dung’; Hittite (acc. sg.) ma-ri-ih-Si-in 
‘spot, stain, speck, fleck’. Pokorny 1959:734 (*mer-) *mor-(u-) ‘(vb.) to 
blacken; (n.) dark color, spot of dirt’; Walde 1927---1932.11:279---280 
(*mer-) *mor-; Mann 1984—1987:759 *merg- *(adj.) dark, gloomy, grim; 
(n.) darkness, stain, grimness’, 809 *mrua ‘shred, fiber, remains, refuse, 
embers, dirt, rejected matter’; Boisacq 1950:645 *smer-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:257, Chantraine 1968---1980.11:713--714, Hofmann 1966:205— 
206 *mer-; Beekes 2010.11:969: Orél 2003:268 Proto-Germanic *merkwaz; 
Kroonen 2013:366 Proto-Germanic *merkwu- ‘dark’; De Vries 1977:398; 
Onions 1966:597; Klein 1971:482; Puhvel 1984— .6:72. 

(?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *mar(kac)- ‘to be disgusting’ 
(?) > Chukchi mar- ‘disgusting’, markac-yaryan ‘villain, bastard’, used as 
an angry expletive ‘damn!’, (Northwestern) mar(a)mar- “something 
disgusting, dirt’, marker-at- ‘to be disgusted by something’; Koryak 
(lawcan)majkacaw “bad person’. Fortescue 2005:184. 


Buck 1949:15.88 dirty, soiled. Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1I:52, no. 288, *mAra 
‘spot; dirty’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:661, no. 539; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1471, *mariqV ‘spot, stain, (?) dirt’. 


883. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *mar-a ‘marsh, swamp’: 


A. 


[Proto-Indo-European *mar-i- or *mor-i- ‘any body of water: sea, lake, 
swamp, marsh’: Latin mare ‘sea’; Old Irish muir ‘sea’; Gothic marei ‘sea’, 
mari- in mari-saiws ‘lake’; Old Icelandic marr ‘sea’; Old English mere 
‘lake, pool, cistern; sea’; Old Saxon meri ‘sea’; Dutch meer ‘lake, pool’; 
Old High German mari, meri ‘sea’ (New High German Meer); Lithuanian 
mare ‘sea’; Old Prussian mary ‘lagoon, bay’; Old Church Slavic morje 
‘sea’; Russian more [mope] ‘sea’; Hittite marmar(r)a-, “Pmammarra- 
‘waterlogged woodland, overgrown swamp, wetland, slough, moor, 
marsh’. Derivative in: Proto-Germanic *mar-isk- ‘marsh’ > Old English 
mersc, merisc ‘marsh’; Middle Low German mersch, marsch ‘marsh’; 
Middle Dutch mersch(e) ‘marsh’ (Dutch marsk); New High German 
Marsch “fen(land), alluvial land’. Pokorny 1959:748 *mori-, *mori- ‘sea’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:234—235 “mari, Mann 1984—1987:732—733 
*mari, -ia ‘sea’; Watkins 1985:43 *mori- and 2000:56 *mori- ‘body of 
water, lake (?), sea (7); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:943 *mor(i)- and 
1995.1:580 *mor-/*mar- ‘sea’; Benveniste 1935:76 *már-, *máry-, *móry-, 
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*mor-éi-; Mallory—Adams 1997:503—504 *mori ‘sea’; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:387; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1::38—39 *mari; De Vaan 
2008:365; Orél 2003:261 Proto-Germanic *mariskaz, 261 *mariz; Kroonen 
2013:354 Proto-Germanic *mari- ‘lake, sea’; Feist 1939:346 *mari (or 
*mori ?) and 347; Lehmann 1986:245 *már-y- or *mór-y-n; De Vries 
1977:379—380; Onions 1966:557 West Germanic *marisk- and 570 
*mori-, *mari-; Klein 1971:447 Germanic *mari- ‘sea’ and 458; Vercoullie 
1898:185; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:463—464 and 470 Common Germanic 
*mari- ‘sea’; Kluge—Seebold 1989:463 and 470 “mari, Derksen 2008: 
325; Fraenkel 1962--1965.1:49--410, Puhvel 1984— .6:79--80.] Note: 
The Indo-European terms are phonologically ambiguous. They may belong 
here or with Proto-Nostratic *mor- ‘any body of water: sea, lake, pool, 
cistern, reservoir, flood, stream, basin, canal, channel’. 

Proto-Altaic “maro ‘marsh’: Tungus: Evenki mar, mari-kta ‘moor, 
swamp’. Proto-Mongolian *mara- ‘salt-marsh’ > Written Mongolian mara, 
marayan ‘salt-marsh’; Khalkha mara ‘salt-marsh’; Buriat mara ‘salt- 
marsh’; Kalmyk mara ‘salt-marsh’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003: 
904—905 *maro ‘sand, stony earth, marsh’. 

Proto-Eskimo marrar ‘marsh, muddy ground, swampy area’: Alutiiq 
Alaskan Yupik maraq ‘swampy area’, (Kenai Peninsula) marataq, 
maraqcuk ‘bog’; Central Alaskan Yupik maraq ‘marshy, muddy low 
land’, marayaq ‘mud’; Central Siberian Yupik (Chaplinski) maraq 
‘marshy area’; Seward Peninsula Inuit marraq ‘mud’, manatdak ‘swampy 
ground’; North Alaskan Inuit marraq ‘gravel, sand’; Western Canadian 
Inuit marrag ‘mud’, (Netsilik) marukluk ‘swamp’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
marraq ‘clay’; Greenlandic Inuit (North Greenlandic / Polar Eskimo) 
marrak ‘clay’, marattuk, maruttuk, maruyuk, maquiduk ‘marshy, 
swampy place’, marulluk ‘mud’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:193. 


884. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mar-a ‘tree, wood’: 


A. 


Afrasian: Egyptian mrw ‘Lebanese cedar’. Hannig 1995:348; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:67 and 1926—1963.2:108; Faulkner 1962:112; Gardiner 
1957:569. 

Dravidian: Tamil maram “tree, wood, timber’; Malayalam maram ‘tree, 
wood, timber’; Kota marm ‘tree’; Telugu m(r)dnu, m(r)aku ‘tree’; Tulu 
mara ‘tree’; Kannada mara ‘tree’; Kodagu mara ‘tree’; Parji meri ‘tree’; 
Gadba (Ollari) mar, marin ‘tree’, (Salur) maren ‘tree’; Gondi mara, mara, 
mara, mara, mara, marnu, marnu ‘tree’; Konda maran ‘tree’; Manda mar 
‘tree’; Kuwi marnu, mranii, marnu, mranu, mara ‘tree’; Pengo mar ‘tree’; 
Kui mrahnu, mrahundi, mranu ‘tree’. Krishnamurti 2003:107 *mar-am/n 
‘tree’; Burrow—Emeneau 1984:416, no. 4711. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *m/ojr3 ‘tree, wood’ > (?) Lapp / Saami 
muorrá “tree, wood, fuel; stake, pole’; (?) Hungarian mordgy, morágy 
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*wood(s), forest’. Rédei 1986—1988:281 *morz ‘a kind of tree’; Illič- 
Svityé 1971—1984.1I:45, no. 283, Proto-Uralic *m/a/re ‘tree’. 


Buck 1949:1.41 woods, forest, 1.42 tree; 1.43 wood. Illi¢-Svityé 1971— 
1984.11:45, no. 283, “mara ‘tree’; Caldwell 1913:622; Bomhard---Kerns 
1994:675, no. 554; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1472, *m[a]rwé ‘tree’. 


885. Proto-Nostratic root *mar?- (~ #mar?-): 
(vb.) *mar?- ‘to be weakened, to wither away, to decay; to be or become sick, 
to fall ill; to die (from a fatal disease), to perish’; 
(n.) #“mar?-a ‘sickness, illness, fatal disease, malady, ailment; death’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mar- ‘(vb.) to be weakened, to wither away, to decay; to 
be or become sick, to fall ill; to die (from a fatal disease), to perish; (n.) 
sickness, illness, disease, malady, ailment; death’: Proto-Semitic *mar- 
att’- “(vb.) to be or become sick, to fall ill; (n.) disease, malady, ailment, 
illness, sickness; (adj.) sick, ill? > Akkadian marasu ‘to fall ill, to have a 
disease; (stative) to be diseased’, marsu ‘sick, diseased’, mursu ‘illness’, 
(adv.) marsis ‘bitterly, with difficulty, with pain’; Hebrew madras [Y I] “to 
be sick’; Aramaic mara” “to fall ill, to become sick’; Ugaritic mrs “to be 
sick’; Arabic marida ‘to be or become sick, to fall ill, to be taken ill’, 
marad ‘disease, malady, ailment, illness, sickness’, marid ‘sick, ill, ailing, 
diseased, unwell, indisposed; sick person, patient’; Sabaean mrd ‘to be 
sick’; Harsüsi mérez “to be unwell, ill’, merez ‘illness’; Sheri / Jibbali mirz 
‘to be ill’, méréz ‘illness’, méríz ‘ill’; Mehri méraz ‘to be ill’, marez 
‘illness’. Murtonen 1989:265—266; Klein 1987:386; Zammit 2002:381— 
382. Egyptian mr ‘(vb.) to be sick, to suffer pain; (adj.) sick, ill; (n.) 
sickness, illness’, mrt ‘sickness, illness, fatal disease’, mrw (adverb) 
‘painfully’. Hannig 1995:344 and 345; Faulkner 1963:110—111; Gardiner 
1957:569; Erman—Grapow 1921:66 and 1926—1963.2:95, 2:96. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:376—377, no. 1736, *mar- ‘to be ill, to be weak’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil maru ‘blunt’, maruku (maruki-) ‘to become blunt, to be 
dim or obscure’, marunku (marunki-) ‘to be blunt or dull (as an edge or 
point), to be obscured, to be deprived of luster or glory, to fade, to 
disappear, to be lost, to become dull in feeling, to lose keenness of 
intellect, to be dim, to obscure (as the sun or moon in an eclipse or behind 
a cloud)’, marukku- (marukki-) ‘to blunt, to dull, to obscure (as luster or 
glory), to deprive the intellect of its keenness’, marunkal ‘that which is 
blunt, dim, or unpolished; blockhead, shameless person’, marunki 
‘shameless woman’, marukkam ‘bluntness, reduced circumstances, 
dimness, cloudiness, obscurity of the sun in an eclipse, fading (as of color), 
dullness of intellect (as from age or disease)’, mara ‘confusion of mind’, 
makku (< *mrakku [cf. Telugu mraggu, maggu below]) (makki-) “to die, to 
perish, to become dull, to decay (as fruits), to molder, to be spoiled (as by 
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dampness)’; Malayalam marunnané aka ‘to grow blunt’; Kannada mara 
*dimness', maral ‘(the eyes) to become dim’, margu ‘to grow dim or faint, 
to disappear or perish’, margisu ‘to cause to disappear, to cause to perish, 
to destroy’; Tulu margy ‘dead’, margu apini ‘to die’; Telugu mraggu, 
maggu “to die, to perish’, m(r)akku “to fade, to lose shining or luster, to 
die’; Kurux marxna ‘to get dirty, soiled; to lose brightness or freshness; to 
be ashamed; to grow exhausted, to be spent’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:421, no. 4750. Tamil marku (marki-) ‘to be bewildered, fascinated; to 
be spoiled or lost, to grow lazy’, mara ‘to be fascinated, to be confused, to 
be bewildered, to fade, to grow dim’; Malayalam markuka ‘to languish, to 
grow faint, to sleep, to die’, markata ‘unfailing, unremitting’, markal, 
marca ‘faintness, dullness, laziness’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:429, no. 
4830. 

Proto-Indo-European *mer-/*mor-/*mr- ‘(vb.) to perish; (n.) death’: Hittite 
(3rd sg. pres.) mi-ir-zi, me-ir-zi ‘to disappear, to vanish’; Sanskrit márate, 
mriydte “to die, to decease’, márta-h “man, mortal’, mártya-h “mortal, man, 
person’, mrta-h ‘dead, deceased’, mrti-h ‘death’, mrtyu-h ‘death’, mara-h 
‘dying; death’; Armenian meranim ‘to die’; Latin morior ‘to die; to wither 
away, to decay’, mors, -tis ‘death’; Old Irish marb ‘dead’; Welsh marw 
‘dead’; Gothic maurpr ‘murder’; Old Icelandic moró ‘murder’, myrda ‘to 
murder’; Old English morp ‘murder, homicide; death, destruction; crime; 
anything horrible’, morpor ‘murder, crime, sin; torment, misery’, for- 
myrpran, for-myrprian ‘to murder’; Old Frisian morth ‘murder’, morthia 
‘to kill, to murder’; Old Saxon mord ‘murder’; Dutch moord ‘murder’; Old 
High German mord ‘murder’ (New High German Mord), murdreo 
“murderer, killer, assassin (New High German Morder), Lithuanian 
mirstu, mirti “to die, to pass away’, madras “plague, black death’; Old 
Church Slavic mero, mreti ‘to die’, mor» “plague”. Rix 1998a:395—396 
*mer- ‘to pass away, to die’; Pokorny 1959:735 *mer-, *mera- ‘to die’; 
Walde 1927--1932.11:276 *mer-; Mann 1984—1987:732 *mar- (*mar-, 
*maranjio) “to harass, to torture, to kill’, 734 *máruos (*maruos, *mruos) 
‘dead, decayed, broken-down’, 759 *mer- (*mern-), 759 *merdo, -io ‘to 
wipe out, to extinguish, to die’, 798 *moros, -à, -0(n) ‘plague, horror, 
bogey, nightmare, death’, 798—799 *moros, -à ‘death, deadness, waste; 
useless, vain, mad’, 799 *mortos “dead, killed; death’, 804 *myéio 
(*mréid) “to fade away, to die’, 805 *myim-, #mrm-, *mrmn- “dead thing, 
corpse, body’, 806 *mrks- (*mysk-, *mysk-) ‘to die, to perish; dead, rotten’, 
806 *mrno, -ið ‘to wither, to shrink, to pine, to die off’, 806—807 *mro, - 
jo (*mar-) ‘to die, to kill’, 808 *mrtis (*mart-) ‘death’, 808 *mrtos “dead, 
mortal, being, creature’, 808 *mytid (#mrtiio, *mytuid) “to kill’, 809 
*mrtuos, 809 *mruos, -ios (*maru-) ‘waste, dead, decayed, rotten’, 765 
*marios (*mrios) ‘dead, deadly, mortal; death’; Watkins 1985:42 *mer- 
and 2000:55 *mer- ‘to die’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:475 *mer- and 
1995.1:396 *mer- ‘to die, to disappear’; Mallory—Adams 1997:150 *mer- 
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‘to die’, *mrtós ‘dead; mortal’, *mortos ‘person, mortal’, *mrtís ‘death’, 
*mrtóm ‘death’, *móros ‘death’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:112— 
113 *mer-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:414—415 *mer-; De Vaan 2008:389— 
390; Mayrhofer 1956--1980.11:594 #morto-, 11:594--595, 11:674 *mptó-, 
*mer-; *myti-, 11:674--675 *myti-, and 11:696--697 *mer-; Orél 2003:277 
Proto-Germanic “murpan, 277 *murpjanan, 277 *murpran, 277 
*murprjanan ~ *murprojanan, 277 *murprjon; Kroonen 2013:378Proto- 
Germanic *murpa- ‘murder’; Feist 1939:351—352 *mer-; Lehmann 
1986:249 *mer-; De Vries 1977:392 and 398; Klein 1971:482; Onions 
1966:597 *mrt-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:487—488 *mer-, *my-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:488 *mer-; Puhvel 1984— .6:148--150 *mer- ‘to die’; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:577—578 *mér-t/*mr-ént;, Smoczynski 2007.1:404— 
405; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:457—459; Derksen 2008:308 *mer-, 326, and 
2015:321 *mer-, *mr-; Wodtko--Irslinger--Schneider 2008:488—491 
*mer-. Note: I have followed Kloekhorst (2008b:577—578) in assigning 
the meanings ‘to disappear, to vanish’ to the Hittite verb cited above and 
reinterpreted the meaning of the Proto-Indo-European verb as ‘to perish’ to 
accommodate the revised meaning of the Hittite form. I have not, however, 
changed the meaning of the Proto-Indo-European noun, which I have left 
as ‘death’. 

D. (?) Proto-Eskimo *marnur- ‘to be tired’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik marnur- 
‘to be tired’; Central Alaskan Yupik marnur- ‘to be tired’; Naukan 
Siberian Yupik maynur- ‘to be tired’; Central Siberian Yupik marnur- “to 
be tired’; Seward Peninsula Inuit murnug-, (Qawiaraq) munnuq- ‘to be 
tired’; North Alaskan Inuit minrug-, minnugtuq- ‘to be tired’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit mingutuq- “to be very tired’; Greenlandic Inuit mingun- “to 
become tired, to be without strength’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:198. 


Buck 1949:4.75 die; dead; death; 4.84 sick; sickness. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:647—648, no. 525; Illié-Svityé 1971---1984.11:59--60, no. 293, *m/á/ra 
‘to be ill, to die’; Móller 1911:165—166. 


886. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mat^-a or *met^-a ‘middle’; (particle) *mat^- or *met^- 
‘in the middle of, with, among’: 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic matn ‘middle of the road’. Egyptian mtrt (mtt) 
‘middle’ in: m mtt (nt) ib ‘gladly’, literally, ‘in the middle of the heart’; 
Coptic mete [Mute] ‘middle’, ntmete [NTMHTE] ‘in the midst of” (= Late 
Egyptian /m]t mt n ‘in the middle of). Hannig 1995:376; Vycichl 
1983:124; Cerny 1976:93. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *met'- ‘middle; in the middle of, with, among": 
Avestan maf ‘with’; Greek ueta ‘in the midst of, among’ (Mycenaean 
me-ta); Gothic mip ‘with, among’; Old Icelandic med “with, along with, 
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together with; by, through, with, using; among, between; in; along with’; 
Norwegian med ‘with’; Swedish med ‘with’; Danish med ‘with’; Old 
English mid, mip ‘together with, with, among’; Old Frisian mith, mithi 
‘with’; Old Saxon midi ‘with’; Old High German miti, mit ‘with’ (New 
High German mit); Albanian mjet ‘middle’. Pokorny 1959:702—703 *me-, 
*me-ta ‘mid, middle’; Walde 1927--1932.11:236 *me-; Mann 1984— 
1987:762 *met- (*metm-) ‘by, with, after’; Watkins 1985:39 *me- and 
2000:51 *me- ‘in the middle of (suffixed form *me-ta); Mallory—Adams 
1997:380 *(s)me- ‘middle, among’; *me-th,-; Boisacq 1950:629—630; 
Frisk 1970--1973.11:216, Hofmann 1966:198—199 *me-ti (*me-tu, etc.); 
Chantraine 1968—1980.II:689—690; Beekes 2010.11:936--937 *meth,; 
Orél 1998:270 and 2003:268 Proto-Germanic *mepa; Kroonen 2013:360 
Proto-Germanic *medi ‘with’; Feist 1939:364 *metá, *meti; Lehmann 
1986:258—259; Falk—Torp 1903--1906.1:505, De Vries 1977:380; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:482 *me-ti; Kluge—Seebold 1989:482; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:264—265. 


Buck 1949:12.37 middle (adj.); 12.38 center. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:637, no. 


517. 


887. Proto-Nostratic root *mat’- (~ *mat’-): 
(vb.) *mat’- “to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to draw out, to measure out’; 
(n.) *mat’-a ‘measure, measurement, amount; extent, limit’ 
Note also: 
(vb.) *mad- ‘to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to draw out, to measure out’; 
(n.) *mad-a ‘measure, measurement, amount; extent, limit’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *mat’- ‘to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to draw out, to 
measure out’: Proto-Semitic *mat’- (*mat’-at’-, *mat’-al-, *mat’-an-, 
*mat’-aw-) ‘to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to draw out, to measure out? 
> Arabic matta ‘to expand by pulling, to stretch, to draw out’, matt 
‘expansion, extension, stretching, distention, lengthening, drawing out’, 
matala ‘to draw out, to lengthen, to extend, to stretch’, matan ‘stretching, 
extension’, mata “to stretch oneself and yawn, to lengthen, to draw long’, 
matw, mitw “anything long, stretched’; Harstisi met “to stretch (tr.)’; Mehri 
met ‘to stretch’; Sheri / Jibbali mitt ‘to stretch (like elastic) (tr.)’, muttut ‘to 
stretch oneself, to stretch (intr.)’; Geez / Ethiopic maftana [ve"m'1] ‘to 
measure, to measure out, to estimate’, matan [m@m] “measure, measure- 
ment, extent, circumference, amount, value, dimension, proportion, worth, 
quantity, size, duration, moderation’; Gurage (Soddo) mdtdn ‘amount’, 
(Chaha) matd (vb.) ‘to estimate, to evaluate’, mdcq (n.) ‘estimate’; 
Amharic mdttdnd ‘to measure out the right amount, to apportion, to 
practice moderation’, mdfdn ‘size, amount, magnitude, norm, proportion, 
extent, limit (extent), dosage, range’; Tigrinya mdtind ‘amount, 
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dimension’. Leslau 1979:438 and 1987:372—373. [Orél—Stolbova 1995: 
385, no. 1776, *mit- ‘to pull’.] 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *mat’- ‘to augment, to increase, to add to’: Georgian 
mat’- in mat’-eb-a ‘to augment, to increase, to add to’, met’-i ‘more’; Svan 
mt’- in li-mt’-e ‘to add to, to attach’. Fáhnrich 2007:280—281 *mat-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *met’-/*mot’- “to measure, to measure out, to 
estimate, to reckon’: Greek pédop101 “to provide for, to be mindful of”, 
uéðo “to protect, to rule over’; Latin meditor ‘to think over, to consider’, 
modus ‘measure, standard of measure’, medeor ‘to heal, to cure’; Gothic 
mitan ‘to measure’; Old Icelandic meta ‘to reckon, to estimate’; Old 
English metan ‘to measure, to mark off, to mete out, to compare’; Old 
Saxon metan ‘to measure, to mete out’; Old High German mezzan “to 
measure, to compare, to compute’ (New High German messen), mez 
‘measure’ (New High German Mef-); Hittite (gen. sg.) mi-te-es-na-as 
‘measure, weight’, (abl. sg.) mi-id-na-az ‘measure, counsel, ordinance, 
resolve, device’. Rix 1998a:380 *med- ‘to measure’; Pokorny 1959:705— 
706 *med- “to measure’; Walde 1927---1932.11:259 *med-; Mann 1984— 
1987:739 *medimnos ‘measure; measurer’, 739—740 *medo ‘to measure, 
to apportion, to reward, to determine, to fix’, 740 *medos, -es- ‘measure’, 
782—783 *modos, -es- ‘measure, means’; Watkins 1985:39 *med- and 
2000:52 *med- ‘to take appropriate measures’; Mallory—Adams 1997:374 
“med- “to measure, to weigh’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:811 *met’- 
and 1995.1:711 *met’- ‘to measure, to weigh’; Boisacq 1950:618—619; 
Frisk 1970--1973.11:191, Chantraine 1968--1980.11:675 *med-; Beekes 
2010.11:918—919 *med-; Hofmann 1966:193—194 *méd-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:55—56; Ernout—Meillet 1979:392—393; De 
Vaan 2008:368 *med-; Puhvel 1984— .6:167—168 and 6:168 *med- ‘to 
measure by bulk or weight’; Orél 2003:268 Proto-Germanic *metan, 268 
*metanan; Kroonen 2013:367 Proto-Germanic *metan- ‘to measure, to 
evaluate’; Feist 1939:363—364 #med-: Lehmann 1986:257—258 *med- 
‘to measure’; De Vries 1977:385—386; Onions 1966:573 Common 
Germanic *metan, Proto-Indo-European base *med-; Klein 1971:461 
*med- ‘to measure, to limit, to consider, to advise’; Walshe 1951:147 and 
150; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:475—476 *med-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:474 
*med-. 


Buck 1949:9.32 stretch; 12.34 measure (vb.); 17.13 think (= reflect, etc.). 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:650—651, no. 527; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1498, 
*mAtVdV — *mAdVtV ‘to stretch, to measure’ and, no. 1501, *mAtV ‘to 
increase, to make long/broad’. 


888. Proto-Nostratic root *mat’- (~ *mat’-): 
(vb.) *mat’- “to be or become wet, moist’; 
(n.) *mat’-a ‘moisture, wetness; dew, rain’; (adj.) “wet, moist’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *mat’- ‘to be or become wet, moist’: Proto-Semitic *mat’- 
ar- ‘(vb.) to rain; (n.) rain’ > Akkadian metru ‘rain’; Hebrew matar [02] 
‘rain’; Ugaritic mfr ‘rain’; Arabic matara “to rain’, matar ‘rain’; Sabaean 
mtr “field watered by rain’. Militarév 2008a:217 and 2012:84 Proto-Semtic 
*mitar-; Murtonen 1989:257—258; Klein 1987:339—340; Zammit 2002: 
384. Gurage (Chaha, Gyeto, Ennemor, Endegefi, Wolane) matamdata, (Eža, 
Muher, Masqan, Gogot, Soddo, Wolane) mitàmmátà, (Selti) mitámátà ‘to 
be soaked through by rain, to be drenched; to be rotten, to be putrid’. 
Leslau 1979:438. Highland East Cushitic: Kambata mat’oo ‘rainy season’. 
Hudson 1987: 332. Proto-Southern Cushitic *mad- or *maad- ‘rain’ > 
Burunge madiy “rainy season’; Ma’a mare ‘rain’. Ehret 1980:153. North 
Bauchi Chadic *mad- ‘dew’ > Pa’anci mada ‘dew’; Diryanci mada ‘dew’; 
Siryanci mudi ‘dew’; Warjanci mad-ai ‘dew’; Jimbinanci amada ‘dew’. 
Skinner 1977:18. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:379, no. 1747, *matar- ‘water’.] 

B. Proto-Indo-European *mat’- ‘to be wet, moist’: Sanskrit mádati ‘to be 
glad, to rejoice, to get drunk’, máda-h ‘any exhilarating or intoxicating 
drink; hilarity, rapture, excitement, inspiration, intoxication; ardent passion 
for, sexual desire or enjoyment, wantonness, lust, ruttishness, rut 
(especially of an elephant); pride, arrogance, presumption, conceit of or 
about; semen’, mddya-h ‘(adj.) intoxicating, exhilarating, gladdening, 
lovely; (n.) any intoxicating drink, vinous or spiritous liquor, wine, Soma’; 
Pali majjati ‘to be exalted, intoxicated’, matta- ‘intoxicated, proud’, mada- 
‘intoxication, sexual excess’; Avestan mada- ‘intoxicating drink’; Greek 
padaw “to be moist’; Latin madeo ‘to be wet’. Rix 1998a:378 *mad- “to be 
or become wet’; Pokorny 1959:694—695 *mad- ‘(vb.) to drip; (adj.) wet’; 
Walde 1927--1932.11:230--233 *mad-; Mallory—Adams 1997:638—639 
*m(e)h,d- “to become wet, moist, fat; Mann 1984—1987:724 *mad- 
(*madaio, -eio, -io) ‘to get wet, to be wet’; Watkins 1985:38 *mad- and 
2000:50 *mad- “wet, moist’; Mayrhofer 1956--1980.11:568, Boisacq 
1950:598- 599: Hofmann 1966:187 #mad-: Frisk 1970—1973.1I:157— 
158; Chantraine 1968—1980.11:656—657 *made-; Beekes 2010.1I:889— 
890 “#mehsd-, Walde—Hofmann 1965--1972.11:6--8 Latin madeo < 
*madeio; De Vaan 2008:358 “mhsd-eh,-, Ernout—Meillet 1979:377; 
Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:455—457 *mad-. 


Buck 1949:1.75 rain (sb.); 4.98 drunk. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1496, *matV[?]V 
‘moisture’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:659, no. 537. 


889. Proto-Nostratic root *maw- (~ *maw-): 
(vb.) *maw- ‘to be wet’; 
(n.) *maw-a ‘water, liquid, fluid’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *maw- ‘(vb.) to be wet; (n.) water, liquid, fluid’: Proto- 
Semitic *maw/y- “water, liquid, fluid > Hebrew (pl) mayim [DN] 
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‘waters’; Syriac mayya ‘water’; Mandaic mai ‘water’; Ugaritic my ‘water’; 
Akkadian mi ‘water, liquid, fluid’; Arabic ma? ‘water’; Sabaean mwy 
‘water’; Harsüsi he-myoh ‘water’; Sheri / Jibbali mih (base mwh) ‘water’; 
Mehri ha-moh ‘water’; Geez / Ethiopic may [718] ‘water, liquid’; Tigrinya 
may ‘water’; Tigre may ‘water’; Gurage (Zway) may, (Selti, Wolane) máy 
‘water, sea’; Harari mi, miy ‘water’; Amharic may ‘miraculous water’ 
(Geez loan). Murtonen 1989:252; Klein 1987:342; Leslau 1963:102, 
1979:441, and 1987:376; Zammit 2002:391. Egyptian mw ‘water’, mwy ‘to 
be watery, to flow’, mwyt ‘urine’; Coptic (Bohairic) mow [Mwoy] ‘water’, 
me [mn] ‘urine’, (Sahidic) mow [Mooy] ‘water’. Hannig 1995:329—330; 
Faulkner 1962:105; Gardiner 1957:568; Erman—Grapow 1921:63 and 
1926—1963.2:50—53; Cerny 1976:78 and 95; Vycichl 1983:107 and 
126—127. Diakonoff 1992:23 *mHw/y ‘water’; M. Cohen 1947:191—192, 
no. 485; Orél—Stolbova 1995:368— 369, no. 1699, *ma?- ‘water’ (“[n]ote 
parallel forms with sonants *may- and *maw- in Sem[itic], Eg[yptian] and 
C[entral] Ch[adic]"); Ehret 1995:300, no. 569, *-m- (*-ma- ?) ‘to be wet’. 
It is perhaps best to agree with Vycichl (1984:126—127) that “[Egyptian 
mw] has correspondents in the Semitic languages but not in the other 
Hamitic languages". This means that the Proto-Afrasian root *ma?- ‘water’ 
reconstructed, for example, by Orél—Stolbova (1995:368— 369, no. 1699) 
on the basis of data from the other Afrasian languages is to be seen as a 
parallel, though unrelated, form. 

Proto-Indo-European #mew(H)-/#mow(H)-/#mu(H)- *(vb.) to be wet, 
damp; (n.) water, liquid, fluid’: Hittite (3 sg. pres. act.) mu-u-ta-iz-zi ‘to 
wet; to wash off, to flush, to rinse’; Sanskrit miitra-m ‘urine’; Greek pivóüo 
‘to be damp, clammy (from decay, of a corpse)’, uóóog ‘damp, clammy; 
dampness, clamminess, decay’, upo ‘to flow’; Middle Irish mún ‘urine’; 
Lithuanian mdudau, maudziau, máudyti ‘to bathe, to go for a swim’; Old 
Church Slavic myjo, myti ‘to wash’; Russian myt' [MBITE] ‘to wash’; Czech 
myti ‘to wash’; Serbo-Croatian miti ‘to wash’. Rix 1998a:400 *meuH- ‘to 
wash, to rinse’; Pokorny 1959:741—743 *meu-, *meua-, *mü- ‘damp’; 
Walde 1927--1932.11:249--252 *meu-; Watkins 1985:42 *meu- ‘damp’ 
(extended form *meus- in Germanic *meus-, *mus-) and 2000:56 *meus- 
‘damp’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:663—664; Boisacq 1950:648 *meud-; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1I:263; Hofmann 1966:206 *meu-d- and 209 *meu-r- 
from *meu-; Beekes 2010.11:974, Chantraine 1968---1980.11:717---718 
#meu-, *mii-; Puhvel 1984 .6:194—195 *mew-H-, *mew-d-; Shevelov 
1964:377; Fraenkel 1962--1965.1:417, Smoczynski 2007.1:378 *meuH-; 
Derksen 2008:338 *muH- and 2015:307. 

Altaic: Proto-Tungus “mi ‘water’ > Evenki mū ‘water’; Lamut / Even mö 
‘water’; Negidal mū ‘water’; Manchu muke ‘water; river, stream’; Jurchen 
mo ‘water’; Ulch mu ‘water’; Orok mü ‘water’; Nanay / Gold muke 
‘water’; Oroch mū ‘water’; Udihe mu-de ‘inundation’; Solon mū ‘water’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:935—936 *miuri ‘water’) compare the 
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above forms with possible Mongolian, Japanese, and Korean cognates. 
However, Dolgopolsky (2008, no. 1382) is probably correct in rejecting 
this comparison. 


Buck 1949:1.31 water; 4.65 urinate; urine; 15.83 wet, damp. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:643, no. 521; Illi6-Svitye 1971—1984.11:62— 63, no. 298, *mEwa ‘water, 
moisture'; Móller 1911:168—169 (Semitic *m-u-); Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1382, #mithi (or #mihyi ?) ‘water, fluid’. 


890. Proto-Nostratic root *mel-: 

(vb.) *mel- ‘to rub’ (> ‘to rub into, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to 
polish, to wipe; to wear out, to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, 
weary’); 

(n.) *mel-a ‘smoothness, softness; weakness’; (adj.) ‘smooth, soft, tender, 
weak, worn out, tired, weary’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *mol- ‘to rub’ (> ‘to rub into, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to 
polish, to wipe; to wear out, to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, 
weary’); 

(n.) *mol-a ‘crumb, piece, morsel; mortar’; (adj.) ‘crushed, ground, worn out 
or down’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mel- ‘to rub, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to 
polish, to wipe; to wear out, to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, 
weary’: Proto-Semitic *mal-al- ‘to be or become worn out, weak, tired, 
weary’ > Hebrew malal [>on] ‘to languish, to wither, to fade’, ?amélal 
DYNN], ?umlal DYNN] ‘feeble’, ?amal PAN] (< *?a-mal-) “to be weak, to 
languish’; Phoenician ?m/ (< *?a-mal-) “to languish, to be feeble; to 
enfeeble'; Arabic malla ‘to be or become weary, tired, bored, impatient; to 
tire, to become tired (of something), to become fed up (with)’, mall ‘weary, 
tired, fed up, bored’, maliil “tired, wearied, bored; weary, fed-up, 
disgusted’; Sheri / Jibbali mell ‘to be fed up, to despair of finishing 
something with someone’, emlél ‘to tire, to make someone fed up’, mellun 
“easily, bored’; Mehri mal “to be fed up with someone, something’, hamlil 
‘to make someone fed up, tired’. Klein 1987:35 and 351; Murtonen 
1989:93; Tomback 1978:24. Proto-Semitic *mal-al- ‘to rub, to scrape’ > 
Hebrew malal [>on] ‘to rub, to scrape, to rub ears for husking the grain’; 
(?) Geez / Ethiopic malala [PAA] ‘to plane (a board), to smooth with a 
plane’; (?) Amharic malldld ‘to plane, to scrape’. Klein 1987:351; Leslau 
1987:344. Proto-Semitic *mal-af- ‘to rub, to smear’ > Arabic (Datina) 
mala” ‘to smooth away’; Geez / Ethiopic malfa [PAO] ‘to anoint, to 
grease, to smear’. Leslau 1987:342. Proto-Semitic *mal-ac- ‘to make 
smooth’ > Arabic malisa, malusa ‘to be smooth, level, even; to make 
smooth, to smooth, to level, to even (something); to make slippery’, malis 
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“smooth, sleek’, malasa ‘smooth, bald’; Geez / Ethiopic malasa [PAñ] ‘to 
gleam, to shine, to glitter, to flash, to sparkle, to be polished; to polish, to 
smooth, to wipe clean’; Amharic mdlldsd ‘to purify metal by repeated 
meltings’; Harari (a)molása “to have a delicate and smooth appearance 
(person), to be smooth (skin) because of care given to it’. Leslau 1963:107 
and 1987:345. Proto-Semitic *mal-ac’- ‘to be smooth, slippery’ > Hebrew 
malas [ron] ‘to be smooth, slippery’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible); 
Arabic malisa ‘to glide, to slide, to slip, to escape’, malis ‘smooth, sleek, 
slippery’. Klein 1987:351. Proto-Semitic *mal-at’- ‘to rub, to smear’ > 
Hebrew melet [oon] ‘mortar, cement’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible); 
Syriac malat “to smear, to rub over’, malata ‘mortar’; Arabic malata “to 
plaster with mud or mortar (a wall)’, milat “mortar” (Aramaic loans). Klein 
1987:350. Proto-Semitic *mal-ad- ‘to be tender’ > Arabic malida ‘to be 
tender’, ?amlad ‘tender, flexible’, mald “soft and delicate’, malad 
‘softness, delicacy; youthfulness; freshness of face’. The following 
Highland East Cushitic forms may belong here as well: Gedeo / Darasa 
(pl.) melaalle ‘female, women’; Sidamo (pl.) meella ‘women, wives’. 
Hudson 1989:170. For the semantics, cf. Tamil melli ‘woman’ cited below 
and perhaps also Latin mulier ‘woman, wife’ (< *ml-yes-1, comparative of 
mollis ‘soft, tender, pliant, supple, flexible, yielding’ [cf. Walde— 
Hofmann 1965--1972.11:122, however, Ernout—Meillet 1979:418—419 
consider Latin mulier to be of unknown origin; see also Sihler 1995:309— 
310, $299a]). 

Dravidian: Tamil mel ‘soft, tender’, melku (melki-) ‘to become soft, to 
become light’, mella, mella ‘softly, slowly, gently’, melli ‘woman’, 
mellikkai ‘thinness’, mellitu, mellicu ‘that which is soft or fine; thinness, 
slenderness', melliyar ‘the weak, the emaciated, the poor; low, mean 
person; woman (as of a delicate build)’, mell-enal, mell-enal ‘expression 
signifying being soft, gentle, being dull’, melivu ‘weakness, feebleness, 
languor, fatigue’, meli (-v-, -nt-) ‘to become weak; to become lean, thin; to 
suffer; to languish; to perish, to become poor, reduced in circumstances; to 
be softened; to be lowered in pitch (music)’, meli (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to weaken, to 
make lean, to make thin, to cause suffering, to destroy, to soften (a hard 
consonant), to lower in pitch', meliyavan *weak, powerless man'; 
Malayalam mel ‘slender, tender’, meliyuka ‘to grow thin, lean’, melivu, 
meliccal ‘thinness, leanness’, melluka, mellika ‘to be thin, fine’, mellé 
‘slowly, gently, softly’; Kota melg- (melgy-) ‘to soften (intr.) by action of 
water or heat’, melk- (melky-) ‘to soften (tr.) by action of water or heat’; 
Toda mely ‘slowly, stealthily’; Kannada mel(u) “soft, tender, pliant, mild, 
gentle, kind, pleasant, slow’, melpu ‘softness, mildness’, mella, mellane, 
melle ‘gently, softly, slowly’, mellitu, mellittu ‘that which is soft, mild’; 
Kodagu melle ‘lightly, slowly’; Tulu mella ‘slow, soft, gentle’, melipuni 
‘to knead (as dough), to tread into a well-mixed mass (as earth)’, melippu 
‘kneading, mixing well into a mass, macerating’, meliyuni ‘to become 
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well-mixed, to be reduced by sickness’; Telugu meldta, melatuka ‘woman’, 
melamella, melamellaga ‘gently, mildly, quietly, slowly, softly’, mella 
‘slowly’, melldga ‘slowly, tardily, quietly, gently, mildly, softly, gradually, 
by degrees’, mellana ‘slowness, tardiness’, mellanan ‘slowly, tardily’, 
mellani “slow, quiet’; Gadba (Salur) mellaga ‘slowly’; Konda meleka 
‘slowly’, melesa ‘gently, softly’; Kui mrerna “soft, quiet, gentle’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:459, no. 5078; Krishnamurti 2003:118 *mel-k- 
‘to become soft’. 

[Proto-Indo-European *mel-/*m]- (secondary o-grade form: *mol-) ‘to rub 
into, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to polish, to wipe; to wear out, 
to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, weary': Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) 
ma-al-la-i ‘to crush, to grind’, (reduplicated) me-ma-al ‘meal’; Sanskrit 
mrnáti, mrnáti ‘to crush, to grind’, mrdnáti, márdati, márdate ‘to rub, to 
stroke, to wipe, to rub into; to press, to squeeze, to crush, to pound’, mrdu-h 
‘soft, delicate, tender, pliant, mild, gentle, weak, feeble’, mrksdti ‘to rub, to 
curry, to stroke’, mrjáti, mrjáte ‘to wipe, to rub, to cleanse, to polish, to 
clean, to purify, to embellish, to adorn, to make smooth, to stroke’, mrstá-h 
*washed, cleansed, polished, clean, pure, smeared, besmeared with', 
mláyati ‘to wither, to fade’; Greek àpoA0vo ‘to soften’, Guardc ‘soft, 
weak, feeble’, pañakós “soft, WaAdoow ‘to make soft, p0An ‘mill, 
handmill’, uóAog ‘millstone’; Albanian mjel “meal, flour’; Armenian 
malem “to crush’, (reduplicated) mlmlem ‘to rub’; Umbrian maletu 
‘crushed, ground’; Latin molo ‘to grind’, mollis ‘soft, tender, pliant, supple, 
flexible, yielding’, mola ‘millstone’, molina, molinum ‘a mill’; Old Irish 
melim “to grind’; Breton meil ‘mill’; Welsh melin “mill” (< Latin molina); 
Gothic malan ‘to grind’, mildipa ‘mildness, kindness’, ga-malwjan ‘to 
grind up, to crush’, malma ‘sand’, mulda ‘dust’; Old Icelandic mala ‘to 
grind’, meldr ‘grinding; flour’, melr ‘sand-bank, gravel-bank’, mildi 
‘kindness, mercy, grace’, mildr ‘mild, gentle, gracious; munificent, 
liberal’, mola ‘to crush, to break into small pieces’, moli ‘small piece, 
crumb’, molna ‘to crumble into dust’, mjöl ‘meal, flour’, mylna ‘mill’ (< 
Latin molina), melva (melda) ‘to crush, to pound’; Swedish mala ‘to 
grind’; Old English melu ‘meal, flour’, milde ‘gentle, mild; merciful, kind’, 
mildian ‘to become mild’, milts, milds ‘kindness, mercy’, molde ‘earth, 
soil, dust; ground, country, world’, molsnian ‘to molder, to decay’, mylen 
‘mill’ (< Latin molina); Old Frisian mele ‘flour, meal’, milde ‘mild, 
gentle’; Old Saxon malan ‘to grind’, melo ‘flour, meal’, mildi ‘mild, soft, 
gentle’; Old High German malan ‘to grind, to mill, to crush, to pulverize’ 
(New High German mahlen), melo “flour, meal’ (New High German 
Mehl), milti, milte “mild, soft, mellow, gentle’ (New High German mild); 
Lithuanian mali, málti “to grind’; Old Church Slavic meljo, mleti ‘to 
grind’; Tocharian A malyw-, B mely- ‘to crush, to squeeze, to lay waste’, B 
mál- “to crush, to repress, to oppress’, B mállarske ‘pressing’ (?) or ‘pliant’ 
(?), B malle “ground-down, dull’, B mallaliie ‘crushing’. Rix 1998a:387 
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*meld- ‘to become weak, soft, mild, gentle, tender’, 388—389 *melh,- ‘to 
rub, to crush, to grind’, 390 *melh;u- ‘to rub, to crush, to grind’; Pokorny 
1959:716—719 *mel- “to crush, to grind’; Walde 1927—1932.11:284—291 
*mel-; Mann 1984—1987:728 *malo, -ið (variant of type “mJo, -ið “to 
grind, to mill’), 749 *meldo, -ið “to crush, to destroy’, 749 *meldhos “soft, 
tender’, 750 *meleuos (*melauos, *meluos ‘soft, effete, silly’, 750 
*meleuos, -à (*melauo-) “millings, flour’, 751—752 *melk- (*molk-, 
*m]k-) ‘soft, limp’, 752 *melmos, -à ‘soft; soft matter, mud, pug, pugging, 
puddle’, 752 *melo, -ið “to grind, to crush’, 753 *meluos “soft, sweet’, 753 
*memal- (*mimal-, *mel-mel-), 773 *mlétos ‘crushed, pulped’, 773 *mjd- 
‘crush, pulp, powder’, 773—774 *mldos, -is, -us (*mldulos) ‘soft, pappy, 
pulpy, powdery, weak, tender’, 774 *mjdsna (-os, -om) “powder, dust, fine 
loam’, 774 *mjdhos (*maldh-) ‘young, immature, silly’, 775—776 *m]k- 
(variants: *mjks-, *m]sk-) “soft, mild, silly’, 776 *mjm- ‘powder; powdery, 
crumbly; to crumble, to decompose’, 776—777 *mJlo, -ið “to grind, to 
crush’, 777 *m]s-, *m]skó ‘to crumble, to decay’, 777 *mjtos (*mJt-) 
‘ground, crushed; powder’, 777—778 *mluo “to crush, to shatter’, 791— 
792 *moldis, -os, -us ‘soft, sweet, slow, gentle, silly’, 792—793 *molks- 
(*molsk-, *molks-) ‘limp, soft’, 793 “moluio “to beat, to crush’ (a 
Germanic variant), 815 *mulio ‘to grind, to crush’, 816 *mulos, -à, -iom, 
-is ‘grinding, milling; grindstone, millstone’; Watkins 1985:40 *mel- 
‘soft’, 40—41 *mela- (also *mel-) ‘to crush, to grind’ and 2000:53 *mel- 
“soft”, 53—54 *mela- (also *mel-) “to crush, to grind’, with derivatives 
referring to various ground or crumbling substances (such as flour) and to 
instruments for grinding or crushing (such as millstones) (oldest form 
*mela,-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:692--693 *mel- and 1995.1:190, 
I:200, 1:567--568, 1:598—599 *mel- ‘to crush, to divide; to thresh; to 
grind; to grate’; Mallory—Adams 1997:247 *melh,- “to grind’; Puhvel 
1984— .6:21--25 and 6:140—141; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:670—671, 
11:672—673, 11:676, 11:676---677, II:698—699; Boisacq 1950:49, 604, and 
649—650; Frisk 1970--1973.1:84, 1:85, 11:165--166, and 11:268—270; 
Hofmann 1966:14, 188, and 207; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:69, 1:70, 11:661 
Greek poAakóg ‘soft? < *mla,k-, and I1:721 *mel-, *mel-2,-, *mol-a,-, 
*ml-a,-; Beekes 2010.1:80--81 and II:896 *mlh,-k-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965--1972.11:104--106 *mel- (#mela'-), Ernout--Meillet 1979:410— 
411 Latin mollis < *moldwis and 411 *mola-/*mela-/*m^la-; De Vaan 
2008:386 and 286—387; Orél 2003:257 Proto-Germanic *malanan, 257 
*maldriz ~ *maldran, 258 *malmaz ~ *malmon, 258—259 *malwjanan, 
266 *meldibo, 266 *meldjaz, 266 *meldin, 267 *melmaz, 267 *meltanan, 
267 *melwan, 275 *muldo(n), 275 *muljanan; Kroonen 2013:351 Proto- 
Germanic *malan- ‘to grind’, 351 *malta- ‘soft; gone bad (?)’, 351—352 
*maltjan- ‘to make dissolve’, 352 *malwjan- ‘to crush, to pound’, 362— 
363 *melda- ‘pleasant, mild’, 363 *meltan- ‘to dissolve, to be digested’, 
365 *melwa- ‘meal, flour’, 374—375 *multojan- ‘to become soft’, and 375 
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*mulwen- ‘to soften’; Feist 1939:192, 342, 343, 359, and 366; Lehmann 
1986:144—145, 242—243, 243, 255, and 260; De Vries 1977:377, 383, 
387, 390, 392, 397—398, and 400; Onions 1966:564— 565, 576, and 593; 
Klein 1971:452, 464—465, and 471; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:454 *mel-, 471, 
and 478—479; Kluge—Seebold 1989:455, 470, and 479; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:403—404; Derksen 2008:307 *melH- and 2015:302—303 *melH-; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:547—548; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:482— 
485 *meld-. Note: The Indo-European forms are phonologically 
ambiguous. They either belong here or with Proto-Nostratic *mol- ‘to rub’ 
(> ‘to rub into, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to polish, to wipe; 
to wear out, to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, weary’). 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *ma/- ‘small, fine’: Kerek na-mla-Xi ‘small’; 
Koryak na-mla-qen ‘small’; Alyutor na-ml/a-qin, mas(a)- “small, fine’; 
Kamchadal / Itelmen milia-cX ‘baby’ (with diminutive suffix). Fortescue 
2005:181. Proto-Chukotian *mala- ‘supple’ > Chukchi m(ə)l-at- ‘to 
become supple (skin)’, ra-mala-w- “to make supple (skin), to make strong 
or agile (person), na-mlila-qin “flexible, supple’; Kerek ma-ml?a-u- ‘to 
soften skin’; Koryak ja-mla-w- ‘to make supple’, na-mla-qin ‘flexible’; 
Alyutor msa- ‘supple (skin). Fortescue 2005:182. Proto-Chukchi- 
Kamchatkan *məlæ- ‘to break’: Chukchi male- ‘to break, to be broken’; 
Kerek mla- ‘to break’, na-mla(a)u- ‘to pulverize’; Koryak male- ‘to break 
(tr.)’, ja-ml/a-v- ‘to pulverize’, male-cran ‘crumb’; Alyutor mla- ‘to break 
(tr.)’, ta-ml/a-v- ‘to crush, to shatter’. Fortescue 2005:182. 


Buck 1949:4.91 tired, weary; 5.56 grind; 9.31 rub; 15.75 soft; 15.77 smooth. 
Brunner 1969:20, no. 10; Móller 1911:161—162; Greenberg 2002:84— 85, no. 
186; Caldwell 1913:603—604; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:637—639, no. 518; 
Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.11:69—70, no. 302, *moLA ‘to smash’; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 1412, #mel[H,]V ‘soft’. 


891. Proto-Nostratic interrogative pronoun stem *mi- (~ *me-) ‘who?, which?, 


what?’, relative pronoun stem *ma- (~ *ma-) ‘who, which, what’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ma- ~ *mi- interrogative and relative pronoun stem: Proto- 


Semitic *má- ~ *mi- interrogative and relative pronoun stem > Akkadian 
(interj.) ma *what?, why?; indeed, verily’, (interrogative pronoun) mannu, 
manna, manni, ma?u, man ‘who?’, (interrogative and adverb) mati 
“when?”, (interrogative) minsu ‘what is it?, why?’, (interrogative pronoun) 
minu ‘who?’ (West Semitic loan), (interrogative) minu, minum, mini, 
mina, minam, mini, minim, minumma, minamma, minammi, minimma, 
minimmi, min ‘what?, why?, what for?, what reason?; what, whatever’; 
Hebrew (interrogative pronoun) mah [M], mah [M] ‘what?, how?’, man 
[]2] (= mah) ‘what?’, (interrogative pronoun) mi [M] *who?'; Syriac 
ma(n), mana ‘what?’, man ‘who?’; Phoenician mh ‘what’, my ‘who; 
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whoever’; Ugaritic mh ‘what?’, my ‘who?’, mnm ‘whatever’; Arabic ma 
(interrogative) ‘what?’, ma (relative) ‘that, which, what’, (interrogative 
particle) mata ‘when?, at what time?’, (interrogative pronoun) man ‘who?, 
which one?, which ones?’, (relative pronoun) man ‘who, the one who, 
those who, one who, whoever, whosoever, everyone who, he who’, 
(conjunction) mahma ‘whatever, who ever, no matter how much, however 
much’; Sabaean (indefinite and interrogative pronoun) mhn ‘what, what 
thing?’; Soqotri mon ‘who?’; Harsüsi mon ‘who?’; Sheri / Jibbali mun 
*who?'; Mehri mon ‘who?’; Geez / Ethiopic mi [2] ‘what?’, mannu [er] 
*who?', mant [Pt] *what?'; Tigre ma, mi ‘what?’, man ‘who?’; Tigrinya 
man, man ‘who?’, manaw, manu ‘which?’; Harari man ‘who?’, min 
*what?'; Argobba man ‘who?’; Gafat man ‘who?’; Amharic man ‘what?, 
which?', man ‘who?’; Gurage ma ‘what?’, ma ‘who?’, man *who?', man 
*what?'. Lipinski 1997:328—331; Klein 1987:321, 340, and 354; Leslau 
1963:108, 1979:385, 407, and 1987:321, 348, 352; Zammit 2002:377. 
Egyptian m ‘who?, what?’; Coptic nim [Nim] (< in m) “who?, what?'. 
Hannig 1995:313; Faulkner 1962:100; Gardiner 1957:567; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:59 and 1926—1963.2:4; Vycichl 1983:142; Cerny 1976:108. 
Berber: Tamazight m-ay ‘who?, what?'; Tuareg mi ‘who’; Kabyle mi 
‘when’, malmi ‘when?’ (si malmi ‘since when?”). Proto-East Cushitic “ma? 
‘what?’ > Kambata ma?a ‘what?’; Alaba ma ‘what?’; Gedeo / Darasa maa 
(€ *ma?a) ‘what?’; Sidamo mai *what?'; Hadiyya maha (< *maha < *ma? 
waha ‘what thing?’) ‘what?’; Somali mahaa ‘what?’; Rendille mah(a) 
‘what?’; Bayso me (< *mah) ‘what?’; Boni mahaa ‘what?’; Afar maha 
‘what?’; Burji miya (? < #ma?tyaa) ‘what?’; Gedeo / Darasa maacco 
*what?'. Sasse 1982:146; Hudson 1989:166. Proto-East Cushitic *me?- (or 
“mee?-) ‘how many?” > Burji mi?a ‘how many?'; Sidamo me?e “how 
many?’; Kambata me?o ‘how many?, how much?’; Dullay mee?e ‘how 
many?’; Gawwada mee?e ‘how many?’; Dobase mee?e ‘how many?’; 
Harso mee?e ‘how many?’; Tsamay meek ‘how many?'; Dasenech miya 
‘how many?’; Galla / Oromo meek’a ‘how many?’; Gidole meek’- “how 
many?’; Konso meeqaa “how many?’; Gedeo / Darasa me?e ‘how many?, 
how much?'; Hadiyya mee?o ‘how many?, how much?’. Sasse 1982:143; 
Hudson 1989:83. Burji máama 'how?'. Sasse 1982:138. Proto-Highland 
East Cushitic *mi-ha ‘why?’ > Burji miyaa-ga ‘why?’; Gedeo / Darasa 
maya 'why?'; Hadiyya mahi-na ‘why?’; Kambata mii(-ha), mahiiha 
‘why?’; Sidamo mae-ra ‘why?’. Hudson 1989:167. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic “ma ‘which?’ > Iraqw -ma- in: amaga ‘how many?’, ahema 
*who?', asma ‘why?’, ama ‘when?’; Ma'a -ma in: -hamá ‘which?’, -mo in: 
kimomo 'how?', (verb enclitic) -mo ‘how many?’; K’wadza -ma- in: 
ga?amayo ‘when?’. Ehret 1980:153. Proto-Southern Cushitic *me ‘how 
many?” > Ma'a me ‘how many?’; Dahalo méék’a ‘how many?’. Ehret 
1980:157. Proto-Southern Cushitic mi ‘what kind of? > Alagwa mi 
‘what?’, miya *who?'; Iraqw -mi- in: amila ‘what?’; K'wadza -mi in: homi 
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*what?', mi ‘so that’; Ma’a mina ‘what kind of?’. Ehret 1980:158. Proto- 
Chadic “mi, *ma ‘what?’ 5 Ngizim t-dm *what?'; Dangla maa ‘what?’; 
Ron mi ‘what?’; Margi mi ‘what?’; Bachama muna ‘what?’; Nancere me, 
mene ‘what?’; Zime mi ‘what?’. Newman 1977:34. Perhaps also Ongota 
miyá ‘how much?’. Fleming 2002b:50. Ehret 1995:301, no. 571, *ma, *mi 
*what?'; Diakonoff 1988:83, 84.4.2: Militarév 2015b:132 and 133. 
Proto-Kartvelian interrogative pronoun (?) *mi-n- *who?': Georgian vin- 
*who?'; Mingrelian mi-, min- *who?'; Laz min- ‘who?’. Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:135 *wi-; Fáhnrich 2007:162—163 *wi-; Klimov 
1964:135 *mi-n- and 1998:53 *win- ‘who’. Proto-Kartvelian *ma- ‘what’: 
Georgian [ma-] ‘what’; Mingrelian mu- ‘what’; Laz mu- ‘what’; Svan 
ma(j), maj ‘what’. Klimov 1964:124 *ma- and 1998:112 *ma- ‘what’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:226—227 *ma-; Fahnrich 2007:276 *ma-. 
Proto-Indo-European *me-/*mo- interrogative and relative pronoun stem: 
Cornish (conjunction) ma, may ‘that’; Breton (conjunction) ma, may, 
Middle Breton maz (from matez) ‘that’; Tocharian B mdksu (a) 
interrogative pronoun: ‘which?, who?’, (b) interrogative adjective: 
“which?, what?', (c) relative pronoun: ‘which, who’, B mäkte (a) 
interrogative pronoun: ‘how?’, (b) comparative: ‘as’, (c) causal: “because”, 
(d) temporal: ‘as, while’, (e) final: ‘so, in order that’, (f) manner: ‘how’, A 
mant, mát ‘how?’; Hittite masi(ya)- ‘how much?, how many?; as many as, 
as much as’, ma-a-an, ma-an (adverb and conjunction) ‘how, whether, 
like, (even) as, if. J. Friedrich 1952:138; Puhvel 1984— .6:39—43 *me- 
/*mo- and 6:94—97; Adams 1999:451 and 451—452; Van Windekens 
1976—1982.1:285—286 and I:287—288; Lewis—Pedersen 1937:127 and 
241—242; Mann 1984—1987:729 “man “but, so, indeed, yet”. 
Proto-Uralic *mi ~ *mii (?) interrogative-relative stem: Finnish mikd ~ mi- 
*which?, what kind?; which’; Lapp / Saami mi ~ má- ‘what, which, what 
kind; [that] which; which, who, what’; Mordvin meze ‘what’; Cheremis / 
Mari ma, mo ‘what, which, what kind’; Votyak / Udmurt ma ‘what, which, 
what kind’; Zyrian / Komi myj ‘what, which, what kind’; Vogul / Mansi 
män ‘which, what kind’; Ostyak / Xanty mdgi ‘which, what’, matd “any, 
which, who’; Hungarian mi ‘what, which, what kind’; Tavgi Samoyed / 
Nganasan ma ‘what’; etc. Collinder 1955:34—35, 1965:141 *mi ~ *my (?), 
and 1977:54; Rédei 1986—1988:296 *ms; Décsy 1990:103 *mi ‘what; 
thing’; Janhunen 1977b:91 *me. 

Proto-Altaic *mV interrogative stem: Proto-Mongolian *-mu, *-mi suffixed 
interrogative particle > Middle Mongolian -mu, -mi suffixed interrogative 
particle. Proto-Turkic *-mi suffixed interrogative particle > Old Turkic -mu 
suffixed interrogative particle; Karakhanide Turkic -mu suffixed 
interrogative particle; Turkish -mi/-mı/-mu/-mü suffixed interrogative 
particle, Gagauz -mi suffixed interrogative particle, Azerbaijani -mi 
suffixed interrogative particle, Turkmenian -mi suffixed interrogative 
particle; Uzbek -mi suffixed interrogative particle, Uighur -mu suffixed 
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interrogative particle; Karaim -mo suffixed interrogative particle; Tatar -mi 
suffixed interrogative particle; Bashkir -mi suffixed interrogative particle; 
Kirghiz -bi suffixed interrogative particle; Kazakh -ma/-me suffixed 
interrogative particle; Noghay -ma/-me suffixed interrogative particle; 
Oyrot (Mountain Altai) -ba/-be suffixed interrogative particle; Tuva -be 
suffixed interrogative particle; Chuvash -im suffixed interrogative particle. 
Note also Chuvash men, mésker ‘what?’, mise ‘how much (in number)?’, 
ménsén ‘why?’, menle ‘what kind of?’ (cf. Greenberg 2000:230; L. Clark 
1998:440). Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:958 *mV interrogative root. 

F. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan “mike ‘who?’: Chukchi mik(a)- “who?, 
someone’; Kerek maki ‘who?’; Koryak meki (Kamen maki) (< *maki, 
metathesized form of “mike) ‘who?’; Alyutor miyya ‘who?’, mikin 
‘whose’; (?) Kamchadal / Itelmen k’e (pl. k’nantx) ‘who?’. Fortescue 
2005:175; Greenberg 2000:231; Mudrak 1989b:102 *mki, *mkin- ‘who’. 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *min(ka) *where?': Chukchi minka *where?', 
minkari(la) “to where?’; Kerek minkiil “to where? Koryak miyka 
*where?', minkaje “to where?’, meygo ‘from where?’; Alyutor ma?annu 
(Palana miyko, meje) ‘where?’, maykat(ay) “to where?’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen ma? *where?', manke ‘to where?’, manx?al ‘from where?’. 
Fortescue 2005:177; Mudrak 1989b:101 *ma- ‘where’, 102 *miy ‘which’. 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *minkadi ‘how?’: Chukchi minkari “how?, 
what kind?’; Kerek miykii ‘how’; Koryak miykaje'how?, what kind?’; 
Alyutor maykat ‘how?’; Kamchadal / Itelmen (Sedanka) mank ‘how?’. 
Fortescue 2005:177. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *mzyin “what kind?’: 
Chukchi meyin used as the suppletive absolutive case form of mik(a)- 
*who?, someone’; Kerek marin ippa ‘which?’; Koryak meyin ‘what kind 
of?; Alyutor mayin ‘what kind of?’; Kamchadal / Itelmen min ‘what 
kind?’. Fortescue 2005:173. 

G. Proto-Eskimo (enclitic) *-mi “what about?’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik +mi ‘I 
wonder, how about?’; Central Alaskan Yupik ni ‘how about?, contrast’; 
Naukan Siberian Yupik #mi ‘...or other’ (with question words); Central 
Siberian Yupik +mi ‘how about?, contrast’; Sirenik +mi emphatic enclitic; 
Seward Peninsula Inuit (+)mi “why (not)?’; North Alaskan Inuit 
(Uummarmiut) +mi “what about?'; Greenlandic Inuit #mi “but, indeed, 
what about? (contrastive emphasis)’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:411. 


Sumerian interrogative stem *me- in: me-na-am ‘when?’, me-a *where?', me-sé 
*where to?'. 


Illié-Svity€é 1971--1984.11:66--68, no. 300, *mi ‘what?’; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:645— 647, no. 524; Greenberg 2000:229—231, no. 62; Hakola 2000:106, 
no. 452; Nafiqoff 2003:53—55 *mi; Assadian—Hakola 2003:85, no. 273; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1355, *mi *what?'; Fortescue 1998:155. 
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892. Proto-Nostratic first person singular *mi (~ *me) ‘I, me’, first person plural 
(inclusive) *ma (~ *ma) ‘we, us’: 


Note: In Afrasian and Dravidian, first person singular *mi and first person 
plural (inclusive) *ma have been mostly lost. For an overview of the personal 
pronouns in Afrasian, cf. Diakonoff 1988:70—79 and Lipinski 1997:297— 
311 (emphasis on Semitic); for Elamo-Dravidian, cf. McAlpin 1981:112— 
117; for Dravidian, cf. Krishnamurti 2003:244—253, Steever 1998a:21—23, 
and Zvelebil 1977:40—52. 


A. 


Afrasian: This stem appears only in Chadic as an independent pronoun: 
Hausa (pl.) maa ‘we’, (indirect object pl.) mand “us, to us, for us’, (pl.) 
muu ‘we, us, our’, (past tense subj. pl.) mun ‘we’, (continuous tense subj. 
pl.) munaa ‘we’, (indirect object sg.) mini ‘me, to me, for me’; Kotoko mi 
“we, us’; Mandara ma “we, us’; Musgu (sg.) mu ‘I, me’, (pl.) mi “we, us’; 
Bole mu ‘we, us’. It also serves as the basis of the first singular verbal 
suffix in part of Highland East Cushitic: cf. the perfect endings in Hadiyya: 
-ummo, Kambata: -oommi, and Sidamo: -ummo. In Burji and Gedeo / 
Darasa, on the other hand, the perfect suffixes are -anni and -enne 
respectively, which are based upon the first person stem *na. 
Proto-Dravidian first plural suffix *-m in: (a) first person plural exclusive 
*ya-m- (obl. *yd-m-) and (b) first person plural inclusive “7ia-m- (obl. 
*na-m(m)-): (a) Tamil yam ‘we’; Kota a'm ‘we’; Kannada am ‘we’; Telugu 
emu ‘we’; Kolami a:m ‘we’; Naikri am ‘we’; Parji am ‘we’; Gadba (Ollari) 
am ‘we’; Manda am ‘we’; Kurux em ‘we’; Malto ém ‘we’; etc. (cf. 
Burrow--Emeneau 1984:467—468, no. 5154); (b) Tamil nam ‘we’ 
(inclusive); Malayalam nam ‘we’ (inclusive); Kurux nam ‘we’ (inclusive); 
Malto nam ‘we’ (inclusive); etc. (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:322, no. 
3647). It also occurs as the first plural suffix in finite verbs: *-Vm > Tamil 
-mu, -mi first plural exclusive suffix, -amu first plural inclusive suffix; Kui 
-amu, -ami first plural exclusive suffix; Kuwi -amu, -omi first plural 
exclusive suffix; Kurux -m first plural exclusive suffix; Malto -im, -em, 
-om first plural exclusive suffix; Parji -am, -um, -om, -m first plural 
exclusive suffix; Kolami -um, -am, -m first plural exclusive suffix, -am 
first plural inclusive suffix; etc. Krishnamurti 2003:246—248 and 308— 
312. Finally, it is found in the alternative forms of the first plural exclusive 
pronoun in: Telugu (nom. pl.) mému ‘we’, (obl. pl.) mamm-, mā- ‘us’; 
Gondi (dial) (nom. pl) mamm-at, mā-t, mdm-at, mamm-ot, mamo-o, 
mar-at, mamm-a, ma-m ‘we’, (obl. pl.) mā- ‘us’; Konda (nom. pl.) map 
‘we’, (obl. pl.) mã- ‘us’; Kui (nom. pl.) mamu ‘we’, (obl. pl.) mā- ‘us’; 
Kuwi (nom. pl.) mamu ‘we’, (obl. pl.) ma- ‘us’; Pengo (obl. pl.) mayg-, 
ma- ‘us’. Krishnamurti 2003:247. 

Proto-Kartvelian *me-, *men- first person personal pronoun stem: 
Georgian me-, men-, mena- “UV, Mingrelian ma- ‘I’; Zan ma, man ‘T’; Svan 
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mi- ‘T’. It occurs in Georgian m- first person singular verb prefix (objective 
conjugation) and is also found in Svan as the first person personal formant 
(objective) m- (cf. Tuite 1997:23). Schmidt 1962:123 “me ‘T’; Klimov 
1964:132 *me(n) and 1998:119 *men 'T; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:223—224 *m- first person verb prefix, and 233—234 *me- ‘T; 
Fahnrich 2007:273 *m- and 284 *me-. 

Proto-Indo-European *me- used to form the oblique cases of the first 
person personal pronoun stem: Sanskrit (acc. sg.) mam, md, (gen. sg.) 
mama, me, (abl. sg.) mát, (dat. sg.) mahya(m), (loc. sg.) máyi, (inst. sg.) 
maya, (gen.-dat. sg.) me; Greek (acc. sg.) ué, ue, (gen.-abl. sg.) pov, ¿uoð, 
(gen. sg.) &peio (pev), (dat.-loc. sg.) Suot, éuiv, (gen.-dat. sg.) pot, Old 
Latin (acc.-abl. sg.) med, (gen. sg.) mei, mis, (dat. sg.) mihi; Old Irish mé, 
messe ‘T’, (acc. sg.) mé, messe, -m “me”, (gen. sg.) mo, mu; Gothic (acc. 
sg.) mik, (gen. sg.) meina, (dat. sg.) mis, (possessive) meins; Lithuanian 
(acc. sg.) mane, (gen. sg.) manés, mano, (dat. sg.) mánei, mi, (loc. sg.) 
manyje, (instr. sg.) manimi, (nom. pl.) més, (acc. pl.) mus, (gen. pl.) musi, 
(dat. pl.) mums; Old Church Slavic (acc. sg.) me, mene, (dat.-loc. sg.) 
mone, (dat. sg.) mi, (nom. pl.) my ‘we’; Hittite -mi, -mu; am-mu-uk, mi-is. 
Pokorny 1959:702 *me- ‘me’; Walde 1927--1932.11:236 *me-; Mann 
1984—1987:240 “eme, *me, *mene, *mne ‘me’, 240 *emeios (*emoios, 
*emos) “my, mine’, 738—739 “me (*me, “men, *mene, *mone, *mne) 
‘me’, 747 *meios (*maios) ‘my’, 786 *moi (enclitic) ‘to me’; Watkins 
1985:39 *me- and 2000:51 *me- oblique form of the personal pronoun of 
the first person singular; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:254--255 “me, 
*[m]eme, *m-mé and 1995.1:222 *me, *[m]eme, *m-mé; Brugmann 
1904:407—413; Meillet 1964:332—336; Szemerényi 1996:211—220; 
Fortson 2004:127—129; Beekes 1995:207—209 and 2010.1:416, Meier- 
Briigger 2003:225—227; Watkins 1998:67; Haudry 1979:61—63; Adrados 
1975.II:784— 813; Adrados—Bernabé—Mendoza 1995—1998.111:27—68; 
Schmitt-Brandt 1998:228—231; Buck 1933:216—221; Sihler 1995:369— 
382; Burrow 1973:263—269; Liebert 1957; Orél 2003:83 Proto-Germanic 
*meke, *mez, *mina. Proto-Indo-European (a) *-mi first person singular 
non-thematic primary ending, (b) *-m first person singular non-thematic 
secondary ending: Sanskrit (1st sg. primary) -mi, (1st sg. secondary) -m, 
(1st pl. primary active) -mas, (1st pl. primary middle, 1st pl. secondary 
perfect) -mahe, (1st pl. secondary active, 1st pl. secondary perfect) -ma, 
(1st pl. secondary middle) -mahi; Hittite (1st sg. primary mi-conjugation) 
-mi, (1st sg. secondary) -n (« *-m), (1st pl. active mi-conjugation, if the 
stem ends in -u-) -meni, -mani, (1st pl. preterite mi-conjugation, if the stem 
ends in -u-) -men; Greek (Homeric) (1st sg. active indicative athematic 
primary) -1, (1st sg. secondary) -v (< *-m), (1st pl. active indicative) -uev, 
(1st sg. middle indicative) -uat, (1st dual middle indicative) -pe8ov, (1st pl. 
middle indicative) -pe00 (-u£o00a); Latin (1st sg. primary and secondary) 
-m, (1st pl.) -mus; Gothic (1st pl. present indicative) -m, (1st pl. optative) 
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-ma; the 1st sg. primary ending *-mi is preserved in im ‘I am’; Old Church 
Slavic (1st sg. athematic) -mo, (1st pl.) -m». Brugmann 1904:407—413 
and 588—596; Meillet 1964:227—235 and 332—335; Beekes 1995:207— 
209 and 232—237; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:254--260, Szemerényi 
1996:211—218, 233—242, and 327—331; Meier-Brügger 2003:178— 
179; Fortson 2004:84—86; Watkins 1998:60; Clackson 2007:123—125. 
Note: According to Greenberg (2000:77—78), in Proto-Indo-European, 
this *-m was added to the nominative singular of the first person 
independent pronoun: *2e-g^ó--m, *?e-k’o+m T: Sanskrit ahám T; 
Avestan azam ‘T’; Greek 2y@(v) ‘T; etc. 

Proto-Uralic *mV first person independent personal pronoun stem — (a) 
first person singular: Finnish mind/minu- ‘T’; Lapp / Saami mon/müu- ‘T’; 
Mordvin mon ‘I’; Cheremis / Mari min, mdj(6) ‘T; Votyak / Udmurt mon 
‘TY; Zyrian / Komi me (acc. meno) ‘T’; Ostyak / Xanty md, mən- ‘T’; Yurak 
Samoyed / Nenets man ‘I’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan mannay ‘T; 
Yenisei Samoyed / Enets mod'i ‘T’; Selkup Samoyed man, mat ‘T’; 
Kamassian man ‘T’; (b) first person plural: Finnish me ‘we’; Lapp / Saami 
mi ‘we’; Mordvin min ‘we’; Cheremis / Mari md, me ‘we’; Votyak / 
Udmurt mi ‘we’; Zyrian / Komi mi ‘we’; Vogul / Mansi man ‘we’; Ostyak 
/ Xanty moy ‘we’; Hungarian mi ‘we’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets mana? 
‘we’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan meer ‘we’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets 
mod'i? ‘we’; Selkup Samoyed mee, mii ‘we’; Kamassian mi? ‘we’. Proto- 
Uralic first person personal/possessive suffix *-m(V): Finnish pala-m ‘I 
burn’; Lapp / Saami buola-m “I burn’; Mordvin vana-n ‘I see’; Cheremis / 
Mari wide-m ‘I lead’; Vogul / Mansi totegu-m ‘I bring’; Ostyak / Xanty 
teta-m ‘I eat’; Hungarian esze-m ‘I eat’; Kamassian nereel'e-m ‘I become 
afraid’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan mata?a-m ‘I cut’; Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets mada-m ‘I cut’. Collinder 1960:308—310, 1965:134—135, 141 
Common Uralic “mind ~ *myna ‘I’, and 1977:53, 54; Abondolo 
1998a:24--25, Rédei 1986—1988:294 *m¥ TV and 294—295 #my ‘we’; 
Décsy 1990:103 *me ‘T’ and *me ‘we’; Janhunen 1977b:86 “man. The first 
person independent pronouns in Yukaghir are: (Southern / Kolyma) (sg.) 
mat TV, (pl.) mit ‘we’, (Northern / Tundra) (sg.) met ‘I’, (pl.) mit ‘we’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:267 and 269—270. In Yukaghir, a suffix -m is found as a 
first person singular subject of the verb in its interrogative form. Nikolaeva 
2006:81. 

Proto-Altaic “bi first person singular independent pronoun (if from *mi) 
‘T: Proto-Tungus *bi ‘T’ > Manchu bi ‘I’; Evenki bi ‘I’; Lamut / Even bi 
‘T; Negidal bi ‘T’; Ulch bi ‘I’; Orok bi ‘T’; Nanay / Gold mi (dial. bi) ‘T’; 
Oroch bi ‘T’; Udihe bi ‘T’; Solon bi ‘I’. Proto-Mongolian *bi ‘P > Written 
Mongolian bi ‘T (gen. minu); Dagur bi ‘T’ (gen. mini), Monguor bu ‘T 
(gen. muni); Ordos bi ‘P’ (gen. mini); Khalkha bi ‘P (gen. miniy), Buriat bi 
‘T (gen. meni); Kalmyk bi ‘P (gen. ming), Moghol bi ‘T (gen. mini). 
Poppe 1955:209—219. Proto-Turkic *be- T > Old Turkic (Orkhon, 
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Yenisei, Old Uighur) ben ~ men ‘T; Karakhanide Turkic men ‘I’; Turkish 
ben T; Gagauz ben ‘T’; Azerbaijani man ‘T’; Turkmenian men ‘T’; Tatar 
min ‘T’; Bashkir min ‘T’; Karaim men ‘T’; Kazakh min ‘T’; Kirghiz men ‘T; 
Noghay men ‘I’; Uzbek men ‘T’; Uighur män ‘T’; Yakut min ‘T’; Chuvash 
e-ba ‘T’; Dolgan min ‘T’. Menges 1968b:119—120; Poppe 1960:116; Street 
1974:9 *bi ‘T; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:341—342 “bi fP. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:342) note: “An alternation *bi / *mi-ne- 
(sing.); *ba / *miu-n- (plur.) should be reconstructed”. In Turkic, *-m 
occurs as the first person singular personal marker of the subject in the 
verb and as possessive in the noun (cf. Dolgopolsky 1984:77). Similar 
suffixes are found in the Tungus languages — first person possessive 
suffixes: (sg.) *-m, (pl.) *-m plus plural marker (exclusive), with variation 
between m-, b-, and w- in the individual daughter languages (cf. Sinor 
1988:726). 

G. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *mur(i) ‘we’: Chukchi mu-ri ‘we’, mury-in 
‘our’; Kerek (pl.) majakku ‘we’, (dual) maaj ‘we two’; Koryak (dual) muji 
‘we two’, (pl.) muju ‘we’, mucy-in ‘our’; Alyutor (pl.) muruwwi ‘we’, 
(dual) muriy- ‘we two’; Kamchadal / Itelmen muza?n ‘we’, mizvin ‘our’. 
Fortescue 2005:179; Mudrak 1989b:102 *mur, *murx- ‘we’. Proto- 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan suffix *-m in the first person singular independent 
personal pronoun *ka-m ‘P’: Chukchi yam ‘T’ (in predication: -iyom ~ 
-eyam); Kerek umyu ‘T’; Koryak yammo ‘I’; Alyutor yamma (Palana 
yamme) ‘T’; Kamchadal / Itelmen kam(m)a ‘T’; kam(m)an ‘my’. Fortescue 
2005:146—147; Mudrak 1989b:109 *xam, *xamn- TV. 

H. Gilyak / Nivkh (Amur) first person pronoun: (dual) me-gi, (pl.) me-r 
(inclusive). Gruzdeva 1998:25—26. 

I.  Eskimo-Aleut: Eskimo: perhaps preserved in Sirenik maya ‘I’. In Aleut, 
*-m(V) is found in the affixed first person plural forms: (Central) -mas, 
(Eastern and Western) -man. 

J. Etruscan mi ‘I’, mini ‘me’. 


Sumerian (Emesal) ma(-e), me-a, me-e ‘I’. According to earlier theories, the 
first plural pronominal suffix was -me-, but Thomsen (1987:148) points out that 
-me- is used as a dative element only, in the meaning ‘for us’. She considers 
-me- to be a case element rather than a pronominal element. However, both its 
form and meaning indicate that -me- should be included here. The first plural 
possessive suffix is -me ‘our’. 


Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1I:52—56, no. 289, *md lst person pl. inclusive 
personal pronoun: ‘we, us’, II:63—66, no. 299, “mi Ist person sg. personal 
pronoun: ‘I, me’; Dolgopolsky 1984:85 *mi ‘I, me, my’ and 2008, no. 1354, 
*mi TV, no. 1354a, (pl.) *mi 2a ‘we’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:661—663, no. 
540; Nafiqoff 2003:40—41, 46 “mad (1st pl. inclusive), *mi (1st sg.), and 58— 
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62; Greenberg 2000:61—67, §1; Hakola 2000:104, no. 445, and 105, no. 450; 
Assadian—Hakola 2003:85, no. 274; Fortescue 1998:96—123. 


893. Proto-Nostratic root *mi?- (~ #me?-): 
(vb.) *mi?- ‘to cut’; 
(n.) *mi?-a ‘cutting instrument: knife’ (later also ‘sickle, scythe’) 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian m3 phonetic interpretation of the hieroglyph that 
represents a sickle, m? ‘sickle-shaped end of a sacred boat’ (nautical term), 
(obsolete) m3z ‘knife’. Hannig 1995:313 and 321; Erman—Grapow 
1926—1963.2:6 and 2:31; Gardiner 1957:567. Central Chadic: Bachama 
ma ‘to cut’; Logone miiyo ‘knife’. Jungraithmayr---Ibriszimow 1994.11:97. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *me?- (> *mé-) ‘to mow, to reap’: Greek apaw “to 
reap’, &untoc ‘harvest’; Old English mawan “to mow’, map ‘the act of 
mowing; hay-harvest’; Old Frisian méa ‘to mow’; Middle Low German 
mei(g)en “to mow’; Dutch maaien ‘to mow’; Old High German mden ‘to 
mow, to cut, to reap’ (New High German mdhen). Pokorny 1959:703 *me- 
‘to mow’; Walde 1927--1932.11:259 *me-; Mann 1984—1987:747 #meio 
(*maio) ‘to mow’; Watkins 1985:39 *me- (contracted from *mea-) and 
2000:52 *me- ‘to cut down grass or grain with a sickle or scythe’ (oldest 
form *2,me2,-, contracted to *a,mé-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:691 
*meH(i)- and 1995.1:597 *meH(i)- “(vb.) to ripen, to harvest; (n.) time of 
ripening harvest’; Mallory—Adams 1997:258 *h,meh,- ‘to mow’; Beekes 
1969:43 *h,meh,-/*h,emh,- and 2010.1:84 *h,meh,-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.::72; Frisk 1970—1973.1:88; Orél 2003:269 Proto-Germanic 
*meanan; Kroonen 2013:360 Proto-Germanic *mean- ‘to mow’; Onions 
1966:594; Klein 1971:479 *mé-, *ma- ‘to mow’; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:453—454; Kluge—Seebold 1989:455. Note: According to Puhvel 
(1984— .3:69--75), Hittite (gen. sg.) ha-me-es-ha-as “spring(-summer)” 
does not belong here. He cautiously supports Goetze's suggestion that it 
may originally have been a compound: “hant-wesha- ‘front-spring’, which 
was shortened to the attested form as follows: *han-wesha- > *hamwesha- 
> ham(m)esha-. Puhvel notes that a similar construction is found in Italian 
primavera ‘spring’. Though Kloekhorst (2008b:279—281) supports 
Sturtevant's proposal that Hittite ham(m)esha- “spring” is related to the 
forms listed above, the fact remains that spring is not the season during 
which crops are harvested, the use of the Sumerogram U.BAR, “harvest” 
notwithstanding. Rather, spring is the season during which crops are 
planted. Thus, it seems prudent to exclude Hittite ham(m)esha- here. 

C. Altaic: Proto-Tungus *mii- (« *müy-) ‘to cut” > Evenki mi- ‘to cut’; Lamut 
/ Even mi-ne- ‘to cut’; Negidal mi- ‘to cut’; Manchu mei-le- ‘to carve up, to 
dissect (a carcass), to cut off, to cut out’, mei-te- ‘to cut off, to cut in two, 
to excise’; Ulch pui- “to cut’; Orok mī- “to cut; Nanay / Gold mui- “to cut’; 
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Oroch mi- ‘to cut’; Udihe mi-ne- ‘to chop (with an axe)’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:949 *müjV ‘to cut, to tear’. 


Buck 1949:8.32 mow, reap. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:636—637, no. 516; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1358, *mU?z (probably *mu?e) ‘to cut, to reap’ (— ‘to 
mow’). 


894. Proto-Nostratic root *mig- (~ *meg-): 
(vb.) *mig- ‘to give’; 
(n.) *mig-a ‘gift’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *mag-an- ‘to deliver, to offer > Akkadian 
magannu ‘gift, present; Amorite mgn ‘to present, to donate’; Hebrew 
(piel.) miggén []32] “to deliver up, to deliver, to give’; Post-Biblical 
Hebrew maggan [312] “gift, present’; Phoenician mgn “to deliver, to offer’; 
Ugaritic mgn ‘to beseech (with gifts)’; Jewish Palestinian Aramaic maggan 
*(undeserved) gift, grace’; Arabic maggan ‘free, free of charge, gratuitous’ 
(Aramaic loan). Murtonen 1989:253; Klein 1987:316. The Semitic forms 
are usually taken to be loans from Sanskrit (cf. Murtonen 1989:253). 
However, O'Connor (1989:25—32) has persuasively argued against 
Sanskrit origin. 

B. Proto-Indo-European “meg?- ‘to give’: Sanskrit mamhate (< *me-mg^-) “to 
give, to grant, to bestow’, magha-h “gift, reward, bounty, wealth, power’; 
Avestan maga- ‘gift, grace’. Mayrhofer 1956--1980.11:537--538 and 
II:545—546. 

C. Proto-Uralic *mixe- ‘to give, to sell’: Finnish myy-, myó- ‘to sell’, myymi 
‘gifts of a bride to her parents-in-law’; Livonian miitim ‘gifts of a bride to 
the retinue of the bridegroom’; Lapp / Saami (Kola) miikka- ‘to sell’; 
Mordvin mije- ‘to sell’; (?) Votyak / Udmurt med- ‘wages, pay, reward for 
work, payment’; Vogul / Mansi maj-, mdj-, myyg- ‘to give’; Ostyak / 
Xanty ma-, maj- ‘to give’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets mi-/mis- ‘to give’; 
Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan miij- ‘to give’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets mis- 
‘to give’; Selkup Samoyed mi- ‘to deliver, to render, to return’; Kamassian 
mi- ‘to give, to deliver’. Collinder 1955:37 and 1977:56; Rédei 1986— 
1988:275 *miye-; Décsy 1990:103 *mingd “to give, to sell’; Sammallahti 
1988:538 *mexi- ‘to give, to sell’; Janhunen 1977b:94 *mi-. 


Buck 1949:11.21 give; 11.82 sell. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:636, no. 515; Hakola 
2000:111—112, no. 477; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1376, *migV ‘to make a 
present’. 


895. Proto-Nostratic root *mih- (~ *meh-): 
(vb.) *mih- ‘to measure, to mark off’; 
(n.) *mih-a “measure, measurement’ 
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A. Afrasian: Egyptian mh a linear measure: ‘cubit, forearm’; Coptic mahe 
[mage] ‘ell, cubit’. Erman--Grapow 1921:68 and 1926—1963.2:120; 
Hannig 1995:353; Gardiner 1957:569; Faulkner 1962:113; Cerny 1976:99; 
Vycichl 1983:129. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *miħh- [*mehh-] (> *me-) ‘to measure, to mark off’: 
Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) me-e-hu-ur, me-e-hur, me-hur ‘time’; Sanskrit 
mati-h ‘measure, accurate knowledge’, mati, mímāti ‘to measure, to mete 
out, to mark off; Latin metior ‘to measure’; Gothic mel ‘time’; Old 
Icelandic mal “measure, time, high time; meal’; Old English map 
“measure, degree, proportion’, mæl “measure, (appointed) time, occasion; 
time for eating, meal’; Old Frisian mel ‘time, mealtime’; Dutch maal ‘(n.) 
meal; (m.) time’; Old High German mal ‘time’ (New High German Mal 
‘time, occasion’, Mahl ‘meal’). Rix 1998a:381—382 *meh,- ‘to measure’; 
Pokorny 1959:703—704 *mé- “to measure, to mark off; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:237—238 “me-, Mann 1984—1987:748 *mel- ‘time, period, 
measure’, 762—763 *metis “measure, judgment’; Watkins 1985:39 *me- 
and 2000:51 *me- ‘to measure’ (contracted from earlier *mea,-); 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:172 *meá- and 1995.1:137, 1:148 *med- ‘to 
measure’; Mallory—Adams 1997:374 *meh,tis ‘measure’; Mayrhofer 
1956--1980.11:638, Ernout—Meillet 1979:401 *méti-; *mé-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965---1972.11:81---82 *me- ‘to measure’; *me-tis ‘measure’; De 
Vaan 2008:377; Orél 2003:269 Proto-Germanic *mélan I; Kroonen 
2013:362 Proto-Germanic *méla- “point in time’. 362 *mela- “measure, 
amount’, and 367 *mépi- ‘measure’; Feist 1939:353 *me-; Lehmann 
1986:250 *me- ‘to measure’; De Vries 1977:376 *me-; Onions 1966:565 
Common Germanic *mélaz, -am, from Proto-Indo-European *me-; Klein 
1971:452 *me-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:454 *me- and 456; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:455 *me- and 457; Puhvel 1984  .6:108—112 *meE»- > *me-; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:567---568. 

C. (?) Proto-Altaic (*miH-la- >) *mial"a- ‘(vb.) to measure; (n.) a measure’: 
Proto-Tungus *miali- ‘(vb.) to measure; (n.) a measure’ > Manchu miyali- 
(Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:922 write mali-) ‘to measure’, miyalin 
(Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:922 write malin) ‘a measure’, miyalikii 
*measurer, measure; powder measure (for guns)’; Jurchen mia-liay-ha ‘a 
measure (of weight)’; Nanay / Gold mialago ‘a measure (for powder)’. 
Proto-Mongolian *malu ‘vessel, basket (for grain)’ > Written Mongolian 
malu ‘large bottle, vase, jar; earthen jar with a narrow opening used for 
oil’; Kalmyk mal ‘vessel, basket (for grain)’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:922 *miala “(vb.) to measure; (n.) a measure’. 


Buck 1949:12.54 measure (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:550, no. 408. 


896. Proto-Nostratic root *mik’- (~ *mek’-): 
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(vb.) *mik’- ‘to exceed, to surpass, to be in excess, to grow, to increase, to 
swell, to expand’; 

(n.) *mik’-a ‘growth, excess, increase, abundance, fullness’; (adj.) ‘large, big, 
great, much’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *mak’- ‘to be great, strong, mighty, powerful’; 

(n.) *mak’-a ‘strength, power’; (adj.) ‘great, strong, powerful; much, many’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil miku (mikuv-, mikk-) “to exceed, to surpass, to be in 
excess, to grow, to increase, to swell, to crowd, to be great, to be excellent, 
to be superior, to remain, to be left over, to be superfluous, to be arrogant, 
to be self-conceited’, miku (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to augment, to make large, to excel, 
to surpass, to increase, to regard with pride’, miku ‘great’, mikuttu (mikutti-) 
‘to save, to spare, to leave over’, mikkatu ‘that which is abundant or 
excessive; that which is excellent, superior; that which remains over (as 
food after a meal); that which oversteps the limits; excess, transgression’, 
mikkavar, mikkar ‘great persons, superior persons, majority of persons, 
most people’, mikkon ‘great person’, mika, mikku ‘very much, abundantly’, 
mikka ‘great, much, superior, excellent’, mikutam ‘abundance, profusion, 
redundancy’, mikuti ‘much, abundance, fullness, satiety, crowd, excess, 
surplus, increase, remainder, excellence, arrogance’, mikavu ‘abundance’, 
mikal ‘being plentiful or abundant, greatness, victory’, mikunta ‘much, 
great, excessive, remaining’, mikai “(vb.) to increase, to swell, to be proud; 
(n.) abundance, excess, excellent thing, excellence, greatness, that which is 
unnecessary, that which is superfluous, that which remains or is left over, 
that which is extra, arrogance, evil deed, fault, defect, error’; Malayalam 
mikuka (mikk-) ‘to surpass, to abound, to be foremost’, mikekka ‘to exceed, 
to increase, to thrive, to prosper’, mikka ‘the greater part, the chief part’, 
mikavu ‘eminence, plenty, much’, mikakka, mikukka ‘to increase, to be 
foremost’; Kota mik- (miky-) ‘to be left over, to be saved from death’; Toda 
mik- (miky-) ‘to be left over, to remain’; Kannada mikku ‘(vb.) to grow 
abundant, to increase, to exceed, to remain over; (n.) excess, state of being 
more or above or other, remainder, rest’, migu (mikk-) ‘to grow great, to 
grow abundant or excessive, to exceed, to grow more or larger, to 
superabound, to be left as a remnant, to remain, to go beyond, to surpass’, 
migate ‘surplus, remnant, rest’, migil(u), migalu ‘greatness, muchness, 
abundance, excellence, superiority, superabundance, excess, remainder, 
rest’, mige ‘(n.) superabundance, excess; (adv.) so as to abound, 
abundantly, excessively, much’; Tulu migguni, mikkuni ‘to surpass, to 
exceed, to transgress, to remain, to be left’, mikka ‘left, remaining, other’, 
migute, migité “surplus, balance, remnant, profits’, migi, migilu, migu, 
miggi “surpassing, excelling’, migiluni ‘to excel, to surpass’; Telugu 
migulu ‘to remain, to be over and above, to be left as a remainder or 
residue, to be saved or laid by, to be left unspent, to survive, to pass, to 
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elapse, to be too late’, mikkilu ‘to increase, to exceed’, migul(u)cu, migulu 
‘remainder, rest, balance, remnants, leavings, residue, surplus, relic’, 
migilina ‘remaining, rest’, migula(n) ‘greatly, much, exceedingly’, 
mikkilivadu ‘one who is superior or better, a superior’, mikkili ‘great; 
greatly, very much, vastly, too much, extremely, more than proper’, 
mikkatamu, mikkutamu ‘much, excessive, extreme, great, strong, severe’; 
Naikn migil- “to be left over (Telugu loan) Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:430—431, no. 4838. 

Proto-Indo-European *mek’- ‘big, great, much’: Greek péyag, peyóAn, 
usya ‘(adj.) big, great, (adv.) very, much, exceedingly’; Armenian mec 
‘big, great’; Gothic mikils ‘great’; Old Icelandic mikill ‘great, tall’, mjök 
‘much, greatly; very’; Old English micel, mycel ‘big, much’ (Modern 
English dial. mickle, muckle); Old Saxon mikil ‘great, large’; Old High 
German michil, mihhil ‘great, large’; Tocharian A mak, B maka “much, 
many; (adv.) very much’; Hittite (nom. sg.) me-ek-ki-is (< *mek’-Hi-) 
*(adj.) much, many, numerous; (adv.) very’, (3rd sg. pres.) ma-ak-ki-e-es-zi 
(< *mak -Hi-) “to become great’. Pokorny 1959:708—709 *meg(h)- “big”: 
Walde 1927--1932.11:257--259 *meg(h)-; Mann 1984—1987:744 *me$- 
(*mag-) ‘great, big’; Watkins 1985:39—40 *meg- and 2000:52 *meg- 
‘great’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:782 *mek’H- and 1995.1:684 
*mek'H- ‘large’; Mallory—Adams 1997:344 “megh,- ‘large, great’; 
Chantraine 1968--1980.11:674--675 *mega,; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:189— 
190 *méga; Hofmann 1966:193 #meg(h)a, Boisacq 1950:617—618 Greek 
uéya < “mega, Beekes 2010.11:917--918 *meg-h,-; Kroonen 2013:361— 
362 Proto-Germanic *mekila- ‘large, great; much’; Orél 2003:265 Proto- 
Germanic *mekilaz, 265 *mekilin, 265 *mekiljanan, 265 *mekilojanan, 
265—266 *mekuz; Feist 1939:358—359 *meg- (*megh- in Indo-Iranian); 
Lehmann 1986:254—255 *meg-a-; De Vries 1977:386—387; Onions 
1966:574 and 594 *meg-; Klein 1971:463 *meg(h)-, *mag- and 479; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:283 *meg(h)-; Adams 1999:446—447; Puhvel 
1984— .6:119—124 *meg-A-; Melchert 1994a:76—77; Kloekhorst 
2008b:543—544 and 572—573 #megh,-, *megh>-(e)i-; Bomhard 2000:45 
Hittite me-ek-ki-i$ < *mek’- (traditional *meg-) + *-gi-; Kimball 1999:282 
Hittite me-ek-ki-i5 < *megh,i- and 407; Sturtevant 1951:33, 860, Indo- 
Hittite *mog-; Wodtko—lIrslinger— Schneider 2008:468—478 *meg-. 
Note: According to Adams (1999:446—447), two separate stems must be 
reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European: *megh,- and *mag-. 
[Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *mak- ‘many’ > Chukchi na-mka- 
qin ‘many’, mak-et- “to increase (intr.)’, ra-mk-ew- ‘to increase (tr.)’; 
Kerek na-mka-Xi ‘many’, maka-y ‘more’, mak-at- ‘to increase’; Koryak na- 
mka-qin ‘many’, mak-at- ‘to increase (intr.)’, jamk-av- ‘to increase (tr.)’; 
Alyutor na-mka-qin ‘many’, mak-at- “to increase (intr.)’. Fortescue 
2005:181.] Either here or with Proto-Nostratic *mak’- (~ *mak’-) ‘great, 
strong, mighty, powerful’. 
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Buck 1949:12.55 large, big (great). Bomhard—Kerns 1984:667—668, no. 546; 
Caldwell 1913:602. 


897. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *min-a ‘(a kind of) fish’: 


A. Proto-Dravidian *minH- > *min- ‘fish’: Tamil min ‘fish’; Malayalam min 
‘fish’; Kota mi-n ‘fish’; Toda mi-n ‘fish’; Kannada min ‘fish’; Kodagu 
mi-ni ‘fish’; Tulu miny ‘fish’; Telugu minu ‘fish’; Parji mini ‘fish’; Gadba 
(Ollari) min ‘fish’; Gondi min ‘fish’; Konda min ‘fish’; Pengo min ‘fish’; 
Manda min ‘fish’; Kui minu ‘fish’; Kuwi minu ‘fish’; Malto minu ‘fish’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:436, no. 4885; Krishnamurti 2003:13 #min ‘fish’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *mpH-i- ‘(a kind of) fish’: Greek paívn “a small sea- 
fish, which was salted’, poig ‘a sprat’; Old English myne, *mynwe 
‘minnow’; Old High German muniwa ‘minnow’ (New High German 
Minne); Lithuanian menke (< *menH-) ‘cod’; Russian men' [Men] (< 
*monb) “burbot, eelpout’. Pokorny 1959:731 *m,ni- ‘name of fish’; Walde 
1927--1932.11:267--268 *m,ni-; Mann 1984—1987:779 *mnis, *mniua; 
Watkins 1985:41 *men-i- (under *men-) and 2000:54 *men-i- ‘a small 
fish’ (under *men- ‘small, isolated’); Mallory—Adams 1997:205 *mnh,- 
‘minnow; small fish’; Boisacq 1950:600; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:658; 
Frisk 1970--1973.11:160, Hofmann 1966:187 Greek paivn < “m,nia, 
Beekes 2010.11:892 (no etymology); Kroonen 2013:376 Proto-Germanic 
*muniwon- ‘minnow’; Hoad 1986:294; Onions 1966:578; Klein 1971:467; 
Skeat 1898:369; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:494 Proto-Germanic *muniwa; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:492—493 Pre-German *muniwo; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:436; Smoczynski 2007.1:388. 

C. (2) Eskimo: Proto-Inuit *mannariag “a kind of trout > Western Canadian 
Inuit (Copper, Netsilik) migginiaq (for minyiriaq ?) ‘a kind of trout’, 
(Baker Lake) miyiriag “fish that goes for bait (?)’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
(Iglulik) migginiaq “jumping one (trout), (Labrador) miniriag “a small 
fish’; Greenlandic Inuit (East Greenlandic) miginiaq ‘capelin’ (shaman’s 
word). Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:200. 


Dolgopolsky 1998:62, no. 75, *mEn/ni ‘(a kind of) fish’ and 2008, no. 1432, 
*mVni ‘fish’; Bomhard 1999a:61 *min-H- ‘(a kind of) fish’; Blazek 2002:184, 
no. 69. 


898. Proto-Nostratic root *mir- (~ *mer-): 
(vb.) *mir- ‘to stab, to pierce, to wound, to cause pain’; 
(n.) *mir-a ‘wound, pain’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil mirai ‘(vb.) to oppress, to harass; to suffer, to be 
afflicted; (n.) fear, trouble, torment’; Malayalam mira ‘excitement, fear’; 
Telugu merumu ‘to pierce, to stab’, meramu “to cause pain or 
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mortification, to rankle; to pierce, to stab’, meramera ‘rankling, fear, 
misery’, merameram-anu, merameral-adu “to rankle’; (?) Malto mergtre 
‘to act furiously’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:435, no. 4875. 

Proto-Altaic *miore- ‘to hurt, to damage, to wound’: Proto-Tungus *mur- 
dul- ‘to slaughter (a deer); to peel (bark)’ > Evenki murdul- ‘to slaughter (a 
deer)’, murdune- ‘to peel (bark)’. Proto-Mongolian *mer- ‘a wound; 
(expression for) a painful sensation’ > Middle Mongolian mer ‘wound’; 
Written Mongolian mer ‘wound’, mere- ‘to gnaw, to chew’; Khalkha mer 
‘(expression for) a painful sensation’, mere- ‘to gnaw at something’; Buriat 
mere- ‘to gnaw at something’; Kalmyk mer ‘(expression for) a painful 
sensation’, mer- ‘to gnaw at something’. Proto-Turkic *bert- ‘to break, to 
damage, to wound’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) bert- ‘to break, to damage, 
to wound’; Karakhanide Turkic bert- ‘to break, to damage, to wound’; 
Turkish bert- ‘to break, to damage, to wound’; Gagauz bert- ‘to break, to 
damage, to wound’; Azerbaijani pdrt- ‘to break, to damage, to wound’; 
Turkmenian berti- ‘to break, to damage, to wound’; Tatar birt- ‘to break, to 
damage, to wound’; Bashkir birt- ‘to break, to damage, to wound’; Kirghiz 
bertik ‘contortion’; Khakas pirtak ‘mutilation’; Kazakh mertik ‘contortion’; 
Noghay mertik ‘contortion’; Tuva bertik ‘mutilation’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:929 *miore ‘to hurt, to damage, to wound’. 


Buck 1949:4.85 wound (sb.); 11.28 harm, injure, damage (vb.). 


899. Proto-Nostratic root *mol-: 
(vb.) *mol- ‘to rub’ (> ‘to rub into, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to 


polish, to wipe; to wear out, to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, 
weary’); 


(n.) *mol-a ‘crumb, piece, morsel; mortar’; (adj.) ‘crushed, ground, worn out 


or down’ 


Note also: 
(vb.) *mel- ‘to rub’ (> ‘to rub into, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to 


polish, to wipe; to wear out, to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, 
weary’); 


(n.) *mel-a ‘smoothness, softness; weakness’; (adj.) ‘smooth, soft, tender, 


weak, worn out, tired, weary’ 


A. Afrasian: East Chadic: Kwang móoldó, mó:ro ‘grinding stone’; Sokoro 


B. 


(Lower) modo ‘grinding stone’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.11:173. 

[Proto-Indo-European *mol-/*m]- (secondary e-grade form: *mel-) ‘to rub 
into, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to polish, to wipe; to wear out, 
to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, weary': Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) 
ma-al-la-i ‘to crush, to grind’, (reduplicated) me-ma-al ‘meal’; Sanskrit 
mrnáti, mrnáti “to crush, to grind’, mrdnáti, márdati, márdate “to rub, to 
stroke, to wipe, to rub into; to press, to squeeze, to crush, to pound’, 
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mrdu-h “soft, delicate, tender, pliant, mild, gentle, weak, feeble’, mrksdti 
‘to rub, to curry, to stroke’, mrjáti, mrjáte ‘to wipe, to rub, to cleanse, to 
polish, to clean, to purify, to embellish, to adorn, to make smooth, to 
stroke’, mrstá-h ‘washed, cleansed, polished, clean, pure, smeared, 
besmeared with’, mláyati ‘to wither, to fade’; Greek ApaASIVO “to soften”, 
apaaog “soft, weak, feeble’, yuharoc ‘soft’, yalasow “to make soft’, uban 
“mill, handmill’, uóXog ‘millstone’; Albanian mjel “meal, flour’; Armenian 
malem “to crush’, (reduplicated) mlmlem ‘to rub’; Umbrian maletu 
‘crushed, ground’; Latin molo ‘to grind’, mollis ‘soft, tender, pliant, supple, 
flexible, yielding’, mola ‘millstone’, molina, molinum ‘a mill’; Old Irish 
melim “to grind’; Breton meil ‘mill’; Welsh melin “mill” (< Latin molina); 
Gothic malan ‘to grind’, mildiba *mildness, kindness’, ga-malwjan ‘to 
grind up, to crush’, malma ‘sand’, mulda ‘dust’; Old Icelandic mala ‘to 
grind’, meldr ‘grinding; flour’, melr ‘sand-bank, gravel-bank’, mildi 
‘kindness, mercy, grace’, mildr ‘mild, gentle, gracious; munificent, 
liberal’, mola ‘to crush, to break into small pieces’, moli ‘small piece, 
crumb’, molna ‘to crumble into dust’, mjöl ‘meal, flour’, mylna ‘mill’ (< 
Latin molina), melva (melda) ‘to crush, to pound’; Swedish mala ‘to 
grind’; Old English melu “meal, flour’, milde “gentle, mild; merciful, kind’, 
mildian ‘to become mild’, milts, milds ‘kindness, mercy’, molde ‘earth, 
soil, dust; ground, country, world’, molsnian ‘to molder, to decay’, mylen 
‘mill’ (< Latin molina); Old Frisian mele ‘flour, meal’, milde ‘mild, 
gentle’; Old Saxon malan ‘to grind’, melo ‘flour, meal’, mildi ‘mild, soft, 
gentle’; Old High German malan ‘to grind, to mill, to crush, to pulverize’ 
(New High German mahlen), melo “flour, meal’ (New High German 
Mehl), milti, milte “mild, soft, mellow, gentle’ (New High German mild); 
Lithuanian mali, málti “to grind’; Old Church Slavic meljo, mléti ‘to 
grind’; Tocharian A malyw-, B mely- ‘to crush, to squeeze, to lay waste’, B 
mál- ‘to crush, to repress, to oppress’, B mállarske ‘pressing’ (?) or ‘pliant’ 
(?), B malle “ground-down, dull’, B mallaliie ‘crushing’. Rix 1998a:387 
*meld- ‘to become weak, soft, mild, gentle, tender’, 388—389 *melh,- ‘to 
rub, to crush, to grind’, 390 *melh;u- ‘to rub, to crush, to grind’; Pokorny 
1959:716—719 *mel- “to crush, to grind’; Walde 1927—1932.11:284—291 
*mel-; Mann 1984—1987:728 *malo, -ið (variant of type “mJo, -ið “to 
grind, to mill’), 749 *meldo, -ið “to crush, to destroy’, 749 *meldhos “soft, 
tender’, 750 *meleuos (*melauos, *meluos ‘soft, effete, silly’, 750 
*meleuos, -à (*melauo-) “millings, flour’, 751—752 *melk- (*molk-, 
*m]k-) ‘soft, limp’, 752 *melmos, -à ‘soft; soft matter, mud, pug, pugging, 
puddle’, 752 *melo, -ið “to grind, to crush’, 753 *meluos “soft, sweet’, 753 
*memal- (*mimal-, *mel-mel-), 773 *mlétos ‘crushed, pulped’, 773 *mjd- 
“crush, pulp, powder’, 773—774 *mldos, -is, -us (*mldulos) ‘soft, pappy, 
pulpy, powdery, weak, tender’, 774 #m[dsna (-os, -om) “powder, dust, fine 
loam’, 774 *mjdhos (*maldh-) ‘young, immature, silly’, 775—776 *m]k- 
(variants: *mjks-, *m]sk-) ‘soft, mild, silly’, 776 *mjm- ‘powder; powdery, 
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crumbly; to crumble, to decompose’, 776—777 *mlo, -io ‘to grind, to 
crush’, 777 *mjs-, *mlsko ‘to crumble, to decay’, 777 *mltos (*mlt-) 
“ground, crushed, powder’, 777—778 *mluo “to crush, to shatter’, 791— 
792 *moldis, -os, -us ‘soft, sweet, slow, gentle, silly’, 792—793 *molks- 
(*molsk-, *molks-) ‘limp, soft’, 793 “moluio “to beat, to crush’ (a 
Germanic variant), 815 *mulio ‘to grind, to crush’, 816 *mulos, -à, -iom, 
-is ‘grinding, milling; grindstone, millstone’; Watkins 1985:40 *mel- 
‘soft’, 40—41 *mela- (also *mel-) ‘to crush, to grind’ and 2000:53 *mel- 
“soft”, 53—54 *mela- (also *mel-) “to crush, to grind’, with derivatives 
referring to various ground or crumbling substances (such as flour) and to 
instruments for grinding or crushing (such as millstones) (oldest form 
*mela,-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:692--693 *mel- and 1995.1:190, 
I:200, 1:567—568, 1:598—599 *mel- ‘to crush, to divide; to thresh; to 
grind; to grate’; Mallory—Adams 1997:247 *melh;- ‘to grind’; Puhvel 
1984— .6:21--25 and 6:140—141; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:670—671, 
1I:672—673, 11:676, 11:676---677, 11:698—699; Boisacq 1950:49, 604, and 
649—650; Frisk 1970--1973.1:84, 1:85, 11:165--166, and II:268—270; 
Hofmann 1966:14, 188, and 207; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:69, 1:70, 11:661 
Greek poraKds ‘soft? < “#mela,k-, and I1:721 *mel-, *mel-2,-, *mol-2,-, 
*ml-a,-; Beekes 2010.1:80--81 and II:896 *mlh,-k-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965--1972.11:104--106 *mel- (*mela*-); Ernout--Meillet 1979:410— 
411 Latin mollis < *moldwis and 411 *mola-/*mela-/*m^?la-; De Vaan 
2008:386 and 286—387; Orél 2003:257 Proto-Germanic *malanan, 257 
*maldriz ~ *maldran, 258 *malmaz ~ *malmon, 258—259 *malwjanan, 
266 *meldibo, 266 *meldjaz, 266 *meldin, 267 *melmaz, 267 *meltanan, 
267 *melwan, 275 *muldo(n), 275 *muljanan; Kroonen 2013:351 Proto- 
Germanic *malan- ‘to grind’, 351 *malta- ‘soft; gone bad (?)’, 351—352 
*maltjan- ‘to make dissolve’, 352 *malwjan- “to crush, to pound’, 362— 
363 *melda- ‘pleasant, mild’, 363 *meltan- ‘to dissolve, to be digested’, 
365 *melwa- “meal, flour’, 374—375 *multojan- ‘to become soft’, and 375 
*mulwen- ‘to soften’; Feist 1939:192, 342, 343, 359, and 366; Lehmann 
1986:144—145, 242—243, 243, 255, and 260; De Vries 1977:377, 383, 
387, 390, 392, 397—398, and 400; Onions 1966:564— 565, 576, and 593; 
Klein 1971:452, 464—465, and 471; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:454 *mel-, 471, 
and 478—479; Kluge—Seebold 1989:455, 470, and 479; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:403—404; Derksen 2008:307 *melH- and 2015:302—303 *melH-; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:547—548; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:482— 
485 *meld-.] Note: The Indo-European forms are phonologically 
ambiguous. They either belong here or with Proto-Nostratic *mel- ‘to rub’ 
(> ‘to rub into, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to polish, to wipe; 
to wear out, to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, weary’). 

Proto-Uralic *mols- “to grind, to crush, to break, to smash’: Lapp / Saami 
moallo/moalo- ‘crumb, little bit, piece, morsel’, moallaná- ‘to crumble 
away, to turn into nothing but crumbs (intr.)’, molláná-, smolláná- ‘to 
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crumble away’; Lapp / Saami (Northern) moallo, smollo (attr.) ‘crumbled 
to pieces, pulverized’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets malz- “to break, to 
smash’, malu? ‘fracture’, mal'ma ‘broken pieces, fragments’. Collinder 
1955:35 and 1960:407 #mol3, Joki 1973:285; Rédei 1986—1988:278— 
279 *mols-; Décsy 1990:103 [*mola] ‘piece; to break’; Janhunen 1977b:86 
*mals-. (?) Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) molde- “to rot, to be spoiled 
(intr.)’, molyul ‘pus’, molyite- ‘to let rot, to spoil’, moldend'e ‘rotten skin 
from which a chamois ornament is made’. Nikolaeva 2006:272. 

D. Proto-Altaic *mole- ‘to rub, to crush, to grind, to wear out; to become worn 
out, weak, tired, weary’: Proto-Tungus *mul- ‘(vb.) to fall ill; (adj.) weak, 
tired’ > Evenki mul- ‘to fall ill’, multe “weak, tired’. Proto-Turkic “biil- ‘to 
be destroyed, ruined; to destroy’ > Old Kipchak bül- ‘to remove, to fire’; 
Karaim bül- ‘to be destroyed, ruined’; Tatar böl- ‘to be destroyed, ruined’; 
Bashkir bol- “to be destroyed, ruined’; Kazakh bülin- ‘to be destroyed, 
ruined”, biildir- ‘to destroy’; Kirghiz bülün- ‘to be alarmed’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:941—942 *mole ‘sick, weak’. 

E. (?) Eskimo: Proto-Yupik *mulya- ‘to be careful or gentle (with)’ > Alutiiq 
Alaskan Yupik (Kenai Peninsula) u/ya(yuy)-, (Kodiak) ugla(yuy)- ‘to be 
careful or gentle’; Central Alaskan Yupik mulyaka- ‘to be careful or gentle 
(with)’, mulnaita- ‘to be careless or reckless’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:203. 


Buck 1949:4.91 tired, weary; 5.56 grind; 9.31 rub; 15.75 soft; 15.77 smooth. 
Brunner 1969:20, no. 10; Caldwell 1913:603— 604; Greenberg 2002:84—85, 
no. 186; Möller 1911:161—162; Illic-Svityé 1971—1984.11:69—70, no. 302, 
*moLA ‘to smash’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:637— 639, no. 518; Dolgopolsky 
1998:55--56, no. 63, *mol/IV “to pound, to gnaw, to smash to pieces’ and 
2008, no. 1404, *molV (or *molhV ??) ‘to pound, to gnaw/smash into pieces’. 


900. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mor-a ‘any body of water: sea, lake, flood, stream, pool, 
cistern, reservoir, basin, canal, channel’: 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian mr 'any body of water: lake, pool, cistern, reservoir, 
flood, stream, basin, canal, channel’. Gardiner 1957:569; Erman—Grapow 
1921:66 and 1926—1963.2:96, 2:97; Hannig 1995:345; Faulkner 1962: 
111. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:384, no. 1774, *mir- ‘river’; Ehret 1995:310, 
no. 595, *mur- ‘to flow’.] 

B. Kartvelian: Mingrelian mere 'lake'. Assuming development from *mori 
‘lake’ (cf. Schmidt 1962:37: “Zan e [« o under the influence of an i in the 
following syllable]”), as in Old English mere ‘lake, pool, cistern; sea’ (< 
Common Germanic *mari- « Proto-Indo-European *mar-i- or *mor-i- ‘any 
body of water: sea, lake, swamp, marsh’). 

C. [Proto-Indo-European *mar-i- or *mor-i- ‘any body of water: sea, lake, 
swamp, marsh’: Latin mare ‘sea’; Old Irish muir ‘sea’; Gothic marei ‘sea’, 
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mari- in mari-saiws ‘lake’; Old Icelandic marr ‘sea’; Old English mere 
‘lake, pool, cistern; sea’; Old Saxon meri ‘sea’; Dutch meer ‘lake, pool’; 
Old High German mari, meri ‘sea’ (New High German Meer); Lithuanian 
máré ‘sea’; Old Prussian mary ‘lagoon, bay’; Old Church Slavic morje 
‘sea’; Russian more [mope] ‘sea’; Hittite marmar(r)a-, °°mammarra- 
‘waterlogged woodland, overgrown swamp, wetland, slough, moor, 
marsh’. Derivative in: Proto-Germanic *mar-isk- ‘marsh’ > Old English 
mersc, merisc ‘marsh’; Middle Low German mersch, marsch ‘marsh’; 
Middle Dutch mersch(e) ‘marsh’ (Dutch marsk); New High German 
Marsch “fen(land), alluvial land’. Pokorny 1959:748 *mori-, *mori- ‘sea’; 
Walde 1927--1932.11:234--235 “mari, Mann 1984—1987:732—733 
“mari, -ia ‘sea’; Watkins 1985:43 *mori- and 2000:56 *mori- “body of 
water; lake (?), sea (?)’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:943 *mor(i)- and 
1995.1:580 *mor-/*mar- “sea”, Benveniste 1935:76 *már-, *máry-, *móry-, 
*mor-éi-; Mallory—Adams 1997:503—504 *mori ‘sea’; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:387; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1::38—39 *mari; De Vaan 
2008:365; Orél 2003:261 Proto-Germanic *mariskaz, 261 *mariz; Kroonen 
2013:354 Proto-Germanic *mari- ‘lake, sea’; Feist 1939:346 *mari (or 
*mori ?) and 347; Lehmann 1986:245 *már-y- or *mór-y-n; De Vries 
1977:379—380; Onions 1966:557 West Germanic *marisk- and 570 
*mori-, *mari-; Klein 1971:447 Germanic *mari- ‘sea’ and 458; Vercoullie 
1898:185; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:463—464 and 470 Common Germanic 
*mari- ‘sea’; Kluge—Seebold 1989:463 and 470 “mari, Derksen 2008: 
325; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:409—420; Puhvel 1984— .6:79—80.] Note: 
The Indo-European terms are phonologically ambiguous. They may belong 
here or with Proto-Nostratic *mar- (~ *mar-) ‘marsh, swamp’. 

D. Proto-Altaic *miüri ‘any body of water: river, lake, sea’: Proto-Mongolian 
“moren “river, lake’ > Written Mongolian moren ‘large river or lake’; 
Khalkha moron ‘large river which empties into a lake or sea; lake’; Buriat 
miire(n) ‘river’; Kalmyk mórn ‘river’; Ordos moron ‘river’; Dagur mure, 
mur ‘river’; Shira-Yughur meren, merem ‘river’; Dongxiang moren, moran 
‘river’; Monguor muron ‘river’. Poppe 1955:49. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak (2003:935—936 “#miiri *water') compare the above forms with 
possible Tungus, Japanese, and Korean cognates. However, Dolgopolsky 
(2008, no. 1382) 1s probably correct in rejecting the comparison of the 
Tungus forms with those cited here. 


Buck 1949:1.32 sea; 1.33 lake. Illié-Svityé 1971--1984.11:60--61, no. 294, 
*márá ‘damp; moisture’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:653, no. 530; Dolgopolsky 
1998:25—26, no. 14, *moRE ‘water body’ and 2008, no. 1461, *moRE (= 
*moRi ?) ‘body of water’. 


901. Proto-Nostratic *muk’- (~ *mok’-): 
(vb.) *muk’- “to strain, to make great efforts’; 
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(n.) *muk’-a ‘straining (as a woman in labor or as when defecating), effort; 
fatigue, suffering’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Akkadian mukku ‘to weary, to tire, to wane’, mukku 
“weakened, weary’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil mukku (mukki-) ‘to strain (as a woman in travail), to 
make great efforts’, mukkal, mukku ‘straining (as in travail), great effort’; 
Malayalam mukkuka ‘to strain, to grunt, to make an effort (as in travail or 
when easing nature)’, mukkal, mukkam ‘straining, etc.’, mikkuka * to press, 
to strain at stool’; Toda muk- (muky-) ‘to grunt while defecating when 
constipated, to hesitate’; Kota muk- (muky-) ‘to strain to deliver child, to 
make a strenuous effort’, muk ‘the act of straining, great effort’; Kannada 
mukkiri, mukkare ‘to strain, to make violent efforts in pain, etc.’; Tulu 
mukkuruni ‘to snort, to grunt, to growl’, mukkuru ‘snorting, grunting, 
growling’, bukku ‘to strain’; Telugu mukku ‘to strain, to exert with a strain 
or strenuously, to grunt, to groan, to grumble’; Pengo mük- ‘to lift with 
effort’. Burrow—Emeneau 1964:438, no. 4896(a). 

C. Indo-European: Greek poyoc (< *mok’-) ‘toil, trouble; distress, difficulty’, 
uoyéo “to toil, to suffer; to suffer pain, to be distressed; to labor at’, uoyoo- 
iókog “helping women in hard childbirth’, yoyepoc ‘(of persons) toiling, 
wretched; (of things) toilsome, grievous’, uoyic ‘with toil and pain’. Mann 
1984—1987:785—786 *mog- (#mogal-, *mogar-) ‘toil, hardship; hard, 
difficult’; Boisacq 1950:642; Frisk 1970—1973.II:247—248; Chantraine 
1968—1980.II:707—708; Hofmann 1966:204; Beekes 2010.11:960—961 
(pe-Greek); Prellwitz 1905:297. Note: Not related to Lithuanian (dialectal) 
smagus ‘heavy to carry or pull’; Latvian smags, smagrs ‘heavy, weighty’. 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.11:837—838. 


Buck 1949:9.13 work, labor, toil (vb., intr.); 9.97 difficult. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:672, no. 551. 


902. Proto-Nostratic root *mun- (— *mon-): 
(vb.) *mun- ‘to protrude, to stand out; to jut out; to be first, foremost, in front 
of; 
(n.) *mun-a ‘topmost or most prominent part, highest or farthest point’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian mnw ‘mountain chain, mountain range’, mnw 
‘monument, obelisk’, mn-ty ‘the two mountains (that is, the two mountain 
ranges on the east and west sides of the Nile)’. Hannig 1995:338; Faulkner 
1962:108; Erman—Grapow 1921:64 and 1926—1963.2:69, 2:71; Gardiner 
1957:568. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil mun ‘in front, previous, prior; antiquity, eminence’, 
munnam ‘in front’, munpu ‘former time, front, antiquity; bodily strength, 
greatness; before, in front of, formerly’, munpan ‘powerful man, leader, 
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master’, munr-il ‘front of a house, space’, munnar ‘before, in advance, in 
front of, in former times’, munnu (munni-) ‘to meet, to reach, to join, to 
precede’, munai ‘front, face, superiority, eminence, point, sharpened end, 
edge, cape, headland’, munnor ‘predecessors, ancestors, the ancients, chief 
ministers’, munatu ‘that which is in front, that which is earlier’, munaifiar 
‘commander of an army’, munti ‘front, outer edge of cloth, some time 
before’, muntu (munti-) ‘(vb.) to come in front, to advance, to meet, to be 
prior in time or place, to take precedence, to take the lead, to be first, to 
surpass, to excel, to be old, to be long lasting; (n.) antiquity, priority, 
beginning’, muntai ‘antiquity, the past, former time; ancestor; in front of’; 
Malayalam mun, munnam “priority in space and time, first, former; before’, 
munnamé ‘before’, munnar ‘forepart of animals’, munnal ‘presence’, 
munnil, munné ‘before’, munni ‘cape, headland’, munnéyavan, munnévan 
‘the former’, munti ‘the edge, skirt of cloth’, muntuka ‘to overtake’, 
mumpu ‘the front, presence’, mumpan ‘the foremost, principal’, mumpinal 
‘formerly’, mumpil ‘in front, mumpé ‘before’, muna ‘a sharp point, 
sharpness, promontory’, munakka ‘to go before’, munampu ‘headland, tip’; 
Kota mun-, mu- ‘front, fore’, mon ‘point’, mund, mind ‘previous time, state 
of being before in space’, mund- (mundy-), mind- (mindy-) ‘to go in front, 
to act first’, munga'r ‘forward, in front, early’; Toda mun “in front; former’, 
min ‘sharp point, top of hill’, minp ‘sharp end of horn’; Kannada mun 
(mum), munnu ‘that which is before, in front of, preceding in space; that 
which is preceding in time; that which is towards a place’, muficu ‘(vb.) to 
be or go before or first, to precede, to outgo, to go beyond, to exceed, to 
outdo, to surpass, to excel; (n.) state of preceding or being before in time or 
position, state of being previous or prior, former time’, muricita “state of 
being before in time, previous or prior, beforehand’, murica “a man in the 
front, chief, leader’, muñce ‘in advance, in the first place, previously, 
formerly, first, beforehand, before, earlier than’, muntu, munda, mundu 
‘the front part or side, front, state of being in front of anything that is 
behind, state of being advanced in position, that of being first, state of 
being before or previous, state of being future’, mundu ‘to precede’, mone 
“point, extremity, end; sharpness; state of being before’, munna, munnam, 
munnal ‘the front; in front, before, formerly, previously; first, prior to, 
preceding; following, henceforth’, munne ‘even the front, etc.’, mumbu 
‘forepart, front, the direction of the front, state of being previous’; Tulu 
mundana “priority, first, prior; future’, munderiyuni, munderuni, 
mundersuni ‘to advance, to march, to continue, to carry on’, mundé 
“before, in front’, munni ‘tip, lappet’, muné, munne, monè, monè “point, 
end, extremity’; Kodagu mina ‘in front, further’, mumba-ra “the fore’, 
mumbi ‘predominance’, mone ‘sharp point’, mund- (mundi-) ‘to go ahead’; 
Telugu muni ‘first, former, previous, front’, munimungali ‘the very front’, 
munucu ‘to go or appear before’, muncu ‘to increase, to excel’, mungali 
‘front, foremost’, munupati ‘former, previous’, munupu ‘the past, a former 
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period in time; formerly, of old, previously’, munumu ‘the front or 
vanguard of an army’, munumunu, munumunnu ‘first of all, in the very 
beginning’, munnu ‘former period of time; formerly, first’, mundata(n) ‘in 
front, before’, mundati ‘first, former, prior; front’, mundara ‘the front, 
former or past time; in front, before, first; in the last instance, previously, 
formerly; hereafter, in the future’, mundu ‘the front, state of being first or 
early; priority, past time, the past; first, front, earlier, prior, previous; (adv.) 
first, early, to begin with, in former times’, mona ‘point, extremity, tip, in 
front’; Naikri mund ‘before’; Parji munni ‘before’, mundi “in front’, 
munnited ‘first, the one in front’, mundel ‘in front, before’, mona ‘tip, 
point’; Gadba (Salur) mundel, mundel ‘the front’; Gondi munné ‘before, in 
front, next year’, munne ‘in front of, previously’, munné, mune ‘before, in 
front of”, mine ‘ahead’, munneval ‘leader’; Konda muygal, mundala “in 
front’; Kuwi munu “point (of needle, etc.)’; Kurux munddh, mund “first, 
ahead of, previous to, before that time, ago’, munja ‘the extremity, 
beginning, head point, end’; Brahui mon ‘front’, moni ‘being in front’; 
Malto mundi ‘formerly, in ancient times’, mundoti ‘ancient’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:452—453, no. 5020(a); Krishnamurti 2003:392 *mun 
‘prior, before, front’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *mon-/*my- (secondary e-grade form: *men-) ‘(vb.) 
to protrude, to stand out, to jut out; (n.) highest or farthest point, topmost or 
most protuberant part’: Avestan mati- ‘mountain top’; Latin mentum 
‘chin’, emineo ‘to project, to stand out’, minae ‘the battlements, parapets of 
a wall’, minor “to jut out, to project’, promineo “to stand out, to jut out, to 
project, mons, -tis ‘mountain’; Welsh mynydd ‘mountain’, mant ‘jaw’; 
Cornish meneth ‘mountain’; Breton menez ‘mountain’; Old Icelandic 
meena ‘to tower’. Pokorny 1959:726 *men- ‘to project’; Walde 1927— 
1932.11:263 *men-; Mann 1984—1987:781—782 *mntos “mouth, chin, 
jaw’; Watkins 1985:41 *men- and 2000:54 *men- ‘to project’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:270 (?) men- ‘mountain’, *men- ‘to project, to stick out’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:666 *m(e)n-t[^]-, also fn. 1 *m(e)n-, and 
1995.1:574 *m(e)n-t^- “mountain, heights’, also fn. 2 *m(e)n- ‘mountain’; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:398, 403—404, and 412—413; Walde—Hofmann 
1965--1972.11:72--73 *men-, 11:90, and 1I:108—109 *men-; De Vaan 
2008:373, 380, and 388; De Vries 1977:400. 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain, hill; 4.209 chin; 12.33 top; 12.35 end; 12.352 point. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:655— 656, no. 533; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1431, 
*mu|onV (or *mu|on/V]TV ?) ‘mountain, hill’. 


903. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mun-a ‘egg, testicle’: 
Extended form (Dravidian and Slavic): 
(n.) *mun-d-a (~ *mon-d-a) ‘egg, testicle’ 
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A. Proto-Dravidian *munft-ay ‘egg, testicle’: Tamil muttai ‘egg, ovum’, 
muntai ‘egg’; Malayalam mutta, motta ‘egg’; Kota mot ‘egg’; Toda muty 
‘egg’; Kannada motte ‘egg’; Kodagu mutte ‘egg, testis’; Tulu motte ‘egg’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:442, no. 4939. 

B. Indo-European: Common Slavic *modo (< *mon-d'-) ‘testicle’ > Russian 
mudo [myo] ‘testicle’; Czech moud ‘testicle’; Polish mudo ‘testicle’ 
(Russian loan). 

C. Proto-Uralic “muna ‘egg, testicle’: Finnish muna ‘egg, testicle’; Estonian 
muna ‘egg’; Lapp / Saami mánne/máne- and monne/mone- ‘egg’; Mordvin 
mona ‘testicle’; Cheremis / Mari (Eastern) muno ‘egg’; Vogul / Mansi man 
‘testicle’; Ostyak / Xanty mon, (Southern) man ‘testicle, male sexual 
organ’; Hungarian mony ‘egg, testicle, male sexual organ’; Tavgi Samoyed 
/ Nganasan manu ‘egg’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets mona ‘egg’; Selkup 
Samoyed maane, man ‘male sexual organ’; Kamassian munuj ‘egg’ 
(derivative). Collinder 1955:36 and 1977:55; Rédei 1986—1988:285—286 
“muna, Décsy 1990:103 *muna ‘egg’; Janhunen 1977b:86 *mand. 


Buck 1949:4.48 egg; 4.49 testicle. Illič-Svityč 1965:373 *mun(d)a ‘egg’ 
(‘aio’) and 1971--1984.11:72--73, no. 307, (?) *mufía ‘egg, testicle’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:671, no. 549; Hakola 2000:108—109, no. 465; Pudas- 
Marlow 1974:65, no. 180; Dolgopolsky 1998:60, no. 71, *muna(-t/dV) ‘egg’ 
and 2008, no. 1429, *munV(-t|dV) “egg” (— ‘testicle’); Greenberg 2002:60, no. 
127. 


904. Proto-Nostratic root *muy- (~ *mon-): 

(vb.) *mun- ‘to torment, to torture, to afflict; to cause pain, trouble, distress, 
suffering, difficulty; to suffer; to be in pain, trouble, distress, suffering, 
difficulty’; 

(n.) *muy-a ‘suffering, pain, malady, difficulty, distress, affliction, calamity, 
misery’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *m/u/y- ‘(vb.) to torment, to torture, to afflict; to cause 
pain, trouble, distress, suffering, difficulty; to suffer; to be in pain, trouble, 
distress, suffering, difficulty; (n.) suffering, pain, malady, difficulty, 
distress, affliction, calamity, misery’: Proto-Semitic *man-aw- ‘to be 
afflicted with, to suffer (from)’ > Arabic mana “to put to the test, to try, to 
tempt, to afflict; (passive) to be afflicted (with), to be sorely tried (by), to 
suffer, to sustain, to undergo, to experience; to be afflicted, hit, smitten, 
stricken’. Egyptian mn ‘to be ill, to suffer; to be ill of, to suffer from; to be 
troubled about’, mn ‘sick man’, mnt ‘malady, suffering, distress, calamity’, 
mnw ‘pain’. Hannig 1995:335; Faulkner 1962:107; Gardiner 1957:568; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:64 and 1926—1963.2:66—67. 

B. (?) Proto-Indo-European *monK^-/*mpnK^- ‘torment, torture’: Old Church 
Slavic moka ‘torment’, moco, mociti “to torment’; Czech muka ‘torture’; 
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Serbo-Croatian mika ‘torment’; Russian múka [Myka] ‘torment, torture’. 
Pokorny 1959:730—731 *men(a)k- ‘to knead’; Walde 1927---1932.11:268 
*menq- ‘to knead’; Rix 1998a:394—395 *menk- “to press, to squeeze, to 
knead’; Mann 1984—1987:730—731 *mankos, -us ‘maimed, defective; 
defect, flaw’, 755 *menk- ‘to squeeze; soft, compliant’, 795 *monk- (?) 
‘pressure, constraint’, and 779—780 *mnk- ‘soft, pliant; to squeeze’; 
Derksen 2008:328—329 and 329; Mallory—Adams 1997:450 *menk- ‘to 
press’. 

C. Proto-Altaic *miuyo ‘suffering’: Tungus: Evenki miyni- ‘to have nagging 
pain (of joints, heart)’. Proto-Mongolian *muy ‘difficulty’ > Written 
Mongolian muy ‘difficulty, distress’, muyda- ‘to become insufficient; to 
come to an end, to be exhausted; to be in trouble or difficult 
circumstances’, muydani- ‘to be in a difficult position, to be in need or 
distress’, muyla- ‘to be in need, wanting’; Khalkha munla- “to be in need, 
to be exhausted’. Proto-Turkic *buy ‘suffering’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon) buy 
‘suffering’, (Old Uighur) muy ‘suffering’; Karakhanide Turkic muy 
‘suffering’; Turkish bun ‘suffering’; Gagauz bun ‘suffering’; Turkmenian 
(dialectal) muy-li ‘sorrowful’; Uzbek muy ‘suffering’; Uighur muy 
‘suffering’; Tatar moy ‘suffering’; Bashkir moy ‘suffering’; Kirghiz muy 
‘suffering’; Noghay muy ‘suffering’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) muy 
‘suffering’; Tuva muy ‘suffering’; Yakut muy ‘suffering’; Dolgan muy 
“suffering”. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:935 #miuyo ‘suffering’. 

D. (?) Eskimo: Proto-Inuit *mayik- “to get jammed, squeezed, pinched’ > 
Seward Peninsula Inuit miyiag- “to get squeezed, jammed, caught’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit migik- “to pinch one’s hand in a door’; Greenlandic Inuit 
miniy- “to get jammed (finger or toe, by a blow or pressure)”. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:198. 


Buck 1949:16.31 pain, suffering; 16.32 grief, sorrow. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1453, *muyKa|u (= *murgka|á ?) ‘to make great efforts, (?) to be heavy’. 


905. Proto-Nostratic root *mur- (~ *mor-): 
(vb.) *mur- ‘to crush, to break, to destroy’; 
(n.) *mur-a ‘break, breach, rupture, fracture’; (adj.) ‘crushed, broken, 
destroyed, ruptured, mutilated; weakened’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil muri (-v-, -nt-) “to break, to give way (as a branch), to be 
defeated, to be discomfited, to perish, to cease to exist’, muri (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to 
break (as a stick), to cut, to discontinue’, muri ‘piece, half, broken half of 
coconut, piece of cloth, deed, written bond, receipt, part of village or town, 
room’, muriccal ‘breaking, indigence, want’, murukku (murukki-) ‘to 
break’, muriyal ‘breaking’, murivu ‘breaking, breach, rupture, fracture, 
enmity, antidote’, murippu ‘antidote, estrangement, breach of friendship’; 
Malayalam muri ‘fragment, piece of cloth, room, chamber, apartment, 
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parish, hamlet, a note, bond’, murikka ‘to break, to cut, to wound, to 
decide, to settle’, muriccal ‘breach’, murippikka ‘to cause to cut down’, 
muriyan ‘cutting’, muriyuka ‘to break through or in pieces, to be wounded, 
to be decided, to curdle (as milk)’, murivu ‘breach, wound’, muruka ‘to cut 
up vegetables’; Kannada muri ‘(vb.) to bring about a flaw in a thing by 
bending it, to sever by fracture, to break, to break off (as leaves, fruit, etc.), 
to crush, to break down, to defeat, to rout, to destroy, to break up, to put an 
end to, to do away with; to break (intr.), to become weakened in 
constitution, to lose strength, to be impaired; (n.) fragment, piece, broken 
or torn off particle, state of being broken, broken off’, murige, muruyuvike 
‘breaking’, murivu ‘crushing, destruction’, murisu ‘to cause to break, to 
cause to crush, to get changed (as large money into smaller)’, muruka, 
muraka ‘a man who breaks or ruins, a maimed man, an imbecile’, 
murukatana ‘breaking, ruining’, muruku ‘fragment, piece (as of bread)’, 
muruva, murava ‘a maimed, imbecile wretch’; Telugu muriyu ‘(vb.) to be 
broken, severed; (n.) piece, crumb’, murugu ‘to be crushed’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:451, no. 5008. Tamil muravu ‘break, broken condition (as 
of the mouth of a pot)’, muri (-v-, -nt-) ‘to break off, to snap off, to perish, 
to be ruined, to be scattered, to go wrong, to be defeated, to separate, to 
leave, to lose one’s position’, muri (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to break off (tr.), to snap off, 
to ruin, to defeat’, muri “piece, bit broken off, scratch, blemish’, murippu 
‘breaking, bruising, cracking’, muriyal ‘bit, fragment, that which is brittle’, 
murivu ‘breaking, snapping, leaving, separation’, murukku (murukki-) 
‘(vb.) to destroy, to crush, to ruin, to kill, to break in pieces, to dissolve; 
(n.) killing’, murunku (murunki-) ‘to perish, to be destroyed, to break’, 
muri “bit, part’; Malayalam müruka “to cut, to cut up (a hog, etc.), to reap’; 
Kota mury- (murc-) ‘to break (stick-like thing) (tr., intr.), to indent (neck in 
throwing pot)’, mury ‘small piece, crack in iron of tool’; Toda müry- 
(mürs-) ‘to break in two (stick) (intr.)’, müry- (mürc-) ‘to break in two 
(stick) (tr.)’; Kodagu muri- (murip-, murit-) ‘to make a cut’; Tulu muri ‘an 
incision or a notch’, murku “fragment, piece, bit’, miiruni ‘to mince, to cut 
up (as vegetables)’; Telugu muri, muriya ‘a bit, piece’, muri-konu ‘to cut’, 
muriyu ‘to break’, mukku ‘piece, bit, fragment, part’; Kolami murk- ‘to 
break’; Naikri mur- ‘to break (intr.)’, murk- ‘to break (tr.)’, murnde ‘a 
quarter (of bread)’; Pengo mur- ‘to cut (horizontally)’; Kui mroku inba ‘to 
snap off, to be broken off’, mrunga (mrungi-) “to be torn’, mrunga vipka 
‘to break away from a torn part’, mrupka (« *mruk-p-, mrukt-) *(vb.) to 
tear, to murder, to kill; (n.) tearing, murder’, mriiva (mriit-) “to die’; Kurux 
murcna “to twist and break’, murcrna “to get broken, not to come off or out 
entire’, mur“kna ‘to abscind, to amputate, to cut in two by hacking, to cut 
in small pieces, to damage by cutting off a part, to mangle, to mutilate’; 
Malto murke ‘to cut into bits, to cut across, to cross (a river)’, murkre ‘to 
be cut to pieces’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:446—447, no. 4975. 
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B. Proto-Indo-European *mor-/*mr- (secondary e-grade form: *mer-) ‘to 
crush, to destroy; to be or become crushed, to disintegrate’: Latin 
mortarium ‘mortar’; Old Irish meirb ‘flabby, weak’; Welsh merw ‘weak, 
slack’; Old Icelandic merja ‘to bruise, to crush’, morna ‘to waste or pine 
away’; Old English mearu ‘tender, delicate’, mierran ‘to hinder, to obstuct; 
to squander, to waste; to err’; Old High German maro, marawer ‘mellow’; 
Late Middle High German miirsen ‘to crush’; Greek papaívo “to waste 
away, to decay, to wither, to die away, to go out (fire)'; Hittite (3rd sg. 
pres.) mar-ri-ya-az-zi ‘to be broken, to collapse, to melt’. Rix 1998a:396 
*merh;- ‘to seize forcefully, to squeeze’; Pokorny 1959:735—737 *mer-, 
*mera- ‘to rub, to wear out’; Walde 1927---1932.11:276---279 *mer-; Mann 
1984—1987:760 *meruos, -is ‘limp, soft, weak’, 797 *morio, #moreio ‘to 
crush, to kill, to be crushed, to disintegrate’, 807 *mrsio, 807—808 
*mrsos, -uos, -à (*mrksos, -à) ‘broken-down, decayed; decay, mold’, 820 
“murtio “to break down, to crush’; Watkins 1985:42 *mer- and 2000:55 
*mer- ‘to rub away, to harm’; Mallory—Adams 1997:142 *mer- ‘to crush, 
to pulverize’; Kloekhorst 2008b:558; Puhvel 1984— .6:62--64, Frisk 
1970--1973.11:174, Boisacq 1950:610 *mer(a)-; Hofmann 1966:190; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.II:666; Beekes 2010.11:904, Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1I:112; Ernout—Meillet 1979:415; De Vaan 2008:390; Orél 
2003:262 Proto-Germanic *marwaz ~ *merwaz, 262 *marzjanan; De Vries 
1977:385 and 393 *mer-; Onions 1966:554; Klein 1971:444. 

C. Proto-Uralic *mura- ‘to break, to shatter’: Finnish muru ‘crumb, 
fragment’, murta- ‘to break, to shatter’; Lapp / Saami moarrá-/moará- ‘to 
break to pieces’; Ostyak / Xanty mory-, (Northern) mori- “to burst, to 
shatter (intr.)’, muragt- ‘to break (tr.)’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets marda- 
‘to shatter (tr.)’, mardo- ‘to shatter (intr.)’, marna- ‘to crumble (intr.), to 
dissolve (intr.)’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan maru- ‘to shatter’; Yenisei 
Samoyed / Enets (Baiha) more- ‘to shatter’; Selkup Samoyed morru ‘piece, 
morsel’, morna- ‘to shatter, to beat to pieces’, moorganna- ‘to break, to 
split apart’. Joki 1973:287; Collinder 1955:36 and 1977:55; Rédei 1986— 
1988:288 *mura (#mur3), Décsy 1990:103 “mura ‘piece; to break’; 
Janhunen 1977b:87—88 *móró- (? ~ *mar-). Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) 
mur- “to cut off, muregej- “to burst, to split, to break’, murigii- “to cut off 
in one movement’. Nikolaeva 2006:281. 

D. Eskimo: Proto-Inuit *muniig- ‘to sharpen’ > Western Canadian Inuit 
(Caribou) muriilruryuag ‘big smooth one’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
(Labrador) muniiq- ‘to grind, to whet’, (Tarramiut) muniq- ‘to be sharp, to 
sharpen’; Greenlandic Inuit muriir- ‘to grind’, muriit- ‘to be blunt, to be 
rounded at end or edge’, muriirsivik ‘whetstone’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:203. 


Sumerian mur ‘to crush, to grind’. 
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Buck 1949:5.56 grind; 9.26 break (vb. tr.). Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1I:75—76, 
no. 310, *murA “to break, to smash’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:648--650, no. 
526; Hakola 2000:109—110, no. 469; Assadian—Hakola 2003:89, no. 286; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1463, *murV ‘to break, to crush, to cut’. 


906. Proto-Nostratic root *mur- (~ *mor-): 

(vb.) *mur- ‘to turn, to twist, to bend’; 

(n.) *mur-a ‘bend, curve’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *mar- ‘to turn: to overturn, to turn round, to turn over, etc.; to twist, to 
whirl, to roll; to bend’; 

(n.) *mar-a ‘the act of turning, turning over, turning round, etc.; rope, coil, 
string, cord’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian mr ‘to bind up, to tie together’, mrw ‘strip (of cloth), 
bundle (of clothes)’, mrw, mrt ‘weavers’; Coptic mur [Moyp] ‘to bind, to 
gird, to tie’. Hannig 1995:347; Erman—Grapow 1921:67 and 1926— 
1963.2:105; Faulkner 1962:111; Gardiner 1957:569; Vycichl 1983:119; 
Cerny 1976:88. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil murarci ‘a cord’; Tulu muraje ‘rope made of straw’; 
Gondi moros, maros ‘rope prepared from fiber of the paur tree’; Kui mrasu 
‘rope made from hide’; Kuwi marcu ‘rope attaching bullock to plow’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:447, no. 4976. Tamil muri ‘(vb.) to bend, to lack 
in strength, to be gentle; (n.) bend, curve’, murivu ‘contracting, fold, 
laziness’, (reduplicated) murimuri ‘to curve, to bend’; Malayalam 
murutuka ‘to pluck by twisting’; Toda müry fury- (furs-) ‘to stretch the 
body in yawning’; Kannada muri ‘(vb.) to bend, to be bent, to grow 
crooked, to wind, to meander, to stretch oneself with windings of the 
limbs, to turn around or twist (as the whiskers); (n.) state of being bent, 
curved, etc.; bend; winding course of a river; ring’, murike ‘bending, 
crooking by straining’, murige ‘bending, twisting, a twist’, muripu ‘to turn 
round or whirl the fist’, murivu “bending or twisting, a bend, winding 
course of a river; surrounding’, murucu ‘to turn round, to twist’, murudisu 
‘to pluck by twisting’, muruhu ‘a bend, curve, winding course of a river, a 
surrounding place, crookedness of mind, a crooked object; a pervert; turn, 
repetition’, murul ‘crooked’, murntu ‘to become crooked”, mor(a)ku “to be 
turning round or be giddy from pride’; Tulu muri ‘curve, circle, ring, twist, 
the creases of the hand, windings of a conch, etc.’, murige “twist, 
entanglement’, murlu ‘stretching of a limb’; Telugu murincu ‘to turn (tr.)’; 
Gadba murg- (murug-) “to bend down’, murgen ‘bent’; Parji murg- “to be 
bent’, murgal ‘hunchback’; Gondi muritana “to be dislocated’, mur-jupnt 
aiana “to be crooked’, moorga ‘humpbacked’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:447, no. 4977. Tamil murukku (murukki-) ‘to twist (as a rope), to 
twirl, to spin (as a potter his wheel)’, muruku (muruki-) ‘to wriggle, to 
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twist’; Malayalam murukuka ‘to be twisted, to be tight’, murukal ‘a twist’, 
murukkuka ‘to twist, to twine, to tighten’, murukkal ‘writhing, spasms’, 
muriccu-kutti ‘anything twisted’, muriccu-kuttuka ‘to wreath, to plait’, 
murukku ‘twining, twisting, writhing, a twisted cake’; Kannada muruku ‘to 
give a different shape (to the face), to twist (it) out of its natural shape, to 
distort (it), to change the expression’, murukisu ‘to cause to appear 
distorted, to distort or change (as the face or its features)’, murigu ‘curve’; 
Kodagu mur- (muri-) ‘to tighten’, murik- (muriki-) ‘to tighten’, muriki 
‘string which binds or tightens, rope around center of drum by which its 
heads are tightened’; Telugu murakatamu ‘turning’, murakatincu ‘to turn”: 
Kurux murkarna “to sprain oneself, murka?ana “to sprain’; Kolami 
murgadileng ‘to twist (a limb)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:451, no. 5012. 
[Proto-Indo-European *mer-/*mor-/*mr- “to twist, to turn, to plait’: Greek 
uépuīs “cord, string, rope’; Old Icelandic merdr ‘fish-trap’; Middle Low 
German moren ‘to tie’; Middle Dutch marren “to tie’. Pokorny 1959:733 
*mer- ‘to plait, to weave’; Walde 1927--1932.11:272--273 *mer-; 
Watkins 1985:42 *mer- ‘to tie’; Mallory—Adams 1997:64 *mer- ‘to braid, 
to bind’; Boisacq 1950:628; Hofmann 1966:198; Frisk 1970—1973.II:211 
“mer- “to braid, to plait’; Beekes 2010.11:932 (pre-Greek); Chantraine 
1968—1980.II:687 (obscure); De Vries 1977:384 *mer- “to braid, to plait, 
to weave'.] The Indo-European forms may belong with Proto-Nostratic 
*mar- (~ *mar-) ‘to turn: to overturn, to turn round, to turn over, etc.’ 
instead. 

Proto-Altaic *mura- ‘(vb.) to turn, to return; (adj.) round’: Proto-Tungus 
*murV- ‘(vb.) to walk around, to return; (adj.) round’ > Evenki muru- ‘to 
walk around, to return’, murume ‘round’; Lamut / Even mervk- ‘to walk 
around, to return’, mereti ‘round’; Negidal meyel ‘round’; Manchu murgen 
‘round’; Ulch muru-muru ‘round’; Orok morolime ‘round’; Nanay / Gold 
murgi ‘round’; Udihe mogol'uó ‘round’. Manchu muri- ‘to twist, to wring, 
to wring out, to pinch; to be stubborn, obstinate; to wrong (someone); to 
throw sideways (in wrestling)’, muriyan ‘a bend or a turn on a road or a 
path’; Evenki moroko ‘river bend’. Proto-Mongolian *murui- ‘slanting, 
bending, awry; bend, curve’ > Written Mongolian murui- ‘to bend, to be 
crooked, to turn, to meander’, muruid- ‘to bend, to twist; to become 
crooked’, murui ‘slanting, bending, awry, gnarled; uneven; bend, curve, 
curvature, crookedness’, muruily-a ‘curvature, detour; crookedness’, 
(causative) muruilya- ‘to bend, to curve, to distort; to turn aside, to 
deflect’, muruitai “bent, curved’; Khalkha muruy- ‘awry, slanting; crooked, 
curved; divergent, round-about; bend, curve, crookedness, detour’; Buriat 
mura ‘slanting, bending, awry; bend, curve’; Kalmyk mura ‘slanting, 
bending, awry; bend, curve’; Ordos mur" ‘slanting, bending, awry; bend, 
curve’; Dagur morcigui ‘slanting, bending, awry; bend, curve’; Monguor 
murt ‘slanting, bending, awry; bend, curve’. Poppe 1960:36 and 130; Street 
1974:20 *muru- ‘to twist, to curve’, *muru-y ‘bent; bend’; Starostin— 
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Dybo—Mudrak 2003:955—956 *mura ‘(vb.) to turn, to return; (adj.) 
round’. 


Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 9.19 rope, cord; 10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn 
around (vb.); 10.14 wind, wrap (vb.); 10.15 roll (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
653—655, no. 531; Illic-Svityó 1971--1984.11:74--75, no. 309, #muri- ‘to 
twist’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1462, *murV ‘to twist, to roll, to turn round’. 


907. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *mur-a ‘mulberry, blackberry’: 


A. Proto-Indo-European *mor- ‘blackberry, mulberry’: Greek  pópov, 
(Hesychius) u@pa: oukójuva ‘mulberry, blackberry’, popéa *mulberry- 
tree’; Armenian mor ‘blackberry’; Latin morum ‘mulberry, blackberry’, 
morus ‘mulberry-tree’; Middle Irish merenn ‘mulberry’; Welsh merwydden 
(with e < o) ‘mulberry’; Old High German mürberi, morberi ‘mulberry’ 
(Middle High German miilber, New High German Maulbeere), Old 
English  morbeam, murbéam — *mulberry-tree', morberie, murberie 
‘mulberry’; Lithuanian móras ‘mulberry’. Pokorny 1959:749 *moro- 
‘blackberry’; Walde 1927—1932.11:306 *moro-; Watkins 1985:43 *moro- 
and 2000:56 *moro- ‘blackberry, mulberry’; Mallory—Adams 1997:388 
*mórom ‘blackberry’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:645 “moro- and 
1995.1:766 *moro- ‘mulberry’; Hofmann 1966:205 *morom; Chantraine 
1968—1980.II:713; Boisacq 1950:645; Frisk 1970--1973.11:256, Beekes 
2010.11:968, Ernout—Meillet 1979:415 (Latin morum may be a Greek loan 
or, rather, a loan from a Mediterranean language); Walde—Hofmann 
1965--1972.11:114 *moro-; Onions 1966:595 *mor-; Klein 1971:480; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:468; Kluge—Seebold 1989:468. 

B. Proto-Uralic *mura ‘Rubus chamaemorus, berry (Rubus)’: Finnish muura, 
murrain/muuraime- ‘cloudberry, Rubus chamaemorus’; Ostyak / Xanty 
(Tremyugan) morank, (Southern) murah ‘Rubus chamaemorus'; Vogul / 
Mansi morah ‘Rubus chamaemorus'; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan mura?ka 
*Rubus chamaemorus'; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets (Hatanga) moóagga, 
(Baiha) moragga "Rubus chamaemorus’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets 
marayga ‘Rubus chamaemorus’. Rédei 1986—1988:287 *mura; Collinder 
1955:37 and 1977:56; Décsy 1990:103 *mura ‘Rubus chamaemorus’; 
Sammallahti 1988:538 *murá “berry (Rubus)'. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:655, no. 532; Hakola 2000:111, no. 475. 


908. Proto-Nostratic root *mur- (~ *mor-): 
(vb.) *mur- ‘to make noise, to make sound, to murmur’; 
(n.) *mur-a ‘noise, sound, murmur’ 
Reduplicated: 
(vb.) *mur-mur- ‘to make noise, to make sound, to murmur’; 
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(n.) *mur-mur-a “noise, sound, murmur’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *mur- ‘to make a noise, to murmur’: Semitic: Arabic 
marmara ‘to be or become embittered, to become angry’, tamarmara ‘to 
murmur, to mumble, to grumble’; New Hebrew mirmer [M29] ‘to 
complain, to grouse, to grumble, to become embittered (aggrieved), to be 
enraged (infuriated) with, to be embittered against’. Klein 1987:385. East 
Cushitic: Burji murmur-i ‘wizard, sorcerer (who tells fortunes by 
inspecting coffee beans)’, morom- “to argue’; Gedeo / Darasa morom- ‘to 
argue’; Sidamo moroom-, morom- ‘to argue’; Galla / Oromo morom- ‘to 
murmur, to disagree, to curse’; Somali murm- ‘to contradict, to disagree’; 
Gollango maram- ‘to deny’. Sasse 1982:149; Hudson 1989:21. 

Dravidian: Tamil mural (muralv-, muranr-) ‘to make sound, to cry, to 
sing’, murarru (murarri-) ‘to make sound, to cry’, muralal ‘sounding, 
confused noise, high pitch’, muralvu ‘soft sound (as of a lute)’, muravam 
‘noise, reverberation, drum’, murarkai, murarci ‘sound, song’, murali 
‘flute, nose-flute’, muracam, muracu ‘drum, tambour, war drum’, muravu, 
murutu ‘drum’; Malayalam muraluka, muruluka ‘to hum, to grunt, to 
growl’, murali ‘flute’, muracu, murajam “a small drum’, morampuka ‘to 
bark (dogs), to hawk (men)’; Kannada moral ‘to hum, to grunt, to growl, to 
buzz, to howl’, more ‘(vb.) to hum, to buzz, to sound, to murmur, to creak, 
to gurgle, to whiz, to be noisy; to cause to sound; (n.) humming, buzzing, 
sounding, etc.’, moraha, morahu, morehu ‘humming, etc.’, mure ‘to hum, 
to buzz, to sound or play a lute, to sound as a lute does’; Telugu morayu ‘to 
sound, to resound’, morayika, morapamu ‘sound, noise’; Kodagu morad- 
(moraduv-, morat-) ‘to weep’, more ‘lamentation’; Tulu muresuni, 
moresuni ‘to rumble, to rattle (as thunder)’, murepini, murevuni, mureluni 
‘to creak (shoes), muriya ‘cry, weeping, loud noise’, muriyedpini ‘to 
grumble, to murmur’, muriyeduni, mureduni, muriyoduni, moreduni ‘to 
weep, to lament, to wail’, muriyatu ‘lamentation, wailing’, more ‘cry’, 
muriyo 'alas!, weeping loudly; cry of lamentation, distress, etc.’; Telugu 
morayu “to sound’, mrógu, mroyu, mrdvu “to sound’, mrógudu, mróta 
‘sound’, morayika, morapamu ‘sound, noise’; Kolami moray- (morayt-) “to 
produce musical sound (bell, etc.), to make to produce musical sound’, 
morp- (moropt-) ‘to play (flute), to ring (bell), to make to produce musical 
sound’; Naikri moray- “to sound (intr.)’, morap- “to sound (tr.)’; Parji mur- 
“to growl (tiger), to hoot (owl)’, murip- (murit-) ‘to snore’; Gondi moritana 
‘to gurgle in the throat while sleeping’, muri-, muritana, mudiyana, mor- 
‘to snore’; Kui muru inba ‘to mutter, to grumble, to growl’; Kuwi 
mürükiali ‘to growl’, muru muru à- ‘to grumble, to complain’; Kurux 
murrna “to thunder, especially with repeated peals; to utter threats, to 
threaten’; Malto mure ‘to speak, to say yes or no’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:446, no. 4973. Tamil muraiyitu ‘to complain, to express grievance’, 
muraiyitu ‘complaint’, murumuru, morumoru, morumoru ‘to murmur, to 
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grumble’; Malayalam murumurukka ‘to murmur’, mura ‘lamentation, 
wailing’, mura ituka ‘to complain, to find fault’; Kota murg- (murgy-) ‘to 
growl’, morv- (mord-) ‘to mumble’; Toda murx- (murxy-) ‘to growl’, mury 
‘complaint’, murk- (murky-) ‘to complain’; Kannada more ‘to roar, to cry 
aloud, to clamor, to howl, to yell’, more, morata ‘roaring, wailing’, 
moreyuvike ‘crying aloud, etc.’, morey-idu ‘to wail, to lament, to 
complain’; Konda murli- ‘to bark’; Telugu moragu, moravu ‘to bark as a 
dog, to bawl’, muramuramanu, muramuraladu ‘to be angry, to fret, to 
frown’, mora, morra ‘cry, scream, shriek, howl, wailing, clamor’, 
moralidu ‘to cry out; Manda murg- ‘to bark’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:45 1—452, no. 5013. Proto-Dravidian (*mury- >) *mur- ‘to sound, to 
make a sound, to make (a loud) noise’: Tamil muranku (muranki-) ‘to roar, 
to thunder, to make a loud noise, to be noised abroad, to make public’, 
murakku (murakki-) ‘(vb.) to sound, to beat a sounding instrument; (n.) 
sound, noise’, murakkam ‘loud noise (as of thunder or drums), clamor, 
roar’, mori ‘(vb.) to say, to speak; (n.) word, saying, language’, muravu, 
mura ‘drum, large loud-sounding drum’; Malayalam murannuka “to roar, 
to reverberate’, murakkuka ‘to beat or play an instrument, to make to 
resound’, murakkam “a reverberating, rumbling, roaring sound’, mori 
‘word’, moriyuka ‘to speak’; Kota morv ‘a child’s continuous crying’; 
Kannada moragu ‘(vb.) to sound (as certain musical instruments), to roar, 
to thunder, to play certain instruments; (n.) sound of certain musical 
instruments, roaring, thunder’; Telugu mrógu, mroyu, mróvu ‘to sound’; 
Naikri mur- (mutt-) ‘to speak’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:448, no. 4989. 

Proto-Indo-European *mur-, *mor-; (reduplicated) *mur-mur-, *mor-mor- 
‘to murmur, to rustle, to grumble’: Sanskrit murmura-h ‘crackling fire’, 
Murmura the name of a river, marmara-h “(adj.) rustling, murmuring; (n.) 
murmur’; Armenian mrmram, mrmrim (< *murmur-) ‘to murmur’; Greek 
Lopudpo, pupudpa “to roar, to boil (of water)’, popa “to shed tears, to 
weep’; Albanian murmuroj ‘to murmur, to mumble’; Latin murmuro ‘to 
murmur, to make a noise, to roar’, murmur ‘a murmuring, humming, 
roaring, rumbling, crashing’; Old Icelandic murra ‘to murmur’; Old High 
German murmuron ‘to murmur’; Lithuanian murméti, marméti ‘to mutter, 
to rumble; to murmur, to grumble’; Czech mrmlat ‘to mutter, to mumble’. 
Pokorny 1959:748—749 *mormor-, *murmur- “to murmur’; Walde 
1927--1932.11:307--308 *mormor-, *murmur-; Mann 1984—1987:798 
*mormolos (*mormoros) ‘murmur; humming creature, murmur’, 818 
*mur- ‘to murmur, to grunt’, 819 *murm-, 819—820 *murmulo, 
*murmuro, -ið ‘to murmur, to mutter, to grumble, to growl’, 820 
*murmutio, 820 *murn-; Mallory—Adams 1997:388 (?) *murmur- ‘to 
murmur’; Watkins 1985:43 *mormor- (also *murmur-) “to murmur’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:596 and 1I:657; Beekes 2010.11:967 and 11:982; 
Boisacq 1950:644; Hofmann 1966:205 *murmur-, *mormor-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1I:712; Frisk 1970---1973.11:254--255, Orél 2003:277 Proto- 
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Germanic *murrojanan; De Vries 1977:396; Ernout—Meillet 1979:423; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965--1972.11:130--131 *murmur- (*mormor-), De 
Vaan 2008:395—396; Derksen 2008:335 and 2015:325—326 *mur-mur-; 
Fraenkel 1962---1965.1:473, Smoczynski 2007.1:412. Note: According to 
Orél (1998:278), Albanian murmuroj ‘to murmur, to mumble’ is borrowed 
from Latin. 

D. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *mura- ‘(vb.) to cry, to shout, to sing; (n.) 
crying, shouting, singing? > Mordvin mora- “to sing, to play an 
instrument’, moro ‘a song’; Cheremis / Mari muro ‘a song’, mure- ‘to 
sing’; Ostyak / Xanty mora- ‘to shout (at the arrival in the village of 
rowers, bringing an official)’, moragt- ‘to make a big noise (of people)’. 
Collinder 1955:99 and 1977:115; Rédei 1986—1988:287—288 *mura. 


Sumerian mur ‘scream, cry; shouting, yelling; voice’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:668--670, no. 547; Caldwell 1913:603 and 622; 
Hakola 2000:109, no. 467; Assadian—Hakola 2003:88, no. 285; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 1467, *mul ra ‘to emit vocal sounds (to shout, to sing)’. 


909. Proto-Nostratic root #mus?- (~ *mos?-): 
(vb.) #mus?- ‘to immerse, dip, or plunge in water, to bathe’; 
(n.) *mus¥-a ‘immersion, dip, plunge, bath’ 
Extended form (Indo-European and Uralic): 
(vb.) *mus*-V-Kk"- “to immerse, dip, or plunge in water, to bathe’; 
(n.) *mus¥-k’-a “immersion, dip, plunge, bath’ 


A. Proto-Dravidian *muy-/*muc- > *mi(y)-/*muc- ‘to wash, to bathe’: Toda 
mi-y- (mi:d-) “to bathe’; Kannada mi, miyu (mind-, mid-) “to take a bath, to 
bathe; to cause to bathe, to wash, to pour over (the body)’; Tulu mipini ‘to 
take a bath, to wash oneself’; Parji mī- (miri-) ‘to bathe’; Gadba (Ollari) 
(nir) muy-, (Salur) mi-, miy- ‘to bathe’; Manda mi- ‘to bathe’; Kui miva 
(mit-) ‘to lave, to bathe or anoint oneself, to be anointed or spattered’, 
musa (musi-) “to wash the head’; Kurux mijna “to wash the face of”, Malto 
munje “to wash one's face’, munjre “to wash one's face’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:435, no. 4878. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *mosk’- (secondary e-grade form: *mesk’-) ‘to 
immerse in water, to dip or plunge in water’: Sanskrit májjati ‘to sink, to 
dive, to plunge, to perish’; Latin mergo ‘to dip, to plunge into liquid, to 
immerse’; Lithuanian (denominative) mazgóju, mazgoti ‘to wash, to wash 
up, to scrub’; Latvian mazgáju, mazgát “to wash’. Rix 1998a:398 *mesg- 
‘to dip, to plunge into liquid, to immerse, to sink’; Pokorny 1959:745—746 
“mezg- “to dip, to plunge’; Walde 1927—1932.11:300—301 *mezg-; Mann 
1984—1987:761 *mesgo (*mezg-) ‘to immerse, to soak, to steep; to 
plunge’, 800 *mosgos (*mosg-) ‘steeping, infusion, mash’; Mallory— 
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Adams 1997:160 *mesg- ‘to dip under water, to dive’; Watkins 1985:42 
*mezg- and 2000:56 *mezg- ‘to dip, to plunge’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1I:549; De Vaan 2008:375; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:76—77 
Latin mergo < *mezgo; Ernout—Meillet 1979:399 *mezg-; Smoczyhski 
2007.1:384; Fraenkel 1962---1965.1:421. 

C. Proto-Uralic *musvke- (*mos*ke-) “to wash’: Estonian móske- “to wash’; 
Mordvin muske- “to wash’; Cheremis / Mari muska- ‘to wash’; Votyak / 
Udmurt mysky- ‘to wash’; Hungarian mos- ‘to wash’; Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets maasa- ‘to wash’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets masua- ‘to wash’; 
Selkup Samoyed musa- ‘to wash’. Collinder 1955:35, 1965:31, and 
1977:54; Joki 1973:286—287; Rédei 1986—1988:289 *muske- (*moske-); 
Décsy 1990:103 *mosjka ‘to wash’; Sammallahti 1988:538 *moski- ‘to 
wash’; Janhunen 1977b:89 *masi-. 


Buck 1949:9.36 wash. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:666—667, no. 544; Illié-Svityé 
1965:349 *m/o/c(k)a |'Mbrre'] and 1971---1984.11:71---72, no. 304, *muca- “to 
wash’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1361, *mucV(-kV) ‘to immerse, to wash’; Pudas- 
Marlow 1974:65, no. 177; Hakola 2000:107, no. 455. 


910. Proto-Nostratic root *muy- (~ *moy-): 
(vb.) *muy- ‘to return, to give back’; 
(n.) *muy-a ‘that which is returned or given back: return, recompense, 
requital, repayment, etc.’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil moy ‘presents given on special occasions as at a 
wedding’; Kota moy ‘contribution paid at a feast (for example, at the 
opening of a new house, at the joint piercing of ears of all children in a 
village); the total of such contributions’; Kannada muy(i), muyu 'requital, 
act of returning like for like, return of good for good, an equivalent 
returned for anything given, done, or suffered, recompense, return of evil 
for evil, retaliation, punishment; present given to bride and bridegroom at 
their marriage by their relations, etc., with the prospect of recompense 
being made on such an occasion in their own house’; Tulu muyi ‘gift of 
money at a wedding’, muyya ‘returning’, muyya-paduni ‘to return, to give 
back’, mujare ‘allowance, subtraction, payment to be reduced due to 
adjustment of accounts’; Malto muje ‘to liquidate a debt’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:463, no. 5121. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *moy-/*mi- (secondary e-grade form: *mey-) ‘to 
exchange, to change’: Sanskrit mayate (Vedic mindti) ‘to exchange, to 
barter; to deceive’; Latin minus (< *moy-no-) “office, function, 
employment, duty’; Old Irish moin, main, máen ‘treasure, gift’; Welsh 
mwyn ‘worth, value’; Old Icelandic mein ‘hurt, harm, injury; disease, sore’, 
meina ‘to harm, to do harm; to hinder, to prevent; to forbid, to prohibit’, 
meinn “painful, causing pain’; Old English man ‘wickedness, crime’, mane 
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‘false (oath), wicked’; Old Frisian men- ‘false’, meneth ‘perjury’; Middle 
Dutch mein(e), meen ‘false’; Old High German mein ‘false, deceitful’ 
(New High German Mein- in Meineid ‘perjury’); Old Church Slavic ména 
‘exchange’; Russian mena [mena] ‘exchange, barter’, (dial) menit' 
[MeHuT75] “to change, to exchange’; Lithuanian mainas “exchange”, mainaii, 
mainyti ‘to exchange’; Latvian miju, mit ‘to exchange’, maina ‘exchange’; 
Tocharian A mask-, B mäsk- (< *mi-sk'e/o-) ‘to exchange’, B misko 
‘trading, exchanging’. Rix 1998a:383 *mei- ‘to exchange, to barter; to 
deceive’; Pokorny 1959:710 *mei- ‘to change, to exchange’; Walde 
1927--1932.11:240--241 *mei-; Mann 1984—1987:747 *meio (#meiio, 
*mijo) “to pass, to change’, 767 *miio, *mii- ‘to move, to pass’, and 788 
*moin- (*moinos; *moineio) ‘mutual, reciprocal, common, general; 
exchange, reward, return, change’; Watkins 1985:40 *mei- and 2000:52 
*mei- “to change, to go, to move’; Gamkrelidze--Ivanov 1984.11:754 
*mei-, *mei(-n)-, I:885 *mei- and 1995.1:657 *mei- ‘to exchange, to 
trade’, *mei(-n)- “change, exchange’, 1:781 *mei- ‘to exchange, to trade’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:184 *mei- ‘to exchange’ and 2006:81 *mei- ‘to 
exchange”, 272, 273, 285; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:635—636 *mei-; De 
Vaan 2008:395; Ernout—Meillet 1979:422 *mei- ‘to change, to exchange’; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I::128; Orél 2003:255 Proto-Germanic 
“mainaz, De Vries 1977:382; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:472 *mei-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:471 *mei-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:255—256 *(h,)moi-; 
Derksen 2008:311 *moi-n-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:284; Adams 
1999:459 *mei- ‘to (ex)change’; Smoczynski 2007.1:367—368; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:395— 397. Proto-Indo-European *mey-t'-/*moy-th-/*mi-t'- 
‘to exchange, to change’: Latin müto ‘to move, to shift (tr.); to change, to 
alter (intr.)’; Gothic maidjan ‘to change, to falsify’, maibms ‘gift’; Old 
Icelandic meidmar (pl.) ‘valuables, treasures’; Old English mipan ‘to hide, 
to conceal; to avoid, to shun, to refrain from’, mapm ‘anything precious; 
treasure, gift; Old Saxon mithan ‘to shun, to avoid’, méthom “anything 
precious; treasure, gift’; Dutch mijden ‘to avoid’; Old High German midan 
‘to shun, to avoid, to refrain from’ (New High German meiden); Old 
Church Slavic mité ‘alternately’; Latvian miétus ‘exchange’; Sanskrit 
méthati ‘to unite, to pair, to couple, to meet (as friend or antagonist), to 
alternate, to engage in altercation’. Rix 1998a:386—387 *meith,- “to 
change, to exchange, to remove’; Pokorny 1959:710 *mei- ‘to change, to 
exchange’; Walde 1927--1932.11:240--241 *mei-; Mann 1984—1987:746 
*meit- “to turn, to change’, 788 *moit- “to turn, to change’, 788—789 
*moitm- “change, turn, return, requital’, 789 *moito, -ið (*moith-) ‘to turn, 
to shift, to change, to alternate’; Watkins 1985:40 *mei- and 2000:52 *mei- 
‘to change, to go, to move’; Mallory—Adams 1997:184—185 *meit- ‘to 
exchange’ and 2006:272 *meit-, 273 *meit- ‘to exchange’, 285 *meit-; 
Mayrhofer 1956--1980.11:682--683, Ernout—Meillet 1979:426 *mei-; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:137—138 *mei-t-; De Vaan 2008:398— 
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399; Orél 2003:254 Proto-Germanic *maidjanan, 256 *maipmaz; Feist 
1939:340 and 342; Lehmann 1986:241 *mey- and 242 *mey-t(h)- ‘to 
exchange’; De Vries 1977:381 *moit-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:471 *meit(h)-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:471; Derksen 2008:318 *meith,-. 


Buck 1949:12,93 change (vb.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1511, *moyV- ‘to give, 
to give back, to restore’. Note: The Chadic material cited by Dolgopolsky does 
not belong here. Rather, it should be included under no. 1513, mVyV- ‘to come’ 
or ‘to go, to pass’ (cf. Orél—Stolbova 1995:380, no. 1752, *may- ‘to go, to 
come’). 


22.44. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *n 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
n- n- n- n- n- n- n- n- 
-n- -n- -n-/-n- -n- -n- -n- -n- -n- 
911. Proto-Nostratic first person singular personal pronoun *na (~ *na) ‘I, me’: 


Note: On the basis of Dravidian (and possibly Altaic), the original form of this 
stem may have been *ya (~ *ya), but this is not certain. Sumerian [Emegir] 
ga.e [= /ga-/] ‘I’ supports such a reconstruction as well. 


A. Proto-Afrasian *nV first person singular personal pronoun: ‘I, me’: 
Semitic: first person verb suffix: Akkadian -ni; Ugaritic -n; Hebrew -ni 
DY]; Syriac -n; Arabic -ni; Geez -ni [-2]; etc. (cf. Moscati 1964:106, 
813.14). Chadic independent pronoun: Hausa ni ‘I, me’; Ngizim na(a) ‘T’; 
Mubi ni ‘T’. Ongota naa-ku/na “for me, to me’, s-ine ‘my’ (cf. Fleming 
2002b:50). Ehret (1995:362 and 363) reconstructs the following first 
person pronouns for Proto-Afrasian: *?an-/*?in- or *an-/*in- ‘T’, *Pann- 
/* Pinn- or *ann-/*inn- ‘we’ (= *Pan-/*Pin- or *an-/*in- + old Afrasian pl. 
in *-n). The following first person singular independent personal pronouns 
are found in the Afrasian daughter languages: Semitic: Arabic ?ana ‘T; 
Sabaean ?n ‘I’; Hebrew ?ánr PIN], ?dndyi [DIN] T’; Syriac ?end T; 
Eblaite ?anna ‘I’; Old Babylonian andku ‘I’; Ugaritic dn, dnk ‘T’; Geez / 
Ethiopic ?ana [A1] ‘T; Tigrinya ?and ‘T; Tigre ?ana ‘T; Amharic ane ‘P. 
Moscati 1964:102, §13.1; Lipiński 1997:298—299; Stempel 1999:82: 
Zammit 2002:80. Egyptian ink ‘I’; Coptic anok [anor] ‘I’. Erman— 
Grapow 1921:15 and 1926—1963.1:101; Hannig 1995:79— 80; Faulkner 
1962:24: Gardiner 1957:53, 864, and 554; Cerny 1976:9; Vycichl 1983:12. 
Berber: Tuareg nak ‘I, me’; Ghadames rc, naccan ‘me’; Mzab nec, nacci, 
naccin ‘me’; Kabyle nakk, nakki, nakkini ‘me’; Tamazight nakk, nag ‘me’. 
East Cushitic: Burji dni ‘I’; Gedeo / Darasa ani ‘I’; Saho-Afar an-u ‘T’; 
Hadiyya ani ‘T’; Kambata ani ‘I’; Sidamo ane, ani ‘T’; Bayso an-i, an-a, 
an-ni ‘1’; Rendille an(i) ‘T’; Galla / Oromo an(i) ‘I’; Dullay an-o ‘T’. Sasse 
1982:26, Hudson 1989:83. Central Cushitic: Bilin ?an ‘I’; Xamir an T; 
Kemant an ‘I’; Awngi / Awiya dn/ani ‘P. Appleyard 2006:87. Beja / 
Bedawye ?ane ‘I’. Reinisch 1895:20. Southern Cushitic: Alagwa an, ana 
‘T; Mga ani ‘I’; Iraqw an, ani ‘T’; Burunge an, ana ‘T’; Dahalo ?dnyi ‘P. 
Ehret 1980:283. Ongota naa-ku/na ‘for me, to me’, s-ine ‘my’ (cf. Fleming 
2002b:50). Chadic independent pronoun: Hausa ni ‘I, me’; Ngizim na(a) 
‘T; Mubi ni T. 

B. Proto-Dravidian first person singular stem “#a-n- and the first singular 
suffix *-n in: first person singular *ya-n- (obl. *yd-n-), alternative first 
person singular *7id-n- (obl. *ñă-n-, also “Aa-): Tamil yan, nan T; 
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Malayalam nan ‘I’; Kota an ‘I’; Toda on ‘I’; Kannada an, nan T; 
Kodagu nani, na: TV, Tulu yanu, yenu ‘T; Telugu enu, nénu ‘T’; Kolami 
an T; Naikri an ‘T’; Parji an ‘T’; Gadba an ‘T’; Gondi ana, (emphatic) 
anna, nanna, nana, nana ‘1’; Konda nan(u) ‘T; Pengo an/aney ‘T’; Manda 
an TV, Kui anu, nanu ‘T; Kuwi nani ‘T; Kurux én T; Malto én T; 
Brahui 7 ‘I’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:468, no. 5160. It also occurs as the 
first singular suffix in finite verbs *-Vn > Old Malayalam -én, -an; Irula 
-el-en; Kota -e(n); Toda -en, -in, -n; Old Tamil -én, -an; Kannada -eM; 
Telugu -nu, -ni; Konda -a; Kui -enu; Kuwi -ni; Pengo -ay; Kolami -un, -n, 
-an; Naikri -un, -n, -an; Parji -on, -en, -an, -in, -n; Gadba -an, -on, -en, -n; 
Kurux -n; Malto -in, -en, -on. Krishnamurti 2003:244—245 and 308—312. 

C. Indo-European: Tocharian B first singular (nom.) fids/nis ‘T, Tocharian A 
nds (nom. m.Yiuk (nom. f.). Initial ñ- may be derived from earlier *ni(à-) 
(ultimately < *n-i- ?). Indo-Europeanists have been at a loss about how to 
account for the Tocharian forms (cf. Adams 1999:265—266), and most of 
the explanations offered to date have been makeshift at best. Assuming 
that Tocharian has preserved an original #n(-i)-, which has been lost 
elsewhere within Indo-European, may be a simpler explanation. This is 
quite speculative, however. 

D. Altaic: In Mongolian, besides *min-, there is an alternative stem *na-ma-, 
which serves as a base for the oblique cases of the first person personal 
pronoun: Middle Mongolian namay, nadur ~ nada; Dagur namda, nada; 
Monguor nda; Moghol nanda, Ordos namddu, nada; Khalkha nad-, 
namay(g); Buriat namda, namd(yi); Kalmyk nan-, namá(g). Poppe 
1955:209—212. Poppe notes that the origin of this stem is not clear, but he 
mentions the fact that *na- is identical with Korean na ‘I’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1024 reconstruct Proto-Altaic *ya first person 
pronoun. They note: “The root serves as oblique stem in Mong[olian], 
which may have been its original function..." 

E Gilyak / Nivkh: Independent first person singular personal pronoun 
(Amur) ni ‘T’. Note also first person plural (Amur) ńyy ‘we’ (exclusive). 
Gruzdeva 1998:25. 


Sumerian: In Emegir, the first singular (subject) is gd.e (= /ga-/) ‘I’. This may 
belong here if we assume that the original form contained an initial velar nasal, 
which was retained in Sumerian, having been replaced by a dental nasal in 
Nostratic (except perhaps in Dravidian and Altaic). 


Greenberg 2000:70. 


912. Proto-Nostratic first person plural exclusive personal pronoun *na (~ *na) 
“we, us’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *na- ~ *ni- ~ *nu- first person plural personal pronoun 
stem: ‘we’: Proto-Semitic independent 1st pl. personal pronoun *nahnii 
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‘we’ > Hebrew (?a)nahnii [3313(N)] ‘we’; Aramaic ?ánahna(n) ‘we’; Old 
Babylonian ninu ‘we’; Arabic nahnu ‘we’; Mehri neha n- ‘we’; Sheri / 
Jibbali nhan ‘we’; Harsiisi neha ‘we’; Geez / Ethiopic nahna [Fat] ‘we’; 
Tigrinya nahna ‘we’. Moscati 1964:105, §13.10; Lipinski 1997:298—306. 
Old Egyptian n ‘we’ (also inn); Coptic anon [anon], an- [an-], ann- 
[ANN-] ‘we’. Hannig 1995:77 and 387; Erman—Grapow 1921:14, 76 and 
1926—1963.1:97, 2:194—195; Gardiner 1957:53, 554, and 572; Faulkner 
1962:23 and 124; Vycichl 1983:13; Cerny 1976:9. Berber: Tamazight 
(independent) nukni ‘we’, (indirect, after prepositions) nax; Tuareg 
(independent) n-akka-ni. Common East Cushitic *na/*ni/*nu “we” > Burji 
naanu ‘we’, nin-ka ‘our’, nin-si ‘us’; Gedeo / Darasa (nom. pl.) no?o ‘we’, 
(acc. pl.) no?o(o) “us”, (dat. pl.) no?o?á, no?á ‘to us’, (poss.) (m.) no?o-ka, 
(f.) no?o-tt'a ‘our’; Sidamo (nom.-acc. pl.) ninke ‘we’, (dat. pl.) ninke-ra 
‘to us’, (poss.) -nke ‘our’; Kambata (nom. pl.) na?ooti ‘we’, (acc. pl.) 
ne(e)s, -nne ‘us’, (dat. pl.) nesá ‘to us’, (poss.) -nne ‘our’; Hadiyya (nom. 
pl.) neese ‘we’, (acc. pl.) ne(e)s “us”, (dat. pl.) niin “to us’, (poss.) ni- ‘our’; 
Saho nanu ‘we’; Galla / Oromo (Wellegga) first plural present suffixes 
(affirmative) -na, (negative) -nu, independent (subject) nuy, (base) nu. 
Sasse (1982:151) reconstructs Common East Cushitic *na/*ni/*nu ‘we’, 
which “is sometimes provided with a suffix -ni/-nu in the subject case”; 
Hudson 1989:161 and 165. Proto-Southern Cushitic *nana, *nani ‘we’ > 
Ma'a nine ‘we’; Dahalo nányi/nyányi ‘we’. Ehret 1980:184. Central 
Cushitic: Bilin yin ‘we’ (oblique yind). Reinisch 1887:365—366. Omotic: 
Dizi first plural suffixes (with auxiliary) -n, (without auxiliary) -ńno, 
(subject) inu, (object) in, (possessive affix) r-. Bender (2000:196) 
reconstructs a Proto-Omotic first person plural independent personal 
pronoun “nu ‘we’ > Zayse (inclusive/exclusive) nu/ni ‘we’; Harro na ‘we’; 
Chara noone ‘we’; Bench / Gimira (inclusive/exclusive) nu/ni ‘we’; Bworo 
nu, ni ‘we’. Proto-Semitic *-nd 1st pl. personal pronoun suffix, *na-/*ni- 
1st pl. personal pronoun prefix > Hebrew -nū [017], ni- [72], Aramaic -n(à), 
ne-, Ugaritic -n, n-; Akkadian -ani, -Gnu; ni-; Arabic -na, na-; Geez / 
Ethiopic -na [-1], nə- [7-], Tigre -na. Moscati 1964:106, §13.14; Stempel 
1999:80. The following first person plural suffixed personal pronouns are 
found in other Afrasian daughter languages: Egyptian -n suffix-pronoun 
(and dependent pronoun): ‘we, us, our’; Coptic -n [-N] suffix of Ist person 
plural. Hannig 1995:387; Faulkner 1962:124; Erman—Grapow 1921:76 
and 1926—1963.2:194; Gardiner 1957:39, §34; 45, §43; and 572; Cerny 
1976:103. Berber: Tuareg -na, -na. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye -n. For 
Southern Cushitic, Ehret (1980:65) lists the following first person plural 
conjugational affixes: Burunge -an; Iraqw -an; Dahalo -Vnu. 

Proto-Dravidian first person plural (inclusive) *fa-m- (obl. *ñă-m(m)-) 
‘we’: Tamil nam (obl. nam(m)-) ‘we’; Malayalam nam (obl. nam(m)-) 
‘we’; Kannada navu (obl. nam-) ‘we’; Tulu nama ‘we’; Kolami ne-nd 
‘we’; Naikri nend, nem ‘we’; Kurux nam ‘we’; Malto nam ‘we’; Brahui 
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nan ‘we’. Krishnamurti 2003:247—248 *fam-/*nam- ‘we (inclusive); 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:322, no. 3647. 

C. Kartvelian: Svan ndj ‘we’ (Tuite 1997:18 writes nag). 

D. Proto-Indo-European (personal pronoun of the first person dual and plural) 
*ne-/*no-/*n-s- “we, us’: Sanskrit (acc.-dat.-gen. dual) nau ‘us’, (acc.-dat.- 
gen. pl) nas, Latin nos ‘we’; Greek (nom. dual) vò ‘we two’; Gothic 
(acc.-dat. pl.) uns, unsis ‘us’, (gen. pl.) unsara; Old Icelandic (dat.-acc.) 
oss ‘us’; Swedish oss ‘us’; Old English (dat.) às ‘us’; Old Frisian (dat.) is 
‘us’; Old Saxon (dat.) üs ‘us’; Dutch ons ‘us’; Old High German (dat.) uns 
‘us’ (New High German uns); Old Church Slavic (acc. pl.) nasb, ny, (acc. 
dual) na, (dat. pl.) namv, ny, (gen.-loc. pl.) nasv, (instr. pl.) nami; Hittite 
(nom. and acc.-dat. pl.) an-za-a-as “we, us’. Pokorny 1959:758 *ne-, *no-; 
*nés-, *nos- ‘we, us’; Walde 1927—1932.1I::320—321 *ne-, *nd-; *nés-, 
*nos-; Mann 1984—1987:853 #nos- “we, us’, 858—859 “ps, Watkins 
1985:44 *nes- (zero-grade form *ns-) and 2000:58 *nes- oblique cases of 
the personal pronoun of the first person plural; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:218 *ne-/*n- and 1995.1:222 “ne ‘we’ (exclusive); Mallory— 
Adams 1997:454 (dual) *nóh,, *nh,ué and 454—455 (pl.) *nsmé ‘us’, 
(enclitic) *nos; Brugmann 1904:407—413 (dual) *ne-, *n-; (pl) *nes-, 
*ns-, *nsme-; Szemerenyi 1996:211—220 (nom. pl.) #@smes: (acc. pl.) 
*nes/*nos, *nes/*nes, *nsme; (gen. pl.) *nosom/*nosom; (abl. pl.) *nsed, 
*nsmed; (dat. pl.) *nsmei; Cowgill 1965:169—170 (dual) *noH, *nH-wé; 
(pl.) *nos, *ns-mé; Burrow 1973:263—269; Fortson 2004:127 *ns-me-, 
*ns-, *nes-; Beekes 1995:207—209 ##nsme, “us, “nos and 2010.1I:1029 
*neh,; Sihler 1995:372—373 (acc. pl.) (tonic) *nsmeé, (enclitic) *nós; (gen. 
pl.) (tonic) “psom, (enclitic) “nos: (dat. pl.) (tonic) “psm-ey, (enclitic) 
*nos; (abl. pl) *nsm-ét; Meillet 1964:335—336 *nó(s)-, *n(s)-; *nsme; 
Mayrhofer 1956--1980.11:148 *nós, *ns- and I1:181, Boisacq 1950:675 
*no; Frisk 1970—1973.1:330 “no, Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:761; 
Hofmann 1966:220 “no, Ernout—Meillet 1979:444—445; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.11:175—176 *nds; De Vaan 2008:413 “nos: Orél 
2003:435 Proto-Germanic *unseraz; Kroonen 2013:xx Proto-Germanic 
*uns ‘us’; Lehmann 1986:378 *ne-, *n-; *ns-me-; Feist 1939:523 *ne-, *n- 
; #ns-me-, *ne-/*no-; De Vries 1977:421; Falk—Torp 1903--1906.11:39-- 
40 Germanic *uns (< *ns); Klein 1971:798 *ns-, for *nes, *nos ‘we’; 
Onions 1966:965 “pms, reduced-grade of “nes, Kluge—Mitzka 1967:805 
*ns; Kluge—Seebold 1989:751; Sturtevant 1951:104, §170g; Kloekhorst 
2008b:115—116 and 1004; Derksen 2008:346 *nos. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:683—684, no. 564; Möller 1911:169; Brunner 
1969:106, no. 585; Dolgopolsky 1984:90—91 *nV ‘we’ (exclusive) and 2008, 


no. 1526, #nV ‘we’ (exclusive). 


913. Proto-Nostratic deictic particle *na (~ *na), *ni (— *ne) ‘this, that’: 
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A  Proto-Afrasian *na/*-n demonstrative stem/deictic particle: ‘this, that’: 
Proto-Semitic *na/*-n demonstrative stem/deictic particle: ‘this, that’ > 
Hebrew -n [1 ] deictic element; Arabic (conjunction) ?an, ?anna ‘that’, -n, 
-n- deictic element, Akkadian anna ‘this’; Sabaean -n definite article: 
‘the’; Sheri / Jibbali -n, -n- deictic element. Barth 1913:96—103. Egyptian 
(demonstrative neuter and pl.) n7 “this, these’, (demonstrative pronoun) nw 
“this, these’; Coptic n- [N-], nen- [NEN-] plural of definite article, (plural 
demonstrative pronouns) nai [Nai] ‘these’, ne [mm] ‘those’, (plural 
possessive prefix) na- [Na-] ‘of those’. Hannig 1995:390 and 396—397; 
Faulkner 1962:125 and 127; Erman—Grapow 1921:133, 133—134, 135, 
137—138 and 1926—1963.2:199, 2:216; Gardiner 1957:572 and 573; 
Cerny 1976:103, 104, and 105. Berber: Kabyle -nni ‘this, that; these, 
those’, -inna/-yinna ‘that, those’ (a person or thing at a distance but usually 
within sight). Independent 3rd person personal pronoun: Tuareg anta (m./f. 
sg.) ‘him, her’; Ghadames (m. sg.) nittu ‘him’, (f. sg.) nittat ‘her’; 
Tamazight (m. sg.) natta, nattan ‘him’, (f. sg.) nattat ‘her’, (m. pl.) nitni 
‘them’, (f. pl.) nitanti ‘them’. Note also: Proto-Agaw 3rd singular pronoun 
base *5V- ‘he’ > Bilin ni ‘he’; Xamir yay “he”, Quara ni ‘he’; Kemant ni 
‘he’; Awngi / Awiya ni ‘he’. Appleyard 2006:80—81; Reinisch 1887:279. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian 3rd person suffix (subjective conjugation) *-n: Old 
Georgian -n; Mingrelian -n; Laz -n. Klimov 1964:144—145 *-n; Fahnrich 
2007:310—311 *-n; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:258 *-n. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *ne-, *no-; *?e-no-, *?o-no- demonstrative stem: 
‘this, that’: Sanskrit ana- (instr. anéna, anáya) ‘this, these’, na ‘like, as’; 
Avestan ana- “this, that, he’; Greek vy, vai used in strong affirmation: 
“yea, verily, aye, yes’, Evn ‘the last day of the month’; Latin (conj.) enim 
‘indeed, truly, certainly’, ne, nae ‘yes, verily, truly’; Lithuanian né, négi, 
negu “than”, néi ‘as, than’, añs, anàs (f. and) “that, that one’; Old Church 
Slavic on» (ona, ono) ‘that, he’; Hittite an-ni-is ‘that, yonder’; Armenian 
na ‘that; he, she, it; him, her’, -n definite article. Pokorny 1959:319—321 
*eno- (no doubt *e-no-) : *ono- : *no- : ne- ‘that’; Walde 1927—1932.II: 
336—339 *eno-; Mann 1984—1987:27 *anos, -à, -om ‘this, that, yon’, 
829 *-né reinforcing particle on some pronouns and adverbs, 843—844 
*-na enclitic reinforcement; Brugmann 1904:401 *eno-, *ono-; Mayrhofer 
1956--1980.1:32, Burrow 1973:277 Indo-Iranian “ana-, Chantraine 
1968--1980.1:348 and IL733; Boisacq 1950:253 and 655—656 *no-; 
Hofmann 1966:82 “eno-, *ono- and 210 *no-; Beekes 2010.11:993 
*(h,e)no-; Frisk 1970--1973.1:515 and I1:286 *(e-)no-; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:196; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:404—405 *(e-)no-; De Vaan 
2008:190; Puhvel 1984— .1/2:51--55 *ono- ‘that, yonder’; Kloekhorst 
2008b:173—174; Smoczynski 2007.1:14, 1:418, and 1:419; Derksen 
2008:372 *h;en-o- and 2015:54 *A;en-o-, 331—332 *nei. Note: This stem 
may also occur in the third plural verb ending *-n. This was later extended 
by *-t^ to form a new third plural ending *-nth. Later still, this was further 
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extended by a deictic particle *-i to form the so-called “primary” third 
plural ending *-nt/i. 

Proto-Uralic *nd (— *ne — ? *ni) ‘this; this one’, *no ‘those’: Finnish 
ndmd/na- (pl. of tàmá/tá- ‘this’) ‘these’, ne/ni- (pl. of se “this, that’) “these, 
those’, nuo (pl. of tuo ‘that, yonder’) ‘those’, ndim ‘so, like this’, niin ‘so, 
thus’, noin ‘like that’; Lapp / Saami navt, na ‘like this, in the same way as 
this’, nabbo ‘so, then’, nu, no ‘like that, in the same way as that, in that 
way’, (Lule) nuou ‘like that (yonder)’; Mordvin ne (pl. of te ‘this’ and se 
‘that’) ‘these, those’; Cheremis / Mari nana ‘those’; Zyrian / Komi na, najo 
‘she’, naja, nyje ‘those’; Selkup Samoyed na ‘that’, nassaj ‘that much’, 
nyy ‘hither, thither’, nil'cil' ‘such’, nacceety ‘hither’. Collinder 1955:38 
and 1977:57; Rédei 1986—1988:297 *na ‘this here, that there’, 300—301 
“nd (~ “ne ~ ? *ni) ‘this’, and 396—307 “no ‘those’; Décsy 1990:103 
*na/*nd ‘this’, *no ‘those’; Janhunen 1977b:105 *n3(-). 

Altaic: Proto-Tungus third person possessive suffix *-n (cf. Sinor 
1988:725) > Evenki -n (-in after consonants); Lamut / Even -n (-an after 
consonants); Udihe -ni, etc. Cf. Fuchs—Lopatin—Menges—Sinor 1968. 
(?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian “yan (or *yæn) ‘that (over 
there)’ > Chukchi yaan-gen ‘that (visible but distant)’, yan (deictic 
particle) “over there’, (loc.) yenku/yenku ‘there’, yango(re) “to here, this 
way” (= gaanqo(re) ‘from there?’), yenri(la) “to there (far from the 
speaker)’; Kerek yaan-in(a) ‘that’, yannaku ‘there’, yanci ‘to there’; 
Koryak pajen ‘that’, yanko “there, then’, yakaje “to there’, nango “from 
there, since then’, yano (deictic) ‘there’; Alyutor yan-in (Palana yan-en) 
‘that’. Fortescue 2005:193. Note: initial y- in these and the following 
forms instead of the expected n- is problematic. Proto-Chukotian “yun 
“over there’ > Chukchi gun-qin “that off to the side from the speaker’, 
yoonko “there (far off)’, yoon-en-qac “on the far side’, yuunri, yoonri “to 
over there’; Koryak yonak “over there’, yunin- ‘that one (away from the 
speaker)’; Alyutor yoon ‘over there’, (Palana) yonk ‘there, then’, yoonak 
‘there (far away)’, yoontiy “to over there’, yonin “that (far) over there’. 
Fortescue 2005:199; Mudrak 1989b:97 “yu- ‘that’. Proto-Chukchi- 
Kamchatkan *yut ‘this (here)’: Chukchi yot-qen ‘this’, yoot ‘(just) there’, 
yota ‘over there (behind or to the side of the speaker)’, yotan-qan, yoten- 
qan ‘that (behind the speaker but ahead of the addressee)’; Kerek uccin, 
uccaj, uttaX?annu ‘this’; Koryak wuccin ‘this’, woto(qun) ‘here you are’, 
woto, wotanno ‘this’ (pl. wotaccu); Alyutor wuttin(a) ‘this’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen nux “here/there you are’, nuxqene ‘here’. Fortescue 2005:199— 
200; according to Fortescue, the forms with initial w- in Kerek and wu- in 
Koryak and Alyutor are derived from *yu-. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan 
*yutku ‘here’ (locative case of *ygut): Chukchi putku ‘here’, gotqo(ra) 
‘from here’; Kerek uttaku ‘here’; Koryak wutku ‘here’, wotkay ‘to here’, 
wotgo ‘from here’; Alyutor yutku (Palana wutakku) ‘here’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen yu?n ‘here’. Fortescue 2005:200. 
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Sumerian na, ne ‘this’; ane, ene “he, she’, -ani (-ni after vowels) “his, her’. 


Illič-Svityč 1971--1984.11:93--94, no. 332, “NA demonstrative pronoun; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:688—689, no. 570; Hakola 2000:119—120, no. 516; 
Nafiqoff 2003:50—51 *NA; Fortescue 1998:155. 


914. Proto-Nostratic interrogative-relative particle *na- (~ *na-): 


A. Proto-Afrasian “na- interrogative-relative particle: Semitic: Geez / 
Ethiopic -nu [-*] interrogative particle; Amharic -nə interrogative particle; 
Ancient Harari -n in mist-n “how much?”. East Cushitic: Burji -na positive 
affirmative copula; Sidamo -ni interrogative copula; Gedeo / Darasa -n 
positive affirmative copula. Sasse 1982:150. Central Cushitic: Bilin -n 
interrogative particle. Reinisch 1887:279. Proto-Omotic *oon ‘who?’ > 
Gemu (nom.-acc.) oonti/a *who?', (pl) oontanta, Kullo (acc.) oni+n 
‘whom?’; Welaitta (subject/object) oonti/oonta ‘who?’. Note also the 
Mao (Hozo) interrogative stem na ‘when?’. Bender 2000:197 and 230. 
Ongota na ‘what?’, neeni *what?, why?’, niike “what?”. Fleming 2002b:61. 

B. Proto-Indo-European interrogative particles *?an-, *-ne: Latin an particle 
indicating alternative answers, -né interrogative enclitic particle; Gothic an 
interrogative particle indicating uncertainty of speaker. Pokorny 1959:37 
*an demonstrative particle; Walde 1927—1932.1:56 “an, Watkins 1985:2 
*an demonstrative particle; Mann 1984—1987:21 *an sentence particle: 
‘if, whether’, 829 *-né reinforcing particle in some pronouns and adverbs; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965--1972.1:44 and II:150 “ne (ablaut variant *né); 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:30—31 “an and 433—434; Lehmann 1986:30, 
Feist 1939:41; Krause 1968:207; De Vaan 2008:40—41 and 403. Lindsay 
(1894:605) elaborates: “In class. Latin -né is the general interrogative 
particle, while nonné is limited to questions which expect an affirmative, 
num to those which expect a negative, answer." Further on (1894: 
605—606), Lindsay notes: “-Ne is probably I[ndo-]Eur[opean] *né (Zend 
-na appended to Interrogatives, e.g. kas-na ‘who then?’; cf. O[ld] H[igh] 
G[erman] na weist tu na, ‘nescisne?’)...” Finally (1894:606), Lindsay 
derives Latin an from the pronominal stem found in Lithuanian aris ‘that’, 
Old Church Slavic on» ‘that’. As noted by Lehmann (1986:30): Gothic an 
is “[n]ot related to Gk dv, a modal ptc; this rather from si Kav «— kev, 
wrongly divided as six dv, similarly Hom ovk dv —— *ov kav...” (cf. also 
Chantraine 1968—1980. 1:82). 

C. Proto-Altaic *y/iV/ interrogative pronoun: *what?, who?’: Proto-Tungus 
*yü ‘who?’ 5 Evenki yi, ni *who?'; Lamut / Even ni, yi ‘who?’; Negidal 
ni, yi ^who?'; Manchu we ‘who?’ (webe *whom?"); Ulch yui, ui *who?'; 
Orok gui *who?'; Nanay / Gold ui ‘who?’; Oroch ni *who?'; Udihe nr 
*who?'; Solon niye “who?”. Proto-Turkic *né- ‘what; what?” > Old Turkic 
(Orkhon, Old Uighur) ne ‘what; what?’; Karakhanide Turkic ne ‘what; 
what?’; Turkish ne, neme ‘what?; what, whatever, how’, nere ‘what 
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place?, what part?’, nekadar ‘how much?’; Gagauz ne ‘what; what?’; 
Azerbaijani nä ‘what; what?’; Turkmenian nd, nämä ‘what; what?’; Uzbek 
ne “what, what?'; Uighur nd ‘what; what?’; Karaim ne ‘what; what?'; 
Tatar ni, nerse “What, what?’; Bashkir ni, nämä “what, what?’; Kirghiz ne, 
neme ‘what; what?’; Kazakh ne ‘what; what?’; Noghay ne ‘what; what?’; 
Oyrot (Mountain Altai) ne, neme ‘what; what?'; Chuvash ma”n 
(metathesis from *ne-me) “what, what?’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1034 *y/iV] ‘what?, who?’ (interrogative pronoun). Proto-Turkic 
*ne- “what, what?’ and its derivatives are likely to be archaisms since no 
other native forms in Turkic begin with n- (cf. Johanson 1998a:31). Rona- 
Tas (1998:74), on the other hand, remarks that “[i]t is unlikely that Old 
Turkic ne ‘what’ reflects a Proto-Turkic form, since it would be the only 
native Turkic word with initial n”. Décsy (1998:117) lists the following 
Old Turkic forms beginning with n: nd ‘what; what?', näčä ‘how many?’, 
naciik ‘how?’, ndctiklati ‘why?’ , nägü “what sort?’, ndgtidd “due to’, ndgiil 
‘how?’, nàágülüg ‘how?’, nálük ‘really?, or what?’, nämä ‘whatever’, 
ndmdn ‘wie?, wie", ndn “not the least, ndncd ‘according to’, ndydyii 
‘special’, ndtdg ‘just as’. 

Gilyak / Nivkh (East and North Sakhalin) nar ‘who’, (East Sakhalin) nunt, 
nud ‘what’, (Amur) ay, ay ‘who’. Gruzdeva 1998:28. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *naqam ‘however’? > Chukchi 
naqam “but, however’; Kerek jagam ‘but, however’; Koryak naqam ‘but, 
however; Alyutor naqam ‘right away, only’; Kamchadal / Itelmen 
(Sedanka) jaq ‘however’. Fortescue 2005:186. 

Proto-Eskimo *na- ‘where’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik na- ‘where’; Central 
Alaskan Yupik na- ‘where’; Naukan Siberian Yupik na- ‘where’; Central 
Siberian Yupik na- ‘which’; Sirenik na- ‘where’; Seward Peninsula Inuit 
na- ‘where’; North Alaskan Inuit na- ‘where’; Western Canadian Inuit na- 
‘where’; Eastern Canadian Inuit na- ‘where’; Greenlandic Inuit (North / 
Polar Greenlandic) na- ‘where’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:204. 
Proto-Eskimo *nallir ‘which’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik naliq “which (of 
them)’; Central Alaskan Yupik naliq ‘which (of them)’; Naukan Siberian 
Yupik naliq ‘which (of them)’; Central Siberian Yupik naliq ‘which (of 
them)’; Sirenik nacaX ‘which’; Seward Peninsula Inuit nalliq ‘which’; 
North Alaskan Inuit nalli(q) ‘which’; Western Canadian Inuit nalliat 
‘which of many’; Eastern Canadian Inuit nalli(q) ‘which’; Greenlandic 
Inuit (North / Polar Greenlandic) nalliq ‘which’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:204. Proto-Eskimo *nayu and *na(C)uy ‘where (is it)’: 
Central Alaskan Yupik nauwa, nauxa ‘where’; Naukan Siberian Yupik 
naa ‘where’; Central Siberian Yupik naayu ‘where is it?’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit naug ‘where have you come form?’; North Alaskan Inuit 
nauy ‘where’; Western Canadian Inuit nauk ‘where’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit nauk ‘where’; Greenlandic Inuit naak ‘where’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:204. Proto-Yupik-Sirenik *nata ‘which (part)’ > 
Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik nata ‘what part’; Central Alaskan Yupik nata ‘what 
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part’; Central Siberian Yupik nata ‘where’; Sirenik natalyuX ‘which’, natu 
‘where’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:204. 

G. Etruscan relative pronoun an (ana, ane, anc, ancn, ananc) ‘who, which’ 
(also ‘he, she, this, that’). Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:214. Perhaps also 
found in nac ‘how, as, because, since’. 


Sumerian a-na ‘what?’. a-na can also be used as an indefinite or relative 
pronoun (cf. Thomsen 1987:75). Note also the indefinite pronoun (animate and 
inanimate) na-me ‘anyone, anything; (with negative verb) no one, nothing’ (cf. 
Thomsen 1987:78). 


Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1633, *5g[U] (1) ‘thing’, (2) ‘what?’; Greenberg 
2000:232—234, 864. Interrogative N. 


915. Proto-Nostratic negative/prohibitive particle *na (~ *na), *ni (~ *ne), *nu (~ 
*no) ‘no, not’: 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian n, nn, ny, nw negative particle: ‘not’; Coptic n- [N-] 
negative particle. Hannig 1995:387—389; Faulkner 1962:125 and 134; 
Gardiner 1957:572 and 574; Erman—Grapow 1921:76 and 1926— 
1963.2:195; Vycichl 1983:135; Cerny 1976:103. A negative n is also 
found in Omotic (cf. C'ara negative (n)ne) (cf. Bender 2000:218—219). 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Royal Achaemenid Elamite in- element of negation, 
Middle Elamite in-ni negative particle, a-ni, a-ni-i prohibitive particle. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *nu prohibitive particle: ‘no, not’: Georgian nu ‘no, not’; 
Mingrelian nu ‘no, not’; Svan no ‘not’ (with indicative). Schmidt 
1962:128; Klimov 1964:148—149 *nu and 1998:144 “nu prohibitive 
particle: ‘no, not’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:267 *nu-; Fahnrich 
2007:323 *nu-. Proto-Kartvelian *numa prohibitive particle: ‘no, not’: 
Mingrelian numu, nama ‘no, not’; Svan noma, nom- ‘no, not’. Klimov 
1998:144 *numa prohibitive particle: “no, not’. 

D. Proto-Indo-European negative particles *né, *ney-, negative prefix *n-: 
Sanskrit nd, na ‘not’, negative prefix a-/an-; Old Persian na- ‘not’; 
Avestan negative prefixes na-, naé-, a-/an- ‘not’; Greek negative prefixes 
à-/&v-, vr, v£-; Latin negative prefixes né-, in-, ne ‘not’, nec, neque (adv.) 
“not”, (conj.) “and not’; Oscan nei, ni ‘not’; Umbrian nei prohibitive: “not”, 
neip negative and prohibitive: ‘not’; Old Irish ní, ni ‘not’, ne-ch ‘someone, 
anyone, something, anything; nobody, nothing’, negative prefixes ne-, ni-, 
in-/é-/an-; Gothic ni ‘not’, nei ‘nor’, negative prefix un-; Old Icelandic ne 
‘not’, (adv.) né ‘neither, nor’, (adv.) nei ‘no’; Norwegian ni ‘not’; Old 
English ne, ni ‘not’, negative prefix un-; Old Frisian ne, ni ‘not’; Old 
Saxon ne, ni ‘not’; Old High German ne, ni ‘not’; New High German nicht 
‘not’, nie ‘never, at no time’; Lithuanian né, nei ‘not’; Old Church Slavic 
ne ‘not’; Hittite na-at-ta ‘not’; Palaic ni-i ‘not’. Pokorny 1959:756—758 
“ne, *ne, *nei, *n- negative particle; Walde 1927--1932.11:319--320 “ne, 
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*ne, *nei, *n-; Mann 1984—1987:829 *ne, *ne- (*ne, *na) “not, un-’, 831 
*nei ‘neither, not, 855 “p- a negative prefix; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:225 *ne-/*n- and 1995.1:194 *ne-/*n- negation; Watkins 1985:43— 
44 *ne and 2000:57 *ne ‘not’; Mallory—Adams 1997:395 *ne ‘not’; 
Mayrhofer 1956--1980.1:13 *né and I1:120, Burrow 1973:283; Boisacq 
1950:1 #p-, *n"- and 667—668 “ne, Frisk 1970—1973.I:1 *n-, *né and 
IE313; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:1—2 and II:732; Hofmann 1966:1 *n-, 
*ne and 217; Beekes 2010.I:1 *n-; De Vaan 2008:403; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:432—433 *ne-, *n-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:686—687 *n-, 
IE::150—151 “ne, *nei, and IEL152 *ne-q¥e; Kroonen 2013:385 Proto- 
Germanic *ne ‘not’; Orél 2003:283 Proto-Germanic *ne; Feist 1939:373, 
374, 374—375, 375, and 516 *n-; Lehmann 1986:265—266 “ne, *ne; “ne, 
*n-; De Vries 1977:406; Onions 1966:604, 612, 615, 616, and 956—957 
*n-; Klein 1971:489, 498 *né, and 795 *n-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:510 and 
803 *n-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:503, 504 *ne, and 749 #p-, Smoczynski 
2007.1:418 and 1:419; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:489 and 1:491; Derksen 
2008:347 *ne and 2015:331 *ne. 

E. Proto-Uralic negative particle *ne ‘not’: Hungarian né, ném ‘not’; 
Cheremis / Mari no, ni: nó-mat, ni-ma-at, ni-mat ‘nothing’, ni-gii 
‘nobody’; Votyak / Udmurt ni: ni-no-kin ‘nobody’, ni-no-ku “never”, ni- 
no-mer “nothing”, Zyrian / Komi nom, nem, nem “nothing”, Vogul / Mansi 
(Northern) nee-mdter “nothing”, neem-hot ‘nowhere’, neem-huurit ‘never’; 
Ostyak / Xanty (Northern) nem-hojat ‘nobody’, nem-huntta ‘never’, 
nematti, namatta ‘nothing’. Samoyed negative verb: Tavgi Samoyed / 
Nganasan ni- (5o-), Yenisei Samoyed / Enets ne-. Collinder 1955:38; 
Rédei 1986—1988:301. (?) Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) ńə- negative 
pronominal marker, n-irkin/n-irkid ‘no one’, ria-qon ‘nowhere’, na-leme 
“nothing”, ń-ol-yodome:- “uneven, unequal’. Nikolaeva 2006:294. 

F. Altaic: Turkic: In Chuvash, there is a preposed prohibitive particle an ‘no, 
not’ which is used to negate second and third person imperatives. 
Greenberg (2000:212—213) notes that, “[i]n Tungus there is a widespread 
form ana found in Oroch, Orok, and Ulch that typically negates 
adjectives...” 

G. Proto-Eskimo *na- and *na(a)yya ‘no’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik (Koniag) 
naa ‘no! don't; Naukan Siberian Yupik naami ‘no’; Central Siberian 
Yupik na(a), nalaa ‘no’; Sirenik naayya ‘no’; North Alaskan Inuit 
naayya, naakka ‘no’; Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) naaka ‘no’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit (Iglulik) naayya ‘no’; Greenlandic Inuit naaxxa ‘no’. Aleut 
nayaa ‘no’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:204. 


Sumerian na ‘not’, na- modal prohibitive prefix (imperfect root), nu ‘not’, nu- 
negative prefix. Thomsen 1987:190—199. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:681---682, no. 562; Greenberg 2000:212—213; Moller 
1911:169; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1524, #ni ‘not’. 
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916. Proto-Nostratic root *naf- (~ *not-): 
(vb.) *nat- “to come, to go, to journey, to travel’; 
(n.) #nas-a ‘journey’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *naf- ‘to come, to go, to arrive, to journey, to travel": 
Proto-Semitic #nas- ‘to come’ > Geez / Ethiopic (suppletive imperative of 
the verb ‘to come’) nata [10], na°a [19], nata [7%] ‘come!, come now!, 
come up!’; Tigre (imptv.) ná*a ‘come!’; Tigrinya (imptv.) na fa “come!”: 
Amharic (imptv.) na ‘come!’; Gurage (imptv.) na ‘come!’. Leslau 
1979:445 and 1987:382. Egyptian nfi ‘to come, to go, to arrive, to journey, 
to travel (by boat), to sail’, n°-t ‘expedition’, n®y-t ‘mooring-post’; Coptic 
na [Na] ‘to go’. Hannig 1995:394; Faulkner 1962:126; Erman—Grapow 
1921:77 and 1926—1963.2:206; Gardiner 1957:573; Vycichl 1983:136; 
Cerny 1976:103. West Chadic: Ngizim ndi (intr.) ‘to come’ (form of 
‘come’ used in the subjunctive), (tr.) ‘to bring’ (form of ‘bring’ used in the 
subjunctive), ni (intr.) ‘to come, to go’, (tr.) (with transitivizing suffixes 
-náa, -du) “to bring, to take’ (subjunctive form; ni is neutral with respect to 
motion), nnd (intr.) ‘to come’, (tr.) (with transitivizing suffixes -nda, -dù) 
‘to bring’ (used in the second subjunctive), nya corresponding to ‘come/ 
bring, go/take’ (imperfective, nya is neutral with respect to motion); Kirfi 
no (perf. ventive nd-n-ko) “to come’. Central Chadic: Musgu na ‘to go’; 
Masa nand “to go’. Stolbova 2005— .I:96, no. 325, *nV > *nVnV ‘to 
come, to go’; Schuh 1981:xxiii (paradigms of the verbs ‘to go’ and ‘to 
come’), 121—122, 128, 129, and 129—130; Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 
1994.11:82--83 and II:162—163. Ehret 1995:323, no. 627, *naat-/*niif- 
“to come, to go’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European (*neffi- [*naffi-|/*noffi- “to travel by boat, to sail’): 
(nom. sg.) *neffi-u-s [#naff-u-s] “ship, boat’, (gen. sg. *neflfi-w-os 
[*na£fi-w-os]): Old Persian nàv- ‘ship’; Sanskrit nauh “ship, boat’; Greek 
(Attic) vat ‘ship’, (Homeric, Ionic) vntc; Armenian nav ‘ship’ (< Iranian 
?); Latin navis ‘ship’, navigo “to sail, to set sail’; Old Irish nau ‘ship’; Old 
Icelandic nor ‘a kind of ship’; Old English nowend ‘shipmaster, sailor’. 
Pokorny 1959:755—756 *naus- ‘ship’; Walde 1927--1932.11:315 *nau-; 
Mann 1984—1987:828 *náu- (*ndus) ‘boat; boat shape, nave, trough’ 
(variant *nduia); Watkins 1985:43 *nàu- ‘boat’ (contracted from *naau-) 
and 2000:57 *nau- ‘boat’ (oldest form *nea,u-, colored to *naa,u-, 
contracted to *nau- [before consonants] and *nāw- [before vowels]); 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:674 *naHu- and 1995.1:582 *naHw- ‘to 
float, to sail (of boats, ships)’, *naHw- ‘boat, ship, vessel’, I:724 *nau-s- 
‘ship, boat’; Mallory--Adams 1997:74 *néh,us (gen. *nh,uós) ‘boat’; 
Mayrhofer 1956--1980.11:181 *naHu-, (gen. sg.) *naH-u-ós; Burrow 
1973:246—247 Sanskrit naus “ship < *naHu-s (gen. sg. navds < 
*naHvás); Boisacq 1950:658—659; Hofmann 1966:212 “naus, Frisk 
1970--1973.11:292--293 (nom. sg.) *nàu-s, (acc. sg.) *nau-m, (gen. sg.) 
*nau-es, (acc. pl) *ndu-ns; Beekes 2010.11:998 *neh,u-; Chantraine 
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1968--1980.11:737--738 “nau-s, De Vaan 2008:402—403; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965--1972.11:146--149 (nom. sg.) *ndus, (acc. sg.) #nau-m, 
*nau-is; Ernout—Meillet 1979:431—432 Latin (acc. sg.) navem < *nawm; 
Sihler 1995:328 *neH,u- ‘boat’; Lindsay 1894:252 *nàu- ‘ship’; Orél 
2003:289 Proto-Germanic *nowaz; Kroonen 2013:391 Proto-Germanic 
*no- ‘ship’; De Vries 1977:411 Old Icelandic nor < Proto-Norse *nowa; 
Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:515—519 *néh;,-u-, #neh,-u-. Note: 
Terms such as Latin navia ‘trough’, Welsh noe ‘large bowl’, etc. are 
secondary derivatives. The original meaning was ‘boat’, later applied in 
several daughter languages to things ‘shaped like a boat’ (as in Bihari naw 
‘feeding trough’ [< nava ‘boat’; cf. naw, naiya ‘boat’]). A relationship 
between terms for ‘boat’ and ‘trough, vessel, pot, bowl, etc.’ is not 
uncommon and is found, for example, in Dravidian: cf. Parji oda ‘boat, 
trough’ (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:99, no. 1039); Malayalam kalam 
‘pot, vessel, ship’ (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:122, no. 1305); Tamil 
vallam ‘a dish for use in eating or drinking, hour-glass, a measure of 
capacity, a measure of grain, a boat made of the trunk of a tree, canoe’ (cf. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:480, no. 5315). See also Buck (1949:10.83 boat) 
for Indo-European terms. For the derivation of terms for “boat” from ‘to 
come, to go, to journey, to travel, etc.’, cf. Tamil katattu (katatti-) ‘(vb.) to 
cause to go, to drive, to transport, to pass (as time); (n.) boat’, extended 
form of kata ‘to pass through, to traverse, to cross, to exceed, to excel, to 
win, to overcome, to transgress; to go, to proceed, to pass (as time, water, 
clouds, etc.) (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:104, no. 1109). Note also 
Buck's (1949:10.36 sail [vb.]) comments: “The verbs for ‘sail’ are partly 
from the same root that is widespread also in those for ‘float’ and “swim” 
(cf. 10.34). Others are deriv[atives] of nouns for ‘sail’, ‘ship’, or ‘sea’. 
Some are words for ‘row’ extended to ‘travel by water, sail’, and some are 
general words for “travel, go’, used for ‘sail’.” Derivation from ‘to travel, 
to go’ parallels what is found in Egyptian nfi ‘to come, to go, to arrive, to 
journey, to travel (by boat), to sail’ cited above. 


Buck 1949:10.36 sail (vb.); 10.81 ship; 10.83 boat. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
687, no. 568. Different (unlikely) etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1572, 
#na[h]w[E] ‘vessel’. 


917. Proto-Nostratic root *nab- (~ *nab-): 
(vb.) *nab- ‘to burst forth, to gush forth’; 
(n.) *nab-a ‘a bursting or gushing forth’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *nab-a ‘heavy rain, storm cloud, cloudy sky’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *nab- ‘to burst forth, to gush forth’: Proto-Semitic 
*nab-at- ‘to gush forth, to flow’ > Hebrew napa” [Y22] “to flow, to spring, 
to bubble up’; Biblical Aramaic napa” “to burst forth, to flow, to gush’; 
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Akkadian naba?u ‘to rise (said of a flood)’; Arabic nabafa ‘to well, to 
well up, to gush forth, to flow, to issue’; Sabaean nb” ‘to cause (water) to 
flow or gush out’; Geez / Ethiopic ?anba*a [KNO] ‘to weep, to shed tears, 
to cause to weep’, ?anba* [A'rf10] ‘tear’; Tigre näbfa ‘to shed tears, to 
weep’, ?amba”, ?anba ‘tear’; Tigrinya náb*e ‘to shed tears, to weep’, 
nabCat ‘tear’; Harari abi? ‘tear’; Amharic anba ‘tear’; Gurage amba “tear”: 
Argobba amba ‘tear’; Gafat amb”d ‘tear’. Leslau 1963:17, 1979:43, and 
1987:382; Murtonen 1989:271; Klein 1987:402; Zammit 2002:393—394. 
Proto-Semitic *nab-at’- ‘to gush forth, to burst forth’ > Arabic nabata ‘to 
well out, to gush out, to spout, to issue, to stream forth (water)’; Geez / 
Ethiopic nabata [Mm] ‘to boil, to boil over’. Leslau 1987:384; Zammit 
2002:393—394. 

Proto-Indo-European *neb"-/*nob"- “to burst out, to burst forth’: Sanskrit 
nábhate “to burst, to be torn or rent asunder’; Old Icelandic nafr (< 
#napiz0) ‘bark of the birch’. Rix 1998a:404 (?) *neb^- ‘to burst, to spring 
forth’; Pokorny 1959:758 *nebh- “to burst’; Walde 1927---1932.11:330 
*nebh-; De Vries 1977:413; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:133—134. 


Buck 1949:10.32 flow (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:684, no. 565. 


918. Proto-Nostratic (n.) (Eurasiatic only) *nab-a *heavy rain, storm cloud, cloudy 


sky’: 


3 


Derivative of: 
(vb.) *nab- “to burst forth, to gush forth’; 
(n.) *nab-a ‘a bursting or gushing forth’ 


A. 


Proto-Indo-European *neb'-es/os- “heavy rain, storm cloud, cloudy sky’: 
Sanskrit nabhas- ‘mist, clouds, vapor; rainy season’, nabhasá-h “(adj.) 
vapory, misty; (n.) sky, atmosphere; rainy season’; Pali nabhas- ‘cloud, 
sky’; Avestan nabah- ‘cloud’; Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) ne-pi-is ‘sky, 
heaven’; Greek végoc ‘cloud’, vepéAn ‘cloud’; Latin nebula ‘vapor, fog, 
mist, cloud’, nebulosus ‘misty, foggy’; Old Irish nem “sky, heaven’; Old 
Icelandic (poetic) njól (< *nefula-) “darkness, night’, nifl- (< *nifila-) 
‘mist, fog’ (only in compounds); Old English nifol (< *nifila-) ‘dark, 
gloomy’; Old Frisian nevil ‘mist, fog, haze’; Old Saxon nebal ‘mist, fog, 
haze, darkness’; Dutch nevel ‘mist, fog, haze’; Old High German nebul 
“mist, fog, haze’ (New High German Nebel); Old Church Slavic nebo ‘sky, 
heaven’; Czech nebe ‘sky’; Slovak nebo ‘sky’; Polish niebo ‘sky’; 
Polabian nebii ‘sky’; Russian nébo [He6o] “sky, heaven’. Pokorny 
1959:315—316 (*enebh-) *nebh-, *embh-, *mbh- ‘wet, water; mist, fog, 
haze, cloud’; Walde 1927--1932.1:131--132 (*enebh-) *nebh-, *embh-, 
*mbh-; Mann 1984—1987:830 *nebhalos, -a ‘mist, cloud’, 830 *nebhos, 
-es- “sky, cloud, mist’; Watkins 1985:44 *nebh- and 2000:57 *nebh- 
‘cloud’ (suffixed form *nebh-(e)lo-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:167, 
1:186, 1:218 *neb[^Jes-, 11:667—668 *neb[^]- and 1995.1:144, 1:159, 1:188 
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*nebhes- ‘sky’, 1:575—576, 1:584 *neb^- ‘sky, fog, cloud’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:110 *nébhes-, *nebh-el- ‘mist, cloud; sky’; Mayrhofer 
1956---1980.11:134, Boisacq 1950:666 *nébh-; Frisk 1970---1973.11:309-- 
310 *nébhos; Hofmann 1966:216 *nebhos; Chantraine 1968---1980.11:748 
*nebhela; Beekes 2010.11:1012 *neb^-s-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1I::151—152 *enebh-, *onebh-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:434; De Vaan 
2008:404; Kloekhorst 2008b:603—604; Kroonen 2013:386 Proto- 
Germanic *nebala- ‘fog’; Orél 2003:283 Proto-Germanic “nebulo ~ 
*nebulaz; De Vries 1977:409 and 410; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:505 *nebh-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:500; Vercoullie 1898:201; Derksen 2008:347—348 
*nebl-es-: Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:499—504 #nebf-. 

B. Proto-Altaic *niabo (~ -o-) ‘heavy rain, gust of wind’: Proto-Tungus 
*nYo[be]-kte “storm cloud, heavy rain, hail’ > Evenki nokta ‘storm cloud, 
heavy rain’, (dial. rekte, nokta ‘spindrift cloud’; Lamut / Even nonto 
‘heavy rain’; Negidal ńekte ‘spindrift cloud’. Proto-Mongolian *nóye-le- 
‘to come in gusts’ > Written Mongolian nóyele- ‘to come in gusts’; 
Khalkha n6/6- ‘to blow in upward gusts (wind)’. Proto-Turkic *yubug (~ 
*yabug) ‘boulders which a torrent carries down, boulders displaced and 
falling to the bottom of the valley’ > Karakhanide Turkic yuvuy (~ yavuy) 
“boulders which a torrent carries down, boulders displaced and falling to 
the bottom of the valley’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:982 *niabo (~ 
-o-) ‘storm, natural disaster’. 

C. Eskimo: Central Siberian Yupik naafta- ‘to become stormy’. 


Buck 1949:1.51 sky, heavens; 1.73 cloud; 1.74 mist (fog, haze); 10.32 flow 
(vb.). 


919. Proto-Nostratic root *nady- (~ *nad)-): 
(vb.) *nad»- ‘to press, to crush, to mash’; 
(n.) *nady-a “anything crushed or mashed’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *nad’- “to press, to crush’: (?) Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic 
nazara, nazzara [ile] “to bite, to tear to pieces, to pierce, to crunch, to 
hit’; Tigrinya ndzdrd, ndzdld “to tear to pieces, to bite’; Tigre ndgra ‘to 
bite off; Amharic ndzzdrd ‘to strike, to hit’, a-ndzzdrd ‘to harass, to 
pester’; Gafat td-ndzzdrd ‘to feel pain’. Leslau 1987:411. Egyptian nd “to 
grind’, nd, ndt ‘flour’, ndw ‘miller’; Coptic (Sahidic, Bohairic) nut [NoyT], 
(Sahidic) nat- [Nat-], (Bohairic) not- [NoT-] “to grind, to pound’, 
(Bohairic) noyt [Noerr] ‘meal, flour’. Hannig 1995:447; Faulkner 
1962:143; Gardiner 1957:576; Erman—Grapow 1921:90 and 1926— 
1963.2:369—370; Vycichl 1983:145; Cerny 1976:111. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil naci (-v-, -nt-) ‘to be crushed, bruised, mashed, 
crumpled’, naci (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to crush, to bruise, to mash, to press, to 
squeeze, to demolish, to destroy’, naciyal ‘anything crushed or mashed’, 
nacivu ‘bruise, contusion, loss, destruction, injury’, nacukku (nacukki-) 
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‘(vb.) to press, to squeeze, to crush, to subdue; (n.) bruise’, nacunku 
(nacunki-) ‘to be mashed, crushed’, nai (-v-, -nt-) ‘to be crushed, to be 
destroyed, to perish’, nai (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to crush, to destroy’; (?) Kota nacak 
in- (id-) ‘to make noise in cutting through flesh’; Kannada najugu ‘to 
squash, to crush, to bruise (as dry ginger); to be squashed or bruised’, 
najju ‘a squashed state’; Tulu nasiyuni ‘to submit, to subdue’, nesipuni 
‘(vb.) to cut up into small bits, to mince; (n.) a bit, a fragment’; Kui nasa 
(nasi-) ‘(vb.) to press, to crush; (n.) the act of crushing’, nahi, nahiki 
“destroyed, ruined, demolished’, nacc- ‘to press’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:314, no. 3574. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian ndt’3- ‘to knead’ > Cheremis / Mari (Birsk) 
nostala- “to knead by pressing with the arms’, (Kozmodemyansk-Berg) 
nüstalá- ‘to knead (dough) with the hands’; Votyak / Udmurt (Sarapul) 
na3-, (Kazan) naz- ‘to knead’. Rédei 1986—1988:706 *nács-. 


Buck 1949:4.58 bite (vb.); 5.54 knead; 5.55 meal, flour; 5.56 grind; 9.342 press 
(vb.). 


920. Proto-Nostratic root *nady- (~ *nad»-): 
(vb.) *nad»- ‘to vex, to disturb, to annoy, to irritate, to agitate; to be annoying, 
irritating, malicious, rude, bad, mean, base’; 
(n.) #nad)-a ‘vexation, disturbance, annoyance, irritation, trouble’; (adj.) 
‘annoying, irritating, malicious, rude, bad, mean, base’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian nady- “to vex, to disturb, to annoy, to irritate, to agitate; to 
be annoying, irritating, malicious, rude, bad, mean, base’: Proto-Semitic 
*nadv-ul- ‘to be rude, bad, mean, base, low, vile’ > Arabic nadula ‘to be 
low, base, mean, despicable, debased, depraved’, nadl, nadil ‘low, base, 
mean, vile, despicable, debased, depraved; coward’, nadala ‘depravity’; 
Sheri / Jibbali ndol ‘to remain bad, base, worthless’, endé/ ‘to humiliate, to 
disgrace’, sandél ‘to blame’, nudal ‘low, useless, worthless fellow’; Mehri 
nadul “to be thoroughly bad, base; to remain bad’, handul ‘to make bad, to 
disgrace’, antadül ‘to be bad, to be rude and unkind, to be antisocial in 
one’s behavior’, nodal ‘low, useless, worthless person’. Proto-Semitic 
(reduplicated) *nad’-nady- ‘to vex, to disturb, to annoy, to irritate’ > Geez 
/ Ethiopic naznaza [Mit] ‘to vex, to torment, to cause pain, to shake, to 
agitate’, tanaznaza “to be vexed’; Tigrinya ndzndzd ‘to shake’; Tigre 
ndzndza “to jog’; Amharic ndzdnndzd “to importune, to pester’. Leslau 
1987:411. Egyptian ndyt ‘baseness’, ndwyt ‘wickedness, evil, depravity’. 
Faulkner 1962:144; Gardiner 1957:577; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.2: 
369 and 2:377. Berber: Ghadames anzaz ‘to give someone the evil eye, to 
single out someone with the intention of doing something bad to him or 
her’; Tuareg anzaz ‘to challenge someone (to cut them down to size, to 
find a fault with them, etc.); to ebb considerably (water)’. [Ehret 1995:319, 
no. 617, *naj- “to become low’. | 
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B. Dravidian: Tamil naccu (nacci-) ‘(vb.) to tease, to vex, to trouble, to 
harass; (n.) trouble, worry’, nacuval ‘one who is always teasing’; Telugu 
naccu ‘(vb.) to tease, to trouble; (n.) troubling’, naccu-pettu ‘to annoy, to 
tease, to fret. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:318, no. 3577. 


Buck 1949:16.72 bad. 


921. Proto-Nostratic root *nag- (~ *nag-): 
(vb.) *nag- ‘to strike, to split, to pierce, to stab’; 
(n.) *nag-a ‘stroke, blow, wound’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *nag- ‘to strike, to split, to pierce’: Proto-Semitic *nag-al- 
‘to strike, to split, to pierce’ > Arabic nagala ‘to beat, to push; to split, to 
pierce’, mingal ‘scythe, sickle’; Hebrew maggal [ban] (base ngl Pun 
‘sickle’; Syriac maggala ‘sickle’; Geez / Ethiopic nagala [1A] ‘to be 
uprooted’; Amharic ndggdld “to be uprooted’. Murtonen 1989:272; Klein 
1987:315; Leslau 1987:392. Proto-Semitic *nag-ah- ‘to strike, to gore’ > 
Hebrew nayah [N21] ‘to push, to thrust, to gore’; Aramaic nayah ‘to push, 
to thrust, to gore’; Ugaritic ngh ‘to gore’; Gurage (Wolane) nagd, (Selti, 
Zway) nagd ‘to mow grass (with a sickle), to reap cereals’, (?) (Muher, 
Masqan, Gogot, Soddo) (tá)nagga, (Wolane) tdnagd ‘to clash (cattle, 
objects), to collide’ (either here or with *nag-af- ‘to strike, to split, to 
break’, below). Murtonen 1989:271; Klein 1987:403; Leslau 1979:453. 
Proto-Semitic *nag-af- ‘to strike, to split, to break’ > Mandaic nga ‘to 
strike, to injure’; Hebrew naya” [V21] ‘to touch; to strike, to injure’, neya® 
[921] ‘stroke, blow, wound’; Aramaic naya” ‘to touch’; Geez / Ethiopic 
nag’a [17:0] “to make a cracking sound, to crack, to shout, to be broken, 
to break (intr.)’, ?astanag"a*a [Airt*1*0] ‘to break to bits, to incite, to 
provoke, to remove (fat)', (causative) ?anag”əfa [ATO] ‘to break, to 
dislocate’; Tigrinya ndg’°e “to break (intr.)’; Amharic nágg"a ‘to snap, to 
crack, to make a snapping or cracking sound’, an-nagga ‘to disjoin, to 
dismember, to shatter’, a-ndgg”a ‘to break’; (?) Gurage (td)nagga ‘to 
clash (cattle, objects), to collide’ (either here or with *nag-ah- “to strike, to 
gore’, above). Murtonen 1989:272; Klein 1987:404; Leslau 1979:453 and 
1987:390. Proto-Semitic *nag-ap- ‘to strike, to split; to cut off, to split off? 
> Hebrew nayap [121] ‘to strike, to smite’, neyep [922] “strike, (fatal) 
blow, plague’; Aramaic nayag ‘to strike, to push, to injure’; Arabic nagafa 
‘to shave or polish an arrow; to cut down (a tree), to pull out; to milk a 
sheep well’; Sabaean ngf “to tear out, to uproot’; Mehri naguf ‘to throw 
away, to reject’; Sheri / Jibbali ngof “to throw away, to reject’; Soqotri 
negof ‘to disperse’; Geez / Ethiopic nagafa [114.] “to shake, to shake off, to 
shake out, to knock off, to jolt, to dispel, to brush away, to cut off, to lay 
away, to throw down, to cast, to trip, to carry away’; Tigre ndgfa ‘to shake, 
to shed’; Tigrinya ndgdfa “to shake, to shed’. Murtonen 1989:272; Klein 
1987:404; Leslau 1987:391. Proto-Semitic *nag-az- “to strike, to smite, to 
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kill, to destroy’ > Sabaean ngz ‘to damage, to destroy; to put an end to 
(someone's life), to execute’; Sheri / Jibbali ngoz ‘to die, to finish’. Proto- 
Semitic *nag-ar- ‘to cut down, to cut into’ > Arabic nagara ‘to hew, to 
carve, to plane’. Egyptian ng, ng? ‘to strike, to smite, to cut off, to cut 
open, to hew, to slay, to crush’, ngi ‘to break open, to break up’, ngt 
‘breach’. Hannig 1995:438; Faulkner 1962:141; Gardiner 1957:576; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:88 and 1926—1963.2:348, 2:349. Berber: Tuareg 
angas ‘to butt with a horn or the head’, anagas ‘a butt with a horn or the 
head’, amangas ‘an animal that butts with its horns’; Ghadames angaj “to 
give butts with a horn or the head’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha ngas ‘to butt with 
the head or horn (a ram)’. Central Chadic: Gude ngila ‘knife’; Nzangi 
ngala ‘knife’; Mafa ngal- ‘to cut’; Daba nga- ‘to break’; Logone gge- ‘to 
break’; Buduma gai- ‘to break’. East Chadic: Bidiya ?angul ‘sickle’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:402, no. 1866, *nig- ‘to break’, 402—403, no. 1867, 
*nigal- ‘sickle, sword’, 408, no. 1896, #nVgil- “to cut’, 408, no. 1898, 
*nVguf- “to cut, to break’, 408—409, no. 1899, *nVgVt- ‘to break, to 
smite’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *neg'-/*nog'- “to strike, to split, to pierce’: Old Irish 
ness ‘wound’; Old Church Slavic noze ‘knife’, pro-noziti ‘to pierce 
through’. Pokorny 1959:760 *negh- ‘to bore, to stab’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:537 *h,negh-es- ‘+spear’; Walde 1927--1932.11:326--327 *negh-; 
Derksen 2008:358. 


Buck 1949:3.85 wound (sb.); 9.21 strike (hit, beat); 9.23 knife. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:684---685, no. 566. 


922. Proto-Nostratic root *nah- (~ *nah-): 
(vb.) *nah- ‘to tremble, to shake; to fear, to be afraid’; 
(n.) *nah-a ‘fear’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *nah- ‘to tremble, to shake; to fear, to be afraid’: Semitic: 
Geez / Ethiopic (reduplicated) nahnaha [Shd] ‘to shake, to agitate, to 
break; (probably also) Tigrinya (td)ndhanhe “to argue, to quarrel’, nahnah 
‘violent argument, violent quarrel’. Leslau 1987:395. Egyptian nh? ‘to 
shake’ (?) nh3t “palpitations (of the heart)’ (?). Hannig 1995:421, 
Faulkner 1962:136; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.2:291. Proto-East 
Cushitic *nah- “to fear’ > Somali nah- ‘to pity, to be startled’; Galla / 
Oromo nah- ‘to fear, to take pity on’; Konso nah- ‘to be tender-hearted’; 
Gidole nah- ‘to be afraid, to tremble’; Burji na?- ‘to fear’. Sasse 1979:23 
and 1982:150—151; Hudson 1989:19. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *nehh- [*nahh-] > #na- ‘to fear’: Old Irish nár (< 
*nasros) ‘modest, bashful’; Hittite (1st sg. pres.) na-ah-mi, (3rd sg. pres.) 
na-ah-Sa-ri-ya-az-zi ‘to fear’, (nom. sg.) na-ah-sa-ra-az “fear, reverence’. 
Rix 1998a:405 *neh,- ‘to be afraid’; Pokorny 1959:754 *na- “to be afraid’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:804 *naH- and 1995.1:705 *naH- ‘to fear, 
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to revere (gods), to be ashamed’; Mallory—Adams 1997:198 *neh,- “to be 
timid’; Vendryès 1959— _ :N-3; Sturtevant 1951:47, 874, Indo-Hittite 
*néxty; Kloekhorst 2008b:591—592. 


Buck 1949:16.53 fear, fright. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:682, no. 563. 


923. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *nak'-a ‘(animal) skin, pelt, hide’: 


A. 


B. 


Afrasian: Egyptian nkn ‘a shield with an animal skin stretched over it’. 
Hannig 1995:438; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.2:346. 

Indo-European: Greek vaxn ‘a wooly or hairy skin, a goatskin’, vaKoc 
‘goatskin, fleece’. Perhaps also Old Prussian nognan (if for *noknan) 
‘leather’; Old English nzsc (if from *nak-s-ko-) ‘skin’. Pokorny 1959:754 
*nak- “skin, hide’; Walde 1927--1932.11:316--317 *náq-; Mann 1984— 
1987:825 “nak- ‘to cover, to hide’; Mallory—Adams 1997:269 (?) 
*nák(es)- ‘pelt, hide’; Boisacq 1950:656; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:287; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.11:733; Beekes 2010.11:994 (pre-Greek); Hofmann 
1966:211. 

Proto-Altaic *nak^i (~ -o) ‘(animal) skin, hide’: Proto-Tungus *naKita 
“bear skin’ > Evenki nakita “bear skin’; Lamut / Even naqot “bear skin’; 
Negidal nayata ‘bear skin’; Orok natta ‘bear skin’; Udihe na’ta ‘bear 
skin’. Proto-Mongolian *nekey ‘sheepskin’ > Written Mongolian nekei 
“(n.) sheepskin with its wool; (adj.) furlined’; Khalkha neyiy [n»xuii] 
‘sheepskin’; Buriat neyi ‘fur’; Kalmyk neké ‘sheepskin’; Ordos ney 
‘sheepskin’; Monguor niki, neki ‘sheepskin’. Poppe 1955:146. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:961—962 *nak‘i (~ -o) “a kind of skin’. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *naklot- “to tan skin’ > Chukchi 
naylon ‘warm coat made from winter skin of reindeer’; Koryak nikl/ot- ‘to 
tan skin’. Fortescue 2005:190. 


Buck 1949:4.12 skin; hide. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1542, #naKa “fell, skin’. 


924. Proto-Nostratic root *nak"^- (~ #nak”?-): 
(vb.) *nak"^- “to lie down, to go to sleep, to go to bed’; 
(n.) #nak”?-a ‘bedtime, evening, nighttime’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *n[a]k"- “to sleep with, to lie with, to copulate’: Proto- 
Semitic *na/ya/k- “to have sexual intercourse, to copulate’ > Akkadian 
naku (niaku) “to have illicit sexual intercourse, to fornicate’; Arabic naka 
‘to have sexual intercourse (with a woman)’; Sheri / Jibbali ngk ‘to sleep 
with (a woman)’; Mehri nayük ‘to have sexual intercourse with, to sleep 
with (a woman)’; Harsüsi neyok ‘to sleep with (a woman)’. Egyptian nk ‘to 
lie with, to sleep with, to copulate’, nkw ‘fornicator, adulterer’; Coptic 
noyk [Noer] ‘adulterer’, (reduplicated) noknek [NoKNeK] ‘to have 
affection for’. Hannig 1995:437; Erman—Grapow 1921:88 and 1926— 
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1963.2:345; Faulkner 1962:141; Gardiner 1957:576; Vycichl 1983:141; 
Cerny 1976:107. Berber: Tuareg anki ‘to perform the movements of the 
sexual act on (a woman or a female animal)’; Kabyle anki ‘to place oneself 
in position and make strenuous effort (as a woman in labor)’. North 
Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye nek"i- ‘to be or become pregnant’, ndk"a 
‘pregnant’, ndk”e ‘pregnancy’. Reinisch 1895:183. Diakonoff 1965:46. 

Proto-Indo-European *nekwh-th-/*nokwh-th- ‘night’: Sanskrit (nom. sg. f.) 
nak ‘night’ (acc. sg. nákt-am); Greek vv€ ‘night’; Latin nox ‘night’; Old 
Irish -nocht in innocht ‘tonight’; Welsh nos ‘night’; Cornish nos ‘night’; 
Breton noz ‘night’; Gothic nahts ‘night’; Old Icelandic nátt, nott ‘night’; 
Faroese nátt ‘night’; Norwegian natt, nott ‘night’; Swedish natt ‘night’; 
Danish nat ‘night’; Old English neaht, niht ‘night’; Old Frisian nacht 
‘night’; Old Saxon naht ‘night’; Dutch nacht ‘night’; Old High German 
naht “night (New High German Nacht); Lithuanian naktis ‘night’; Old 
Church Slavic nosto ‘night’; Russian noc’ [Hou] ‘night’; Albanian natë 
‘night’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) ne-ku-zi ‘to undress, to go to bed’, (nom. sg.) 
ne-ku-uz “bedtime, evening’; Tocharian A noktim, B nekciye (adv.) ‘last 
night, at night’. Pokorny 1959:762—763 *nek#-(t-), *nok#-t-s ‘night’; 
Walde 1927---1932.11:337--339 *noqt-; Mann 1984—1987:833 *nekt- (?) 
‘evening’, 850 *nokterinos ‘nightly’, 850 *noktim ‘by night, at night, 
yesterday night’, 850 *noktis, *nokts ‘night’ (ultimately *noqutis, *noquts 
?), *noktiom, *-noktiom adverb and collective of type *nokt-, 850—851 
#noktior (*noktór) “by night, the evening before; next night’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:168 *nek[^]?^t[^]-, 1:183  *nok[h] ^t[^]-s, 
1:215—216 *ne/ok[^]^t[^]-, *nek[^]^. and 1995.1:145 *nek^*-h- ‘night’, 
1:157 “#nok?4#-s, 1:185, *ne/okh°th-, *nekh^. 1:186 *nek^'^; Watkins 
1985:44 *nekw-t- (o-grade form: *nok"-t-) and 2000:57—58 *nek"-t- 
“night” (o-grade form: #nok”-t-), Brugmann 1904:115; Mallory—Adams 
1997:394 #nek”t- ~ #nok”t- ‘night’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:121—122; 
Burrow 1973:75 *nok"vt-; Huld 1983:96—97; Boisacq 1950:674 *noqt-, 
*noqti-, *noqten-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:759—760 *nokt-; Hofmann 
1966:219—220 *noqt- (*noqti-, *noqtu-, *noqt(e)r-); *neq't-s (?), Frisk 
1970--1973.11:327--328 *noqt-; *noq't-, *neq't-s; Beekes 2010.11:1027 
*nekwt-, #nok”t- : *negwh-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:181—183 
*noq't-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:448; De Vaan 2008:416—417; Morris 
Jones 1913:138 *noq'ts; Kroonen 2013:381 Proto-Germanic *naht- 
‘night’; Orél 1998:282 and 2003:279—280 Proto-Germanic *naxtz; Feist 
1939:368—369 *nokt-; Lehmann 1986:262 *nok"-t- (gen. *nek"-t-s) 
“night” < #nek”-t- “to grow dark, to become night’; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.11:5: De Vries 1977:405; Onions 1966:610 *nokt-; Klein 1971:496 
“nogqt-, Boutkan--Siebinga 2005:273—274; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:500 
“nokt-, Kluge—Seebold 1989:497 *nokt-; Melchert 1994a:61 *nék"ts; 
Sturtevant 1951:58—59, §81; Kloekhorst 2008b:602; Adams 1999:342 
*nekwt-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:319—320 *noqt- (or *noq't-); 
Fraenkel 1962--1965.1:481--482, Smoczyfski 2007.1:415; Derksen 
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2008:355 *nok"-t- and 2015:327—328 *nok-t-; Benveniste 1935:10 
*n/ k"-t-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:513—515 *neg?-. 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *naki(nak) ‘night’: Chukchi naki-rit (pl. 
nakiritti) “night”, yannun-nakite “at midnight’; Koryak nakinak ‘night’, 
nakita ‘at night’, yanun-nakinak ‘midnight’; Alyutor nakinak ‘night’, nakita 
‘at night’, yanun-nakinak ‘midnight’; Kamchadal / Itelmen nkank ‘night’. 
Fortescue 2005:189—190; Mudrak 1989b:104 *nki-nki ‘night’. 


Buck 1949:4.67 have sexual intercourse; 14.42 night. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1540, *nukV (= *nuk[u] ?) (or *nAKk[V2]V 2?) “darkness, night’. Note: The 
Uralic forms cited by Dolgopolsky (Finnish nukku- ‘to sleep, to be asleep’, 
etc.) do not belong here. A better comparison might be with the sparsely 
attested Proto-Afrasian root *nuk’- ‘to sleep with, to lie with, to copulate’, 
found, for example, in Burji nuk’-, nuuk’- “to have sexual intercourse’ and 
Dullay nuug- ‘to have sexual intercourse’. Sasse 1982:153; Hudson 1989:131 
and 215. 


925. Proto-Nostratic root *nap^- (~ *nap^-), *niph- (~ *nep^-), *nup^- (~ *nop^-): 
(vb.) *nap"-, *nip^-, *nup^- ‘to breathe, to blow’; 
(n.) *nap^-a, *nip^-a, *nup*-a “breath, life’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *naf-, *nif-, *nuf- “(vb.) to breathe, to blow; (n.) breath, 
life’: Proto-Semitic *nap-as?- ‘(vb.) to breathe, to blow; (n.) soul, life, 
person’ > Hebrew neges [W53] ‘soul, living being, life, self, person’; 
Phoenician nps ‘soul, self’; Imperial Aramaic nps ‘soul, person’; Syriac 
nagas ‘breath of life; soul, spirit, living creature’; Ugaritic nps ‘soul’; 
Akkadian napasu “to breathe’, napistu ‘life’; Arabic nafusa “to breathe, to 
inhale, to exhale’, nafs “soul, life, person’; Sabaean nfs “self, soul, life’; 
Harsüsi nefesét ‘soul’; Sheri / Jibbali nafs ‘person, individual’, nafsét ‘soul, 
individual’; Mehri nafs “individual, person’; Geez / Ethiopic nafsa [1:6] 
‘to blow (wind, spirit)’, ?anfasa [474.4] ‘to breathe, to exhale, to make 
breathe, to rest’, nafs [1€] ‘soul, breath, a person, life, self’, nafas [14-0] 
‘wind, air, spirit’; Tigre ndfsa ‘to blow (wind)’, tandffdsa ‘to breathe’, ndfs 
‘soul’; Tigrinya näfäsä ‘to blow (wind), tänäfäsä “to breathe’, ndfsi 
‘soul’, ndfas ‘wind’; Amharic ndffdsd ‘to blow (wind), tänäffäsä ‘to 
breathe’, ndfs ‘soul, life’, ndfas ‘wind’; Argobba ndfs ‘soul’; Harari ndfsi 
‘soul’, (at)ndfdsa “to take a rest; Gurage ndfdsd ‘to blow (wind)', ndfs 
‘soul’, nafas ‘wind’. Murtonen 1989:286—287; Klein 1987:422; Tomback 
1978:218—219; Leslau 1963:118, 1979:452, and 1987:389; Zammit 
2002:407. Proto-Semitic *nap-ax- ‘to breathe, to blow’ > Hebrew napah 
[723] ‘to breathe, to blow’; Aramaic nagah “to blow’; Ugaritic mphn (base 
nph) ‘bellows’; Akkadian napahu “to inflame, to blow’; Arabic nafaha ‘to 
blow, to puff, to breathe, to blow up, to inflate’; Harsisi nefox ‘to blow’, 
anfox ‘to inflate’; Sheri / Jibbali nifx “to blow, to inflate’; Mehri nefx ‘to 
blow, to inflate’; Geez / Ethiopic nafha [184], nafha [1%d] ‘to blow, to 
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blow upon, to breathe on, to inflate, to sound (an instrument), to blow (a 
horn, trumpet)’; Tigre ndfha ‘to blow’; Tigrinya ndfhe ‘to blow’; Harari 
nafaha ‘to inflate, to blow an instrument, to blow air into something’; 
Argobba ndffaha ‘to blow’; Amharic ndffa ‘to blow, to play (the flute), to 
blow up, to inflate’; Gurage (Chaha) ndfa ‘to blow up, to inflate’. 
Murtonen 1989:285—286; Klein 1987:421; Zammit 2002:406; Leslau 
1963:117—118, 1979:450—451, and 1987:388. Proto-Semitic *nap-at’- 
‘to blow one's nose, to sneeze’ > Arabic nafata ‘to sneeze’; Harsisi 
entefot ‘to blow one's nose’; Sheri / Jibbali antfét “to blow one's nose’; 
Soqotri ndfot “to sneeze’; Mehri nafüf ‘to snort’, antafut ‘to blow one’s 
nose’; Geez / Ethiopic nafata [14m] ‘to blow the nose’; Tigre näffätä ‘to 
blow the nose’; Tigrinya ndfatd ‘to blow the nose’; Amharic tdndffatd “to 
blow the nose’, naft ‘mucus’; Harari anfit “nasal mucus’; Gurage 
(tà)náffütá ‘to blow the nose’, (Zway) nafit ‘nose’. Leslau 1963:28, 
1979:452, and 1987:390. Proto-Semitic *?anp- “nose, nostril’ > Akkadian 
appu ‘nose’; Hebrew ?ag [N] “nose, nostril, face’; Ugaritic dp ‘nose’; 
Arabic ?anf ‘nose’; Sabaean ?nf ‘front’; Sheri / Jibbali ?énfi ‘first, ancient’; 
Geez / Ethiopic ?anf [47] ‘nose, nostril’; Tigre ?anaf ‘nose’; Tigrinya 
?anfi ‘nose’; Harari uf ‘to blow the nose’; Gafat afd ‘nose’; Gurage 
(Chaha) Gfuna ‘nose’. Murtonen 1989:95—96; Klein 1987:45; Zammit 
2002:81; Leslau 1963:19—20, 1979:21, and 1987:28. Egyptian nf ‘air, 
wind, breath’, nfy “to breathe, to blow at’, nfwt, nfwyt ‘breezes’, fnd (< 
*nfd) ‘nose’; Coptic nife [Niqe] ‘to blow, to breathe’. Hannig 1995:306 
and 407; Faulkner 1962:98 and 131; Erman—Grapow 1921:58, 80 and 
1926—1963.1:577, 2:250; Gardiner 1957:566; Vycichl 1983:149; Cerny 
1976:116. Berber: Kabyle anfas ‘to breathe’, nnafs ‘breathing, breath; 
soul’; Tamazight unfus ‘respiration, breath, blowing’; Ahaggar unfas 
‘breath’, sunfas ‘to breathe’, asunfas ‘to make breathe’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha 
unfus ‘blowing’, sunafs ‘to breathe’. Proto-East Cushitic *nass-/*ness- (< 
*nafs-/*nefs-) ‘to breathe, to rest? > Elmolo nas-i ‘to breathe, to rest’; 
Somali nas-ad- ‘to breathe, to rest’; Rendille nas- ‘to breathe, to rest’; 
Konso ness-a ‘soul, breath, noise’; Yaaku nes-i ‘breath’; Dullay nass-ad- 
‘to breathe’, nass-o ‘soul, life, spirit, breath’; Gidole nass- ‘voice, 
character’. Sasse 1979:23. Diakonoff 1992:33 *nf ‘nose’; Ehret 1995:316, 
no. 611, *naf-/*nif- ‘to exhale’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:395, no. 1828, *naf- 
‘breath’, 395—396, no. 1830, *nafus- ‘breath’, 402, no. 1865, *nif- ‘to 
smell, to breathe’, and 405—406, no. 1882, *nufas- ‘to blow, to breathe’; 
Militarév 2012:79 Proto-Afrasian *(?a-)na/if-. 

Proto-Indo-European *np^- > (with metathesis) *p^n- in: (A) *p^n-ew-/ 
*p'n-ow-/*p'n-u-, (B) *p'n-es-/*p'n-os-, (C) *phn-ek^- “to breathe, to 
blow’: Greek nvéo ‘to breathe’, nveðua ‘breath’; Old Icelandic fnasa ‘to 
sneeze, to snort’, fnysa ‘to sneeze’; Swedish fnysa ‘to sneeze’; Danish 
fnyse “to sneeze’; Old English fnéosan “to sneeze’, fnæs ‘breath’; Middle 
Dutch fniesen ‘to sneeze’; Old High German pfnüsen “to sneeze’; Swiss 
German Pfniisel (< *fniis-) ‘cold (in the head), catarrh’. Rix 1998a:440 (?) 
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*pneu- ‘to breathe, to pant, to puff, to wheeze’; Pokorny 1959:838— 839 
*pneu- ‘to pant, to breathe’; Walde 1927--1932.11:85 *pneu-; Mann 
1984—1987:967 *pneuo (*pneuso), -ið ‘to snort, to sniff, to sneeze, to 
pant, to blow’, 967 *pnosa “blowing, blast, snort, sneeze’, 967 *pniis- 
(*pnüso, -i0; *pnusmi) “(vb.) to breathe out, to snort; (n.) snort, breath, 
nose’; Watkins 1985:52 *pneu- and 2000:68 *pneu- ‘to breathe’ (imitative 
root); Mallory—Adams 1997:82 *pneu- ‘to snort, to sneeze’; Boisacq 
1950:798; Frisk 1970—1973.11:566—567; Hofmann 1966:277; Chantraine 
1968--1980.11:920, Beekes 2010.11:1213--1214  *pneu-; Kroonen 
2013:149 Proto-Germanic *fneusan- ~ *fnüsan- ‘to sneeze’ (< *pnéus-e-); 
Orél 2003:109 Proto-Germanic *fneusanan ~ *fnüsanan; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1:177—178; De Vries 1977:136, Kluge—Mitzka 1967:546; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:541. 

C. Uralic: Finno-Ugrian: Proto-Ob-Ugric *nopat ‘lifetime’ > Vogul / Mansi 
(Tavda, Pelymka) nat, (Lower Konda) nat, (Upper Lozva, Sosva) not 
‘lifetime’; Ostyak / Xanty (Vah, Vasyugan) nowat, (Tremyugan, Yugan) 
nopat, (Demyanka, Konda, Nizyam) nupat, (Obdorsk) nopat ‘lifetime’. 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1556, Proto-Finno-Ugrian *n/o]/ptV > Proto-Ob- 
Ugric *nopat ‘lifetime’. 


Buck 1949:4.51 breathe; breath. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1556, *nop[E] ‘to 
breathe, to blow’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:679---681, no. 560. 


926. Proto-Nostratic (n.) #nat -a “woman, female relative’: 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *nat’a ‘woman’ > Ma'a naseta 
‘woman’; Iraqw natsatsa ‘smooth’; Dahalo nát'a ‘woman’. Ehret 1980: 
184. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil nattanar, natti, nattiin “husband's sister’; Malayalam 
nattun “husband's sister, brother's wife’; Kota na-tu-ny ‘sister-in-law, 
female cross-cousin’; Kannada nadani, nadini, nàduni “husband's sister, 
brother's wife’; Konda nanra (< *nattanar-) “wife's younger sister’; 
Manda ndnjar ‘wife’s younger sister’; Kui nanja “younger sister-in-law’ ; 
Kuwi nanjo ‘sister-in-law’, nanjo “wife's younger sister’; Kurux nasgo 
‘elder brother’s wife’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:322, no. 3644. 

C. Proto-Uralic *nats ‘sister-in-law, younger brother of the husband or the 
wife’: Finnish nato ‘the sister of the husband or wife, the wife of the 
brother, sister-in-law’; Estonian nato ‘sister-in-law’; Lapp / Saami 
(Southern) nóté ‘the younger sister of the wife’; Cheremis / Mari nudó ‘the 
younger sister of the husband's wife’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets naado ‘the 
younger brother of the wife’, nee-naado ‘sister-in-law’ (nee = ‘wife’); 
Kamassian nado ‘brother-in-law, the brother of the husband’. Collinder 
1955:38 and 1977:56, Rédei 1986--1988:299--300 “nats, Decsy 
1990:103 “nata ‘sister-in-law, younger brother of the husband or the 
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wife’; Sammallahti 1988:539 *nátiw ‘in-law’; Janhunen 1977b:98 *nát!$- 
(? *nát!3j-). 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:690, no. 572; Illié-Svityé 1971--1984.11:81--82, no. 
315, *nat/o/ ‘female relative’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1570, *riaH;t[o] ‘woman 
(of ego's generation) belonging to the opposite exogamous moiety’ (— ‘sister- 
in-law’); Hakola 2000:114, no. 491; Pudas-Marlow 1974:67, no. 190. 


927. Proto-Nostratic root *nat’- (~ *nat’-): 
(vb.) *nat’- ‘to moisten, to wet’; 
(n.) *nat’-a ‘wetness, dampness, moistness’; (adj.) ‘wet, damp, moist’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *nat’- ‘to drop, to drip, to trickle’: Proto-Semitic *nat’-ap- 
“to drop, to drip, to trickle’ > Amorite nfp ‘to drip’; Hebrew ndtag [901] 
‘to drop, to drip’; Syriac natag ‘to drip’; Arabic natafa ‘to dribble, to 
trickle, to drip’; Sabaean nff ‘to cause (blood) to flow’; Harsiisi nefefét 
‘drop’; Sheri / Jibbali nfof ‘to drip’; Mehri natáwf ‘to drip’; Geez / Ethiopic 
natafa [imé.| ‘to strain, to filter, to clarify, to refine, to purify, to clean’; 
Tigre náffa ‘to filter beer’; Amharic ndttdfa ‘to filter, to strain’; Gurage 
ndtafa ‘to sift beer, to brew beer’. Murtonen 1989:280—281; Klein 
1987:413; Leslau 1979:463—464 and 1987:408; Zammit 2002:404. Proto- 
Semitic *nat’-ab- ‘to drip, to fall in drops’ > Geez / Ethiopic natba [1f], 
nataba [mA] ‘to drop, to trickle’; Tigrinya nätäbä ‘to fall in drops’; Tigre 
ndtba ‘to fall in drops’; Amharic nättäbä ‘to drop, to fall drop by drop’. 
Leslau 1987:408. Egyptian ndfdf ‘to be filled with tears, to water (eyes)’ 
(Semitic loan). Hannig 1995:446; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.2:368. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *net’-/*not’- “to wet, to moisten’: Sanskrit (nom. sg. 
f.) nadi ‘river’; Gothic natjan ‘to wet, to make wet’; Dutch nat ‘wet, 
moist’, netten ‘to wet, to moisten’; Old High German naz ‘wet, damp, 
moist’ (New High German nap), nezzen “to wet, to moisten, to sprinkle’ 
(New High German netzen); Illyrian river names Néda, Néotoc. Pokorny 
1959:759 *ned- “to sound, to bellow’; Mann 1984—1987:825 *nad- 
(*nod- ?) ‘wet; water, water-’; Mayrhofer 1956---1980.11:130 *nodo-; Orél 
2003:281 Proto-Germanic *nataz, 282 *natjanan; Kroonen 2013:384 
Proto-Germanic *nata- ‘wet’; Feist 1939:371; Lehmann 1986:264; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:504 and 509; Kluge—Seebold 1989:499 and 503; 
Vercoullie 1898:199. 


Buck 1949:15.83 wet, damp. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:677, no. 556. 


928. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *ner-a ‘the highest, foremost, or most prominent person 
or thing": 


A. Dravidian: Tamil nerri ‘forehead, front, top, summit’, neri ‘temples’; 
Malayalam nerri ‘forehead’, neruka ‘crown of the head’; Kota nec 
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‘forehead’; Toda nity ‘forehead’; Kannada netti ‘forehead, head, crown of 
the head’; Kodagu netti ‘forehead’; Tulu netti “forehead, crown of the 
head, front, the peak of a mountain or hill’; Telugu netti ‘the head’, 
nettamu ‘high land or elevated ground (such as the crest or terrace of a 
hill)’; Kolami netti ‘forehead’; Naikri netti ‘forehead’; Gadba (Salur) 
nedide ‘scalp’; Gondi nec (tala) ‘the crown of the head’; Konda neti ‘the 
top of the head’, neda ‘vertex’; Kurux mit'l, mitil, nitil ‘fontanel’; Malto 
nitlu ‘crown of the head’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:335—336, no. 3759. 
Proto-Indo-European *ner- ‘(the foremost) man or person, hero’: Sanskrit 
nar- ‘a man, hero (used also of gods), person; mankind, people (mostly 
plural)’, nárya-h ‘manly, strong’; Pali nara- ‘man; (pl.) people’; Avestan 
nar- ‘man’; Greek avnp “a man (as opposed to a woman)’; Albanian njeri 
“human being, man’; Latin (Sabinian) Nero a family name; Umbrian (acc. 
pl.) nerf ‘elders, chief citizens’; Oscan ner ‘man’; Old Irish nert ‘strength’; 
Welsh ner ‘hero’. Pokorny 1959:765 *ner-(t-) “life-force, man’; Walde 
1927--1932.11:332--333 *ner-, *aner-; Mann 1984—1987:21—22 *aner 
(*anar-, *anr-) ‘man, creature’, 837—838 *ner- ‘man, male’, 838 *nerios 
‘manly, man’, 838 *nertos ‘manly; manliness, virtue, strength’; Watkins 
1985:44 *ner- (also *aner-) and 2000:58 *ner- ‘man’ (basic sense 
‘vigorous, vital, strong’) (oldest form “2,ner-), Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.11:802 *Hner-, *Hner-(t[^])- and 1995.1:703 *Hner-, *Hner-(th)- ‘life 
force, male strength’; Mallory—Adams 1997:366 *h ner- “man, person’; 
Mayrhofer 1956---1980.11:138, Ernout—Meillet 1979:438--439 *ner-; De 
Vaan 2008:406—407 Proto-Italic *nér, *ner- ‘man’, *ner-o-/-on- ‘strong’; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1::164—165; Beekes 1969:45 and 75 
“hner- and 2010.1:103--104 *h,ner-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:107—108 
*ner-; Boisacq 1950:62 *anér; Hofmann 1966:18; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:87--88, Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:332—335 *h,nér-, 
*honr-; Orél 1998:304; Huld 1994:100—101. Semantic development as in 
Yurak Samoyed / Nenets neery ‘the foremost person’ or Selkup Samoyed 
narnej ‘the foremost person’ cited below. The original meaning is best 
preserved in Umbrian (acc. pl.) nerf ‘elders, chief citizens’ (cf. Benveniste 
1973:237—238). 

Proto-Uralic *nere ‘the highest, foremost, or most prominent person or 
thing: nose, beak, snout, point, promontory, front, etc.: Mordvin ner 
‘beak, muzzle, snout; any sort of point’; Cheremis / Mari ner ‘nose, beak, 
muzzle, snout; point; (?) promontory’; Votyak / Udmurt nyr ‘nose, beak, 
muzzle; forward point, point, front’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets ner ‘forward 
part, earlier part’, neery ‘the foremost person’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan 
nara “that which is foremost’, ńaranu ‘in front’; Selkup Samoyed narne 
‘forward, to the fore’, narnej ‘the foremost person’; Kamassian ner 
‘point’. Collinder 1955:39 and 1977:57; Rédei 1986—1988:303—304 
*nere (*nere); Décsy 1990:103 *nerd ‘nose, beak, bill’; Janhunen 1977b: 
110 *nera. 
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Sumerian ner, nir ‘prince, king, lord (of gods)’, ner-gá-gá ‘ruler, lord, 
sovereign, prince’, ner-gál ‘princess; lord, prince’, nir-gál ‘lord, nobleman, 
prince’. 


Buck 1949:4.205 forehead; 4.23 nose; 12.33 top; 12.352 point. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:678—679, no. 558; Hakola 2000:116, no. 501. Different 
etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1565, * %7VydrV “man, male animal’ and 
Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1I1:92—93, no. 331, *NajRa ‘man, male’. 


929. Proto-Nostratic root “net ?-: 
(vb.) *net Y- “to turn, to twist together, to tie, to bind, to weave, to entwine’; 
(n.) *net?-a ‘anything twisted together, woven, entwined: mat, net, web, etc.; 
weaving, entwining, braiding’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian nd ‘string, thread’; Coptic nat [Nat] ‘loom, web’. 
Faulkner 1962:144; Erman—Grapow 1921:91 and 1926—1963.2:376; 
Hannig 1995:448; Gardiner 1957:577; Vycichl 1983:145; Cerny 1976:110. 

B. Proto-Dravidian *nec-/*ney- ‘to weave’: Tamil ney ‘to weave (as clothes), 
to string, to link together’, neyvu ‘weaving’, necavu ‘weaving, act of 
weaving, texture, intertexture, web’, (?) néyavi ‘curtain’; Malayalam neyka 
‘to weave, to plait mats’, neyttu ‘weaving’, neypu ‘large mat for treading 
out corn in sandy districts’, neyyal ‘weaving’; Kota nec- (nec-) “to weave’; 
Toda nic- (nic-) “to darn’, nes- (nes0-), ni-0- (ni-0-) ‘to weave’; Kannada 
ney, néyi, neyyu, ne, neyu ‘to weave, to entwine’, neyi, ne, néyu “weaving, 
a web’, néyige, néyge, nége ‘weaving, entwining or being entwined’, 
neysu, neyisu ‘to cause to weave’, neyikara, negikara, nekara ‘weaver’; 
Kodagu ne-y- (ne-yuv-, nejj-) ‘to spin (thread)’, neyv ‘braiding, weaving’; 
Tulu neyuni ‘to weave (as a spider)’, neyipini, népini, néyuni ‘to weave, to 
plait, to braid’, neyige, nege ‘texture’, neyigare ‘weaver’; Telugu néyu “to 
weave’, néyincu ‘to cause to be woven, to get woven’, néta ‘weaving, 
texture’, néttakadu, néttari ‘weaver’, nétta-purugu ‘spider’; Gondi nécc- 
‘to weave’; Konda ney- ‘to weave or thatch the roof with leaves’; Kui 
nehpa (neht-) ‘to build a fence’; Kuwi neh’nai ‘to interweave’; Kurux 
essná (issyas) ‘to weave, to entwine into a fabric, to furnish or adorn any 
article with net-work or plait-work’; Malto ese ‘to plait, to do mat-work’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:334, no. 3745; Krishnamurti 2003:8 *nec-/*ney- 
‘to weave’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *net’- (secondary o-grade form: *not’-) ‘to turn, to 
twist together, to tie, to bind’: Latin nodus ‘knot’; Old Irish nascim ‘to 
bind’, naidm ‘binding, surety’; Gothic nati ‘net’; Old Icelandic net ‘net, 
fishing-net’, nót ‘large net’; Swedish nat ‘net’; Old English nett ‘net’; Old 
Frisian net, nette ‘net’; Old Saxon netti, net ‘net’; Dutch net ‘net’; Old 
High German nezzi ‘net’ (New High German Netz). Pokorny 1959:758— 
759 *ned-, *n.d- ‘(vb.) to turn, to twist together; (n.) knot’; Walde 1927— 
1932.11:328--329 *ned-; Mann 1984—1987:848 *nodus, -is, -ia “knot, 
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tie’; Watkins 1985:44 *ned- and 2000:57 *ned- “to bind, to tie’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:336 *ned- ‘knot’ and 428 *ned- ‘to bind’; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:443; Walde—Hofmann 1965--1972.11:172--173 *ned-; De Vaan 
2008:412; Orél 2003:281—282 Proto-Germanic “natjan, Kroonen 
2013:384 Proto-Germanic *natja- ‘net’; Feist 1939:371 *(s)nod-, *(s)ned-; 
Lehmann 1986:263—264 *ned- ‘to tie, to bind’; De Vries 1977:408 *ned- 
and 412; Onions 1966:608 *ndd-; Klein 1971:494 *ned- “to twist, to knot’; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:283, Kluge--Mitzka 1967:508—509 *ned-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:503. 


Buck 1949:6.33 weave; 6.38 thread; 9.192 knot. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:679, 
no. 559. 


930. Proto-Nostratic second person personal pronoun stem *ni (~ *ne) and/or *na 
(~ *na) ‘you’: 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Omotic *ne ‘you’ > Zayse second singular (subject) né(j) 
“you”, bound form -n, Bench / Gimira (subject) nen ‘you’, (oblique) ni; 
Yemsa / Janjero ne ‘you’; etc. Bender (2000:196) reconstructs a Proto- 
Omotic second person singular independent personal pronoun “ne ‘you’. 
Bender (2000:197) implies, however, that there may have been a reversal 
of the Afrasian *n (first person) ~ *t (second person) pattern to “t (first 
person) ~ *n (second person) in Omotic. But note the patterning in Elamite 
(below). 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Elamite: The possessive pronouns of the second series, 
or the possessive pronouns proper in Royal Achaemenid Elamite were: 
(1st person sg.) -ta, (2nd person sg.) -ni, (3rd person sg.) -e (cf. Khacikjan 
1998:26—27). Middle Elamite second person singular personal pronoun 
(nom. sg.) ni ~ nu “you, thou’ (Old Elamite ni), (pl.) num, numi ‘you’. The 
Proto-Dravidian second person personal pronouns, singular and plural, 
may be reconstructed as follows: 


(a) Singular *nin-: Tamil n7 ‘you’; Malayalam ni ‘you’ (obl. nin(n)-); 
Kota ni: ‘you’; Toda ni: ‘you’; Kannada nim, nin(u) ‘you’; Kodagu 
ni-ni/ni: ‘you’; Telugu nivu ‘you’; Kolami ni-v ‘you’; Naikri niv ‘you’; 
Konda nin ‘you’; Kuwi ninii ‘you’; Kurux nin ‘you’; Malto nin ‘you’; 
Brahui nī ‘you’; 

(b) Plural *nim-: Tamil nim, nir, niyir, nivir, ninkal ‘you’; Malayalam 
ninnal ‘you’; Kota ni'm ‘you’; Toda nim ‘you’; Kannada nim, nivu, 
ningal ‘you’; Kodagu nigga ‘you’; Kolami nir ‘you’; Naikri nir 
“you”, Kurux nim ‘you’; Malto nim ‘you’; Brahui num ‘you’. 


Krishnamurti 2003:249—252 (sg.) *nin-, (pl.) *nim-; Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:327, no. 3684, and 328, no. 3688. McAlpin (1981:114—115) 
reconstructs the Proto-Elamo-Dravidian second person independent 
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personal pronoun singular as *ni ‘you, thou’ and the second person 
possessive clitic as *-ni. For the second person personal pronoun plural, he 
reconstructs Proto-Elamo-Dravidian *nim. 

C. Uralic: Greenberg (2000:76—77) notes that there is some evidence for a 
second person personal pronoun n- in Uralic, especially in Ob-Ugric. 
However, as he rightly points out, this evidence is extremely controversial 
and has been variously explained by specialists. As noted by Marcantonio 
(2002:226): “...the Possessive endings of the 2nd Singular in Vogul and 
Ostyak differ, yet again, from those of Hungarian and other U[ralic] 
languages; in fact, Vogul and Ostyak have the ending -(V)n and not -t as 
reconstructed for P[roto]-U[ralic]. Compare Hun[garian] Aáz-a-d vs 
Finn[ish] ta/o-si “your house’ vs Vog[ul] ula-n *bow-your' (Keresztes 
1998: 411). Several connections have been proposed for -(V)n (compare 
for example Sinor 1988: 733; Hajdú 1966: 132-3). Among these 
connections, one may consider that of the formant -n- in P[roto]-Samoyed. 
As Janhunen puts it (1998: 471): 


From the Proto-Uralic point of view, one of the most interesting 
features 1s that the second-person singular predicative ending seems to 
have been -n in proto-Samoyedic, as opposed to *-t in most sub- 
branches of Finno-Ugric. 


According to Collinder (1965a: 134), there might have been two words to 
indicate ‘you’: *-£ and *-n; ..." 

D. Altaic: Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:959) reconstruct Proto-Altaic 
“na ‘thou’ on the basis of: (a) Proto-Turkic *-7 an ending of the second 
person > Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) -y; Karakhanide Turkic -7; 
Turkish -n, Gagauz -n; Azerbaijani -n, Turkmenian -y; Uzbek -y; Uighur 
-j; Karaim -n, -y; Tatar -y; Bashkir -y; Kirghiz -7; Kazakh -y; Noghay -7, 
Oyrot (Mountain Altai) -j; Yakut -y; Tuva -y; Chuvash -n; (b) Proto- 
Japanese *na ‘thou’ > Old Japanese na ‘thou’; (c) Proto-Korean *na ‘thou’ 
> Middle Korean na ‘thou’ (for Modern Korean, cf. Sohn 1999:207). They 
note: “Velarization in Turkic is not quite clear and probably secondary 
(perhaps a fusion with the attributive *-k‘i). The root is widely used only 
in the Kor[ean]-J[apanese] area, and its original function (to judge from 
the O[ld] J[apanese] opposition of si and na) was probably limited to the 
oblique stem of the suppletive 2nd p[erson] paradigm." 


Greenberg 2000:76—77. 


931. Proto-Nostratic root *nik^- (— *nek^-): 
(vb.) *nik^- ‘to strike, to hit’; 
(n.) *nik^-a *injury, harm, damage, wound, murder, destruction; suffering, 


3 


pain 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *n/i/k- “to strike, to hit’: Proto-Semitic *nak-ay- ‘to strike, 


to smite’ > Akkadian nakii “to strike, to smite’ (?); Hebrew nayah [123] ‘to 
beat, to strike’; Syriac naya “to harm, to injure, to wound’; Arabic naka ‘to 
cause damage, to harm, to hurt, to injure’; Sabaean nky ‘(vb.) to injure; (n.) 
injury’; Sheri / Jibbali enké ‘to hurt, to hit on a sore spot’; Geez / Ethiopic 
nakaya [rh] ‘to injure, to hurt, to damage, to harm’; Tigrinya ndkkdyd ‘to 
diminish’; Tigre ndka ‘to remove, to clear away’. Murtonen 1989:281— 
282; Klein 1987:415—416; Leslau 1987:397— 398. Proto-Semitic *nak- 
a?- “to injure, to harm, to damage’ > Hebrew naya? [N21] ‘to beat, to 
strike’, nayé? “smitten, afflicted’; Arabic naka?a ‘to scrape the scab off a 
wound, to hurt, to wound, to kill’; Tigre ndk?a “to damage, to hurt’; 
Tigrinya nak?e ‘to touch’; Amharic nakka ‘to touch, to hurt’; Argobba 
nakka ‘to touch, to hurt’; Harari ndka?a “to touch, to harm’; Gurage 
(Zway) ndka ‘to touch’. Murtonen 1989:281; Klein 1987:415; Leslau 
1963:118 and 1979:455. Proto-Semitic *nak-af- ‘to injure, to harm, to 
damage’ > Geez / Ethiopic naka ['rh0] ‘to injure, to harm, to damage’. 
Leslau 1987:396. Egyptian nkn ‘harm, injury, damage’. Hannig 1995:438; 
Faulkner 1962:141; Erman—Grapow 1921:88 and 1926—1963.2:346— 
347; Gardiner 1957:576. Berber: Tamazight nay ‘to kill’, tinyi ‘evil, pain, 
suffering’, imanyi ‘dispute, combat, quarrel, battle’; Kabyle nay ‘to kill, to 
slay’; Siwa any ‘to kill’; Tuareg any ‘to kill’; Ghadames any ‘to kill’; 
Nefusa any ‘to kill, to put an end to’; Mzab ‘to kill, to assassinate’, anuyi 
“dispute, battle, combat, fight’, amanyi ‘fight, scuffle, brawl’; Zenaga ani 
‘to kill’, amani ‘killer, assassin’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:409, no. 1902, 
*nVKVI- “to be evil’. 

Dravidian: Tamil neku (nekuv-, nekk-) ‘to suffer, to be distressed’; Kota 
neg- (negy-) ‘to suffer from a reverse of fortune’; Kannada negaru ‘to 
suffer in sickbed’; Tulu neggi, negi ‘shyness, shame”, nigary, negary ‘to 
linger as a sick person’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:333, no. 3733. 
Proto-Indo-European *nek'-/*nk'- (secondary o-grade form: *nok-) ‘to 
slay, to smite’: Sanskrit násyati ‘to be lost, to perish, to disappear’; Greek 
véKUG, vekpóç “a dead body, a corpse’; Latin neco ‘to kill, to slay’, noxa 
‘harm, injury, damage’, noceo “to hurt, to injure, to harm’, nex ‘violent 
death, murder’; Old Irish éc (< #pk?u-) ‘death’; Tocharian A nák-, nak-, 
nak-, B nák-, nek- ‘to lose, to destroy, to perish, to vanish’. Rix 1998a:407 
*nek- ‘to perish, to disappear, to be lost’; Pokorny 1959:762 *nek- 
‘corpse, mortal destruction’; Walde 1927--1932.11:326 *nek-; Mann 
1984—1987:833—834 *nek- ‘(vb.) to destroy, to perish, to vanish; (adj.) 
perishing, destructive; (n.) destruction, disappearance’, *nokeid ‘to injure, 
to kill’; Watkins 1985:44 *nek- and 2000:57 *nek- ‘death’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:150 *nékus ‘death; dead’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:145— 
146 *nek-; Boisacq 1950:661 *anek-; Hofmann 1966:213—214 *nek-; 
Chantraine 1968--1980.11:741: Beekes 2010.11:1003--1004 *nek-(u-); 
Frisk 1970--1973.11:299- 300 *nek-s; De Vaan 2008:407—408 “nek-s 
(f.) ‘death’ and 411; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:153—156 *enek-; 
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Ernout—Meillet |1979:439—440  *nek-; Van  Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:313 *nek-; Adams 1999:335 *nek- ‘to kill, to destroy; to perish, to 
die’. 

D. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *nikkd- ‘to push’ > Lapp / Saami nákketá- ‘to 
stick, to put’, (Southern) “to push’; Vogul / Mansi nddk- “to push’; Ostyak 
/ Xanty nak- “to push lightly’, nakam- ‘to push, to push against’. Collinder 
1955:101, 1960:412 *nikkd-, and 1977:116; Rédei 1986—1988:304—305 
*nikka-. 

E. Proto-Altaic *nik'u- ‘to knead, to mash, to strike’: Proto-Tungus *w/i] Ki- 
‘to gnaw, to crunch; to destroy, to demolish’ > Evenki neki- ‘to gnaw, to 
crunch’; Manchu niqca- ‘to shatter, to disintegrate; to be at a disadvantage, 
to suffer loss’; Nanay / Gold nikike- ‘to swallow’. Proto-Mongolian *niku- 
“to grind, to rub, to knead’ > Written Mongolian niqu-, nuqu- “to rub, to 
massage; to mash, to press, to knead; to crumple, to finish off, to dispose 
of completely, to kill’; Khalkha nuya- ‘to knead, to mash, to rub; to 
rumple, to crumple; to kill, to finish off, to dispose of”, Buriat riuya- “to 
grind, to rub, to knead’; Kalmyk nuya- ‘to grind, to rub, to knead’; Ordos 
nuyu- “to grind, to rub, to knead’; Moghol nuqu- “to grind, to rub, to 
knead’; Dagur nogu- ‘to grind, to rub, to knead’; Monguor nucu- “to grind, 
to rub, to knead’. Proto-Turkic *yik- ‘to crush, to grind; to overthrow’ > 
Old Turkic (Old Uighur) yig- ‘to crush, to grind; to overthrow’; 
Karakhanide Turkic yiq- ‘to crush, to grind; to overthrow’; Turkish yık- ‘to 
pull down, to demolish, to ruin, to overthrow’, yıkıcı ‘destructive’; 
Azerbaijani yiy- “to crush, to grind; to overthrow’; Gagauz yig- ‘to crush, 
to grind; to overthrow’; Turkmenian yiq- ‘to crush, to grind; to overthrow’; 
Uzbek yig- ‘to crush, to grind; to overthrow’; Uighur yig- ‘to crush, to 
grind; to overthrow’; Karaim yig-, yiy- ‘to crush, to grind; to overthrow’; 
Tatar yiq- “to crush, to grind; to overthrow’; Bashkir yiq- ‘to crush, to 
grind; to overthrow’; Kirghiz 3ig- ‘to crush, to grind; to overthrow’; 
Kazakh Zig- ‘to crush, to grind; to overthrow’; Noghay yig- ‘to crush, to 
grind; to overthrow’; Oirat (Mountain Altai) yig-, d'iq- “to crush, to grind; 
to overthrow’; Chuvash (dial. spy- “to crush, to grind; to overthrow’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:977 *nik‘u ‘to grind, to crunch; to 
knead’; Poppe 1960:39; Street 1974:21 */ik- ‘to knead, to mash, to strike’. 


Buck 1949:4.76 kill; 9.21 strike, hit, beat; 10.67 push, shove (vb.); 11.27 
destroy; 11.28 harm, injure, damage (vb.); 16.31 pain, suffering. Brunner 
1969:35, no. 138; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:677—678, no. 557. 


932. Proto-Nostratic root *niti^- (~ #net??-): 
(vb.) *nitd^- “to lift (up), to raise; to carry, to take; to rise, to arise’; 
(n.) *nit?^-a “the act of lifting, raising, carrying” 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *nat?-a?- ‘to rise, to arise; to lift, to raise, to carry, 
to take’ > Hebrew nasa? [NW]] ‘to lift, to carry, to take’; Biblical Aramaic 
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v? ¢ 


nasa ‘to lift, to carry, to take’; Ugaritic nsa ‘to lift, to raise’; Akkadian 
nasu ‘to lift, to raise, to carry, to bear, to bring, to transport, to take’; 
Arabic nasa?a ‘to rise, to arise, to grow, to develop’; Sabaean ns? ‘to 
undertake a project (especially a military action), to take, to take away’; 
Geez / Ethiopic nas?a [177A], nas?a [iA] “to take, to partake, to receive, 
to accept, to capture, to occupy, to grasp, to seize, to catch, to pick up, to 
take up, to raise, to lift, to set up, to carry off, to take away, to fetch, to 
take as wife’; Tigre nás?a ‘to take, to lift’; Tigrinya nás?e “to take, to lift’; 
Harari ndsa?a “to take, to take away, to marry’; Gurage ndssa ‘to take, to 
carry, to lift; Amharic ndssa ‘to deprive of, to take away, to hold back’, 
andssa ‘to lift up, to raise, to pick up (from the floor), to clear away (the 
dishes), to move (the table), to remove (take off)’. Murtonen 1989:291— 
292; Leslau 1963:119, 1979:461, and 1987:404; Zammit 2002:401; Klein 
1987:427—428. According to Leslau (1987:404), Beja / Bedawye nesa?- 
‘to get up, to rise’ is a Semitic loan. 

Dravidian: Konda niy- “to rise up from a sitting position, to wake up (from 
sleep)’, nik- ‘to lift up, to raise, to rouse from sleep’; Pengo nin(g)- (nint-) 
‘to rise, to get up’, nik- ‘to raise’; Kui ninga (ningi-) ‘to rise, to arise, to 
stand up’, nipka- (< nik-p-; nikt-) “to raise, to cause to stand up’; Kuwi 
ningali ‘to arise’, nikhali ‘to arouse’, ninginai ‘to rise’, nik- ‘to lift up, to 
raise’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:324, no. 3665. Tulu negiyuni ‘to rise, to 
come up’, negipuni ‘to leap, to jump, to spring up’, negapuni ‘to 
overflow’; Kannada nege, nese ‘to rise, to ascend, to go upward’, negapu, 
negavu ‘to lift up, to hold uplifted’, neggu ‘to lift’; Koraga negi “to lift’; 
Telugu negayu ‘to fly, to go up, to rise up, to jump’; Kolami negay- 
(negayt-) ‘to fly’; Naikri negay- ‘to fly, to rise’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984: 
333, no. 3730. 

Proto-Indo-European *nek"- (secondary o-grade form: *nok'-) ‘to bear, to 
carry, to convey’: Greek (reduplicated) £v-eyk-eiv ‘to bear, to convey’; 
Lithuanian nesu, nesiaii, nesti ‘to carry, to bear’; Old Church Slavic neso, 
nesti ‘to carry, to bear’, nose, nositi “to carry, to bear’. Pokorny 
1959:316—318 *enek-, *nek-, *enk-, *nk- ‘to reach’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:128—129 *enek-, *nek-, *enk-, *nk-; Rix 1998a:222—223 *h nek- 
‘to carry, to bear, to bring, to convey, to take’; Mann 1984—1987:834 
*nek- ‘to take, to bring, to carry’; Watkins 1985:44 *nek- and 2000:57 
*nek- ‘to reach, to attain’; Mallory—Adams 1997:35 *h,enek- ‘to attain’; 
Boisacq 1950:251—252 *nek-; Hofmann 1966:82 *enek-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:512—513; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:346 *a,n-ek-, *a,en-k-; Beekes 
1969:45  *h,nek-/*h,enk-, 131—132  *en-enk- (*h,en-h,enk-), and 
2010.1:423—424 *h,nek-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:497—498; Smoczynski 
2007.1:423; Derksen 2008:350 *h,nek- and 2015:334 *h,nek-. Note: 
Different from Proto-Indo-European *hhink'- (> *hhenk'-) “to reach, to 
come to, to arrive at’ found in: Hittite (3rd sg. pres. act.) hi-in-ik-zi ‘to 
present, to deliver, to offer, to allot’; Sanskrit asnoti ‘to reach, to come to, 
to arrive at, to get, to obtain; to master; to offer’; Latin nancior ‘to get, to 
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gain, to obtain’, nanciscor ‘to get, to gain, to receive, to meet’; Tocharian 
A ents-, B enk- ‘to seize, to take’; etc. 
, , , 


Buck 1949:10.11 move (vb.); 10.61 carry (bear). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:375— 
376, no. 208; Möller 1911:67—68. 


933. Proto-Nostratic (particle) *nu ‘now, at present, currently’: 


A. 


Afrasian: Egyptian nw ‘time, hour; Coptic naw [Nay] ‘time, hour’. 
Hannig 1995:297—298; Faulkner 1962:127; Erman—Grapow 1921:78 
and 1926—1963.2:219, 220; Gardiner 1957:573;Vycichl 1983:147; Cerny 
1976:114. 

Proto-Indo-European (adv.) *nu ‘now’: Sanskrit nú, nii ‘now’; Avestan nū 
‘now’; Old Persian nüram ‘now’; Greek vv, vb, viv ‘now’; Latin nunc 
‘now’; Old Irish verb prefix nu-/no-; Gothic nu ‘now’; Old Icelandic nu 
‘now’; Faroese nu ‘now’; Norwegian no ‘now’; Danish nu ‘now’; Old 
English ni ‘now’; Old Frisian nii ‘now’; Old Saxon nii ‘now’; Dutch nu 
‘now’; Old High German ni ‘now’ (New High German nun); Lithuanian 
nu ‘now’; Old Church Slavic nyné ‘now’; Tocharian A nu, B no ‘however, 
but; (al)though, then’; Hittite nu ‘and, but’; Palaic nu-u ‘now’. Pokorny 
1959:770 “nii ‘now’; Walde 1927--1932.11:340 “nii, Mann 1984— 
1987:854--855 “ni, *niin, *nunai ‘so, now, well, then”: Watkins 1985:45 
*nu- and 2000:59 *nu- ‘now’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:359 *nu/*no 
and 1995.1:313 *nu/*no; Mallory—Adams 1997:397 “nu ‘now’; 
Mayrhofer 1956--1980.11:175, Hofmann 1966:219; Boisacq 1950:673 
*nu-, *nü-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:758; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:325; 
Beekes 2010.11:1025 *nu, *nuH; De Vaan 2008:418; Walde—Hofmann 
1965--1972.11:187--188 “nii, Ernout—Meillet 1979:450 “nii, Kroonen 
2013:392 Proto-Germanic “ni ‘now’; Orél 2003:289 Proto-Germanic “nu, 
Lehmann 1986:269 “nii, *nü-no-; Feist 1939:380: De Vries 1977:412; 
Onions 1966:616; Klein 1971:502 *nii; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:292; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:516 West Germanic *nii; Kluge—Seebold 1989:509 
“nu, Falk—Torp 1903--1906.11:17, Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:509—510; 
Smoczyhski 2007.1:429; Derksen 2008:360 *nü, *nu and 2015:338 *nu-; 
Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:320 *nu-, *nü-; Adams 1999:347 *nü-; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:607— 608. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *nü-ks (*ni-ks) ‘now’ > Finnish nyky- 
‘present, current’ in: nykyaika “modern times’, nykyhetki “the present’, 
nykyinen “present, current’; nyt, (dialectal) ny, nyy ‘now’; Estonian nüüd, 
(dialectal) nüü ‘now, at present; by now’; Mordvin (Erza) nej, (Moksha) rii 
‘now’; Votyak / Udmurt (Sarapul) ni ‘already’; Zyrian / Komi (Udora) nin, 
nin, (Permyak) ni ‘already’. Rédei 1986—1988:707 *niks (*nüks). 
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Buck 1949:14.18 now. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:681, no. 561; Illic-Svityé 
1971--1984.11:97, no. 335, *Nüqa ‘now’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1537, 
*niH,[z] ^ *nüw[ae] ‘now’ and, no. 1541, *nükV — *nukE ‘now’. 


934. Proto-Nostratic root #nus?- (~ *nos?-): 

(vb.) #nus?- ‘to be small, minute, soft, weak, delicate’; 

(n.) *nusY-a ‘smallness, insufficiency, decrease, diminishment’; (adj.) ‘small, 
minute, soft, weak, delicate’ 

Derivatives: 

(n.) *nus’-a ‘woman, female; any female connected by marriage: wife, bride, 
sister-in-law, daughter-in-law’ 

(vb.) *nus"- ‘to be weakened, debilitated, sick; to ache, to suffer, to be in 
pain’; 

(n.) *nus¥-a ‘weakness, sickness, disease, malady, ache, pain, affliction’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *n/u/]sy- “to be small, minute, soft, weak, delicate’: Proto- 
Semitic *?a-nasY- “to be small, little, weak’ > Akkadian enesu “to become 
weak”, ensu “weak, powerless, lean’, ensiitu ‘weakness’; Hebrew ?anas 
[WIN] “to be weak, to be sick’; Ugaritic (f.) ánšt ‘intimate friend’; Arabic 
?anisa, ?anusa ‘to be companionable, sociable, nice, friendly, genial’, 
?anis “close, intimate; close friend; friendly, kind, affable, civil, polite, 
courteous’, ?insana “Woman”, ?danisa “young lady, miss’; Soqotri ?enes ‘to 
be small’; Geez / Ethiopic (with metathesis) na?sa [FAN] “to be small, to be 
little, to be young, to be diminished, to be penniless’, na?us [74-0] “small, 
little, lesser, younger, minor, low (voice)’, (f.) na?as [14M] “small, minor, 
young, young girl’, na?s [Tah] ‘smallness, littleness, youth, misery’; 
Tigrinya ná?asá “to be small, to be little’; Tigre ná?asa “to be small, to be 
little’; Amharic anndsa ‘to be less, to be insufficient, to diminish, to 
decrease, to be too little, to be small, to shrink, to flag (of strength)’; 
Harari andsa ‘to be little, to be less, to decrease’; Argobba hanndsa “to be 
small, to be little’; Gurage andsd ‘to be small, to be little, to be less’. 
Murtonen 1989:96: Klein 1987:42, Leslau 1963:29, 1979:73, and 
1987:381—382. Proto-Semitic *nas’-ar- “to wear down, to reduce in size, 
to diminish, to weaken’ > Akkadian nasaru “to deduct, to remove, to 
reduce in size, to diminish in strength, to weaken, to subtract’; Arabic 
nasara “to loosen and tear away, to tear off’. 

B. Proto-Dravidian *nd(y)-/*noc(c)-, *nii(y)-/*nuc(c)- “small, minute, soft, 
weak, delicate’: Tamil no ‘small, tiny, minute, thin, slender’, novvu 
(novvi-) ‘to become thin, slender, minute’, noci ‘to be thin, slender, 
minute’, nocivu ‘slenderness, fineness’, noy ‘grits, groats, smallness, 
softness, lightness’, noytal ‘minuteness’, noytu ‘that which is thin, poor, 
light’, noyppam ‘delicateness, tenderness, skill, ability’, noymai, noyvu 
‘lightness, softness, minuteness’, noyya ‘small, minute, soft, weak, poor’, 
nucuppu ‘waist of a woman’, noyyenal expression signifying lightness, 
thinness, insignificance; Malayalam noccu ‘minute, light’, nusu ‘small, 
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minute, young’, noy(i) “grits, groats, anything minute’; Kota noca-k, 
onca'k ‘a little’; Kannada nusi ‘state of being crushed, strengthless; 
powder, dust’; Tulu noccu, noccé “minute, light, paltry’, nuggu “small, 
little’, nuggely ‘smallness’; Telugu nusi ‘small, little, slight; the dust into 
which wood is reduced by insects’, nusiigu “to slight, to scorn’, niigu 
“down, downiness, hairiness’; Kolami nuyung ‘smooth’; Kui nüsu ‘soft, 
smooth, fleecy’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:337, no. 3779. Possibly here 
also: Kannada nusi ‘a minute insect that destroys wood, any cloth, and 
paper or that destroys grain; eye-fly, gnat’; Telugu nusuma ‘eye-fly, gnat, 
midge’; Gondi nusme ‘mosquito’, nusi “flour-weevil, weevil’, nusi ‘crop 
rust’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:329—330, no. 3699. 


Buck 1949:4.82 weak; 12.56 small, little; 15.75 soft. 


935. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *nus"-a “woman, female; any female connected by 
marriage: wife, bride, sister-in-law, daughter-in-law’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) #nus?- ‘to be small, minute, soft, weak, delicate’; 
(n.) #nusY-a ‘smallness, insufficiency, decrease, diminishment’; (adj.) ‘small, 


minute, soft, weak, delicate’ 


Semantic development as in Naikri koral “daughter-in-law, bride’ and Telugu 
kodalu ‘daughter-in-law’, both from the same stem found in Tamil kura 
“young, tender’, Kannada koda ‘tenderness, tender age, youth’, Tulu kore 
“weak, small’, etc. (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:193—194, no. 2149). 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *nus"- “woman, female’: Proto-Semitic (pl.) (#nas?-w- >) 
#nis)-w- ‘women’ > Hebrew (pl) nasim [D'U1] ‘women’; Aramaic (pl.) 
nessé ‘women’; Arabic (pl.) niswa, niswan, nisa? “Women”, niswt, nisa?r 
‘female, feminine, womanly’. Murtonen 1989:96; Klein 1987:429; Zammit 
2002:400. West Chadic: Fyer nusi ‘woman’; Sha nisi ‘female’. Central 
Chadic: Tera nusu ‘woman’; Guduf n3sd ‘woman’; Ngweshe násé 
‘woman’; Dghwede nise ‘woman’. Jungraithmayr--Ibriszimow 1994.II: 
346—347. Orél—Stolbova 1995:406, no. 1887, #niis- *woman'. 

Proto-Indo-European *(s)nuso-s ‘daughter-in-law’: Sanskrit snusá “son's 
wife, daughter-in-law’; Armenian nu ‘daughter-in-law’; Greek vvóg 
‘daughter-in-law; any female connected by marriage; wife, bride’; 
Albanian nuse ‘bride, (rarely) daughter-in-law’; Latin nurus ‘daughter-in- 
law; a young married woman’; Crimean Gothic schuos (misprint for 
*schnos) ‘betrothed’; Old Icelandic sngr, snor ‘daughter-in-law’; Old 
English snoru ‘daughter-in-law’; Old Frisian snore ‘daughter-in-law’; 
Middle Dutch snoer, snorre ‘daughter-in-law’; Old High German snur, 
snor, snura, snuora “daughter-in-law (New High German Schnur); 
Serbian Church Slavic smexa ‘daughter-in-law’; Russian snoxd [cHoxa] 
‘daughter-in-law’; Slovenian sndha ‘daughter-in-law’; Polish sneszka 
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‘daughter-in-law’. Pokorny 1959:978 *snusós ‘daughter-in-law’; Walde 
1927--1932.11:701--702 *snusós; Mann 1984—1987:1238 *snusos, -d, 
-ja, -us ‘daughter-in-law’; Mallory—A dams 1997:148 *snusós 'son's wife, 
brother's wife’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:761, 11:763, 11:771 *snuso- 
and 1995.1:663, 1:664, 1:665, 1:673 *snuso- “daughter-in-law, sister-in- 
law’; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:328 *snusó-s; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:760 
*snuso-; Boisacq 1950:674— 675 *snusó-s; Hofmann 1966:220 *snusós; 
Beekes 2010.11:1028 *snuso-; Huld 1983:100; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.11:190 *snusós; Ernout—Meillet 1979:452; De Vaan 2008:420 
*snusó- (f) ‘daugher-in-law’; Orél 1998:302 and 2003:359 Proto- 
Germanic *snuzd(n); Kroonen 2013:463 Proto-Germanic  *snuzo- 
*daugher-in-law'; De Vries 1977:528; Feist 1939:414—415 *snusós; 
Lehmann 1939:298—299 *snusós; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:673 *snusós; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:649—650 *snusó-; Derksen 2008:458 *snus-ó-; 
Szemerenyi 1977c:68; Wodtko--Irslinger--Schneider 2008:625—626 
*snus-0-. Notes: (1) Not related to *snew- ‘to bind’ (as, for example, Buck 
1949:2.64). (2) Some rather striking Indo-European loans are found in the 
indigenous languages of the Caucasus: Northwest Caucasian: Kabardian, 
Adyghe, Bzedux nasa ‘(father’s) brother’s wife, daughter-in-law’; Ubykh 
nasa:y '(father's) brother’s wife, daughter-in-law’; South Caucasian / 
Kartvelian: Mingrelian nisa, nosa ‘daughter-in-law’; Laz nusa, nisa 
‘daughter-in-law’; Northeast Caucasian: Avar, Batsbi, Chechen, Ingush 
nus ‘daughter-in-law’; Andi nusa ‘daughter-in-law’; Ghodberi nuse-j 
‘daughter-in-law’; Tindi nus(a) ‘daughter-in-law’; Karta nusa ‘daughter- 
in-law’; etc. (cf. Tuite—Schulze 1998:363— 383, especially pp. 363—366, 
for a full list). 


(?) Sumerian (reduplicated) nunus, nu-nus, nu-nu-us ‘wife, woman’. 


Buck 1949:2.22 woman; 2.64 daughter-in-law. Dolgopolsky 1998:89—90, no. 
113, *n/hu/üsV or *n/nu/isyV ‘woman’ (general term) and 2008, no. 1567, 
*'nüs[y]V ‘woman (general term), woman of the opposite exogamous moiety’. 


936. Proto-Nostratic root #nus?- (~ #nos?-): 

(vb.) *nus"- ‘to be weakened, debilitated, sick; to ache, to suffer, to be in 
pain’; 

(n.) *nus¥-a ‘weakness, sickness, disease, malady, ache, pain, affliction’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) #nus?- ‘to be small, minute, soft, weak, delicate’; 

(n.) *nus¥-a ‘smallness, insufficiency, decrease, diminishment’; (adj.) ‘small, 
minute, soft, weak, delicate’ 


A. Proto-Dravidian *nó(y)-/*noc(c)- ‘to be weakened, debilitated, sick; to 
ache, to suffer, to be in pain’: Tamil no ‘to feel pain, to ache, to suffer, to 
be grieved, to be distressed in mind, to be injured, to be spoiled’, noy “to 
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be ill, diseased, debilitated; to wither’, noci ‘to be in pain, to suffer’; 
Malayalam noka ‘to pain, to smart, to be in labor’, noyi, noyi ‘weakness, 
pain’, novu “pain, ache, grief, sorrow’, novuka “to suffer pain’; Kota no-v 
“disease, pain’; Toda nu: ‘sickness’; Kannada no (nond-), noyyu, nóyu, noy 
‘to suffer pain, to ache, to feel pain, to grieve’, nota “ache, pain’, novu 
‘affliction’; Kodagu no- (novv-, nond-) ‘to pain (intr.)’; Telugu noccu 
(novv-/noóv-/no-) “to ache, to pain, to smart, to be grieved’, noncu “to pain, 
to wound, to hurt’, nogulu, novulu ‘to grieve, to sorrow, to feel pain, to be 
spoiled, to be ruined’, novvi, novvu, novi, novu “pain, disease’, noyu ‘to 
ache’; Tulu nopuni, nopini, noyipini ‘to ache, to pain’, novu ‘pain, ache, 
distress’; Parji noy- (non-) “to be painful, to hurt, to ache’; Gadba (Ollari) 
noy- “to be painful’; Gondi noiyana ‘to hurt, to pain, to ache’, no- ‘to pain 
(intr.)’; Konda no- ‘to pain, to ache (as limbs after hard work, etc.)’; Pengo 
nõ- “to hurt, to be painful’, ndc- (ndcc-) ‘to be ill, to have fever’; Manda 
nū- ‘to hurt, to pain’, nümer “disease, fever’; Kui nova (not-) ‘to be 
painful, to hurt’; Kuwi no- ‘to pain, to ache’, nomeri “fever, sickness, 
illness’, nohi ‘pain’; Kurux nunjna (nuncas, nunjcas) ‘to smart, to pain’, 
nunje '(vb.) to pain; (n.) pain’, nunjuwre ‘to be hurt’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:339, no. 3793; Krishnamurti 2003:191 *ndy- ‘to pain’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *nos- (secondary e-grade form: *nes-) ‘to be or 
become sick, ill; to cause to be or become sick, to make sick’: Greek 
vooéw ‘to be ill, to ail’, voooc (Homeric vodoosg < *vooFoc) ‘sickness, 
disease, malady’; Tocharian A nesset ‘spell’, B ndssait (~ niset) ‘spell’ 
(used only in combination with yam- as ‘cast a spell [over], to put someone 
under a spell, to bewitch’). Boisacq 1950:672; Frisk 1970---1973.11:323-- 
324; Hofmann 1966:219; Prellwitz 1905:315—316; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.11:757, Beekes 2010.II:1023—1024; Adams 2013:358. 


Buck 1949:4.82 weak; 4.84 sick; sickness; 16.31 pain, suffering. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:685—686, no. 567. 


22.45. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *ny 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
ny- n- fi- n- ny- ny- 
-ny- -n- -n- -n- -ny- -ny- 
937. Proto-Nostratic root *n"af- (~ *nYaf-): 


Extended form: 
(vb.) *n*af-V-r- “to appear, to arise, to sprout, to come into being; to grow 


(up), to mature’; 


(n.) *n¥af-r-a “shoot, sprout, seedling’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *n"af-r-a “young man, boy, youth’ 


A. 


Proto-Dravidian *ñār- “(vb.) to appear, to arise, to sprout, to come into 
being; to grow (up), to mature; (n.) seedling, sprout, shoot’: Tamil naru 
(nari-) ‘to appear, to arise’, naru (nari-) ‘to sprout, to shoot forth, to come 
into being, to be born, to appear, to arise’, naru ‘seedlings reared for 
transplantation, shoot, sprout’, narru ‘seedlings reared for transplantation’, 
narram ‘origin, appearance’; Malayalam naruka ‘to grow up’, naru 
“young plant fit for transplanting’; Kota na't ‘seedlings raised for 
transplanting (paddy, tea, coffee, blue gum)’; Kannada natu ‘to sprout’, 
natgi ‘a sprout’; Kodagu nër- (né-ruv-, né-nd-) “(person or thing) to rise 
up or come into view, (plant) to become tall’; Tulu néi ‘nursling, young 
plant of rice, etc.’; Telugu naru “young sprouts or plants which are to be 
transplanted’; Gondi ner ‘rice-seedling’; Konda nér- ‘(a plant) to rise from 
the seed’, naru ‘seedlings for transplantation’; Pengo néz- (nést-) ‘to 
sprout’; Manda néy- ‘to sprout’; Kui néja (ngji-) ‘(vb.) to sprout up out of 
the ground, to germinate, to shoot up; (n.) a sproutling’; Kuwi ney- ‘to 
sprout’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:253, no. 2919. 

Proto-Uralic *n’drz “sprout, sprig, twig’: Hungarian nyir/nyire- ‘sprout, 
reed, stalk (of reeds); twig, birch’; (?) Cheremis / Mari nórgó ‘sprout, twig, 
young tree (one year old)’; Votyak / Udmurt ńör ‘sprig, switch, twig’; 
Vogul / Mansi “ir, nar ‘reed, switch, twig’; Ostyak / Xanty nar ‘thicket 
grown up on the site of an earlier fire; copse, thicket’, (Yugan) nari 
‘willow, twig’ (?), (Southern) nara ‘rowlock-cord of twisted willow’; 
Selkup Samoyed njdrh ‘willow-tree’, (?) narga *willow-copse'; Yurak 
Samoyed / Nenets neeru ‘reed; willow; switch, twig’, nierka ‘willow-tree’; 
Taigi nerge ‘willow-tree’; Kamassian narga ‘willow-tree’; Tavgi Samoyed 
/ Nganasan nerki ‘willow-tree’. Collinder 1955:43, 1960:408 “rerk3 (or 
#nork3), and 1977:61, Redei 1986--1988:331 “#nyr3 (*nyr3, “nxrk3), 
Decsy 1990:104 *njdrd ‘twig, switch’; Janhunen 1977b:108 *ner-. 
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Buck 1949:12.53 grow (= increase in size). Illič-Svityč 1971---1984.11:83---85, 
no. 318, *fafra “young, new-born’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1625, *nafrE 
‘young, new-born’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:692— 694, no. 575. 


938. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *n"af-r-a ‘young man, boy, youth’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *nvaf-V-r- ‘to appear, to arise, to sprout, to come into being; to grow 
(up), to mature’; 
(n.) *n"at-r-a ‘shoot, sprout, seedling’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *nafar- “young man, boy, youth’ > Hebrew nafar 
[102] ‘boy, lad, youth’, nd°ar [W1] “youth, early life’; Ugaritic nfr ‘boy, 
servant’; Phoenician n°r ‘youth, boyhood’, nfr ‘young man, youth’. 
Murtonen 1989:285; Klein 1987:421, Tomback 1978:217. Egyptian nrn 
/naCaruna/ “young soldiers’ (= Canaanite *na°ron(a) ‘group of young 
men’). Albright 1934:49; Hannig 1995:395; Erman—Grapow 1921:77 and 
1926—1963.2:209. 

B. Proto-Altaic *n%iar’i ‘man, young man’: Proto-Tungus *7(i)ari ‘man, 
person, young man’ > Evenki nirawi ‘young man’; Lamut / Even mari 
“man, young man’; Negidal néyawi ‘young man’; Manchu niyalma “man, 
person; another person, someone else, others’ (Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
write nalma); Spoken Manchu (Sibo) nana ‘person, human being’; Jurchen 
nerma “man, person’; Ulch ni ‘man’; Orok nari ‘man’; Nanay / Gold naj 
“man, person’, (dial.) nifa ‘man’; Oroch nd, ni ‘man’; Udihe ni ‘man’. 
Proto-Mongolian *¥er-me- “young man’ > Khalkha (Bayat) Jermegei 
‘young man’; Buriat Zerbeger ‘shapely, handsome (of a man)’. Proto- 
Turkic *yer?-ne ‘son-in-law, sister's husband’ > Karakhanide Turkic yezne 
‘son-in-law, sister's husband’; Azerbaijani yeznd ‘son-in-law, sister's 
husband’; Turkmenian (dial.) yezne ‘son-in-law, sister’s husband’; Uzbek 
3eznd, 3ezdd ‘son-in-law, sister's husband’; Tatar Zizne, jizni ‘son-in-law, 
sister's husband’; Kirghiz jezde ‘son-in-law, sister's husband’; Kazakh 
Zezde ‘son-in-law, sister’s husband’; Noghay yezde ‘son-in-law, sister’s 
husband’; Sary-Uighur yezde ‘son-in-law, sister's husband’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) yeste, d'este ‘son-in-law, sister’s husband’; Tuva ceste 
‘son-in-law, sister's husband’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1013— 
1014 *njari ‘man, young man’. 


Buck 1949:14.14 young. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.11:83— 85, no. 318, *nafra 
‘young, new-born’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1625, *nafrE “young, new-born’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:692—694, no. 575. 


939. Proto-Nostratic root *n¥am- (~ *nYam-): 
(vb.) *n"am- “to press, to squeeze’; 
(n.) *n"am-a “pressing, squeezing’ 
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A. Proto-Dravidian *fam- ‘to press, to squeeze, to crush, to pinch’: Tamil 


nemi ‘to break, to give way (as under weight)’, ñemitu (nemifi-) “to crush, 
to press out with the hands, to rub’, emir ‘to be crushed, compressed; to 
be pressed out (as pulp); to break, to snap off’, nemunku (fiemunki-) “to 
yield to pressure, to be pressed in, to be squeezed (as ripe fruit), to be 
compact, to be in close contact’, /emukku (nemukki-) “to press hard’, 
nemukkam ‘yielding to pressure’, namuku (namuki-) “to yield under 
pressure’, nimiftu (nimitti-) ‘to pinch (as in punishment), to rub or crush 
between the hands’, nimintu (niminti-) ‘to crush, to squeeze between the 
hands (as grain), to pinch, to nip off’; Malayalam riamuntuka “to yield to 
pressure, to sink, to bulge’, nevintuka ‘to bruise between the fingers, to 
squeeze’; Kodagu navnd- (fíavndi-) “to squeeze’; Tulu nauntuni “to pinch’, 
nauntu ‘squeezing, pinching, crushing’, naumpuni ‘to entangle’; Kuwi 
nabgali ‘to press down’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:254, no. 2926. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *n"ams- (or *n¥om3-) ‘to press (together), to 
squeeze’ > Hungarian nyom- ‘to press’, nyom ‘footprint’, nyomás 
‘pressure, pressing, pushing’; (?) Cheremis / Mari numurge-, numurge- ‘to 
condense, to concentrate, to compress, to draw together; to contract, to 
condense, to tighten (intr.)’; (?) Zyrian / Komi ńamyrt- “to compress, to 
squeeze, to press; to take, to seize’, namral- ‘to squeeze out, to press’, 
naml'av- ‘to knead’. Collinder 1955:103, 1960:414 *nom3, and 1977:117; 
Rédei 1986—1988:330 *riyms. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) namya- ‘to 
champ’. Nikolaeva 2006:287. 

Proto-Altaic *nYiame- “to crush, to destroy; to cripple, to maim; to be 
crushed, destroyed, weakened’: Proto-Tungus *nim-/*n’um- ‘to be 
weakened, exhausted, sick’ > Evenki numu ‘weakness, sickness’; Lamut / 
Even numpr ‘shame’, num- ‘to be weakened, exhausted, sick’; Negidal 
nomu- ‘to be weakened, exhausted, sick’; Manchu nime- ‘to ache, to be 
painful, to suffer, to be ill’, nimeku ‘sickness, illness; pain; defect, 
weakness’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) nima- ‘to be weakened, exhausted, 
sick’; Ulch nimeremdi, numerem3i ‘shameless’, rumursi- “to be sorry, 
sad’; Nanay / Gold rimoriji, nomori ‘awkward’. Mongolian: Written 
Mongolian Zemdeg ‘crippled, handicapped, maimed’, jerndeg bolyaqu “to 
mutilate, to maim, to cripple’, ¥emdegle- “to cripple’; Khalkha zemdeg 
‘crippled, handicapped, maimed’; Dagur d'emden ‘crippled, handicapped, 
maimed’; Shira-Yughur žemteg ‘crippled, handicapped, maimed’. Proto- 
Turkic *yem-ür- “to crush, to destroy’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) yemir- 
‘to crush, to destroy; to curse, to reproach’; Karakhanide Turkic yemiir- ‘to 
crush, to destroy’; Azerbaijani yiimiir- “to crush, to destroy’; Turkmenian 
yemir- ‘to crush, to destroy’; Uighur yimir- ‘to crush, to destroy’; Karaim 
yemir- ‘to crush, to destroy’; Tatar jimer- ‘to crush, to destroy’; Bashkir 
yemer- ‘to crush, to destroy’; Kirghiz jemir- “to crush, to destroy’; Noghay 
yemir- ‘to crush, to destroy’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) yemir-, d'emir- ‘to 
crush, to destroy’; Tuva cemir- ‘to crush, to destroy’; Chuvash sa”mar- 
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‘to crush, to destroy; to curse, to reproach’. Décsy 1998:108 jimir ‘to 
smash’; Clauson 1972:937 jümir. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1011— 
1012 *niame ‘to curse, to harm’. 


Buck 1949:4.82 weak; 4.84 sick; sickness; 11.27 destroy. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:692, no. 574; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1I:85, no. 319, “nama “to squeeze, 
to seize’; Pudas-Marlow 1974:136, no. 603; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1602, 
*nam[o] “to squeeze, to seize’. 


940. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *n"ap^-a ‘offspring, descendant, young one’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *n/a/f- ‘offspring, descendant, young one’: Semitic: 
Akkadian niplu ‘offshoot’, nipru ‘offspring’. Egyptian nfrw (pl.) ‘young 
men (of army), recruits’ (also hwnw nfrw), (f.) nfr-t ‘maiden, young 
woman, teenager’. Hannig 1995:409; Faulkner 1962:132; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:81 and 1926—1963.2:258; Gardiner 1957:574. Chadic: Pero 
neepe ‘first-born child’. 

Proto-Indo-European *nep'-(a)tt- ‘descendant, offspring, grandson’: 
Sanskrit nápat- ‘descendant, offspring, grandson’ (RV also náptr-, in weak 
cases only), (£) napti-h ‘female descendant, granddaughter’; Pali nattar- 
‘grandson’; Avestan (nom.) napd, (obl) napat- ‘grandson’, naptya- 
‘descendant, offspring’; Old Persian (nom.) napa, (obl) napat- 
‘grandson’; Albanian nip ‘nephew, grandson’; Greek (Homeric) vémodec 
‘young ones, children’ (according to Mallory—Adams 1997:239, “the 
erroneous à was backformed from *vémwc, the regular nominative, when 
the stem-final consonant was no longer certain"); Latin (nom. sg.) nepos (< 
*nepots) ‘grandson, nephew’ (gen. sg. nepotis), (f) neptis 'grand- 
daughter’; Old Irish ni(a)e, nia “sister's son’, (f.) necht ‘niece’; Middle 
Welsh nei ‘nephew’ (Modern Welsh nai); Old Cornish noi ‘nephew’; 
Middle Breton ni ‘nephew’; Old Icelandic nefi ‘nephew’, (f.) nipt ‘female 
relative, sister’; Old English nefa ‘nephew, grandson, stepson’, (f.) nift 
‘granddaughter, stepdaughter, niece’; Old Frisian neva ‘nephew’, (f.) nift 
“niece”, Old Saxon nevo ‘nephew’; Dutch neef ‘nephew’, (f.) nicht ‘niece’ 
(Middle Dutch nifte, nichte); Old High German nevo ‘nephew’ (New High 
German Neffe), (f.) nift ‘niece’ (New High German Nichte [< Middle Low 
German nichte]); Old Lithuanian nepotis, nepuotis ‘grandson’, (f.) nepté 
‘granddaughter’; Russian Church Slavic netije ‘nephew’, (f.) nestera 
‘niece’; Old Russian netii ‘nephew’; Old Polish niec ‘cousin’, niesciora 
‘niece’; Czech net', neteř ‘niece’; Serbo-Croatian néstera ‘niece’. Pokorny 
1959:764 *nepot- ‘grandson, nephew’, (f.) *nepti- ‘granddaughter, niece’; 
*neptios ‘descendant’; Walde 1927—1932.1E329—330 “nepot-, (f.) 
*nepti-, Mann 1984—1987:835—836  “nepis, nepo(n) “nephew, 
grandson’, 836 *nepots (*nepats) ‘nephew, grandson’, 836 *nepteris 
(#neptris) “niece, granddaughter’, 838 “neptis ‘niece, granddaughter’; 
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Watkins 1985:44 *nepot- and 2000:58 *nepot- ‘grandson, nephew’ (f. 
*nepti-); Mallory—Adams 1997:239—240 *nepots ‘grandson; (?) sister’s 
son’ (gen. *népotos) (Mallory—Adams note: “Efforts to etymologize *ne- 
pot- as ‘powerless’ [< *ne- ‘not’ + *potis ‘independent, dominating’, i.e., 
young unmarried male of extended family] are pointless as the correct 
segmentation revealed by the feminine forms is *nep-ot- in which -ot- is 
the same nominal suffix found in Germanic *menop- ‘month’ [from 
‘moon’ ] or Hit[tite] s7w-att- ‘day’ [from “daytime, sky’ J”); Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.11:768, fn. 1, *nep/+]öt[*]- and 1995.1:669, fn. 51, *nep^orh- 
‘grandson’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:132—133; Boisacq 1950:664— 
665; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:747; Frisk 1970—1973.11:307—308; Huld 
1984:99: Hofmann 1966:215; Beekes 2010.11:1010, Walde—Hofmann 
1965--1972.11:161--162 *nepot-, (f.) *nepti-; De Vaan 2008:405—406; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:437—438; Orél 1998:300 and 2003:283 *nefod(z), 
283—284 *neftiz; Kroonen 2013:386 Proto-Germanic *nefan- ‘nephew, 
cousin’, and 387 *nefti- “niece, cousin’; De Vries 1977:406 and 410; 
Onions 1966:607 Common Germanic *nebon and 609 Common Germanic 
*niptiz; Klein 1971:493 and 496; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:506 *népot and 
510 *nepti-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:500—501 *nepot- and 503 *neptio-; 
Vercoullie 1898:200; Derksen 2008:350—351; Smoczynski 2007.1:420 
*nep-ot-s; Fraenkel 1962--1965.1:494 *nepot-, (f) *nepti-; Derksen 
2008:349—350 *.nep-t-ter-eh;, 350—351 *(h,)nep-t-i-o-, and 2015:332 
*(hy)nep-t-ihy; *(hj)nep-ot, *(h;)nep-(o)t, Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 
2008:520—524 *népot-, *népot-, *nept-. 

Proto-Uralic *nYepls ‘reindeer calf”: Lapp / Saami (Southern) njáblo- ‘to 
give birth to a calf’, (Lule) njáb'loo ‘weak, feeble (said of a reindeer calf in 
its first weeks of life; also said of dogs and children’); Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets (Obdorsk) naabl'uuj “hide of the reindeer calf in autumn (when the 
fur begins to thicken in anticipation of the colder weather)”. Redei 1986— 
1988:316 #nepl3, Décsy 1990:104 *njeplá ‘reindeer calf’. 

Proto-Altaic *n’abl’u(-3V) (< *nYap"-l’u- ?) “young (of plants, animals), 
child’: Proto-Tungus *n"ab[l]a- ‘young, boy, child’ > Ulch nawza(n) 
“young, boy, child’; Orok nao$oqqa(n) “young, boy, child’; Nanay / Gold 
naonjod “young, boy, child’; Udihe natula ‘young, boy, child’. Proto- 
Mongolian *3ulZa-gan ‘young (of plants, animals) > Written Mongolian 
3ulzjaya(n) ‘fledgling, nestling, squab; young of an animal (except cattle), 
young of a plant’; Khalkha 3u/3gan, 3ulsaga ‘fledgling, nestling; the 
young of animals (except cattle); tree sprout or shoot’; Buriat zulzaga 
“young (of plants, animals)’; Kalmyk zu/7iyan “young (of plants, animals)’; 
Ordos 5ul$aca “young (of plants, animals)’; Dagur 3il¥ig, 3iljag ‘young 
(of plants, animals)’; Dongxiang junjuya ‘young (of plants, animals)’; 
Shira-Yughur 2ilacan “young (of plants, animals)’; Monguor 3izica 
‘young of certain animals; bud, sprout’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1002 *ńablu(-žu) “young, child”. 
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E. 


Etruscan nefts, nefs, nefis ‘nephew, grandson’ (< Latin nepos ‘grandson, 
nephew’). 


Buck 1949:2.48 grandson; 2.49 granddaughter; 2.53 nephew; 2.54 niece. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:691—692, no. 573. 


941. Proto-Nostratic root *n’ukh- (~ *nvok"-): 
(vb.) *nvuk^- “to shake, to tremble’; 
(n.) *muk^-a ‘shaking, trembling’ 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *nak-nak- ‘to shake’ > Arabic 
naknaka ‘to press a debtor hard; to do a thing well’; Geez / Ethiopic 
naknaka [tnih] ‘to shake, to agitate, to hit hard, to stimulate, to excite, to 
trouble’; Tigrinya ndkndka ‘to shake’; Tigre ndkndka ‘to shake’; Amharic 
ndkdnndka ‘to shake’. Leslau 1987:396—397. 

Proto-Dravidian *ñukk- “to shake’ (> North Dravidian *nukk-): Kurux 
nukna ‘to shake, to cause to oscillate, especially up and down’, nukrü 
‘shaky, tottering’, nukta?ana “to cause another to shake something’; Malto 
nuke ‘to shake’, nukre ‘to swing, to rock, to be shaken’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:329, no. 3696. 

Uralic: Finno-Ugrian: Vogul / Mansi (Middle Konda) nowt- “to swing, to 
rock, to sway’; Ostyak / Xanty (Vah, Vasyugan, Tremyugan) noya-, 
(Yugan) riowa-, (Kazym) rioya- ‘to move (intr.)’. 


Buck 1949:10.26 shake (vb. tr.). Illié-Svityé 1965:369 *nuka [‘topmommts’ | 
‘to pull and 1971--1984.11:91, no. 328, “niika ‘to tremble, to shake’; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1584, *riukV- ‘to shake, to swing, to tremble’. 


22.46. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *1 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
1- 1- 1- ]- ]- ]- ]- 
-- -l- -l- -- -l- -l- -l- -- 
942. Proto-Nostratic root */ab- (— *lab-): 


(vb.) */ab- ‘to take hold of, to grasp’; 


(n.) */ab-a ‘taking, grasping’ 
Possible derivative: 


(vb.) */ab- “to eat greedily, to lap (up), to suck milk’; 
(n.) */ab-a ‘eating, sucking’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic */ab-ak- ‘to take hold of, to grasp’ > Aramaic 


laBay “to lay hold of, to hold fast’; Arabic labaka ‘to mix (which is done 
by touching), to mingle, to intermix; to confuse, to mix up, to muddle, to 
jumble’, labika ‘to get confused, to be thrown into disorder, to be 
disarranged, to become disorganized’; Geez / Ethiopic labaka [ANh] ‘to 
touch, to reach’; Tigre libbakd ‘to rub in’. Leslau 1987:305. 
Proto-Indo-European */ab^- *(vb.) to take, to seize, to take into one's 
possession, to gain, to obtain; (n.) gain’: Sanskrit /abhate, lambhate, 
rabhate ‘to take, to seize, to catch; to gain possession of, to obtain, to 
receive, to get’, labha-h ‘obtaining, getting, attaining, acquisition, gain, 
profit, capture, conquest’; Greek Ad@vpa ‘spoils (taken in war)’, Gp@t- 
ans ‘taking in on all sides, wide-spreading’; Old Prussian labs ‘good’; 
Lithuanian /óbis “possessions, riches’, lobstu, lobti “to get rich’, làbas 
‘goods; good’. Pokorny 1959:652 *labh- ‘to seize’; Walde 1927— 
1932.11:385 *labh-; Mallory—Adams 1997:564 *la(m)bh- ‘to seize, to 
take into one's possession’; Mann 1984—1987:656 *labh- (*labhos) 
‘acceptable’, 656 “labhos, -ios, -us ‘gain, gainful, gained, profitable’; 
Hofmann 1966:174—175 *(s)lábh-; Frisk 1970--1973.11:91, Boisacq 
1950:561 *(s)labh-; Beekes 2010.1:838 (pre-Greek); Chantraine 1968— 
1980.11:623 *labh-; Smoczynski 2007.1:331; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:327; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1II:42—43. 


Buck 1949:5.17 mix; 11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of; 11.15 hold; 15.71 touch. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:703—704, no. 588; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.IE29, no. 
262, *Laba ‘to seize, to acquire’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1255, *LabV ‘to 


grasp, to get, to obtain’. 


943. Proto-Nostratic root */ab- (~ *Iab-): 
(vb.) */ab- ‘to eat greedily, to lap (up), to suck milk’; 
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(n.) */ab-a ‘eating, sucking’ 

Possibly related to or derived from: 
(vb.) */ab- ‘to take hold of, to grasp’; 
(n.) */ab-a “taking, grasping’ 


Assuming semantic development from ‘to grasp with the teeth’ > ‘to eat 
greedily’ as in Proto-Tungus */aba-da- cited below. 


A. Proto-Afrasian */ab- ‘to eat much, to suck milk’: Proto-Semitic */ab-an- 
‘to eat much, to suck milk’ > Arabic /abana ‘to eat much, to suck milk’, 
laban ‘milk’, laban ‘breast’, liban ‘sucking, nursing’. Proto-Semitic 
*lab-ay- ‘to eat much’ > Arabic (inf.) /aby ‘to eat much’. Zammit 2002: 
364— 365. Highland East Cushitic: Kambata /aaba ‘udder’. Hudson 1989: 
330. [Ehret 1995:397, no. 808, */ib- “to lap’.] 

B. Proto-Altaic */abV- (~ -p-) ‘to eat greedily’: Proto-Tungus */ebge- ‘to eat 
greedily’ > Negidal lebge- ‘to eat greedily’; Ulch legbe- “to eat greedily’; 
Nanay / Gold legbeci- ‘to eat greedily’; Udihe legbe- ‘to eat greedily’. 
Proto-Mongolian */absi- ‘to eat greedily’ > Mongolian /absi- ‘to eat 
greedily, to champ’; Khalkha /awsi- ‘to eat greedily’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:869 *lebV (~ -p-) ‘to eat greedily’ (Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak also note Proto-Tungus */abada- ‘to grasp with the teeth’). As 
opposed to Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak, I would reconstruct Proto-Altaic 
*labV- and assume vowel assimilation in Tungus. The original vowel was 
preserved in Proto-Tungus */aba-da- ‘to grasp with the teeth’ (cf. Solon 
lawa-da- ‘to grasp with the teeth’). 


Buck 1949:4.41 breast (of woman); 4.42 udder; 5.11 eat; 5.16 suck (vb.). 


944. Proto-Nostratic root */ag- (~ *lag-): 
(vb.) */ag- ‘to put, place, lay, or set down’; 
(n.) */ag-a ‘the act of putting, placing, laying, or setting down’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian */ag- “to put, place, lay, or set down’: Egyptian 7g (< */g) 
‘to plant, to cause to grow or sprout’. Hannig 1995:16; Erman—Grapow 
1926—1963.1:22. Central Chadic: Bachama /aga ‘to plant’. Carnochan 
1975:465. Semantic development as in Kartvelian. Perhaps also: Highland 
East Cushitic: Sidamo /agaaw- ‘to descend, to go down’. Hudson 1989: 
382. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian */ag-/*/g- “to put, to plant’, (past ptc.) *na-rg- (< *na-Ig-) 
‘planted’: Georgian /ag- ‘to put, to place, to set, to lay’, rg- ‘to plant’, 
narg- ‘planted’; Mingrelian rg- ‘to plant’, norg- ‘seedling, sapling’; Laz 
rg- “to plant’; Svan la3-/13-: li-13-eni ‘to plant something; to attach, to 
fasten’. Klimov 1964:118—119 *lag-/*/g- and 1998:106 “lag- ‘to plant’ 
(according to Klimov, “[t]he variant rg- derives from the zero grade of the 
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stem /g-”), 138 *na-rg- ‘planted’, 155 “rg- ‘to plant; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:280—281 *rg-; Schmidt 1962:129; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.11:877 *lag-/*/g- and 1995.1:774 *lag-/*Ig- ‘to put, to lay; to 
plant’; Fáhnrich 1994:234 and 2007:342 *rg-. Fahnrich 2007:263 gives 
Proto-Kartvelian */ag- ‘place, region’: Georgian a-lag-i “place, region’; 
Svan lag-a ‘route, way, direction’. 

Proto-Indo-European */eg^-/*log^- “to put, place, lay, or set down; to lie 
down’: Greek (Hesychius) Aéyouo ‘to lie down’, A£yog “couch, bed’, 
Oxo ‘ambush; place of ambush, place of lying in wait; the act of lying in 
wait; the men that form the ambush; any armed band, a body of troops; any 
body of people, a union’; Latin lectus ‘couch, bed’; Old Irish lige “bed”, 
la(i)gid ‘to lie’; Gothic ligan ‘to lie, to lie down’, /agjan ‘to lay, to lay 
down, to set, to place’, ligrs ‘bed, couch’; Old Icelandic liggja ‘to lie’, 
leggja ‘to lay, to place, to put’; Old English /ecgan ‘to lay, to put’, licgan 
‘to lie, to lie down’; Old Frisian /idz(i)a ‘to lie, to lie down’, ledza ‘to lay, 
to put’; Old Saxon /iggian ‘to lie, to lie down’, leggian ‘to lay, to put’; 
Dutch /eggen “to lay, to put’, liggen “to lie, to lie down’; Old High German 
liggen ‘to lie, to lie down’ (New High German liegen), lecken, leggen ‘to 
lay, to put? (New High German legen), Old Church Slavic /ezo, ležati ‘to 
lie, to recline’, lego, lesti ‘to lie down’ (lego contains a nasal infix [cf. 
Shevelov 1964:115 and 317]); Tocharian A lake, B leke ‘couch, bed’, B 
lyák- “to lie down’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres. act.) la-a-ki “to cause to incline, to 
cause to fall, to overturn’, (3rd sg. pres. mid.) /a-ga-a-ri “to incline, to fall, 
to lie’. Rix 1998a:357—358 *leg^- ‘to lie, to lie down’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:424—425 “legh-, Pokorny 1959:658—659 “legh- “to lie down’; 
Mann 1984—1987:669 “legho “to lay, to lie’, 669 */eghos “resting-place, 
place, site’; Watkins 1985:35 *legh- and 2000:47 “legh- ‘to lie, to lay’; 
Gamkrelidze--Ivanov 1984.1:216, 11:877 *leg[^]- and 1995.1:186, 1:774 
*Jegh- “to lie (down)’; Mallory—Adams 1997:352 “legh- ‘to lie’; Boisacq 
1950:574—575 “legh-, Frisk 1970--1973.11:110--112 Greek Aóyog < 
*logho-; Chantraine 1968--1980.11:634--635 Greek Aóyog < “logho-: 
Beekes 2010.1:852--853 *leg^-; Hofmann 1966:178—179; De Vaan 
2008:332; Ernout—Meillet 1979:348 */egh-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:777—779 *legh-; Orél 2003:231 Proto-Germanic “lagjanan, 240 
*legjanan, 240 *legran; Kroonen 2013:322 Proto-Germanic */agjan- ‘to 
put’; Feist 1939:319 and 330—331; Lehmann 1986:233 “legh- “to lie 
down’ (“originally athematic and punctual, as in Gk Aékto aor he lay 
down, but later thematic in all IE dialects”); De Vries 1977:349 and 355; 
Onions 1966:519 and 527 “legh-, *logh-, *legh-; Klein 1971:414 and 421 
*legh- ‘to lie’; Vercoullie 1898:167; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:431 and 441 
*legh-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:434 and 442 “legh-, Van Windekens 
1976—1982.1:254 *legh-, *logh- and L271 *legh-; Adams 1999:559 
*lógho- and 556 *leg^-; Puhvel 1984— .5:33--37 *legh- ‘to lie down’; 
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Kloekhorst 2008b:514—515; Derksen 2008:270--271 *leg^-, 271—272, 
and 272; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:450—451 */eg?-. 


Buck 1949:12.12 put (place, set, lay); 12.14 lie. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:703, 
no. 587; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1265, */Ega ‘to lie, to lie down; to lay, to put’; 
Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.11:35—36, no. 271, *Laga “to lie’. 


945. Proto-Nostratic root */ah- (~ *lah-): 
(vb.) */ah- ‘to shine, to blaze, to burn’; 
(n.) */ah-a ‘shining, blazing, burning’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic */ah-ab- ‘to shine, to blaze, to burn’ > Arabic 
lahiba ‘to flame, to burn, to blaze; to kindle, to light, to set on fire, to 
ignite, to inflame (something); to excite, to stir up, to provoke; to be 
aflame, to be ablaze; to catch fire, to flare up, to be inflamed’, lahab 
‘flame, blaze, flare’, ?ilhab ‘kindling, lighting, ignition, inflammation’, 
multahib ‘burning, flaming, blazing, aflame, ablaze; inflamed; heated, 
excited, glowing, aglow’; Harsüsi /dhab ‘flame’; Mehri /ahéb ‘hot wind’; 
Sheri / Jibbali /éheb ‘flame’; Hebrew lahap [2179] ‘flame’; Aramaic lahafa 
‘flame’; Geez / Ethiopic lahaba [AUN], lahba [AUN] ‘to burn, to blaze, to 
flame, to be warm, to perspire’; Tigre ldhaba ‘to perspire’; Tigrinya lahbdt 
‘perspiration’; Amharic labd “to be warm, to perspire’. Leslau 1987:308; 
Zammit 2002:373. Proto-Semitic */ah-ak’- ‘to be bright, to shine brightly’ 
> Arabic lahaka, lahika ‘to be very white, to shine brightly’, lahak, lahik 
“entirely white’. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:363 “lihab- ‘to burn’. Note: The 
Egyptian form cited by Orél—Stolbova is a borrowing from Semitic.] 

B. Proto-Indo-European */eh-p^- [lah-p?-] (> *lap"-) ‘to light, to burn’: 
Greek Aduno (< *Ih-n-p^-) ‘to give light, to shine, to beam; to be bright, 
brilliant, radiant’, Aapnpóg ‘bright, brilliant, radiant’; Old Irish /assaid “to 
burn’, lassar ‘flame’; Welsh lachar ‘shining, gleaming, flashing; 
Lithuanian /ópé ‘light’; Latvian /a@pa ‘torch’ Old Prussian lopis flame’; 
Hittite (3rd sg. pres. act.) /a-ap-zi ‘to catch fire, to flare up, to flash’, (nom. 
sg.) la-ap-pi-(ya-)as ‘fever’; Luwian lappiya- ‘heat’ (?). Rix 1998a:361 
*leh;p- “to light up’; Pokorny 1959:652—653 *Ja[i]p- “to light, to burn’; 
Walde 1927--1932.11:383 “lap- : *lap-; Watkins 1985:35 “lap- and 
2000:47 *lap- ‘to light, to burn’ (nasalized form */a-m-p-); Mallory— 
Adams 1997:513 “lap- “to shine’ and 2006:328, 329 “lap- “to shine’; 
Boisacq 1950:554 *lamp-; Hoffmann 1966:172 “lafi]p-, *laip-, *lap-; 
Chantraine 1968--1980.11:617 */ap- or *lop-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:79— 
80 *lap- or *lop-; Prellwitz 1905:259 “lap-, Beekes 2010.1:829—830 
*leh;p-; Puhvel 1984— _ .5:58—60 */eA-p-; Kloekhorst 2008b:519—520 
*leh;p-/*Ih;p-; Matasović 2009:235 “#lehsp-, Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:386; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:362 *leh;p-; Derksen 2015:293 “leh5p-. 
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Buck 1949:1.82 flame (sb.); 1.85 burn (vb.); 1.86 light (vb.), kindle; 15.56 
shine; 15.57 bright. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1316, *LahPV ‘flame; to glow’. 


946. Proto-Nostratic root */ah- (~ *lah-): 
(vb.) */ah- ‘to make flow, to pour, to moisten, to wet’; 
(n.) */ah-a ‘flowing, pouring; moistness, wetness’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *laħ- “to make flow, to moisten, to wet’: Proto-Semitic 
*lah-ah- “to make flow, to moisten, to wet’? > Arabic (?a)lahha ‘to rain 
continuously’; Hebrew lah [19] ‘moist, fresh, new’ (base [hh [MTY] ‘to be 
moist, to be fresh’); Aramaic lahlah ‘to moisten’; Palmyrene /h ‘moisture’; 
Ugaritic /ht ‘freshness, vigor’ (?), Geez / Ethiopic lahha [Ad], lahaha 
[Adah] ‘to be humid, to be soft, to be smooth’, ?alhaha [KAM] ‘to 
moisten, to cool off, to soften’, /ahlaha [AhAd|] ‘to be humid, damp’, 
lahluh [Aceh] ‘humid, wet’. Murtonen 1989:247; Klein 1987:297 and 
298; Leslau 1987:310. 

B. Proto-Indo-European */efh- [*lahh-] (extended form */ehh-w/u- [*lahh- 
w/u-]) “to pour, to pour out (liquids): Hittite lah- in: (nom. sg.) la-ah-ni-is 
‘flask, flagon, frequently of metal (silver, gold, copper)’ (acc. pl. /a-ha-an- 
ni-us), (lst sg. pret.) la-a-hu-un ‘to pour, to pour out (liquids)’, (2nd sg. 
imptv.) la-a-ah ‘pour!’; lah(h)u- in: (3rd sg. pres.) la(-a)-hu(-u)-wa(-a)i, 
la-a-hu-u-wa-a-iz[-zi], la-hu-uz-zi ‘to pour (liquids, fluids; containers of 
these); to cast (objects from metal); to flow fast, to stream, to flood (intr.)’, 
(reduplicated ptc.) /a-al-hu-u-wa-an-ti-it ‘poured’, (reduplicated 3rd sg. 
pres.) li-la-hu-i, le-el-hu-wa-i, li-il-hu-wa-i ‘to pour’, (reduplicated acc. 
sg.) le-el-hu-u-un-da-in “a vessel’; Luwian (1st sg. pret.) la-hu-ni-i-ha “to 
pour’ (?); Greek Anvoc (Doric Aavóo) ‘anything shaped like a tub or a 
trough: a wine-vat, a trough (for watering cattle), a watering place’ (< 
*la-no-s < *lehh-no-s [*lahh-no-s]). Puhvel 1984— .5:6—8 and 5:16—25 
*leA,-w-; Kloekhorst 2008b:511—513; Rix 1998a:360 “leh,- “to pour”: 
Chantraine 1968—1980.II:637 etymology unknown; Boisacq 1950:578— 
579 etymology unclear; Hofmann 1966:180 etymology unexplained; 
Beekes 2010.1:857 etymology unexplained; Frisk 1970---1973.11:117 
etymology unexplained. These forms are not related to Greek Aovw ‘to 
wash, to bathe’, Latin /avo ‘to wash, to bathe’, etc., which must be derived 
from Proto-Indo-European */ewhh-/*lowhh- ‘to wash, to bathe’ (cf. Winter 
1965a:108; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:699, no. 581). 


Sumerian lah ‘to wash, to clean”, lah ‘laundry, wash’. 


Buck 1949:9.35 pour; 9.36 wash; 15.83 wet, damp; 15.87 clean. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:700, no. 582. 


947. Proto-Nostratic root */ah- (~ *lah-): 
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(vb.) */ah- ‘to strike, to fight’; 
(n.) */ah-a ‘fight, battle, slaughter’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian */Vh- ‘(vb.) to strike, to fight; (n.) fight, battle, slaughter’: 


Proto-Semitic */ah-am- ‘(vb.) to strike, to fight; (n.) fight, battle, 
slaughter’ > Arabic lahima “to join in battle, to engage in mutual massacre, 
to kill one another, to slaughter’, malhama ‘bloody fight, slaughter, 
massacre, fierce battle’, ?iltiham ‘grapple, struggle, fight, close combat’; 
Sabaean /hm ‘fight, brawl’; Hebrew laham [015] “to fight, to do battle”, 
milhamah [nan n] “battle, war’; Imperial Aramaic mlhm ‘battle, war’; 
Ugaritic mlhmt ‘battle, war’. Murtonen 1989:247; Klein 1987:298 and 
349. (?) Central Chadic */im- (< *liHVm-) ‘war’ > Lamang lomo ‘war’; 
Daba lim ‘war’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:363, no. 1672, *lihum- ‘to kill, to 
fight’. 

Elamo-Dravidian: Neo-Elamite /a-h-li/u- ‘to knock, to smash, to hammer’. 
Kartvelian: Georgian /ax- in: ga-lax-av-, ga-lax-e- ‘to beat (up), to hit, to 
strike’, laxvar-i ‘spear’ (Old Georgian /axuar-i). Lange 1987:29. 
Proto-Indo-European */ehh- [*/ahh-] ‘warfare, military campaign’, */ehh- 
wo-s [*lahh-wo-s] “men under arms (as opposed to their leaders): warriors, 
soldiers, troops’: Hittite (loc. sg.) la-ah-hi ‘warfare, military campaign’, (3 
sg. pres. act.) la-ah-hi-ya-iz-zi ‘to go to war, to wage war, to (go on) 
campaign; to make war on, to attack, to confront, to take on; to brave’, 
(nom. sg.) la-ah-hi-ya-la-as “fighter, warrior; infantry’, (acc. pl.) la-ah-hé- 
mu-us “military action, raid, maneuver’; Luwian (acc. sg.) lalhiyan in 
kuwalanallin-tar lalhiyan ‘military campaign’; Lycian (3 sg. pres. act.) 
layadi “to strike, to attack’; Greek (Homeric) Aaóg (Ionic Andc; Attic AE@c) 
‘(in the warlike language of the Iliad) the people or men of the army, 
troops, soldiers; also a land-army (as opposed to a fleet); the common men 
(as opposed to their leaders)’; Phrygian AaFaytaet ‘military leader’ (Greek 
loan); Old Irish /dech ‘warrior’ (formerly thought to have been borrowed 
from Latin /aicus ‘layman’ [itself a loan from Greek Aaixóg *layman']). 
Mann 1984—1987:667 “lauo, -io ‘to chase, to catch, to capture, to seize, 
to hold’, 667 */auos (*lau-) ‘seizure’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:740 
*laH(u)o- and 1995.1:644 */laH(w)o- “people, folk; army; campaign’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:31 *"leh,uós “people (under arms), “leh,- 
“military action’, */eh;uós ‘tarmy’; Sturtevant 1942:35, 836b, Indo- 
Hittite */axo- ‘war’ and 1951:47, $74, Indo-Hittite */ex- ‘war’, *lexwos 
‘army’; Puhvel 1984— .5:1—6; Kloekhorst 2008b:510— 511; Benveniste 
1969.11:89--95 and 1973:371—376; Matasović 2009:234—235 *leh,-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.11:619—620; Frisk 1970--1973.111:144, Boisacq 
1950:556 “lau-o-s, Prellwitz 1905:259 */auo-s; Hofmann 1966:173; 
Beekes 2010.1:832— 833 (pre-Greek). 


Sumerian lah “to beat, to strike, to hit; to pummel’, lah, “to push, to shove’. 
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Buck 1949:20.12 battle, 20.13 war. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1338, *L/a/yV “to 
strike, to fight’. 


948. Proto-Nostratic root */ak^- (onomatopoeic): 
(vb.) */ak^- ‘to lick, to lap up’; 
(n.) *lak"-a ‘licking’ 


A. Afrasian: Chadic: Daffo-Butura /ok ‘to lick’; Bokos /ok ‘to lick’; Sha Jig, 
lik “to lick’; Pa’a Irkan ‘to lick’; Boghom nalak ‘to lick’; Sumray la ‘to 
lick’; Ndam lognya ‘to lick’; Tumak lag ‘to lick’. Jungraithmayr— 
Ibriszimow 1994.1:111 */kd and II:224—225. 

B. Proto-Dravidian *nakk- (« *lakk-) ‘to lick, to lap’: Tamil nakku (nakki-) 
*(vb.) to lick, to lap; (n.) licking’, nakkal ‘food taken by licking’, nakki ‘a 
destitute person, as one who licks scrapings’; Malayalam nakkuka ‘to lick’, 
nakki ‘to licker, a beggar’; Kota nak- (naky-) ‘to lick’; Toda nok- (noky-) 
‘to lick’; Kannada nakku, nekku ‘to lick’, nekkisu ‘to cause to lick’; 
Kodagu nakk- (nakki-) ‘to lick’, nakk ‘licking’; Tulu nakkuni, nekkuni ‘to 
lick, to lap’, nakkavuni “to cause to lick’, nakkele ‘a man who licks, 
especially the plate on which food has been served; a greedy man’ (f. 
nakkeldi), Telugu naku ‘to lick’; Kolami na'k- (na-kt-) ‘to lick’; Naikri 
nak- “to lick’; Parji nek- ‘to lick’; Gadba nak- ‘to lick’; Gondi nakana, 
nakina, nak- ‘to lick’; Konda nak- (nakt-) “to lick’; Pengo nak- ‘to lick’; 
Manda nék- ‘to lick’; Kui naka (naki-) “to lick, to lap’; Kuwi nakali, nak- 
“to lick, to lap’. Burrow--Emeneau 1984:314, no. 3570; Krishnamurti 
2003:108 #nakk- “to lick”. 

C. Proto-Indo-European “lak?- ‘to lick, to lap up’: Armenian lakem (-k- < 
*-kk-) “to lick’; Lithuanian /aku, lakti “to lap up, to swill’; Latvian lakt ‘to 
lap up, to swill’; Old Church Slavic loco, lokati “to lick, to lap’. Pokorny 
1959:653 “lak- “to lick with a clicking sound’; Walde 1927---1932.11:380 
*lag-; Mann 1984—1987:660 */ak- ‘to lap up, to gulp, to gobble’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:352 */ak- “to lick’; Derksen 2008:283—284 “lak-, 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:337—338; Smoczynski 2007.1:335. 

D. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian */akka- ‘to lick, to lap up’: Finnish latkia, 
lakkia, litkid “to lick, to lap (up)’; Karelian lakki- “to lick’; Estonian lakku- 
‘to lick, to lap’; Zyrian / Komi lak- “to lap’. Hakola 2000:94—95, no. 399. 


Buck 1949:4.59 lick (vb.). Illi¢-Svityé 1971--1984.11:15, no. 247, *laka 
(onomatopoeic) ‘to lick, to lap’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:704, no. 589. 


949. Proto-Nostratic */ak^- (~ *lakh-): 
(vb.) */ak^- “to go on foot, to travel on foot’; 
(n.) *lak"-a ‘leg, foot’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian */ak- (~ *lik- ~ “luk-) ‘leg, foot’: Berber: Tuareg alkam “to 
follow, to pursue, to accompany on a trip, to follow on foot’; Tamazight 
alkam ‘to reach, to arrive at, to reunite with, to overtake’; Tashelhiyt / 
Shilha a/kam ‘to arrive at, to reunite with, to reach’. Proto-East Cushitic 
*lak-/*lik-/*luk- ‘leg, foot” > Saho lak ‘leg, foot’; Somali lug ‘leg, foot’; 
Arbore luk-a ‘leg, foot’; Sidamo lekk-a ‘leg, foot’; Bayso luk-i ‘leg, foot’; 
Galla / Oromo luk-a ‘thigh’; Burji hikk-a ‘leg’; Gedeo / Darasa lekka- ‘leg, 
foot’; Hadiyya lokko ‘leg, foot’; Kambata lokka-ta ‘leg, foot’; Elmolo luk 
‘leg, foot”, Gidole lukk-et ‘leg, foot’; Alaba lokk-a “leg, foot’; Tsamay luk- 
te ‘leg, foot; Gawwada lux-ti ‘leg, foot’. Sasse 1979:12 and 1982:136; 
Hudson 1989:66. Orél—Stolbova 1995:367—368 *IVk-/*lVk- ‘leg’. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Royal Achaemenid Elamite /a-gi- “to go across, to travel 
across’, lag-gi-ma-na ‘for their journey’, /a-ki- ‘to travel, to journey’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European “lak?- ‘leg, foot’: Greek (adv.) X4 “with the foot’, 
aktiCw ‘to kick with the heel or foot’; Latin lacertus “upper arm’; Old 
Icelandic leggr (< */agjaz) ‘leg, hollow bone (of arms and legs)’, lær ‘the 
leg above the knee, thigh’; Swedish /dgg ‘calf (of the leg)’, lår ‘thigh’; 
Danish legg, læg ‘calf (of the leg)’, laar ‘thigh’; Norwegian legg “calf (of 
the leg)’, /aar, lar ‘thigh, leg (of a fowl)’; Old English /éow ‘thigh, ham’; 
Middle English leg “leg” (Scandinavian loan). Pokorny 1959:673 “lek- (: 
*[k-), *lek- : *lak- ‘limb of the body’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:420—421 
*leq- (: *laq-), *leq- : *laq-; Mann 1984—1987:660 */ak- ‘to kick’, 660 
*laks- (?) ‘jump; lumping horse’; Mallory—Adams 1997:323 “lek- “to 
jump, to scuttle along, to bulge (of muscles)’; Boisacq 1950:555—556; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1I::82—83; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:619; Hofmann 
1966:173; Beekes 2010.1:831--832, De Vaan 2008:321 no semantically 
convincing connections; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:743—744; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:336 (Latin /acertus is only compared with Old Irish 
laghairt — no other known connection); Orél 2003:231—232 Proto- 
Germanic “lagwaz ~ *laxwaz; Kroonen 2013:321—322 Proto-Germanic 
*lagja- ‘leg’; De Vries 1977:349—350; Falk—Torp 1903---1906.1:437 
and 450; Onions 1966:522; Klein 1971:416. 


Buck 1949:4.35 leg. Illié-Svityé 1971---1984.11:22--23, no. 255, *#/a/Ka ‘leg’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:700—701, no. 583; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1282a, 
*LaKa (= *laKa ?) ‘leg’. 


950. Proto-Nostratic root “lak - (~ *lak’-): 
(vb.) */ak’- ‘to gather, to collect’; 
(n.) */ak"-a ‘collection’; (adj.) ‘gathered, collected, picked, chosen’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian */ak’- ‘to gather, to collect’: Proto-Semitic */ak’-at’- “to 
gather, to pick up’ > Akkadian /akatu ‘to collect, to gather’; Hebrew /akat 
(oP?) “to gather up, to pick up’, leket (op?) *gleanings; the poor person's 
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share of the crop’; Aramaic /akat ‘to pick up, to gather’; Ugaritic /l-k-z/ “to 
gather’; Arabic lakata ‘to gather, to collect, to pick up from the ground, to 
glean (something), lakat “that which is picked up or gathered, leftovers, 
gleanings’; Sabaean st/kt ‘to be abducted’ (?) (reflexive of the causative?); 
Sheri / Jibbali /kat ‘to pluck, to pick off, to pick up’; Mehri awkawt ‘to pick 
up one thing, something small’. Murtonen 1989:250; Klein 1987:305; 
Zammit 2002:370—371. Proto-Semitic */ak’-am- ‘to pick, to pick up, to 
gather, to collect’ > Geez / Ethiopic lakama [Ade] ‘to pick, to choose, to 
separate’; Tigre /dkma “to gather, to pluck’; Tigrinya /dkdmd ‘to pick, to 
pluck, to glean’; Amharic läkkämä ‘to collect, to gather (wood), to pick 
(fruit), to pick up’; Argobba /dkkdmd ‘to collect, to gather, to pick, to pick 
up’; Gurage /dkdmd “to pick, to pick up’; Harari ldkamd ‘to pick up’. 
Leslau 1963:101, 1979:382, and 1987:317. Proto-Semitic */ak’-ap- ‘to 
grasp, to take (hold of), to pick off > Arabic /akifa ‘to seize quickly, to 
grab, to snatch (something); to catch (something); to snatch up, to take 
over; to seize, to rob, to usurp’; Sheri / Jibbali lkof ‘to grasp in the fist, to 
get hold of’; Mehri /ikaf “to take, to get hold of; to pick off (scab, resin)’; 
Harsüsi /ékef “to grasp in the fist, to get hold of’. Proto-Semitic */ak’-in- 
‘to gather’ > Arabic /akina ‘to gather, to infer, to teach’. 
Proto-Indo-European */ek -/*lok'- ‘to pick, to gather, to collect’: Greek 
Aéyo “to pick, to gather, to speak’, Aoydc, -áóog “gathered, picked, 
chosen’, Aoyia “a collection for the poor’, Aóyoc “Word, speech, discourse, 
conversation’, Adytoc ‘learned, erudite’; Latin lego ‘to collect, to gather 
together, to pick; to choose, to select, to pick out; to read, to peruse’, lectus 
‘chosen, selected’; Albanian mb-ledh ‘to collect, to add’. Rix 1998a:386 
*leó- “to gather, to collect’; Pokorny 1959:658 */eg- ‘to gather, to collect’; 
Walde 1927--1932.11:422 “leg-, Mann 1984—1987:670 “lego, -id “to 
gather, to pick, to pick out, to read’; Watkins 1985:35 */eg- and 2000:47 
‘to collect’, with derivatives meaning ‘to speak’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:242 *lege/o- “to gather’ (> Greek 18yo ‘to gather’); Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.11:941 “lek -/*Iok '- and 1995.1:834 *lek’-/*lok’- “to collect, 
to gather, to select; Meyer 1891:265; Huld 1984:145 and 156; Orél 
1998:251; Boisacq 1950:563—564 *leg-; Frisk 1970—1973.II:94—96; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.II:625—626; Hofmann 1966:175 */eg-; Prellwitz 
1905:263; Beekes 2010.1:841--842 */eg-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:348— 
350; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:780 */eg-; De Vaan 2008:332—333 
*leg-e/o-. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian */uke- ‘(vb.) to read, to count; (n.) number, 
figure, account’ (Indo-European loan, see below) > Finnish /uke- ‘to read, 
to count’, /uku ‘number, figure; account, consideration, chapter’; Estonian 
lugu ‘story, tale’, luge- ‘to read, to recite, to count’; Lapp / Saami /okká- 
/logá- ‘to read, to count; to bring tidings, news of; to tell, to say, to give 
one’s opinion’, lokko ‘number, account, consideration’, lokke ‘ten (at 
cards); (as last part of compounds) ten altogether’; Cheremis / Mari /u 
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‘ten’, loda-, luda- “to read, to count’; Votyak / Udmurt lyd ‘number’; 
Zyrian / Komi lyd “number”, Vogul / Mansi low ‘ten’, lowint- ‘to count’; 
Mordvin /ovo- ‘to count’. Collinder 1955:131 and 1977:142—143; Joki 
1973:278—279; Rédei 1986—1988:253 “luke, Sammallahti 1988:545 
“luki- “to count’. As noted by Gamkrelidze—Ivanov (1995.1:834), Proto- 
Finno-Ugrian */uke- “can be considered an early borrowing from Indo- 
European (Jokl 1921:111—12, Collinder 1955:131). Borrowing can be 
assumed on the basis of the semantics of the Finno-Ugric word, which 
reflects a derived cultural meaning of the Indo-European word (‘count’, 
not ‘gather’).” 


Buck 1949:12.21 collect, gather; 18.21 speak, talk. Bomhard 1984b:279, no. 
303; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:697—698, no. 578; Greenberg 2002:38, no. 70; 
Hakola 2000:98, no. 419; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1275, “luke “to gather’. 


951. Proto-Nostratic root *lak’- (~ *lak’-), *lik’- (~ *lek’-), *luk’- (~ *lok’-) 
(onomatopoeic): 
(vb.) *lak’-, *lik’-, *luk’- ‘to lick’; 
(n.) *lak’-a, *lik’-a, *luk’-a ‘licking’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian */ak’- ~ *lik’- ~ *luk’- ‘to lick, to lap, to gulp down, to 
swallow’: Proto-Semitic */ak’-am- ‘to gulp down, to swallow’ > Arabic 
lakima “to eat, to devour, to gobble, to swallow up’, lukma ‘bite; bit, 
mouthful; little piece, morsel’; Mehri alokam ‘to put into someone's 
mouth’, /atkam ‘’to swallow’, awkamét ‘mouthful’; Sheri / Jibbali elókum 
‘to put something into someone's mouth’, Jakmét ‘mouthful’; Soqotri 
dlkam ‘to swallow’; Harsüsi alékem ‘to make someone swallow 
something’, /atkem ‘to swallow; to put in the mouth’, e/kemét ‘piece, 
mouthful’; Geez / Ethiopic lakama [A4«»] ‘to chew on food that is hard 
and makes noise when it is eaten’; Tigrinya /dkdmd “to eat roasted grain’; 
Tigre /dkma “to eat’. Leslau 1987:317; Zammit 2002:371. Proto-Semitic 
*lak’-ak’- “to lick, to lap’ > Arabic /akka “to lick, to lap’; Hebrew lakak 
[P27] “to lick, to lap’. Murtonen 1989:250, Klein 1987:306. Coptic log 
[awx] ‘to lick’ (Semitic loan). Vycichl 1983:102. Berber: Tuareg allay “to 
lick’; Siwa allay “to lick’; Nefusa allay “to lick, to lap’; Ghadames allay ‘to 
lick’; Wargla allay ‘to lick’; Mzab allay ‘to lick, to lap’; Tamazight allay 
‘to lick, to lap’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha allay ‘to lick’; Riff allay, aggay ‘to 
lick’; Kabyle allay ‘to lick, to lap’; Chaoia allay ‘to lick, to lap’; Zenaga 
alli, allay “to lick”. Proto-East Cushitic “lik -/*Iuk"- “to swallow, to lap’ > 
Somali luq- “to swallow’, luqum ‘neck’; Konso loq- ‘to swallow’; Gedeo / 
Darasa lik’in-s- ‘to swallow’; Galla / Oromo /ik'im-s- (< *lik'm-/*luk'm-) 
‘to swallow’, luk'um-a ‘esophagus’, lukk’uum-un, -aa ‘larynx’; Hadiyya 
lik’icc’-, lic’ikk’- “to swallow’, loom-ee- (< “luk'm-) “Adam's apple’; 
Gidole lok’- “to swallow’. Sasse 1979:49 and 1982:132; Hudson 1989:147; 
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Heine 1978:67. Proto-Southern Cushitic */ak’- ‘gullet? > Dahalo lak’a 
‘area under the chin’. Ehret 1980:328. Orél—Stolbova 1995:363, no. 
1673, *likam-/*likim- “to eat, to swallow’ (derived from */Vk- ‘to lick"), 
368, no. 1697, */Vk- “to lick’; Ehret 1995:403, no. 822, */ak’- ‘to lap up’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian */ok’- “to lick’: Georgian Jok’- ‘to lick’; Mingrelian lok '-, 
lont’k’- ‘to lick’; Laz lok’-, losk’- “to lick’; Svan lok'-, läk’- ‘to lick’. 
Klimov 1964:121—122 */ok- and 1998:110 */ok- ‘to lick’; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:221 */ok-; Fahnrich 1994:233 and 2007:270 “lok-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European */ik’- ‘to lick’: Latin ligula (also lingula) ‘little 
tongue’, lingo (with n-infix) “to lick’; Old Irish ligim ‘to lick’. Proto- West 
Germanic “likkojan ‘to lick’ > Old English liccian “to lick’ (Middle 
English licken), Old North Frisian leccon “to lick’; Old Saxon liccon, 
leccon ‘to lick’; Dutch likken ‘to lick’; Old High German leckon, lecchon 
‘to lick’ (New High German /ecken). Assuming here that these forms are 
not derivatives of Proto-Indo-European */eyg'-/*loygh-/*ligh- “to lick’. 
Proto-Indo-European appears to have had several variant forms for ‘to 
lick’, as seen by Mann (1984—1987:671 *lei$- “to lick’, 672 “leigho, -ið 


Meillet 1979:360; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:800—801 and I:806; 
De Vaan 2008:343; Orél 2003:245—246 Proto-Germanic "/ikkojanan; 
Kroonen 2013:337 Proto-Germanic “likkon- ‘to lick’; Onions 1966:526; 
Klein 1971:420; Vercoullie 1898:172; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:430; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:433. 


Buck 1949:4.59 lick (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:704— 705, no. 590; Illič- 
Svityé 1971--1984.11:15, no. 247, */aka (onomatopoeic) “to lick, to lap’; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1284, */ak[U] “to lick, to lap’. 


952. Proto-Nostratic root */am- (~ *lam-): 

(vb.) */am- ‘to bend down, to stoop down, to sink down, to lie down, to duck 
down; to be or become bent down, curved down; to be low’; 

(n.) */am-a ‘lowland, low-lying ground, any piece of land’; (adj.) ‘low’ 

Extended form: 

(vb.) */am-V-d- ‘to bend down, to stoop down, to sink down, to lie down, to 
duck down; to be or become bent down, curved down; to be low’; 

(n.) */am-d-a ‘lowland, low-lying ground, any piece of land’; (adj.) ‘low’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian */am- ‘to bend down, to stoop down, to sink down, to lie 
down, to duck down; to be or become bent down, curved down; to be 
low’: Semitic: Arabic /amada ‘to submit, to be obsequious’, lamdan 
‘submissive, obsequious’. Berber: Tuareg a/may ‘to be immersed, to be 
dyed by immersion’, sa/may ‘to immerse, to dye by immersion’; Ghadames 
ammay ‘to immerse, to clean underground wells’; Tawlemmet ammay ‘to 
be soaked’, sammay ‘to soak’; Tamazight ammay ‘to get wet, to be soaked 
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with water’; Kabyle ammay ‘to pounce on, to chase someone’. Central 
Cushitic: Bilin /äm y- ‘to lie down, to bend down’. Appleyard 2006:93, 
Reinisch 1887:256 (lum y-). 

Proto-Indo-European */end^-/*lond^-/*[nd^- ‘low-lying ground, lowland, 
any piece of land’: Old Irish /and ‘open place’; Middle Welsh //an 
“enclosure, yard’; Breton Jann ‘heath’; Cornish lan ‘piece of land’; Gothic 
land ‘land, country’; Old Icelandic /and ‘land (as opposed to sea), 
country’; Old English land “earth, land, soil’; Old Frisian lond, land “land”: 
Old Saxon /and ‘land’; Old High German /ant ‘land’ (New High German 
Land); Old Prussian (acc. sg.) lindan ‘valley’; Russian ljadá [nana] 
‘overgrown field’; Czech /ada ‘fallow land’. Pokorny 1959:675 *lendh- 
“free land, heath’; Walde 1927---1932.11:438--439 “lendh-, Mann 1984— 
1987:677 *lendhos, -à, -om ‘fallow, fallow land’; Mallory—Adams 1997: 
200 *lendh- ~ *londh- ‘open land, waste’; Watkins 1985:36 */endh- and 
2000:48 */endh- ‘open land’; Orél 2003:235 Proto-Germanic */andan, 235 
*landjanan, 235 *landon; Kroonen 2013:326 Proto-Germanic */anda- 
‘land’; Feist 1939:321—322; Lehmann 1986:226—227 *lendh-; De Vries 
1977:345; Onions 1966:513 *londh-, *lendh-; Klein 1971:409 *lendh-; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:233—234 Proto-Germanic */anda-; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:421 Proto-Germanic */anda-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:426— 
427 Proto-Germanic “landa-, Preobrazhensky 1951:496—497. The 
unextended stem may be preserved in Balto-Slavic: Lithuanian loma 
‘hollow, valley, plot, lump’; Latvian /áma ‘hollow, pool’; Russian (dial.) 
lam [nam] ‘(Pskov) meadow covered with small trees and bushes that is 
occasionally flooded; (Novgorod) wasteland’; Polish (obsolete) fam 
“quarry, bend’; Slovenian lam ‘pit; (dial. quarry’; Serbo-Croatian lâm 
(dial.) ‘knee-joint, underground passage’. Derksen 2008:268 Balto-Slavic 
*lom-; Fraenkel 1962--1965.1:385. The extended verb stem may be 
preserved in: Sanskrit rádhyati (< *Ind"-) ‘to be subject to, to be subdued 
or overthrown, to succomb’; Lithuanian /endu, listi ‘to creep, to crawl; to 
be troublesome’. Rix 1998a:370—371 *lend^- “to be reduced, lowered; to 
be brought down’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:40 “etymology “unsure”: 
Smoczynski 2007.1:359 *lendh-/*Ind'-; Derksen 2015:289 *l(e)nd'-; 
Fraenkel 1962---1965.1:377. 

Proto-Uralic */amte ‘low; low-lying ground, lowland’: Finnish /ansi/lante- 
‘low; low-lying ground, lowland’; Lapp / Saami /uow'de- “to lie down flat 
(especially of a stubborn or tired draught-reindeer)’; Mordvin larid'a “to 
stoop, to duck down’; Votyak / Udmurt /ud ‘field, arable land’; Zyrian / 
Komi Jud ‘meadow, meadow bearing a light growth of timber, small 
wood-meadow, small field, meadow-land’; Selkup Samoyed /amdi ‘low’; 
Yurak Samoyed / Nenets lamtu ‘low’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets loddu 
‘low’. Collinder 1955:31 and 1977:50; Rédei 1986—1988:235—236 
*lamte; Janhunen 1977b:81 */amts-; Décsy 1990:102 */amta ‘deep, low; 
lowlands'. 
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(?) Sumerian la-am-ma ‘underworld’. (Sumerian loan in Akkadian Jammu 
*underworld'.) 


Buck 1949:1.21 earth, land; 12.32 low. Illié-Svityó 1971---1984.11:30--31, no. 
264, *Lamd/i/ ‘low; depression’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:702—703, no. 586; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1303, */am[V]dV *low'. Note: The Altaic forms 
included by Dolgopolsky do not belong here (cf. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1011 *zijama ‘low, level; side of the mountain’). 


953. Proto-Nostratic root */as»- (~ *lasy-), *lis*- (~ *lesy-), *lus"- (~ *losy-) (?) 
(onomatopoeic): 
(vb.) #las?-, *lis-, #lus?- “to lick, to lap (up)’; 
(n.) *las*-a, *lis"-a, *lus"-a “tongue, lip’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian “las?- ‘to lick, to lap (up)’, */is’- (or *les¥-) ‘tongue’: 
Proto-Semitic “las?-an- ~ “lisy-an- ‘tongue’ > Akkadian lisanu ‘tongue’ 
(pl. lisanatu), Hebrew lason [Ww] ‘tongue’; Aramaic lissan, lissana 
‘tongue’; Syriac lessana ‘tongue’; Phoenician /sn ‘tongue’; Ugaritic /sn 
‘tongue’; Mandaic /isana ‘tongue’; Arabic lisan “tongue, language’; Mehri 
awsen/lason ‘tongue’; Soqotri /ésin ‘tongue’; Sheri / Jibbali e/sén ‘tongue’; 
Harsüsi /ésen “tongue, language’; Geez / Ethiopic lassan [A47] ‘tongue, 
language’; Tigre nassal (also lasan) ‘tongue’; Tigrinya losan ‘tongue’; 
Amharic /assan ‘tongue, language’ (cf. lossand nagus ‘Amharic [literally, 
the language of the king]’). Murtonen 1989:250—251; Klein 1987:306; 
Leslau 1987:318; Zammit 2002:368. Proto-Semitic */as¥- “to lick, to lap 
(up)’ (*las¥-ab-, *las’-ad-, *las’-am-, *las’-aw-, *las-as)-, *las’-ah-) > 
Arabic lasaba ‘to lick; to bite’, asada ‘to suck, to suck out the udder; to 
lick out’, lasama ‘to taste’, lasa (base /sw) ‘to eat greedily’, lassa “to eat; 
to lick out’; Geez / Ethiopic lasha [Ah] “to smack the lips, to chew saliva 
making noise’. Leslau 1987:318. Egyptian ns /ls/ ‘tongue’, nsb /Isb/ ‘to 
lick, to lap up’; Coptic las [xac] “tongue, language’, lapsi [xanrici] (< 
*lasb-) ‘to bite, to seize’. Hannig 1995:430 and 432; Faulkner 1962:139; 
Gardiner 1957:575; Erman—Grapow 1921:86, 87 and 1926—1963.2:320, 
2:334; Vycichl 1983:98 and 99; Cerny 1976:74. Berber: Tuareg ilos 
‘tongue, speech, language’; Siwa ilas ‘tongue, speech’; Nefusa ilas 
‘tongue’; Ghadames ilas ‘tongue’; Tamazight i/as ‘tongue, language’; Riff 
ils, irs ‘tongue’; Kabyle iles “tongue, language’; Chaouia ils ‘tongue’. 
Chadic: Hausa ldasda ‘to lick, to lick up’ (this may be an Arabic loan [cf. 
Jungraithmayr--Ibriszimow 1994.1:111]). Omotic: Kaffa milaso ‘tongue’ 
(prefix mi-) (loan from Ethiopian Semitic [cf. Tigrinya málhas ‘tongue’; 
Amharic malas ‘tongue’; Gafat malasa “tongue']). Orél—Stolbova 
1995:361, no. 1666, */es- ‘tongue’; Ehret 1995:406, no. 827, *lis’- “to 
lick’ (Proto-Semitic */isn- ~ *lasn- ‘tongue’). 
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B. Proto-Kartvelian */ask- ‘lip’: Georgian las- ‘lip (of animal), mouth’; 
Mingrelian leckv- (< *lesk-) ‘lip’; Laz lesk- ‘lip’. Klimov 1964:120 “las- 
and 1998:107 */as- ‘lip’; Schmidt 1962:120; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:216—217 “las-, Fahnrich 1994:222 and 2007:265 “las-. Proto- 
Kartvelian */sk-wn- “to lick, to lap (up): Old Georgian /osn-, lusn- ‘to 
lick’; Modern Georgian /osn- ‘to kiss (rudely)’, (reduplicated) Joslos- ‘to 
eat (greedily)’; Mingrelian riskon-, raskon- ‘to gorge, to nibble’. Klimov 
1964:122 */swa- and 1998:111 */s-wn- ‘to eat (rudely)’. 

C. (?) Indo-European: Sanskrit rasdyati (also rasati, rasyati) (if from “les- 
/*los-) ‘to taste, to relish’, rása-h ‘taste, flavor (as the principal quality of 
fluids); any object of taste, condiment; the tongue’, rasana ‘the tongue as 
organ of taste’, rasa ‘the tongue’. Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:48. 


Buck 1949:4.25 lip; 4.26 tongue; 4.59 lick (vb.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1332, 
#LVSV ‘to lick’ ([in descendant languages] - ‘to taste; tongue’; Ilič-Svityč 
1971--1984.11:36--37, no. 273, *Lasa (onomatopoeic) “to lick, to lap’. 


954. Proto-Nostratic (n.) */at^-a ‘skin’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian */at- ‘skin’: Egyptian (reduplicated) ntnt /Itlt/, ntt /Itt/ 
*skin (medical term). Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.2:356 and 2:357; 
Hannig 1995:442. West Chadic: Zaar ləèd, là:t ‘skin’. Jungraithmayr— 
Ibriszimow 1994.1I:296—297. Orél—Stolbova 1995:359, no. 1655, “lat- 
‘skin’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European */et-ro- ‘skin, hide, leather’: Old Irish /ethar ‘skin, 
hide, leather’; Welsh /ledr ‘skin, hide, leather’; Breton /ezr ‘skin, hide, 
leather’; Old Icelandic ledr ‘skin, leather’; Faroese leður ‘leather’; 
Norwegian /éder ‘leather’; Swedish läder ‘leather’; Danish læder ‘leather’; 
Old English /eper ‘leather’; Old Frisian lether ‘leather’; Old Saxon ledar 
‘leather’; Dutch leder, leer ‘leather’; Old High German ledar ‘leather’ 
(New High German Leder). Pokorny 1959:681 */etro- ‘leather’ (?); Walde 
1927--1932.11:428 “letro- (?); Mann 1984—1987:681 “letros, -à “piece, 
strip, skin’; Watkins 1985:36 “letro- and 2000:48 “letro- ‘leather’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:269 */etrom ‘leather’; De Vries 1977:349; Falk— 
Torp 1903—1906.1:480 “letro-, Orél 2003:241 Proto-Germanic */epran; 
Kroonen 2013:332 Proto-Germanic "/epra- ‘leather’; Onions 1966:521 
Common Germanic */epram; Klein 1971:415; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:430 
*letro-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:433; Vercoullie 1898:166. 


Buck 1949:4.12 skin, hide; 6.29 leather. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1334, *L[a]tV 
*skin/leather, bark’. 


955. Proto-Nostratic root */aw- (~ */aw-): 
(vb.) */aw- *to bend, to twist, to turn’; 
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(n.) */aw-a ‘bend, twist, turn’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian */aw- “to bend, to twist, to turn’: Proto-Semitic */aw-ay- 


‘to bend, to twist, to turn’ > Akkadian /awü ‘to move in a circle, to 
encircle, to wrap, to wrap up, to surround’; Hebrew Jiwyah [1719] ‘wreath, 
garland’, liwyadan [1512] ‘serpent, dragon’; Phoenician /wy ‘to writhe, to 
crouch’; Arabic lawa (base lwy) ‘to turn, to crook, to curve (something); to 
bend, to flex, to bend up, to bend down, to bend back or over; to twist, to 
contort, to wrench, to wrap (something); to distort, to pervert (something); 
to turn (the head), to turn away, to avert (the face); to turn around, to turn 
(to someone, something), to face (someone, something)’; Harstisi /ewo ‘to 
bend, to wrap up’; Sheri / Jibbali /é (base /wy) ‘to turn (a corner), to catch 
hold of”, Mehri lawit ‘to bend’; Geez / Ethiopic lawaya [A0] ‘to twist, to 
wind, to wrap around, to err’; Tigre ldwla (reduplicated base /wlw) ‘to 
wind around’, /dwdyd ‘crooked’; Tigrinya liwdya ‘to twist’. Murtonen 
1989:246; Klein 1987:296; Leslau 1987:322; Zammit 2002:375. Proto- 
Semitic */aw-ady- “to twist, to turn’ > Hebrew luz [119] (base Iwz [m»p 
‘to turn aside, to depart’, naloz [53] *devious, crooked'; Arabic /ada 
(base /wd) ‘to turn aside”, Geez / Ethiopic loza [ttl] (base /wz) “to twist, to 
wrap around, to deviate from the road’. Klein 1987:296; Leslau 1987:322; 
Murtonen 1989:245; Zammit 2002:374—375 . Proto-Semitic */aw-ak - ‘to 
soften, to distort, to curve’ > Arabic laka (base Iwk) “to soften, to distort, to 
curve’. Proto-Semitic */aw-at’- “to wrap, to twist, to turn’ > Hebrew /üs 
[W15] (base /ws [W19]) ‘to knead’; Aramaic lis (base /w3) ‘to knead’; 
Mandaic /us ‘to knead’; Akkadian /asu ‘to knead’; Arabic lata (base /wt) 
‘to wrap the turban around one’s head; to go around; to soak in water or 
fat; to take refuge with; to stick always at home’; Geez / Ethiopic losa 
[def], Joša [°w] ‘to knead, to mingle, to mix’; Tigre /osa “to intermingle’; 
Tigrinya liwwdsa ‘to knead’; Amharic /dwwdsd ‘to knead’; Argobba 
lewdsa ‘to knead’; Gafat liwwdsd ‘to knead’; Gurage lawdsd ‘to knead 
dough, to mix, to intermingle’. Klein 1987:297; Murtonen 1989:246; 
Leslau 1979:384 and 1987:321. Proto-Semitic */aw-ag- ‘to turn’ > Arabic 
laga (base Iwg) ‘to turn about in the mouth; to deviate, to turn aside from 
the road, to swerve’. Proto-Semitic */aw-ay- ‘to turn about, to roll around’ 
> Arabic laga (base /wg) ‘to roll about in the mouth and throw out’. Proto- 
Semitic */aw-ak- “to turn about’ > Arabic laka (base /wk) “to turn about in 
the mouth and chew’. Proto-Semitic */aw-at’- ‘to wrap up tightly’ > 
Hebrew liit [019] ‘to cover, to wrap up, to envelop’; Akkadian /afu ‘to 
confine, to keep in check (with a bridle), to curb, to control’, /itu “hostage”: 
Arabic lata (base /wf) ‘to be in one’s mind; to bring together; to coat with 
clay, to plaster (a wall); to be a sodomite, pederast; to prevent, to hinder, to 
turn from’, /ati ‘sodomite, pederast’. Murtonen 1989:245; Klein 1987:296; 
Von Soden 1965—1981.1:540 and I:558. Proto-Semitic */aw-aw- ‘to turn, 
to twist, to wrap’ > Geez / Ethiopic /awawa [A00] ‘to wrap around, to 
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twist, to be evil, to be impudent, to be of a threatening appearance, to 
observe fixedly’. Leslau 1987:321. Egyptian iwšš (< /lw88/), #iwsm (< 
/lw&m/) “to knead’; Coptic wosm [oywam] “(vb.) to knead, to mix; (n.) 
dough’. Faulkner 1962:14 iwšš ‘gruel’; Erman—Grapow 1921:9 and 
1926—1963.1:58; Hannig 1995:37: Vycichl 1983:240; Cerny 1976:221. 
Egyptian *rwrw /lwlw/ ‘to wander about’; Coptic lele [xexe] ‘to wander 
about’. Vycichl 1983:97; Cerny 1976:72. Berber: Kabyle lawah ‘to 
wander, to roam’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha Zulli ‘to wander about, to turn’. West 
Chadic */awya- ‘to bend’ > Hausa lauyd ‘to bend to make round; to turn 
(steering wheel)”. Orél—Stolbova 1995:359, no. 1658, */awVy- ‘to twist, 
to bend’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European */ew-/*low-/*lu- “to bend, to twist, to turn, to wind’ 
(extended forms: */ew-k -/*low-k -/*lu-k'- and *lew-t -/*low-t -/*lu-t "-): 
Greek AvyíGo ‘to bend, to twist, to writhe’; Latin /uctor, lucto ‘to wrestle’; 
Gothic galiikan “to lock up’; Old Icelandic /ykna “to bend the knees’, lykja 
‘to shut in, to enclose’, lykkja ‘loop, coil (of rope)’, lykkjottr ‘looped, 
curved’, ljúka, lúka “to shut’, lita ‘to lout, to bow down’, /utr ‘louting, 
bent down, stooping’, lok “bolt (of a door), lock’; Old English liican “to 
close, to shut up, to confine’, loc ‘lock, bolt, bar’, liitan ‘to bow, to bend, 
to turn, to prostrate oneself’; Old Frisian lika ‘to close’; Old Saxon bi- 
liikan “to close up’; Dutch /uik ‘shutter, trapdoor’; Old High German 
lithhan “to close’, bi-liihhan “to close up’. Rix 1998a:372 “leud- “to be 
bent down, bowed down’ and 374 “leug- ‘to bend’; Pokorny 1959:634 
*leud- “to be bent down, bowed down’, 685 */eug- ‘to bend’; Walde 
1927--1932.11:413--414 “leug- and 11:415--416 */eud-; Mann 1984— 
1987:716 *lüd- (2) ‘to lay low, to reduce’, 717 “liig- “to bend, to twist’, 
718 *lüó- ‘to bend, to twist’; Watkins 1985:37 “leud- ‘small’, 37 *leug- 
‘to bend, to turn, to wind’ and 2000:49 */eud- ‘small’; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.11:648--649, Beekes 2010.1:874--875 *leug-; Hofmann 1966:184; 
Boisacq 1950:589—590 “lug-, Frisk 1970---1973.11:141, Ernout—Meillet 
1979:368; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:826—827 *lug-; De Vaan 
2008:350 */ug-to- ‘bent’; Orél 2003:252 Proto-Germanic “likanan, 252 
*lütanan; Kroonen 2013:334 Proto-Germanic */eukan- ~ *lükan- “to close; 
to pull’; De Vries 1977:364, 368, 369, and 370; Feist 1939:189—190 
*leug-; Lehmann 1986:143; Onions 1966:534; Klein 1971:427; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:246—247. 


Buck 1949:5.54 knead; 9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn around 
(vb.); 10.14 wind, wrap (vb.); 10.15 roll (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:701, no. 
584. 


956. Proto-Nostratic root */aw- (~ *law-): 
(vb.) */aw- ‘to shine’; 
(n.) */aw-a ‘light, glow’; (adj.) ‘shining, gleaming, glowing, bright’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian */aw- ‘to shine, to gleam, to glow, to glimmer’: Proto- 


Semitic */aw-ah- ‘to shine, to gleam, to glimmer’ > Ugaritic /h (base /wh) 
‘to shine, to gleam, to glimmer’ (Aistleitner 1967:169); Arabic laha (base 
lwh) ‘to shine, to gleam, to flash, to glimmer, to sparkle; to appear, to 
show, to come into sight’; Sheri / Jibbali /á (base /wh) ‘to appear 
fleetingly'. Egyptian nwh /lwh/ ‘to be burnt, to become warm, to heat up, 
to become scorched’; (?) Coptic /obs [xwgq] “to be hot, to glow’. Hannig 
1995:399; Faulkner 1962:128; Erman—Grapow 1921:78 and 1926— 
1963.2:224; Vycichl 1983:95 (Vycichl derives /obs [xo&g] from Egyptian 
3bh /Ibh/ ‘to burn, to scorch’); Cerny 1976:70 (Cerny derives /abs [Awe] 
from Egyptian nwh /lwh/ ‘to be burnt, to become warm’). 

Proto-Indo-European */ew-K^-/*Iow-K^-/*Iu-k"- “to shine, to be bright’: 
Sanskrit rócate “to shine, to be bright’; Greek AEvKdc ‘bright, white’, 
ÀAe0ooo ‘to gaze, to look at, to see’; Latin Juiced “to shine’, /ux ‘light’, 
liimen ‘light’; Welsh llug ‘light’; Gothic liuhap ‘light’; Old English /éoht 
‘light’, leg ‘flame, lightning’, lexan ‘to shine, to glitter’, liehtan ‘to 
shine’, /eohtian “to become light, to shine’; Old Frisian /iacht ‘light’; Old 
Saxon lioht ‘light’; Old High German lioht, lioth, lihot, liaht, lich, leoht, 
liecht ‘light’ (New High German Licht, Leuchte), liehten, liohtan ‘to shine’ 
(New High German leuchten); Armenian loys ‘light’; Tocharian A lyok-, 
lyk-, B luk-, lyuk-, lauk-, lyauk- ‘to shine’; Old Church Slavic /uca ‘gleam’, 
luco ‘ray of light’; Luwian (nom. sg.) /u-u-ha-as ‘light’; Hittite (3rd sg. 
pres.) lu-uk-ki-iz-zi “to set fire to’, (3rd sg. pres.) lu-uk-zi “to grow bright”. 
Rix 1998a:376—377 *leuk- ‘to grow bright’; Pokorny 1959:687—690 
*leuk- *(vb.) to shine; (n.) light’; Walde 1927---1932.11:408--412 */euq-; 
Mann 1984—1987:683—684 “leuketos, -om, -os (*leukat-, *leukat-) 
‘light, bright, brightness’, 684 “leukio (*leukeio, *louk-) “to shine, to 
appear, to look, to see, to become clear’, 684 */eukm- (*lukm-) ‘brilliance’, 
684 *leukos, -à (*louk-) ‘light, white; light, brilliance’, 684—685 “leuks-, 
712 *louk-, 712 *loukn-, *loukan-, 713 *louksnos, -à, 713 *louk-, 718 
*luk- ‘light, shine’, 719 *lük-, 719 *lukaros, -ios, 719 *lukatos (*luketo-, 
#lukito-) ‘light, bright; gleam’, 719 *litkin-, 719 #lukpt-, 719—720 *luks-, 
720 *lukstros, -is ‘bright; brightness’, 720 *luksn-, 720 *luktis, -os 
(*lukst-) ‘light, shining, shine’; Watkins 1985:37 *leuk- and 2000:49 
*Jeuk- ‘light, brightness’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:883 */(e)uk[^]- 
and 1995.1:779 *l(e)uk"- “to shine’; Mallory—Adams 1997:352 */6uk(es)- 
‘light’? and 513 */euk- ‘to shine’; Boisacq 1950:571—573 *leuq-/*louq- 
I#luq- and 574 *leuq-; Hofmann 1966:178 *leuq-; Frisk 1970—1973.II: 
108—109 and II:110; Chantraine 1968---1980.11:632--633 *leuq-/*loug-; 
Beekes 2010.1:851 */euk- and E::851—852 “leuk-, De Vaan 2008:355— 
356; Ernout—Meillet 1979:372—374 *leuk-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:823—824; Orel 2003:242 Proto-Germanic */euxmon, 242 *leuxsaz, 
242 *leuxsjanan, 242 *leuxsnaz, 242—243 *leuxtan, 243 *leuxtjanan; 
Kroonen 2013:333 Proto-Germanic *leuhanda- ‘light’, 333 #leuhman- 
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‘beam of light’, 333 leuhna- ‘lightning’, and 334 */euhsa- ‘light, bright’; 
Feist 1939:334 335 *leuk-; Lehmann 1986:236 *leuk-, *leuk-; Onions 
1966:527 *leuk-/*louk-/*lük-; Klein 1971:421 *leuq-; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:238; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:437 and 439 “leuk-, Kluge—Seebold 
1989:440 and 441 */euk-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11I:56—57; Kloekhorst 
2008b:530—533; Puhvel 1984— .5:103--108 */ewk-; Adams 1999:556 
*leuk-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:169 */euq-/*louq-/*luq- and 1:274 
*leuqo-s. 


Buck 1949:15.56 shine. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:698—699, no. 580. 


957. Proto-Nostratic root *law- (~ *law-): 
(vb.) */aw- “to separate, to divide, to part, to sever, to detach’; 
(n.) */aw-a “part cut off, separation, division’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian */aaw- ‘to separate, to divide, to part, to sever, to detach’: 
Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic loka [4^] (base wk) “to let go, to release, to let 
loose’. Leslau 1987:321. Egyptian iwd (i- < “lu-) ‘to separate’, iwdt 
“separation”, r iwd ‘between’; Coptic ute-, uto- [oyre-, oyTW-] ‘between, 
among’. Hannig 1995:38; Faulkner 1962:14; Gardiner 1957:552; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:9 and 1926—1963.1:58—59; Cerny 1976:218; Vycichl 
1983:238. Proto-Southern Cushitic */aaw- “to pick, to pluck’ > Iraqw lot- 
‘to milk’, /otusmo *milker'; Burunge /omid- “to milk’; Alagwa lomit- ‘to 
milk’; Dahalo laaw-, loom- ‘to pick, to pluck’. Ehret 1980:204. [Ehret 
1995:407, no. 830, */aaw- “to take hold of'.] 

Kartvelian: Svan (Lower Bal) /awxi ‘shovel’, (Upper Bal) /dxir “spade, 
shovel’. 

Proto-Indo-European */ew(H)-/*low(H)-/*lu(H)- (> “lii-) ‘to separate, to 
divide, to part, to sever, to detach’: [Sanskrit /#- (3rd sg. pres. act. lunati, 
[Vedic] /unoti) ‘to cut, to sever, to divide, to pluck, to reap, to gather; to 
cut off, to destroy, to annihilate’, /áva-h ‘act of cutting, reaping (of grain), 
mowing, plucking, or gathering’, lava-h “cutting, cutting off, plucking, 
reaping, gathering; cutting to pieces, destroying, killing’, /avi-h ‘cutting, 
sharp, edge (as a tool or instrument); an iron instrument for cutting or 
clearing’, /üna-h “cut, cut off, severed, lopped, clipped, reaped, plucked; 
nibbled off, knocked out; stung; pierced, wounded; destroyed, annihilated’, 
lünaka-h “a cut, wound, anything cut or broken; sort, species, difference’, 
lavitra-m ‘sickle’]; Greek Ava “to loosen, to unbind, to unfasten, to untie’, 
Aún ‘dissolution’, Avtóg ‘that may be unloosened, released, untied’, Aótpov 
‘a ransom, a price paid’; Latin /uo ‘to loosen’, solvo (< *se-luo) ‘to 
loosen’; Old Irish as-/oa (< *eks-luwo-) ‘to escape’; Gothic (acc. sg.) lun 
‘ransom’, us-luneins ‘salvation’; Old Icelandic /é (« Proto-Germanic 
*lewan) ‘scythe’, ljár ‘scythe’; Faroese liggi ‘sickle’; Norwegian /jaa 
‘sickle’; Swedish Jie ‘sickle’; Danish /ja ‘sickle’; Old English a-/ynnan “to 
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deliver, to let go, to release, to loosen’; Tocharian B /u- ‘to send’; Luwian 
(3rd sg. pret.) /a-wa-ar-ri-it-ta ‘to despoil, to strip’ (Kloekhorst [2008:521] 
rejects the comparison of this form with Hittite duwarni- ‘to break’). Rix 
1998a:374—375 *leuH- “to cut off, to loosen’; Pokorny 1959:681---682 
*leu- ‘to cut apart, to divide, to loosen’; Walde 1927---1932.11:407--408 
*leu- (also *leua*- and *leu- : *lau- [: *li-]; Mann 1984—1987:683 
*leu$o “to loosen, to crumble, to shred’, 687 */éuis, -os, -à ‘cutting, 
felling, injury, slaughter’, 711—712 */oug- ‘to break, to loosen, to release; 
loose, free, broken, fragmentary’, 714 */oupeio ‘to strip, to plunder’, 714 
*loupos ‘stripping, plunder; stripper; stripped thing, peel, leaf’, 717—718 
#Jug- “to break, to tear’, 718 *lūg- “to jerk, to pull’, 718 *lūið ‘to slacken’, 
720 *lüp- ‘to peel’, 722 “luuo “to strike, to destroy’; Watkins 1985:36—37 
*leu- and 2000:48—49 “leu- “to loosen, to cut, to divide’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:481 “leuh,- ‘to release, to cut off; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1II:106—107; Boisacq 1950:593 */éu- : *lau- : *lii- ‘to cut off, to 
detach, to untie’; Frisk 1970—1973.1I::149—150; Hofmann 1966:185 
*leu-, *lau-, “lii-, Beekes 2010.1:881--882 */h,u-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.11:652—653; Ernout—Meillet 1979:370; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.::834—835 *léu-, *lau-, *lii-; De Vaan 2008:353; Orél 2003:243 
Proto-Germanic */ewon; Feist 1939:338 */eu-; Lehmann 1986:238 *lew- 
‘to cut off, to release’; De Vries 1977:349 “leu-, Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1:465; Adams 1999:555—556 */ew(h,)- ‘to cut off, to separate’; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:268—269 “#leu-, Kloekhorst 2008b:521. Proto- 
Indo-European */ew-s-/*low-s-/*lu-s- “to lose, to loosen; to untie, to undo; 
to release, to set free’: Gothic ga-lausjan “to rescue’, lausjan “to free, to 
rescue, to deliver’, *us-/ausjan “to empty’, *us-lauseins ‘salvation’, laus 
‘free from, empty’, *fra-liusan ‘to lose’, fra-lusnan ‘to be lost, to perish’, 
fra-lusts ‘lost’; Old Icelandic /eysa ‘to lose, to loosen, to untie, to undo; to 
dissolve, to break up; to absolve; to free, to set free, to release; to 
discharge, to pay’, losa “to loosen, to make loose; to perform, to do; to get 
loose, to get away’, losna ‘to become loose, to get free; to dissolve, to 
break up; to get away’, lauss ‘loose; free, unimpeded, unencumbered; 
disengaged (free) from; void, not binding; vacant; empty; -less’; Swedish 
lós ‘loose, movable, detached’; Danish /es ‘loose, untied’; Old English 
leas ‘devoid of, without’, for-/éosan ‘to lose, to destroy’, losian “to be lost; 
to escape (from); to perish’, [esan ‘to release, to deliver, to redeem’; Old 
Frisian las ‘free from, without, deprived of”, /ésa ‘to be free (from)’, 
lésene ‘ransom’, for-liasa ‘to lose’; Middle Dutch /oos ‘free from’; Old 
Saxon los “free from, empty of, -less’, losian “to release’, far-liosan ‘to 
lose’; Old High German los ‘free from, empty of; -less (New High 
German los), losen ‘to release’ (New High German lösen), fir-liosan ‘to 
lose’ (New High German verlieren). Pokorny 1959:681— 682 */eu- ‘to cut 
apart, to divide, to loosen’; Walde 1927--1932.11:407--408 “leu- (also 
*leua^- and *leu- : *lau- [: *lii-]), *leu-s-; Mann 1984—1987:686 “leuso 
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(*leus-) ‘to release, to let, to free, to lose; to depart, to die’, 714 */ousos 
‘loose, free, freed, robbed, deprived’, 721—722 #luso ‘to loosen’; Watkins 
1985:36—37 “leu- (Germanic */eusan) and 2000:48—49 */eu- ‘to loosen, 
to cut, to divide’ (extended Germanic root */eus-); Mallory—Adams 
1997:481 *leus-; Orél 2003:243 Proto-Germanic */eusanan, 251 *lusan, 
251 *lusnojanan, 251 *lusojanan, 251 *lustiz; Kroonen 2013:329 Proto- 
Germanic */ausa- ‘empty, idle’; Feist 1939:163—164 “leu-, 325, and 326; 
Lehmann 1986:123—124 */ew- ‘to separate, to free’ and 229; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1487—488 Germanic */ausa-; De Vries 1977:348, 354, and 
366—367; Klein 1971:429 and 430 */eus-; Onions 1966:536 Common 
Germanic */ausaz < *laus-, *leus-, *lus- and 537 *leus-, extension of 
*lou-, *leu-, *lu-; Barnhart 1995:443; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:227—228 
*lew- and 234; Kluge—Mitzke 1967:446, 447, and 815; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:448 and 760. Note: Some of the forms listed here may belong under 
Proto-Nostratic “lax”- (~ */ax"-) “to strike, to hit, to beat’ (see below) 
instead. Clearly, there has been contamination between these stems in the 
Indo-European daughter languages, and, consequently, it 1s difficult to sort 
out the ultimate origin of individual reflexes. 


Buck 1949:8.22 dig; 8.23 spade; 8.24 shovel; 8.33 sickle; scythe; 11.33 lose; 
12.23 separate (vb.). 


958. Proto-Nostratic root */aw- (~ *law-): 
(vb.) */aw- “to moisten, to water; to wash, to clean’; 
(n.) */aw-a ‘the act of bathing, washing’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian */aw- ‘to moisten, to water; to wash, to clean’: Egyptian 
iwh (< /lwh/) ‘to moisten, to water (field plots), to inject (a liquid)’, iwhw 
(< /lwhw/) ‘inundation’. Hannig 1995:36; Faulkner 1962:14; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:9 and 1926—1963.1:57; Gardiner 1957:552. Berber: Tuareg 
lallawat ‘to wash, to be washed’; Nefusa /lil, ilil ‘ocean, sea’, sslil ‘to 
rinse’; Tamazight Jil ‘to be rinsed’, slil ‘to rinse’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha s/i/ 
“to rinse’; Riff slil, srir ‘to rinse’; Kabyle lil ‘to be rinsed’, slil ‘to rinse’; 
Chaouia s/i/ “to rinse, to gargle’; Zenaga il ‘sea’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European */ewhh-/*lowhh- “to wash, to bathe’: Greek Aobo 
(Homeric 490, Ao£o) “to wash, to bathe’, Aovtpóv (Homeric Aogtpóv) ‘a 
bath’; Mycenaean re-wo-to-ro-ko-wo (= /AeFotpoyoFov) *bath-pourers', 
re-wo-te-re-jo (= /deFotpetoc/) “for bathing’; Latin /avo ‘to wash, to 
bathe’; Gaulish lautreo ‘a bath, a bathing-place’; Old Irish luaith ‘ashes’, 
loathar, lothor ‘basin’; Armenian loganem (< *lowH-ye/o-) “to bathe’; Old 
Icelandic /auór ‘lather, froth, foam of the sea’, laug ‘bath’, leydra ‘to 
wash, to clean’; Old English /éapor ‘lather, soap’, liebran ‘to lather, to 
smear’, /éag ‘lye, ashes and water for washing’; Middle Dutch /oghe ‘lye’ 
(Dutch loog); Old High German louga ‘lye’ (New High German Lauge). 
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Rix 1998a:375—376 *leuh;- ‘to wash’; Pokorny 1959:692 “lou-, *loua- 
‘to wash’; Walde 1927—1932.IE441 “lou-, Mann 1984—1987:688 
*laugho (*laughno) ‘to wash, to bathe’, 688 */awanos, -à ‘wash, washing; 
washtub’, 688—689 */aud; *louo, -ið “to wash, to bathe, to soak, to swill’, 
710—711 “lotos ‘washed; wash, washing-bowl, basin’, 714—715 
*loutér-, *loutro-, “louater-, *lauatro- ‘ablution, bath, bathtub’, 715 
*loutos, -us “trough, washbasin, bath’; Watkins 1985:37 “leu(a)- and 
2000:49 “leu(a)- “to wash’ (oldest form */eu(a,)-); Mallory—Adams 
1997:108 *leuh,- “to wash, to bathe’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:171 
*loH’- > *loHu- and 1995.1:147 *loH® > *loHw-; Vilborg 1960:50; 
Chantraine 1968--1980.11:647 */ow-a,-; Boisacq 1950:587—588 *lou-; 
Beekes 2010.1:872—873 *leuh;-; Frisk 1970--1973.11:138--139 *loua-; 
Hofmann 1966:183; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:773—775; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:344—346; De Vaan 2008:330—331; Orél 2003:238 Proto- 
Germanic */augo, 239—240 *laupran; Kroonen 2013:329 Proto-Germanic 
*laupra- ‘lather’; De Vries 1977:346, 347, and 353; Onions 1966:517 and 
542 *lou- ‘to wash’; Klein 1971:412 and 434; Hoad 1986:259—260 */ou- 
and 274; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:427 *lou-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:431 
*leua-. The Mycenaean forms confirm that the original Proto-Indo- 
European stem was *lewhh-/*lowhh- (cf. Winter 1965a:108); thus, the 
comparison with Hittite Ja-a-hu-wa-i “to pour, to pour out (liquids)’ should 
be abandoned. 


Sumerian luh ‘to wash, to clean’, luh(-luh) “to be washed, cleaned’. 
Buck 1949:9.36 wash; 15.87 clean. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:699, no. 581. 


959. Proto-Nostratic root */ax"- (~ #lax”-): 
(vb.) */ax"- ‘to strike, to hit, to beat’; 
(n.) *lax"-a ‘the act of striking, hitting, beating; stroke, hit, blow’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian */ax"- ‘to strike, to hit, to beat’: Proto-Semitic */ax- (*/ax- 
ab-, *lax-ap-, *lax-am-) ‘to strike, to hit, to beat’: Arabic /ahaba ‘to lie 
with; to box on the ear, to beat, to slap’; Sabaean /x[b], I[xb]n ‘slaps, 
contentions’. Arabic lahafa ‘to beat violently; to enlarge the mark of an 
animal (by branding)’. Arabic lahama ‘to strike, to hit on the face’, laham 
“a slap’; Sabaean /xm ‘brawl’; Geez / Ethiopic /ahma [Ah], lahama 
[Aha] ‘to be tender, soft; to be reduced to powder, to be pulverized; to be 
flexible, supple; to be feeble, infirm; to be moist’; Tigrinya lähamä ‘to be 
pulverized; to be soft, tender’; Amharic lama ‘to be pulverized; to be 
tender’; Argobba lähim ‘soft’; Harari lehama “to become soft (skin, cloth), 
to be tender (meat), to be easy (test); Gurage lama ‘to be soft, to be 
smooth’. Leslau 1963:99, 1979:379, and 1987:311. Arabic lahz ‘sharp 
knife’. Egyptian rhs /lhs/ “to slaughter’. Hannig 1995:476; Faulkner 
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1962:152; Gardiner 1957:578; Erman—Grapow 1921:96 and 1926— 
1963.2:448. Berber: Tuareg allay ‘iron javelin’, tallayin ‘wooden javelin’, 
alay ‘leg (from the knee to the ankle)’; Tamazight ilay “calf (of leg)’; 
Tashelhiyt / Shilha alay ‘main branch of a tree’; Kabyle i//2y ‘branch cut 
short, leaf stem; earring’; Chaouia iloy “branch cut off, earring with a 
pendant’. The following East Cushitic forms may belong here as well: 
Harso /ax-ko ‘arrow (poison)’; Burji /aw-ée ‘arrow for bleeding’; Galla / 
Oromo /aw-aa ‘arrow’; Konso law-itta, law-a ‘arrow’; Yaaku lax ‘arrow’; 
Rendille /ahaw ‘children’s arrow’; Gollango laah-ko ‘arrow (poison): 
Gawwada laax-e ‘arrow’. Sasse 1979:20—21 Proto-East Cushitic (?) 
*lawx- ‘arrow’ and 1982:133—134; Hudson 1989:209. For the semantics, 
cf. Old Icelandic /jósta ‘to strike, to smite; to strike, to hit (with a spear or 
arrow)’, ljóstr ‘salmon spear’ cited below. 

Proto-Indo-European */ehh"- [*lahhw-] (> *law-), (*lalihv- >) *luhhw- (> 
#Ji-) “to hit, to strike, to beat’: [Sanskrit /i- (3rd sg. pres. act. lundti, 
[Vedic] /unoti) ‘to cut, to sever, to divide, to pluck, to reap, to gather; to 
cut off, to destroy, to annihilate’, /áva-h ‘act of cutting, reaping (of grain), 
mowing, plucking, or gathering’, lava-h “cutting, cutting off, plucking, 
reaping, gathering; cutting to pieces, destroying, killing’, /avi-h ‘cutting, 
sharp, edge (as a tool or instrument); an iron instrument for cutting or 
clearing’, /üna-h “cut, cut off, severed, lopped, clipped, reaped, plucked; 
nibbled off, knocked out; stung; pierced, wounded; destroyed, annihilated’, 
lünaka-h “a cut, wound, anything cut or broken; sort, species, difference’, 
lavitra-m “sickle”], Old Icelandic ljósta (< *lew-s-) ‘to strike, to smite; to 
strike, to hit (with a spear or arrow)’, /jóstr ‘salmon spear’, lost ‘blow, 
stroke’, lyja “to beat, to hammer; to forge iron; to wear out, to exhaust; 
(reflexive) to be worn, exhausted’, /ui ‘weariness’, luinn ‘worn, bruised; 
worn out, exhausted’; Norwegian (dial.) la ‘to unwind’; Old Irish Zoss 
“the point or end of anything, tail’; Welsh //ost “spear, lance, javelin, tail’ 
(< *lusta). Mann 1984—1987:687 “leuis, -os, -à “cutting, felling, injury, 
slaughter’; Mayrhofer 1956--1980.111:106--107, Orél 2003:245 Proto- 
Germanic “lewan, 245 *lewjanan; Kroonen 2013:335 Proto-Germanic 
*lewan- ‘scythe’; De Vries 1977:360, 361, 367, 368, and 369; Lewis— 
Pedersen 1937:21. Note: Some of the forms listed here may belong under 
Proto-Nostratic */aw- (~ *law-) ‘to separate, to divide, to part, to sever, to 
detach’ (see above) instead. Clearly, there has been contamination between 
these stems in the Indo-European daughter languages, and, consequently, it 
is difficult to sort out the ultimate origin of individual reflexes. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian */av- ‘to defeat’ > Chukchi /2w- 
‘to defeat’; Kerek /uu- ‘to defeat’, ina-lw-aat- ‘to win (something from 
someone)’; Koryak /av- ‘to defeat, to tame’; Alyutor /av- ‘to defeat, to 
tame’. Fortescue 2005:168. 
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Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat); 11.33 destroy; 20.25 arrow; 20.26 spear; 
20.42 defeat (sb.). 


960. Proto-Nostratic root */i2- (~ *le?-): 
(vb.) */i?- ‘to come into being, to arise, to grow, to become’; 
(n.) */i?-a “being, becoming’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Highland East Cushitic */e?- ‘to grow (up)’ > Burji le- “to 
sprout’; Hadiyya /i?- ‘to grow (up)’; Kambata /e?- ‘to grow (up)’; Sidamo 
le?- ‘to ripen (of coffee, berries)’. Hudson 1989:74. Southern Cushitic: 
Ma'a -/i “to grow (of plants)’. Ehret 1980:205. 

B. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian */e- ‘to be, to become, to live’ > Finnish /ie- 
‘to be’ (only in the potential mood); Veps /e-, li- ‘to be’; Vote lee- “to be, 
to become’; Lapp / Saami læ- ‘to be’; Cheremis / Mari /id-, li(j)a- ‘to be, to 
become, to be possible’; Votyak / Udmurt lu- “to be’; Zyrian / Komi lo- “to 
become, to be’; Hungarian /é- ~ /év- ‘to become, to be; shall be, will be’. 
Collinder 1955:32, 1960:407 */e(yà-), and 1977:51, Rédei 1986—1988: 
243—244 *le-. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) /'a- ‘to be, to exist’, 
(Northern / Tundra) /'e- “to be, to exist’. Nikolaeva 2006:237. 

C. Proto-Eskimo postbase */i- ‘to become (more)’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik 
#+li-, *(y/n)i- “to become’; Central Alaskan Yupik #+i-, +(r)i- ‘to become 
or cause to make more and more’; Naukan Siberian Yupik +/i- in anli- ‘to 
grow bigger’; Central Siberian Yupik #+/i-, +(r)i- “to become’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit #+/i- “to become’; Greenlandic #(+)li- ‘to become, to make 
become’; North Alaskan Inuit Z/i-, yli-, kti- ‘to become, to make become’; 
Western Canadian Inuit #(y)/i- ‘to become’; Eastern Canadian Inuit #Ji- ‘to 
become, to make become’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:405. 

D. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan */i- ‘to become’: Alyutor /i- “to become, to 
change to, to turn to’; Kamchadal / Itelmen /e-kas “to become’. Fortescue 
2005:158—159. 


Buck 1949:9.92 become. Fortescue 1998:142. 


961. Proto-Nostratic root “lip '- (~ *lep’-): 
(vb.) */ip’- ‘to form, to fashion, to mold’; 
(n.) “lip -a ‘form, mold’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic labha [ANd] “to make earthenware, to 
work iron’, labh [Alm] ‘clay, earthenware’, (denominative) labhawa 
[ANdh®] ‘to make earthenware’, labha [ANA] ‘earthenware’; Amharic 
labah “clay, brick’ (from Geez). Leslau 1987:305. 

B. Kartvelian: Mingrelian lip ’- “to fashion, to model; to slap someone in the 
face’. Klimov (1998:109—110 */ip- ‘to fashion, to model; to slip") 
compares Georgian /ip'- “to become slippery’, but it seems unlikely that 
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the Georgian and Mingrelian forms are related — this etymology is not 
included in Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995 or Fahnrich 2007. 

C. (?) Indo-European: Old Icelandic /ipr ‘handy, skilled, adroit? (Modern 
Icelandic lipur), lipr-leiki ‘adroitness’. This word is frequent in modern 
usage but seems not to occur in writers before the 15th century and may be 
borrowed. 


Buck 1949:9.41 craft, trade; 9.72 mold (clay, etc.); 9.73 clay. Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 1322, *LiP[h]a ‘to stick, to stick to; sticky, glue; to make 
earthenware’. 


22.47. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *r 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
I- I- I- I- I- 
-I- -I- -r-/-r- -r- -r- -r- -r- -R- 
962. Proto-Nostratic root *ra?- (~ *ra?-): 


(vb.) *ra?- ‘to see, to perceive’; 

(n.) #ra?-a ‘sight, observation, perception’; (adj.) ‘seeing, perceiving’ 
Extended form: 

(vb.) *ra?-V-y- ‘to see, to perceive’; 

(n.) #ra?-y-a “sight, observation, perception’; (adj.) “seeing, perceiving’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *ra?-Vy- ‘to see, to perceive’: Proto-Semitic “ra?-ay- ‘to 
see, to perceive’ > Hebrew ra?ah [872] ‘to see, to perceive, to look at, to 
observe, to watch, to consider, to discern, to reflect, to gaze at, to behold’; 
Jewish Aramaic rewa ‘appearance’; Phoenician r?y ‘eyesight’; Arabic ra?a 
“to see, to behold, to perceive, to notice, to observe, to discern, to look (at), 
to regard, to consider, to deem, to think’; Sabaean r?y ‘to experience, to 
see’; Sheri / Jibbali ri? ‘opinion’; Mehri ray ‘opinion’; Geez / Ethiopic 
ra?ya [CAF] “to see, to observe, to look, to look at, to look on, to regard, to 
contemplate, to consider, to watch, to have a vision, to take notice of, to 
notice, to behold, to perceive, to explore’; Tigre rd?a ‘to see’; Tigrinya 
rd?ayd “to see’; Harari ri?a ‘to see’; Gurage (Zway) eri “to see, to look’; 
Amharic ra?ay ‘vision’ (from Geez / Ethiopic). Murtonen 1989:390—391; 
Klein 1987:600; Leslau 1963:132, 1979:83, and 1987:458—459; Militarév 
2012:95 Proto-Semitic *r2y; Zammit 2002:187. Egyptian *iry (« *riy) ‘to 
see’ (imptv. ir tm ‘pay attention!’), ir-t ‘eye, sight’; Coptic ya [eia] ‘eye’. 
Hannig 1995:87—88; Faulkner 1962:25; Gardiner 1957:554; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:16 and 1926—1963.1:106—108, 1:108; Vycichl 1983:60; 
Cerny 1976:44—45. North Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye ?erh- “to see’. 
Reinisch 1895:29. Orél—Stolbova 1995:447, no. 2104, #re?- ‘to see’. 

Proto-Indo-European *re?i-C-/*ro?i-C-/*rari-C- > (with syncope of i) 
*re?-C-/*ro?-C-/*rae-C- > (with loss of the laryngeal) *re-C-/*ro-C-/ 
*ra-C-; *rePy-V-/*roPy-V-/*raPy-V- > (with metathesis) *rey?-V-/*roy?-V- 
/*ray?-V- > (with loss of the laryngeal) *rey-V-/*roy-V-/*riy—V- “to 
contemplate, to consider, to ponder, to reckon’: Latin reor, réri ‘to reckon, 
to think, to be of the opinion, to suppose, to judge’, ratid ‘reckoning, 
account, computation, calculation’, ritus ‘religious custom, ceremony, 
rite’; Old Irish rim ‘number’; Welsh rhif ‘number’; Gothic rapjo ‘number, 
account’, ga-rapjan “to count’, rodjan ‘to speak’, ga-rédan “to reflect 
upon’, raidjan ‘to determine, to fix, to order, to appoint’; Old Icelandic ráð 
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‘counsel, advice’, ráóa ‘to advise, to counsel’, rim ‘computation’, reda 
‘(vb.) to speak, to speak about; (n.) speech, talk’; Old English red 
‘advice’, rim ‘number’, riman ‘to count, to calculate’; Old Frisian réd 
‘advice’, reda ‘to advise’; Old Saxon rad ‘advice’, radan ‘to advise’; 
Dutch raden ‘to advise, to guess’; Old High German radia, redea 
‘account, speech’ (New High German Rede), rat ‘counsel, advice’ (New 
High German Rat), raten ‘to advise’ (New High German raten), redon, 
redion ‘to speak’ (New High German reden). Rix 1998a:451 *reh,- ‘to 
count, to reckon’; Pokorny 1959:59—61 *ré-, *ra-; *(a)ri-, *réi-; *ré-dh-, 
#ro-dh-, *ra-dh-; “rei-dh-, Walde 1927--1932.1:73--75 “re-, *ra-; 
*(a)réi-, *(a)ri-; *re-dh-, *ra-dh-; Mann 1984--1987:1068--1069 “reid 
‘to be mindful, to think, to ponder, to observe, to watch, to regard’, 1081 
*rimos, -om ‘count, reckoning’; Watkins 1985:3 *ar- (also *ara-) ‘to fit 
together’, variant or separate root *re- (< *rea-) and 2000:70—71 *ré(i)- 
“to reason, to count” (oldest form *2,rea,(i)-, contracted to *a,ré(i)-, with 
zero-grade extended form *a,ra,i- and methatesized zero-grade *2,ri2,-, 
the latter contracted to *a,ri-); Mallory—Adams 1997:472 *reh,- ‘to put in 
order; Walde—Hofmann 1965--1972.11:419--420, I1:429, and II:437 
*rei-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:570 (no certain parallels elsewhere in Indo- 
European for Latin reor) and 574; De Vaan 2008:519—520 and 524; 
Kroonen 2013:405—406 Proto-Germanic *rapjon- ‘account’, 408 *redan- 
‘to decide’, *rima- ‘number, calculation’, and 415 *rodjan- ‘to speak’; 
Orél 2003:295 Proto-Germanic *raidiniz, 295 *raidjanan, 298 *rapjanan 
~ *rabojanan, 298 *rapjo(n), 303—304 *redan ~ *redaz, 304 *redanan, 
304 *redaz, 304 *redjan, 305 *riman, 306 *rodjanan; Feist 1939:199 
*re(i)dh- (< *re(i)-), 393 *reidh-, and 394 *re-; Lehmann 1986:148 *rédh- 
(< *ré-), 280—281 *réy-dh-, 281—282 “ar-, “re-, *ra-, *ri-; De Vries 
1977:430—431 *re-, *ra-, 431, 446 *rei-, “ri-, and 457; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:314; Onions 1966:743 Common Germanic *r#@dan; Klein 
1971:619; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:584 *re-, *ra- and 589; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:583 and 587. 


Buck 1949:17.13 think (= reflect, etc.); 17.14 think (= be of the opinion); 18.21 
speak, talk. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:708—709, no. 595; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1955, #rVPi “to see’. 


963. Proto-Nostratic root *rag- (~ *rag-): 
(vb.) *rag- ‘to stir, to move, to shake’; 
(n.) *rag-a ‘trembling, quaking, shaking, rocking; movement; collapse (from 
shaking)’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *rag- “to stir, to move, to shake’: Proto-Semitic *rag-ap- 
“to stir, to shake; to shake off, to make fall; to fall down’ > Aramaic rayap 
‘to stir, to shake’; Arabic ragafa ‘to agitate, to convulse, to shake; to 
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tremble, to quake, to be shaken’; Mehri hargiif ‘to shiver, to shiver with 
fever’, rdtgaf ‘to shake, to quiver (in fear)’; Sheri / Jibbali ergf ‘to shiver’; 
Harsüsi argof ‘to shake (with fever)’; Geez / Ethiopic ragafa [214.] ‘to fall 
to the ground (fruit, leaves)’; Tigrinya rägäfä “to fall down (fruit, leaves)’; 
Gurage rägäfä ‘to fall down (fruit, leaves)’, arägäfä ‘to shake to make fall 
down, to make fall down’; Harari rdgdfa ‘to fall to the ground (fruit, 
leaves)’, ardgdfa ‘to make fall down (fruit, leaves), to remove’; Amharic 
rüggáfü “to fall to the ground (fruit, leaves)’; Argobba (ar)raggdfa ‘to 
shake’. Zammit 2002:189—190; Leslau 1963:133, 1979:523, and 1987: 
464—465. Proto-Semitic “rag-a3- ‘to shake, to quake, to tremble’ > 
Arabic ragaza (inf. ragz) ‘to thunder, to roar, to surge (sea); to get angry’, 
ragaza (inf. taragguz) ‘to roll; to grow angry’, ragaz ‘trembling disease of 
a camel’; Hebrew rayaz [Y32] ‘to be agitated, to quake, to quiver; to be 
excited, perturbed’; Aramaic rayaz “to tremble, to rage’; Phoenician rgz ‘to 
disturb’. Murtonen 1989:393; Klein 1987:605. Proto-Semitic *rag-ag- ‘to 
quiver, to shake’ > Arabic ragga ‘to convulse, to shake, to rock, to 
tremble’, ragg ‘shaking, rocking, convulsion’, raggag ‘trembling, quaking, 
shaking, rocking’; Mehri rag ‘to be loose (as, for example, a tooth)’, rdttag 
‘(ground) to quiver, to shake’; Sheri / Jibbali regg ‘to be or become loose; 
to become unpopular; (water) to run under the topsoil; (man, animal) to 
run under the cover of the bushes, undergrowth’, rJttag ‘to be loose; to 
change for the worse; (ground) to shake, to quiver’; Harsüsi reg ‘to be 
loose’. Zammit 2002:189. Proto-Semitic *rag-ad- ‘to tremble’ > Arabic 
ragada “to tremble’. Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *rag-rag- ‘to tremble, to 
quake, to sway’ > Arabic ragraga ‘to tremble, to quake, to sway’. Proto- 
Semitic *rag-ac- ‘to thunder; to shake’ > Arabic ragasa (inf. rags) ‘to 
roar, to thunder’, ragasa (inf. ?irtirag) ‘to be shaken, to shake’, raggas 
‘roaring, surging (sea); thundering’. [Ehret 1995:446, no. 935, *rig-/*rag- 
“to move; to walk (intr.)’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:444, no. 2087, *rag-/*rug- 
‘to tremble’.] 

Proto-Indo-European *regl^-/*rog^- “to stir, to move’: Old Irish ráig 
‘outburst’; Swedish ragla ‘to toss, to sway’; Middle High German regen 
‘to stir, to move, to rouse’ (New High German regen), rege ‘movement’ 
(New High German [adj.] rege ‘astir, in motion, animated; lively, alert, 
quick, nimble, brisk, active, busy, bustling, industrious’). Assuming here 
that New High German ragen ‘to tower up, to project’ and regen ‘to move, 
to stir, to rouse, to animate’ have different origins. [Rix 1998a:450 *reg/- 
“to tower up; to be erect, raised’; Walde 1927--1932.11:361 *req- ‘pole, 
post, stake’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:590; Kluge—Seebold 1989:588.] 
Uralic: Proto-Ugric *rykks- ‘to fall, to fall down’ > Ostyak / Xanty 
(Tremyugan) ráy- ‘to collapse, to fall down (landslide); to fall or tumble 
down (trees)’; Vogul / Mansi (Northern) rdy-, rdydt- “to fall (down), to 
drop’; Hungarian rokkant ‘(adj.) disabled, invalid; (n.) disabled person, 
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invalid’, rokkantság ‘disability, infirmity’, megrokkan- ‘to become 
disabled’. Rédei 1986—1988:883—884 *rykks-. 


Buck 1949:10.23 fall (vb.); 10.26 shake (vb. tr.). Bomhard 1996a:212, no. 610. 


964. Proto-Nostratic root *rak^- (~ *rak^-): 

(vb.) *rak^- ‘to twist, to turn, to bend; to tie, to bind, to fasten’; 

(n.) *rak"-a “twist, turn, bend; tie, bond, cord’ 

Derivative: 

(vb.) *rak^- ‘to put, join, fit, or fasten (together); to assemble, to prepare, to 
construct’; 

(n.) *rak^-a ‘the act of putting, joining, fitting, or fastening (together); the act 
of assembling, preparing, constructing’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *rak- ‘to twist, to turn, to bend’: Proto-Semitic *rak-as- ‘to 
twist, to turn, to bend; to tie, to bind, to fasten’ > Akkadian rakasu ‘to 
bind’; Hebrew rayas [027] ‘to bind, to fasten, to button up’; Ugaritic rks 
‘to bind’; Arabic rakasa ‘to overturn, to turn topsy-turvy’, raks ‘turning, 
topsy-turvy’. Murtonen 1989:400; Klein 1987:618; Zammit 2002:199. 
Proto-Semitic *rak-af- ‘to bend, to bow’ > Arabic raka°a ‘to bend the 
body, to bow (especially in prayer); to kneel down, to drop to one’s knees’, 
raka “bending of the torso from an upright position, followed by two 
prostrations (in Moslem prayer ritual)’; Sheri / Jibbali réka? ‘to hop, to 
hobble; to bow in prayer”, rótka* ‘to kneel to pray; to run here and there 
sniffing’, rəkfát ‘prostration (in prayer)’; Mehri riika ‘to hobble, to hop’, 
rekat ‘prostration (in prayer)’; Harsüsi roka ‘to hobble’, rekat ‘prostration 
(in prayer)’. Zammit 2002:200. Syriac rayas ‘to bind, to tie’. Egyptian 
(reduplicated) rkrk ‘to creep’, rkrk, rrk ‘snake’. Erman—Grapow 1926— 
1963.2:440; Faulkner 1962:153; Hannig 1995:479. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic “rak- ‘to turn (tr.) > Ma’a -re ‘to return (something); Alagwa 
rankus- ‘to bend around; to bow; to curve (tr.)’. Ehret 1980:219. Ehret 
1995:447, no. 938, *ruk- ‘to bend (intr.)’. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Royal Achaemenid Elamite rak-qa-qa ‘tied’ (?). 

C. Proto-Indo-European *rek^-/*roK^- ‘(vb.) to tie, to bind; (n.) rope, cord’: 
Sanskrit rasand ‘rope, cord, strap, rein, bridle, girdle’, rasmih- ‘string, 
rope, cord, rein, bridle, leash, goad, whip’; Pali rasana “woman's girdle’, 
rasmi- ‘rein’; Sinhalese rasan ‘girdle’, ráhán-a, rdn-a ‘cord, rein, line’; 
Punjabi (f.) rassi ‘rope’. Pokorny 1959:863 *rek- ‘to bind’ (?); Walde 
1927--1932.11:362 *rek-; Mayrhofer 1956---1980.111:47. 


Buck 1949:3.85 snake; 9.19 rope, cord; 10.41 creep, crawl. Brunner 1969:36, 
no. 140; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:707, no. 592. 


965. Proto-Nostratic root *rak^- (~ *rak^-): 
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(vb.) *rak^- ‘to put, join, fit, or fasten (together); to assemble, to prepare, to 
construct’; 

(n.) *rak^-a ‘the act of putting, joining, fitting, or fastening (together); the act 
of assembling, preparing, constructing" 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *rak^- “to twist, to turn, to bend; to tie, to bind, to fasten’; 

(n.) *rak"-a “twist, turn, bend; tie, bond, cord’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *rak-ab- ‘to put, join, fit, or fasten (together); to 
assemble, to prepare, to construct’ > Arabic rakiba ‘to make (someone) 
ride; to put, to place, to fasten, to mount (something on), to insert, to set 
(something in); to build in (a machine part); to assemble (for example, the 
parts of an apparatus); to set up (a machine); to install, to lay (an electric 
line and the like); to assemble, to put together, to fit together (something); 
to make, to prepare (something out of several components or ingredients); 
to construct, to build’, tarkib ‘fitting in, insertion, setting; building in; 
fastening, mounting; assembling, assembly; final assembly, installation; 
composition; making, preparation (out of several components or 
ingredients); construction, building; structure; constitution, build, 
physique’, murakkab ‘mounted, fastened, fixed (on); fitted, inserted, set 
(in); built-in; assembled; made up, composed, consisting (of); compound, 
composite; complex; bound, not free’; Hebrew rayaf [22] (Qal) ‘to 
mount (an animal or a vehicle), to ride’, (Hif.) ‘to cause to ride; to put on; 
to join, to combine; to graft upon’. Murtonen 1989:399; Klein 1987:617. 
Probably also: Ethiopic / Geez rakaba [efl] ‘to find, to get, to acquire, to 
obtain, to attain, to receive, to gain, to reach, to take possession, to possess, 
to overtake, to apprehend, to invent, to find out, to discover, to perceive, to 
suppose; (with indirect object suffixes) to come upon, to fall upon, to 
befall, to occur, to come to pass, to happen, to be becoming to, to be 
proper’, rukeb [4-h-1] ‘joining together’, rukabe [40] ‘joining together, 
intercourse’, rakb [2nfl] ‘congregation, meeting, council, assembly’; 
Tigrinya räkäbä ‘to obtain, to find’; Tigre rdkba ‘to find, to obtain; to 
own, to have; to seize, to catch, to meet; to become rich; to copulate’; 
Harari rdxdba ‘to obtain’; Gurage räkäbä ‘to find, to meet’; Amharic 
(as)rükkübü “to hand over’; Argobba (as)rekküba ‘to hand over’. Leslau 
1963:134, 1979:524, and 1987:469; Zammit 2002:199. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *reK/-/*rok^- ‘to put together, to put in order, to 
arrange, to prepare, to construct”: Sanskrit racdyati “to produce, to fashion, 
to form, to make, to construct, to complete, to cause, to effect’, racana-h 
‘the act of making, forming, arranging, preparing, composing’; Nepali 
racnu ‘to make’; Hindi racna “to be made, to be formed’; Gothic rahnjan 
‘to reckon, to calculate’; Lithuanian rdkas ‘time, limit, end’; Old Church 
Slavic rok» ‘time’; Serbo-Croatian rok “period, time’; Russian rok [pox] 
‘fate’. Pokorny 1959:863 *rek- “to arrange’; Walde 1927—1932.11:362 
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*req-, *req-; Rix 1998a:457—458 *rek- ‘to arrange, to fix, to determine’; 
Mann 1984—1987:1069 *rek- ‘to formulate, to arrange, to fix’, 1088 
*rok- ‘formulation, pronouncement, determination, fixture’; Mayrhofer 
1956--1980.111:33: Lehmann 1986:280; Feist 1939:392 *rég- (along with 
*rek-); Derksen 2008:438; Smoczyüski 20017.1:498; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.11:693— 694. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *rakks- “to put together, to put in order, to 
arrange’ > Finnish rakenta- ‘to build, to construct, to erect, to build up’, 
rakennus ‘building, edifice, structure, construction’, rakenne ‘structure, 
construction’; Lapp / Saami (North) raakkádi- ‘to make, to prepare; to 
form, to establish, to found, to build, to construct’ (Finnish loan); (?) 
Hungarian rak- ‘to put; to arrange; to construct, to build’. Collinder 
1955:110 and 1977:124; Rédei 1986—1988:419 *rakks-. 


Buck 1949:9.11 do, make; 9.44 build; 12.12 put (place, set, lay). Illi¢-Svityé 
1965:368 *ra/k/a “to build’ [‘ctpouts’]; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:712—713, no. 
600; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1987, *raKaXV (= *raKahU ?) ‘to arrange, to put 
in order’. 


966. Proto-Nostratic root *rak’- (~ *rak’-): 
(vb.) *rak’- ‘to stretch, to extend, to draw out’; 
(n.) *rak’-a “the act of stretching, extending, drawing out; stretch, extension’; 
(adj.) ‘stretched, extended, drawn out’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *rak’- ‘to stretch, to extend, to draw out’: Proto-Semitic 
*rak’-ak’- ‘to stretch out, to be or become thin’ > Akkadian rakaku ‘to be 
thin’; Hebrew rak [PI] ‘thin’; Syriac rakkika ‘thin’; Arabic rakka ‘to be or 
become thin, delicate, fine; to flatten, to roll out; to make thin, fine, 
tender’; Sheri / Jibbali rekk ‘to be shallow; to be delicate, transparent’, 
rakik ‘shallow; delicate’, erkék ‘to make something thin’, ertékék ‘to 
become thin, smooth’; Mehri rakayk ‘fine, delicate’; Harstisi rekek ‘fine, 
transparent, soft (cloth)’; Geez / Ethiopic rakka [fP], rakaka [PF] ‘to be 
subtle, soft, thin, slight’; Tigre rdkka “to be thin, delicate’; Tigrinya rakaka 
‘to be thin, delicate’; Amharic räkkäkä ‘to be fine, thin. Murtonen 
1989:404—405; Klein 1987:628 and 629; Leslau 1987:473. Proto-Semitic 
#rak'-af- “to stretch out, to flatten, to spread out’ > Hebrew raka” [YP] 
“to stretch, to flatten, to beat out (metal), to spread out’; Syriac raka° “to 
press down, to make firm, to spread out’; Phoenician mrk° ‘platter of 
gold’; Arabic raka°a ‘to spread out a patch, to patch, to mend, to repair’; 
Sheri / Jibbali réka® ‘to patch’; Mehri rūķa ‘to patch; to bang holes in a 
stone to make a quern, grinding-stone’; Harsüsi rekat ‘bundle of cloth, 
rags’. Murtonen 1989:405; Klein 1987:629. Proto-Semitic *rak’-ap- ‘to 
make flat, to flatten’ > Sheri / Jibbali erkafef “to make flat, to flatten’. 
[Orél—Stolbova 1995:462—453, no. 2138, *rük- ‘to be thin’.] 
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Proto-Indo-European *rek’-/*rok’-/*rk’- ‘to stretch out, to draw out, to 
extend’: Sanskrit rjú-h “straight, upright, right’, rjyati ‘to stretch, to stretch 
out, to hasten’; Avestan rdzayeiti ‘to arrange’, rásta- ‘straight, right, true’, 
arazu- ‘straight’; Old Persian rästa- ‘straight, right, true’, arsta- ‘upright’; 
Greek Opéyo ‘to reach out, to stretch’; Latin rego ‘to guide, to direct, to 
lead’, réctus ‘straight’; Umbrian (adv.) rehte ‘right, in a satisfactory 
manner’; Old Irish rigid “to stretch out’, recht ‘law’, rog(a)id ‘to extend’; 
Welsh rhaith ‘law’; Breton reiz ‘law, order, arrangement’; Gothic raihts 
‘right’, *uf-rakjan ‘to reach out, to extend; to stretch (the skin)’; Old 
Icelandic réttr ‘straight; erect, upright; right, just’, rekja “to spread out, to 
unwind, to unfold’; Old English reht, riht ‘straight, erect’, reccan ‘to 
stretch, to extend, to give’, racian ‘to rule, to direct’, rihtan ‘to direct; to 
put upright, to restore; to make straight; to correct, to reform; to rule, to 
govern’, (adv.) rihte ‘straight (on)’; Old Frisian riucht ‘straight, erect’, 
riuchta ‘to direct, to rule, to lead’; Old Saxon reht ‘straight, direct; erect, 
upright; right, proper, correct’, rihtian ‘to direct, to rule, to lead’; Old High 
German reht ‘straight, direct; erect, upright; right, proper, correct’ (New 
High German recht), (adv.) rehto ‘rightly’ (New High German [adv.] 
recht), rechen, recchen ‘to stretch out; to explain’ (New High German 
recken), rihten, richten, rihtin, rihtan, rithen ‘to straighten out, to adjust, to 
make right, to put in order, to settle’ (New High German richten). Rix 
1998a:270—271 *h;re$- “to straighten out, to spread, to stretch’; Pokorny 
1959:854—855 “reg- ‘straight’; Walde 1927--1932.11:362--365 *reg-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1066 “rego ‘to spread, to reach, to extend, to rule’, 
1066 *régst- (*rogst-) ‘stretch, extent’, 1070 *réktos, -is, -us ‘true, right, 
straight; truth, rightness, straightness’, 1085 “rogeio, Watkins 1985:54 
*reg- and 2000:70 *reg- ‘to move in a straight line’, with derivatives 
meaning ‘to direct in a straight line, to lead, to rule’ (oldest form “2,reg-): 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:751--752 *rek’- (see also fn. 2) and 
1995.1:654 “rek '- ‘to direct, to correct, to straighten, to even out” (see also 
fn. 23); Mallory—Adams 1997:187 *hzreg- “to move in a straight line; to 
extend, to stretch’ and 329—330; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:121; Burrow 
1973:182; Boisacq 1950:710—711 *oreg-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:412— 
413; Szemerényi 1964b:226—238; Beekes 1969:37—38 “h,reg- and 
2010.11:1099 #h,reg-, Chantraine 1968--1980.11:817 *a,r-eg-; Hofmann 
1966:237 *reg-; Ernout--Meillet 1979:566 and 567—569; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:424 and 1:426--427 *reg-; De Vaan 2008:517— 
518, Kroonen 2013:403 Proto-Germanic “raka- ‘straight’, 403 *rakjan- 
‘to stretch’, and 408 “rehta- ‘straight’; Orél 2003:296 Proto-Germanic 
“rakaz, 296—297 “rakjanan, 300—301 “rextaz, 301 “rextingo ~ 
*rextungo, 301 *rextin, 301 *rextjan, 301 *rextjanan, 301 *rextuz ~ 
*rextan; Feist 1939:393 *reg-, 397—398 *reg-, and 513; Lehmann 
1986:281 *reg-, *rek-to/u- and 284—285 *reg-; De Vries 1977:440 and 
442; Onions 1966:767—768 *reg-; Klein 1971:639 *reg-; Boutkan— 
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Siebinga 2005:321—322; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:588— 589 *reg-, 589, 
598—599; Kluge—Seebold 1989:586 *reg-, 587, and 599; Matasovié 
2009:308 *h;reg-o-. 


Buck 1949:9.32 stretch; 12.65 thin (in dimension); 12.73 straight. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:706, no. 591. 


967. Proto-Nostratic root *rak’- (~ *rak’-): 
(vb.) *rak’- ‘to observe, to watch, to regard attentively; to supervise, to 
control’; 
(n.) *rak’-a ‘observation, watchfulness, care, protection’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *rak’- ‘to observe, to watch, to regard attentively; to 
supervise, to control’: Proto-Semitic *rak’-ab- ‘to observe, to watch, to 
regard attentively; to supervise, to control’ > Arabic rakaba ‘to observe, to 
watch, to regard attentively; to control, to supervise’, rikba ‘observation, 
control, attention, caution, wariness, vigilance, watchfulness’, rakaba 
‘slave’; Sabaean rkb ‘serfs’. Zammit 2002:197—198. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *raak’- “to graze’ > Iraqw daqi ‘herd’; Burunge raqama?u 
‘pasture’. Ehret 1980:329. Semantic development as in Latin pasco ‘to 
feed, to lead to pasture; to keep, to support, to give as pasture; to graze on; 
to feast on, to delight in’, pascuum ‘a pasture’ « Proto-Indo-European 
*pha- < #phehh- [*pahh-] ‘to protect, to feed, to tend’ (cf. Rix 1998a:415 
*peh,- “to watch over, to care for; to graze’; Pokorny 1959:787 *pa- : *pa- 
‘to protect, to feed’; Mann 1984—1987:898 *pá- ‘to feed, to guard’, 890 
“pajo “to feed, to guard’, 906 “pasko ‘to feed, to tend, to protect’, 907— 
908 *pat- ‘to protect, to foster, to feed’). 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *rek’- ‘to drive (cattle)’: Georgian rek’- ‘to drive 
(cattle)’; Svan rek’-/rk’-: li-rk’-dli ‘to drive cattle to grass’. Schmidt 1962: 
129; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:282 *rek-; Fáhnrich 2007:344 *rek-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *rek’-/*rok’- (lengthened-grade: *rék’-/*rok’-) “to 
observe, to watch, to watch out for, to care for’: Greek àpriyo “to help, to 
aid, to support’, dp@yn “help, aid, support’; Old Icelandic rækja “to reck, 
to heed, to take care of”, rekta “to take care of, to regard, to keep’; Old 
English *récan, reccan “to care for, to reck’; Old Saxon rokjan “to care 
for, to concern oneself about’; Old High German ruohhen ‘to care for, 
trouble oneself about’, ruohha, ruah(c)ha ‘worry, anxiety, care, trouble, 
concern’; Lithuanian regiu, regéti ‘to see, to perceive, to discern’. Rix 
1998a:253--254 *h,reh,g- “to concern oneself about; to help’; Pokorny 
1959:854 *reg- ‘to see’ (7); Walde 1927--1932.11:366 *reg-; Mann 
1984—1987:1065 *réeo, -ið (*regs- ?) ‘to see, to observe’, 1084—1085 
*rogos, -a (or *ro$-) ‘care, attention’; Boisacq 1950:76—77; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:137; Hofmann 1966:23; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:107; Beekes 
1969:34 (Beekes rejects the comparison of Greek àprjyo with Old Saxon 
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rokjan “to take care of”, etc.) and 2010.1:129 #h,reh,g-, Kroonen 2013:415 
Proto-Germanic *rdkjan- ‘to heed’; Orél 2003:301 Proto-Germanic *rekon 
I, 307 *rokaz, 307 *rokjanan, 307 *rokjaz, De Vries 1977:457; Onions 
1966:746 Common Germanic *rokjan; Klein 1971:621; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.11:712---713, Smoczynski 20017.1:506. 


Buck 1949:1064 lead (vb.); 10.65 drive (vb. tr.); 15.51 see. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:711 —712, no. 599. 


968. Proto-Nostratic root *raq '- (~ *raq’-): 
(vb.) *raq’- ‘to move quickly, to move back and forth’; 
(n.) *raq '-a “any rapid motion: shaking, trembling, jumping, dancing, etc.” 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *rak’-ac’- ‘to move back and forth, to move to 
and fro, to undulate, to dance’ > Arabic rakasa ‘to dance, to prance, to 
gallop (horse), to skip, to move to and fro, to undulate; to dance with joy; 
to make (someone) dance or skip; to make gallop (horse); to set 
(something) in a swinging motion; to make (the heart) tremble; to provoke 
loud laughter’, raks ‘dance, gallop’; Harstisi rekos ‘to dance’; Mehri 
rokáws ‘to jog up and down, to catch one’s finger’; Sheri / Jibbali erkós 
and r3k3s ‘to catch one’s/someone’s finger; (animal) to trample (fodder) 
into a filthy mash; (animal with sharp claws) to trample on or over 
someone’. Proto-Semitic *rak’-at’- ‘to dance’ > Harsüsi rátket ‘to dance 
with hopping steps’; Mehri ardkat ‘to do a hopping dance’, ratkat ‘(goats) 
to jog about as if dancing’. Proto-Semitic *rak’-ad- “to move quickly, to 
jump, to leap, to skip, to hop, to dance’ > Arabic rakada ‘to run with leaps 
and bounds’, rakadan ‘leaping, jumping (said of lambs)’; Sheri / Jibbali 
&rkód “to dance’; Hebrew rakad [123] ‘to skip about, to dance’; Aramaic 
rakaó ‘to dance’; Akkadian rakadu ‘to hop, to skip, to dance’; Ugaritic 
mrkdm ‘dancers’. Murtonen 1989:405; Klein 1987:628. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian “req '-/#rq'- “to shake, to move back and forth, to 
undulate’: Georgian rq’- ‘to oscillate, to shake’; Mingrelian ra?- ‘to 
shake’; Svan req '-/rq '- (raq’-) “to shake, to tremble; to fall, to overthrow, 
to topple’. Schmidt 1962:130; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:285 “reg- 
/*rq-; Fáhnrich 2007:347—348 *req-/*rq-; Klimov 1998:157 *req- : *rq- 
‘to oscillate, to shake’. 


Buck 1949:10.43 jump, leap (vb.); 10.44 dance (vb.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1997, *riga|z ‘to shake’ (intr.), ‘to be shaky’. 


969. Proto-Nostratic root *rat^- (~ *rath-): 
(vb.) *rat^- ‘to turn, to roll; to run’; 
(n.) *rat-a “turning, rolling; running’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *rat- ‘to turn, to roll; to run’: Semitic: Arabic rata?a “to go 
away, to depart; to gallop with short steps’, rataka ‘to run with short steps, 
to trot’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *rat ‘to continue onward’ > Ma’a 
iritiméliratimé ‘crossing, ford’; Dahalo rat- ‘to walk about’, rattid- ‘to 
continue (something)’. Ehret 1980:219. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *ref^-/*rof^- “to turn, to roll; to run’: Sanskrit 
ratha-h (< *ratH-á- ‘wheeled’ [cf. Burrow 1973:72]) ‘chariot, especially a 
two-wheeled war-chariot; wagon, cart’; Avestan rada- ‘wagon, chariot’; 
Umbrian amb-retuto ‘to walk around’; Latin rota ‘wheel’, rotundus 
‘round, circular’; Old Irish roth ‘wheel’, rethid ‘to run, to flow’, riuth 
‘running’; Welsh rhod ‘wheel’, rhedaf ‘to run’; Old English rade, red 
“quick, swift’; Old Frisian reth ‘wheel’; Old Saxon rath ‘wheel’; Old High 
German rado, rato ‘quickly’, rad ‘wheel’ (New High German Rad); 
Lithuanian rátas ‘wheel’, rátai ‘cart, vehicle’, ratélis “spinning wheel’, 
riti, risti ‘to roll’. Rix 1998a:459 *ret- ‘to run’, *rót-o- ‘wheel’ (in Old 
Irish roth), (coll.) #rot-eh,- (in Latin rota), (adj.) *rot-h;-ó- (in Sanskrit 
ratha-h); Pokorny 1959:866 *ret(h)- ‘to run; to turn, to roll’, *roto- 
‘wheel’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:368 *reth-; Mann 1984—1987:1073 *ret- 
‘to run, to roll, to go’, 1090—1091 *rot- ‘quick; rush’, 1091 *rot-, *rotos 
(*rothos) ‘wheel; vehicle’; Watkins 1985:54 *ret- and 2000:71 *ret- ‘to 
run, to roll’; Mallory—Adams 1997:640—641 rothso/eh,- ‘wheel’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:719 *ret[^]-,*rot[^70- and 1995.1:622—623 
*reth_ “to run, to ride; to roll’, *rof^o- ‘wheel’; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.11:443--444: Ernout—Meillet 1979:577—578; De Vaan 2008:527; 
Orel 2003:298 Proto-Germanic *rapan; Kroonen 2013:405 Proto- 
Germanic *rapa- ‘wheel’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:577, Kluge—Seebold 
1989:576—577 *ret-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:318; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.111:38--39, Fraenkel 1962--1965.11:703, Smoczynski 20017.1:501; 
Derksen 2015:376 *Hrót-o-, *Hrót-eh;-; Matasović 2009:310 *(H)reth;- 
and 314—315 *(H)roth,o-; Wodtko--Irslinger--Schneider 2008:575— 
580 *ret- (Sanskrit rátha-h < *rot-h,-0-). 


Buck 1949:10.46 run (vb.); 10.75 chariot, wagon, cart; 10.76 wheel. Bomhard 
1996a:207— 208, no. 605. 


970. Proto-Nostratic root *raw- (~ *raw-): 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *raw-V-h- ‘to be spacious, wide’; 
(n.) *raw-h-a ‘space, room’; (ad].) ‘spacious, wide’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *raw-ah- ‘to be spacious, wide’ > Hebrew rawah 
[M7] ‘to be spacious, wide’; Aramaic rawah “to be wide’; Arabic rawiha 
“to be spacious, wide’, ?arwah “spacious, wide’; Sabaean rwh ‘to widen, to 
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enlarge’. Murtonen 1989:395—396; Klein 1987:610; Zammit 2002:202— 
203. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *rewhh-/*rowhh-/*ruhh- > *rü- “(n.) open space; 
(adj.) wide, spacious’: Avestan ravah- ‘space’; Latin ris ‘the country (as 
opposed to the city)’; Middle Irish (f.) róe, roi “field, open land’; Gothic 
“rim ‘room, space’; Old Icelandic rum ‘room, space’, rumr ‘roomy, 
ample, spacious, broad’, ryma ‘to make more roomy, to clear the way’; 
Swedish rum ‘space’; Old English rim ‘(adj.) spacious, wide (road); open 
(country); extended (period of time); unrestricted, lax; liberal, bountiful; 
noble, magnificent; (n.) space; space of time; sufficient space, room; 
sufficient or fitting time, opportunity’, ryman ‘to clear (road), to make 
clear (space)’, rymet(t) ‘space, extent; sufficient space, room; extension of 
landed property; benefit’; Old Frisian rüm ‘room, space’; Old Saxon rüm 
‘room, space’; Old High German rim “room, space’ (New High German 
Raum); Tocharian A/B ru- ‘to open’. Rix 1998a:462 *reuh;- ‘to open’; 
Pokorny 1959:874 *reua- : *rü- ‘to open’; Walde 1927--1932.11:356-- 
357 *reuos; Mann 1984—1987:1079 *reuos (-es-) ‘open, plain, flat; 
space, surface’, 1100 *riim- ‘spacious; space’, 1103 “riis ‘space, place’; 
Watkins 1985:55 *reua- and 2000:71 *reua- ‘(vb.) to open; (n.) space’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:534 *réuh,es- ‘open space’, *réuh,- ‘to (be) open’; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:583 *rewos; Walde—Hofmann 1965---1972.11:454 
*reu-; De Vaan 2008:531; Orél 2003:309 Proto-Germanic *rüman ~ 
*rümaz, 309 *rümaz, 309 *rümjanan; Kroonen 2013:418 Proto-Germanic 
*rüma- ‘roomy, spacious’; Feist 1939:400; Lehmann 1986:387 *reua-, 
*rg-; De Vries 1977:453 and 455; Klein 1971:642; Onions 1966:773 
Common Germanic “rimaz ‘spacious’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:587 *reu-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:585 *reu-; Adams 1999:536—537 *reu(h,)-; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:409 “rii- (*reu- is also possible). 


Buck 1949:7.21 room (in a house); 19.13 country (vs. town). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:708, no. 594; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2004, *rVwXV ‘broad’; Illič-Svityč 
1965:373 *rawha ‘wide’ [*umpoxuit]. 


971. Proto-Nostratic root *rek’-: 
(vb.) #rek - ‘to sprinkle, to spray, to wet, to moisten’; 
(n.) *rek’-a ‘sprinkling, spray, rain’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *rek’- ‘to sprinkle, to spray, to wet, to moisten’: Proto- 
Semitic *rak’- (*rak’-ah-, *rak’-ay-) ‘to sprinkle, to spray’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic rakha [2m] ‘to sprinkle, to spray’, rakaya [2f] ‘to sprinkle, to 
asperse, to sprinkle with holy water to drive out demons, to cleanse with 
holy water’; Tigrinya rdkdyd ‘to sprinkle, to sprinkle with holy water (on a 
place or a person)’; Amharic rd¢¢a “to sprinkle holy water’; Gurage reccd 
‘to spray water, to sprinkle water’; Argobba rdcca ‘to sprinkle water’. 
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Leslau 1979:521 and 1987:472 and 473. Proto-Semitic *ra/ya/k’- ‘to pour 
out, to empty’ > Hebrew rik [P`] (base ryk [^1]) ‘to empty out, to pour 
out’, rek [P77] ‘empty, void’; Aramaic rik “to empty, to pour’; Akkadian 
raku ‘to be empty, void’, reku ‘empty’; Arabic raka (base ryk) ‘to flow 
out, to pour forth; to pour out, to shed, to spill’, rik ‘saliva, spittle’. 
Murtonen 1989:399; Klein 1987:616—617. West Chadic: Dera reke ‘to 
moisten’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:447, no. 2107, *rek- ‘to pour, to soak’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *rek’-/*rok’- “to wet, to moisten’ (*rek -nó-s ‘rain’, 
apparently deglottalized to *rek-no-s in Germanic *reg-na-z ‘rain’): 
Gothic rign ‘rain’, rignjan ‘to rain’; Old Icelandic regn ‘rain’, regna, rigna 
“to rain’, raki ‘dampness, wetness’, rakr ‘damp, wet”, Swedish regn ‘rain’, 
regna ‘to rain’; Danish regne “to rain’; Old English regn, ren ‘rain’, 
regnian “to rain’; Old Frisian rein ‘rain’, reinia “to rain’; Old Saxon regan, 
regin ‘rain’; Dutch regen ‘rain’; Old High German regan ‘rain’ (New High 
German Regen), reganon ‘to rain’ (New High German regnen). Perhaps 
also: Latin rigo “to wet, to moisten, to bedew’; Albanian rredh “to flow, to 
pour’. Rix 1998a:450 *reg- ‘to flow, to pour; to drop, to drip’; Pokorny 
1959:857 “reg-, *rek- (*rek- ?) ‘wet, moist; rain; Walde 1927— 
1932.11:365--366 *reg-, *req-; Watkins 1985:54 *reg- and 2000:70 *reg- 
‘moist’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:680 *rek’- and 1995.1:587 *rek’- 
‘to make wet, to irrigate’; Mallory—Adams 1997:639 *reg- ~ *reknos 
“moist, to make wet’; Walde—Hofmann 1965---1972.11:435, Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:573—574 (without etymology); De Vaan 2008:523; Orél 
2003:300 Proto-Germanic *regnan ~ *regnaz, 300 *regnjanan; Kroonen 
2013:408 Proto-Germanic *regna- ‘rain’; Feist 1939:397; Lehmann 
1986:284; De Vries 1977:432 and 437; Onions 1966:737; Klein 1971:615; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:590; Kluge—Seebold 1989:588. 


Buck 1949:1.75 rain; 15.83 wet, damp. Bomhard 1996a:207, no. 604. 


972. Proto-Nostratic root *riy- (~ *rey-): 
(vb.) *riy- ‘to prosper, to thrive, to flourish, to increase, to grow’; 
(n.) *riy-a ‘increase, growth, prosperity, wealth’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *riy- “to increase, to grow’: Semitic: Arabic ra°a (base ry" 
[&2]) ‘to increase, to grow, to flourish, to thrive; to augment (something), 
ray? ‘yield; returns, proceeds, income (accruing from an estate), interest; 
profit, share, royalty; prime, choicest part'. West Chadic: Tangale riy 'to 
multiply’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:451, no. 2126, *riy- ‘to grow’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *riy-C-/*rey-C- > (*ri-C-/)*re-C-; (*riy-V-/)*rey-V- 
(also *réy- in Indo-Iranian) ‘wealth, prosperity, riches’: Sanskrit rá-/ 
‘property, possessions, goods, wealth, riches’ (gen.-abl. sg. raydh), rati ‘to 
grant, to give, to bestow’, rayi-h ‘generous, favorable, gracious’; Avestan 
raevant- “rich, wealthy’, ra- “to grant, to concede, to vouchsafe’; Latin res 
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‘thing, object, matter, affair, circumstance’ (gen. sg. rei); Umbrian ri 
‘thing, ceremony, account’. Pokorny 1959:860 *rei- : *réi- ‘possession, 
thing’; Walde 1927—1932.11:343 *ré(i)-; Mann 1984—1987:1069 *réios; 
*reis ‘factual, apposite, substantive; fact, matter, substance’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:637—638 *réh,is (gen. *reh,ids) ‘possessions’; Watkins 
1985:53 *re- and 2000:70 *re- ‘to bestow, to grant’ (contracted from 
earlier *rea,-), suffixed form *rea-i- ‘goods, wealth, property’; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965---1972.11:430--431 *réi-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:571; De 
Vaan 2008:520—521; Schmalstieg 1980:57—59; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.11:747 *reH(i)- and 1995.1:650 *reH(i)- ‘possessions, property’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1II:45—46. 


Buck 1949:11.41 property; 11.42 wealth, riches. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:709— 
710, no. 596. Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1978, *rVH,i (= 
*rVh|t|hi 2) ‘thing’. 


973. Proto-Nostratic root *rom-: 
(vb.) *rom- ‘to stop, to rest, to relax’; 
(n.) *rom-a ‘rest, quietude, calmness, tranquility, relaxation’; (adj.) “quiet, 
tranquil, still, gentle, silent, relaxed’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *ram-a?- ‘to stop, to rest, to relax; to become 
relaxed, slack’ > Akkadian rami ‘to become slack, loose’; Hebrew 
ramiyyah [MNI] ‘laxness, slackness’; Arabic rama?a ‘to stop, to stay, to 
remain, to abide’. Proto-Semitic *ram-am- ‘to be quiet, to be at rest’ > 
Arabic (?a)ramma ‘to be quiet’; Geez / Ethiopic ?armama [ACam] ‘to 
keep silence, to keep silent, to be tranquil, to be quiet, to remain quiet, to 
be at rest, to make silent, to reduce to silence, to astound’, ramum [C@29?] 
‘silent, quiet; one who keeps silence’, marmam ‘silent’; Tigrinya 
(^a)rmámá ‘to be silent, to be taciturn’; Amharic (a)rämmämä “to be 
silent’. Leslau 1987:471. Proto-Semitic *ram-ak- ‘to stop, to remain, to 
abide’ > Arabic ramaka “to stop, to remain, to abide’. 

B. Dravidian: Gondi romānā, rom- “to rest’, romana ‘to rest after labor’, 
roma ‘rest, repose’; Konda romb- ‘to rest, to take rest’; Pengo jom- ‘to 
stop, to rest, to cease’; Kui jamba (jambi-) ‘to rest, to cease, to subside’; 
Kuwi jomali, jominai, jom- ‘to rest’, (?) rémb- ‘to rest’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:469, no. 5178. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *rom-/*rm- (secondary e-grade form: “rem-) “to 
stop, to rest, to relax’: Greek (with prefixed 7-) ripepoc, "peuoiog ‘still, 
quiet, gentle’, pguéo “to keep quiet, to be at rest’, Npéunots ‘quietude’, 
épeuíGo “to make still or quiet’; Sanskrit rdmate ‘to stop, to stay, to rest, to 
abide’; Avestan raman- ‘quiet’; Gothic rimis ‘rest, quiet, tranquility, 
calm’; Lithuanian rámas (n.) ‘quiet’, ramus (adj.) ‘quiet, calm’, (inf.) rimti 
‘to be calm’. Rix 1998a:224—225 *h,rem- ‘to be still, quiet’; Pokorny 
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1959:864 *rem-, *rema- “to rest’; Walde 1927---1932.11:371---372 *rem-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1062 #rameio “to quieten, to appease, to pacify; to 
acquiesce, to subside, to rest’ (radical: *ram-), 1062 *ramos, -à (*ram-) 
‘restful, quiet, tame, alone; rest, quietude, solitude’, 1083 *rmtos, -is 
‘restful, resting, quiet; rest’; Boisacq 1950:328—329 *rem-; Hofmann 
1966:109; Frisk 1970—1973.1:642—643; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:416; 
Beekes 2010.1:525 *h,remH-; Orél 2003:302 Proto-Germanic *remez; 
Kroonen 2013:409 Proto-Germanic *remiz- ‘quiet, tranquility’; Lehmann 
1986:285 *rem- ‘to rest, to support’; Feist 1939:398; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.111:43---44, Fraenkel 1962—1965.11:695— 696. 


Buck 1949:12.16 remain, stay, wait; 12.19 quiet (adj.). Móller 1911:210; 
Brunner 1969:20, no. 16; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:711, no. 598; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 1988, */']rómV “quiet, to rest’. 


974. Proto-Nostratic root *row-: 
(vb.) *row- ‘to cut, tear, or break apart’; 
(n.) *row-a 'cut, tear 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian (f.) rwit ‘interruption’. Hannig 1995:461; Faulkner 


B. 


1962:148. 

Proto-Indo-European *row-/*rii- (secondary e-grade form: *rew-) ‘to cut, 
tear, or break apart’: Sanskrit ravate ‘to break or dash to pieces’, 
(causative) ropayati ‘to cause acute or violent pain’, ru-h ‘cutting, 
dividing’, rupyati ‘to suffer violent or racking pain’; Latin ruo ‘to fall 
down, to collapse (intr.); to hurl down (tr.)’, rumpo “to break, to shatter, to 
burst open’ (past ptc. ruptum), rütrum ‘spade, shovel’, rüdus ‘broken 
fragments of stone used for plastering’; Middle Irish ruam ‘spade’; Gothic 
raupjan ‘to pluck, to pick’, riurs ‘destructible, perishable’, riurjan ‘to 
destroy’, riurei ‘destruction’; Old Icelandic reyfa “to rob’, ryja ‘to pluck 
wool off sheep’, rupla “to plunder, to take by force’, rup/ “plunder, booty’, 
riufa ‘to break a hole in, to break’; Old English réofan ‘to break, to tear’, 
réaf ‘spoil, booty’, réafian ‘to rob, to plunder, to seize; to ravage, to 
destroy’, riepan “to spoil, to plunder’; Old Saxon ropian ‘to pluck, to pull 
out’; Old High German roufen, ropfon ‘to pluck, to pull out’ (New High 
German raufen, rupfen), roub ‘robbery’ (New High German Raub); 
Lithuanian rausiu, rausti ‘to dig’, ráuju, rduti “to pull up; to tear up by the 
roots, to uproot’, (inf.) ravéti ‘to weed’; Old Church Slavic ryjo, ryti ‘to 
dig’, revo, revati “to grab, to snatch’, rove ‘ditch, grave’; Czech rov 
‘tomb’. Rix 1998a:461 *reuH- ‘to tear or rip open’ and 462 *reup- ‘to tear, 
to break’; Pokorny 1959:868—871 *reu-, *reua-, *rii- ‘to rip up, to pull 
out, to root out’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:351—356 *reu-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1076—1977 *reupo (*rup-) ‘to tear, to break, to burst, to plunder’, 
1077 *reus- ‘to pull, to tear, to snatch, to dash, to rout, to rob, to stir; 
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pulling’, 1077 reusk- (#reusko, *rousk-, *rusk-), 1077 *reusrio- ‘to 
perish, to fail, to collapse, to break; perishable’, 1078 *reutlos, -om 
(*reutro-), 1078 *reuo, -ið ‘to seize, to pluck, to snatch’, 1094 *roupeio 
‘to tear, to seize, to rack, to crunch’, 1094 *roupos ‘seizure’, 1095—1096 
*rouio “to dig up’, 1096 *rouos, -à, -iə ‘digging, ditch, bed, channel, 
hollow’, 1096 *rub- “to snatch, to seize’, 1099—1100 *rüjo ‘to pluck, to 
tear, to drag, to uproot’, 1100—1101 *rumb- ‘to cut, 1101 *rump- ‘to 
burst’, 1101—1102 *riip- ‘to break, to crumble; rough, course, hard’, 1102 
*ruptos, 1102 *rüs- ‘to fall, to fail, to crumble, to decay; feeble, weak, 
poor’, 1104 “riit- ‘dug; digging’, 1104 *ruuo; Watkins 1985:55 *reu- (also 
*reua-) and 2000:71 *reua- ‘to smash, to knock down, to tear out, to dig 
up, to uproot’; Mallory—Adams 1997:567 *reu(h,)- ‘to tear out, to pluck’; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:581--582 and 582—583; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.11:447—448 *réus-, *riis-, 11:451 *reub-, and 11:453--454 
#ru(u)o or *reuo; De Vaan 2008:530; Orél 2003:299 Proto-Germanic 
*raupjanan, 303 *reufanan, 303 *reuriz, 303 *reurjanan; Kroonen 
2013:406—407 Proto-Germanic *raupjan- ‘to tear (off)’ and 410 *reufan- 
“to break (off)’; Feist 1939:395 *reup- and 400; Lehmann 1986:282 *rew- 
and 286 *rew-; De Vries 1977:442, 454, and 455 *reu-; Klein 1971:620; 
Onions 1966:743—744 and 744; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:585 *reup- (< 
*reu-), 586 *reup-, and 616; Kluge—Seebold 1989:584 and 619; 
Mayrhofer 1956--1980.111:63 and HI:68—69; Smoczynski 20017.1:504 
*rou-éie-; Fraenkel 1962---1965.11:708 and II:708—709. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *row3- ‘to cut, to carve’ > Hungarian ró-/rov- 
‘to carve, to engrave, to cut (runes, etc.)’, (dial.) ‘to cleave (a log with an 
axe)’; Cheremis / Mari roe-, rue- ‘to cut (with an axe, etc.), to hew, to 
chop’; Ostyak / Xanty rogóm- ‘to cut out, etc.’. Collinder 1955:111 and 
1977:125; Rédei 1986—1988:425 *roks- (*roys-, *rows-); Illi¢-Svityé 
1965:362 Proto-Uralic *rowa-. 


Buck 1949:8.22 dig; 9.22 cut (vb.); 9.26 break (vb. tr.); 9.28 tear (vb. tr.); 9.81 
carve. Illi¢-Svityé 1965:362 *rowa- ‘to dig’ ['perre']; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:713—714, no. 601; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2001, *rowV (or *rowHV ?) 
‘to dig, to scratch, to carve’. 


975. Proto-Nostratic root *rum- (~ *rom-): 
(vb.) *rum- ‘to grow or become dark; to darken’; 
(n.) *rum-a ‘darkness, night; twilight, dusk’; (adj.) ‘dark’ 


A. Afrasian: East Chadic: Jegu ráámán ‘black’; Mubi ram. Jungraithmayr— 


B. 


Ibriszimow 1994.1:13 and II:28—29. 

Proto-Kartvelian *rum- ‘to grow or become dark; to darken’: Georgian 
rum- ‘to grow or become dark; to darken’, m-rum-e ‘dark’; Mingrelian 
rum- ‘to grow or become dark; to darken’. Klimov 1964:157 *rum- and 
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D. 


1998:160 *rum- ‘to get dark’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:288 *rum-; 
Fahnrich 2007:352—353 *rum-. 

Proto-Indo-European *romH-/*rmH- (secondary e-grade form: *remH-) 
‘dark, dark-colored’: Sanskrit ramd-h ‘dark, dark-colored, black’, rami 
‘darkness, night’, rátri (< *rmH-) “night, darkness or stillness of night’; 
Old English roméi ‘sooty’; Middle High German ram, rom ‘dirt, soot’ 
(New High German Rahm ‘soot’), ramec, ramig “dirty, sooty’ (New High 
German rahmig ‘sooty’). Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:54—55; Orél 2003: 
304 Proto-Germanic *rémaz; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:579; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:579. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *r[ü]mke ‘dark’ > Lapp / Saami ráw'ke- “to 
wink (the eyes)’, (Lule) rám'ká-, ráw'ká- ‘to wink’, rám'ko ‘closed (only 
of the eyes)’, rám'kotá- ‘to wink’; Cheremis / Mari (West) ram ‘twilight, 
dusk’, (East) rümbalge ‘twilight, dusk’; Votyak / Udmurt gomyt “twilight, 
dusk’; Zyrian / Komi romyd ‘twilight, dusk’; Ostyak / Xanty rimak ‘dusk, 
twilight; dark; darkness’, rimakal- ‘to become dusk, to get dark’. Collinder 
1955:110, 1960:413 *remke, 1977:124; Rédei 1986—1988:747 *r$ms. 


Buck 1949:1.62 darkness; 14.42 night; 15.63 dark (of color). Dolgopolsky 
1992:321, no. 38, *rumE ‘dark; to close the eyes’ and 2008, no. 1990, 
*r[ü] HmV (or *r[ü]gmV ?) ‘dark’; Bomhard 1996a:213—214, no. 611. 


APPENDIX: 
LANGUAGE CONTACT 


In Chapter 13 of this book, I propose that “[t]he unified Nostratic parent language 
may be dated to between 15,000 to 12,000 BCE, that is, at the end of the last Ice 
Age — it was located in the Fertile Crescent just south of the Caucasus...” In our 
joint monograph, The Nostratic Macrofamily: A Study in Distant Linguistic 
Relationship, John C. Kerns proposed the exact same location (“the Fertile Crescent 
just south of the Caucasus” [Bomhard—Kerns 1994:155]). In his 1998 book, The 
Nostratic Hypothesis and Linguistic Paleontology, Aaron Dolgopolsky also places 
the homeland in the same general area (cf. Dolgopolsky 1998:26). As can be seen, 
Kerns, Dolgopolsky, and I are essentially in agreement about the location of the 
homeland of the speakers of the Nostratic parent language. If the scenario we are 
proposing is correct, we would expect to find evidence of prehistoric contact 
between Nostratic and non-Nostratic neighboring languages. A good place to look 
for such evidence would be the Northwest and Northeast Caucasian languages. Not 
only are languages of these families still extant, there are good reasons to believe 
that, in ancient times, they covered a considerably wider geographic area than they 
do at present. For example, the Hurrian language (along with the closely-related 
Urartian), which was located in the northeastern Zagros-Taurus corner of the “hilly 
flanks” of Mesopotamia, may have belonged to the Northeast Caucasian language 
family (cf. Diakonoff—Starostin 1996). Likewise, Hattic, which was located in 
central Anatolia, has been claimed by some to be an ancient Northwest Caucasian 
language (cf. Diakonoff 1990:63; Chirikba 1996a). We may note in passing that, 
according to Nikolayev—Starostin (1994), the Northwest and Northeast Caucasian 
language families are related. Together, they form a larger North Caucasian super- 
family. 

A comparison of the vocabularies of the North Caucasian languages and the 
Nostratic languages shows that there is indeed evidence of very ancient contact 
between North Caucasian and Nostratic. The evidence that I have gathered is listed 
in this Appendix (the Circassian material is from Kuipers 1975; the Abkhaz material 
is from Chirikba 1996b; the Proto-North Caucasian material is from Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994). The evidence presented here is especially significant in that it 
independently corroborates the Proto-Nostratic reconstructions I have proposed as 
opposed to those of Illic-Svityé and Dolgopolsky. 


]. Proto-Nostratic root *baf- (~ *bat-): 
(vb.) #baf- ‘to pour’; 


n.) *bat-a “torrent, outpour’ 
p 


Proto-North Caucasian *bVHV ‘big, many’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
316—317). 


Proto-Circassian *ba ‘much’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:11). 
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24. 


29. 


40. 


48. 


49. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *baba ‘father’ (nursery word): 


Proto-North Caucasian *babajV ‘father, grandfather’ (a nursery word) (cf. 
Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:286; Chirikba 1996b:13). 


Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *ban- (~ *ban-): 
(vb.) *ban- “to cut, to strike’; 
(n.) *ban-a ‘cut, wound’ 


Proto-Circassian “ban(a) ‘to fight? (cf. Kuipers 1975:12). 


Proto-Nostratic *bar- (~ *bar-): 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to be thick, bushy, shaggy; to be coarse, rough, harsh’ 

(n.) *bar-a ‘roughness, coarseness, harshness; thickness, shagginess’; (adj.) 
‘rough, harsh, coarse; thick, shaggy, bushy’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to swell, to puff up, to expand’; 

(n.) *bar-a ‘swelling, bulge, increase’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *barkwA “rough skin’: (cf. Starostin—Nikolayev 
1994:288). 


Proto-Nostratic root *bay- (— *bay-): 
(vb.) *bay- ‘to apportion, to divide into shares, to distribute, to allot, to share’; 
(n.) *bay-a ‘portion, share’ 


Proto-Circassian *baya ‘rich’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:12). Note: This may be a loan 
from Turkic. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bin-a, *ban-a ‘younger relative: (m.) younger brother, 
younger son; (f.) younger sister, younger daughter’: 


Proto-Circassian *bana ‘(children of) family’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:12). 


Proto-Nostratic root *bir- (~ *ber-): 

(vb.) *bir- ‘to swell, to rise, to grow’; 

(n.) *bir-a ‘largeness, greatness, height, tallness’ 
Extended form: 

(vb.) *bir-V-g- ‘to be high’; 

(n.) *bir-g-a ‘height, high place’; (adj.) ‘high, tall, lofty’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *bircV (~ -e-, -#-) ‘rich, honorable’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:305). 
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56. Proto-Nostratic (n.) #bor?-a “a dark color’; (adj.) “dark, dark-colored’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *bürV (~ -6-) “grey, brown’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:313—314). Note: This may be a borrowing. 


58. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bud-a ‘lowest part or region (of anything)’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *bVdV ‘side’ (cf. Starostin—Nikolayev 1994:315— 
316). 


64. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bul-a (~ *bol-a) “penis, testicle(s)’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *bul- ‘to swell, to expand, to spread out, to overflow; to puff up, to 
inflate’; 
(n.) *bul-a ‘large quantity or amount; expansion, spread, inflation; puff, blow’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *bilV (~ -ł-) ‘penis’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
307). 


119. Proto-Nostratic root *pir- (~ *pher-): 
(vb.) *plir- “to bring forth, to bear fruit’; 
(n.) *pir-a ‘birth, issue, offspring, descendant, fruit” 


Proto-North Caucasian *pirqwA ‘a kind of fruit’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:873---874). 


120. Proto-Nostratic root *p^ir- (~ *pher-): 
(vb.) *phir- ‘to move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry, to be greatly agitated; 
to flutter, to fly, to flee’; 
(n.) *pir-a ‘flying, flight, fleeing’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *pirV ‘(vb.) to fly; (n.) flight’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:874—875; Chirikba 1996b:21—22). 


123. Proto-Nostratic root *přit Y- (~ *phet’y-): 
(vb.) *phit’y- ‘to give birth to’; 
(n.) #phit Y-a ‘genitals (male or female); birth, origin’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *püfi/*büti ‘genitals (mostly female)’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:876—877). 


138. Proto-Nostratic root *p'uw- (~ *plow-): 
(vb.) *p'uw- ‘to puff, to blow, to exhale; to puff up, to inflate’; 
(n.) *přuw-a ‘a puff, the act of blowing, breath’ 
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Proto-North Caucasian *püHV ‘(vb.) to blow; (n.) blowing’ (onomatopoeic 
root) (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:875). 


144. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *da- ‘mother, sister’; (reduplicated) (n.) *da-da- ‘mother, 
sister’ (nursery words): 


Proto-North Caucasian *dajV/*dadajV ‘father; mother’ (a common North 
Caucasian nursery word) (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:397—398; Chirikba 
1996b:29—30). 


156. Proto-Nostratic root (?) *daw- (— *daw-): 
(vb.) *daw- ‘to sound, to resound, to make a noise’; 
(n.) *daw-a “sound, noise’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *dwan?V ‘a kind of musical instrument’ (cf. 
Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:406—407). 


182. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *dur-a ‘goat, sheep, ram’ (perhaps originally ‘horned 
animal”): 


Proto-North Caucasian *dVrqwV ‘he-goat’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
403). 


183. Proto-Nostratic root *duw- (~ *dow-): 
(vb.) *duw- ‘to blow about, to fly about, to scatter; to be blown, strewn, or 
scattered about’; 
(n.) *duw-a ‘anything blown, sprinkled, scattered, or strewn about: smoke, 
steam, vapor; rain, shower, drizzle, raindrops; dust’; (adj.) ‘blown about, 
sprinkled, scattered, strewn’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *dwiHV ‘wind’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:407). 


184. Proto-Nostratic demonstrative stems: 


Proximate: * tha- (~ *thg-) ‘this’; 
Intermediate: —*/i- (~ *t^e-) ‘that’; 
Distant: *thy- (~ *tho-) ‘that yonder’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *tV ‘that’? (demonstrative pronoun) (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:990— 991). 


232. Proto-Nostratic root *£'aw- (~ *t’aw-): 
(vb.) *t'aw- ‘to hit, to strike’; 
(n.) *t'aw-a ‘stroke, blow, injury, harm, damage’ 
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Proto-Circassian *t’awa ‘to bump (one’s head)’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:18). 


243. Proto-Nostratic root *t’u?"- (~ *t’oP"-): 
(vb.) #t'u?”- ‘to separate, divide, or split into two parts; to cut in half’; 
(n.) *t'u?"-a “separation or division into two; two halves’ 
(used as the base for the numeral ‘two’ in Indo-European and Altaic) 


Proto-Northwest Caucasian *fgo ‘two’ (cf. Colarusso 1981.1:538 *f'q'àü- and 
1992:45 *t’q’o; Kuipers 1975:19 Proto-Circassian *7q°(a)). Note: Nikolayev— 
Starostin (1994:924) reconstruct Proto-North Caucasian *qHwá ‘two’, West 
Caucasian *tqI:WA ‘two’. However, they note: “The PWC form has a prefixed 
dental; this may be an innovation, but may also reflect the common NC state 
(*tqHw with simplification of the initial cluster in PEC).” 


253. Proto-Nostratic indefinite pronoun stem *di- (~ *d¥e-) “this one, that one”: 


Proto-North Caucasian *3i ‘self, oneself? (cf. Nikolayev— Starostin 1994: 
1102—1103). 


266. Proto-Nostratic root *t Yal- (~ #t Val-) and/or *t’¥il- (~ *t Yel-): 
(vb.) *t Yal- and/or *t il- ‘to overshadow, to cover over, to make dark’; 
(n.) *¢’¥al-a and/or *t Vil-a ‘shade, shadow; covering; darkness’ 


Proto-North Caucasian “c#lywW ‘looming, haze; fumes’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:379). 


291. Proto-Nostratic root *s’uw- (~ *s¥ow-): 
(vb.) *s¥uw- ‘to be proper, fitting, suitable, appropriate, good, well, fine, 
beautiful’; 
(n.) *s"uw-a ‘propriety, suitability, appropriateness’; (adj.) ‘proper, fitting, 
suitable, appropriate’ 


Proto-Circassian *s’°(a) “good, *s’as’a ‘beneficent, benefit, good deed’, 
*s’ac'a ‘gratitude’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:32—33). 


326. Proto-Nostratic 3rd person pronoun stem *si- (~ *se-) ‘he, she, it; him, her; 
they, them’; 3rd person possessive suffix *-si (~ *-se) ‘his, her, its; their’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *saj interrogative pronoun: “what?” — originally used 
only as an oblique base (Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:958). 


330. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *$ag"-a ‘a small tree, a bush or shrub’: 
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Proto-North Caucasian “3agV “a kind of shrub’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:1105). 


339. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *c'am-a ‘reed, grass’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *¢dmhV ‘a kind of plant’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:383). 


340. Proto-Nostratic root *c'ik"- (~ *é’ek’-): 
(vb.) *c'ik"- “to be small’; 
(n.) *¢’ik’-a “small things’; (adj.) ‘small’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *¢dki / *cükü ‘young (of animals), boy’; West 
Caucasian *fak’a ‘young boy, youngster; small’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:382—383). 


342. Proto-Nostratic demonstrative pronoun stem *ša- (~ *Sa-) ‘this, that’: 


Proto-North Caucasian “Si interrogative pronoun stem: ‘who?, what?’; West 
Caucasian “Ja (~ *$:-) “how?” (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:986). 


345. Proto-Nostratic root *saw- (~ *saw-): 
(vb.) *Saw- “to sigh, to pant, to gasp, to breathe deeply’; 
(n.) *Saw-a “breath, sigh’ 
Related to: 
(vb.) #saw- “to sleep, to rest’; 
(n.) *Saw-a “sleep, slumber, rest’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *siHwV ‘(n.) breath; (v.) to breathe’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:961—962). Note also: Proto-North Caucasian *sHiwtV ‘whistle; 
reed-pipe’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:984). 


350. Proto-Nostratic root *ga?- (~ *ga?-): 
(vb.) *ga?- ‘to go, to leave, to depart; to leave behind, to abandon, to forsake’; 
(n.) *ga?-a ‘abandonment, lack, want, need, deprivation, loss, deficit’; (adj.) 
‘abandoned, forsaken, left behind; wanting, lacking, deprived of 


Proto-Circassian *ga ‘bad, insufficient, lacking’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:50; Chirikba 
1996b:35 *ga). 


358. Proto-Nostratic root *gal- (~ *gal-): 
(vb.) *gal- ‘to dig, scoop, or hollow out’ (> ‘to plow’); 
(n.) *gal-a ‘the act of digging, scooping, or hollowing out’ 
Derivative of: 
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(vb.) *gal- ‘to cut, break, tear, or pluck off; to separate’; 
(n.) *gal-a ‘cut, break, tear, separation’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *gal(V)gV ‘stick’ (derivative of *galV [~ *-ł-] ‘stick’) 
(cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:429 and 429—430). 


365. Proto-Nostratic root *gam- (~ *gam-): 
(vb.) gam- ‘to bend, to be bent’; 


(n.) gam-a ‘a bent or curved object: hook; wrist, ankle; etc.’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *gaméwV ‘canine tooth, fang’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:430). 


379. Proto-Nostratic pronominal base of unclear deictic function *gi- (~ *ge-): 


Proto-North Caucasian *gV ‘that (below the speaker)’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:442—443). 


386. Proto-Nostratic root *gir- (~ *ger-): 
(vb.) *gir- ‘to gird, to enclose’; 
(n.) *gir-a ‘enclosure fence, wall’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *girgwV ‘circle, round’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
438—439). 


413. Proto-Nostratic root *k"am- (~ *K'am-) or *q"am- (~ *q^am-): 
(vb.) *K"am- or *q'"am- ‘to seize, to grasp, to grip, to clutch’; 
(n.) *&"am-a or *q"am-a “grip, hold, hand(ful); bond, fetter’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *gémtV *palm of the hand, handful (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:888). 


432. Proto-Nostratic root *k"ath- (~ *khath-): 
(vb.) *&"at^- “to plait, to weave, to twist’; 
(n.) *k#ath-a ‘that which is plaited, woven, twisted: mat, net, knot’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *&"at^-a ‘rag’ 


(?) Proto-Circassian *K^af"a ‘sheep-shed’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:49). Assuming 
semantic development as in Old Church Slavic koteco “pen, coop’. 


440. Proto-Nostratic root *k"ay-: 
(vb.) *&"ay- “to scoop out’; 
(n.) *křay-a ‘spoon, ladle’ 
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Extended form: 
(vb.) *ktay-V-w- ‘to dig’; 
(n.) *k#ay-w-a ‘cave, pit, hollow’ 


Proto-Circassian *k’aya or “kaya ‘tub’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:49). 


459. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ak’- (onomatopoeic): 
(vb.) *k’ak’- ‘to cackle, to chatter’; 
(n.) *k’ak’-a ‘crackling sound’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *k’ak’-a (onomatopoeic bird name) ‘partridge’ 


Proto-Circassian “kaka “to chirp’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:52, Chirikba 1996b:45). 


463. Proto-Nostratic root #k'al- (~ *k’al-): 
(vb.) *k’al- ‘to take away, to remove, to deprive of; to decrease, to diminish, 
to reduce; to be or become reduced or diminished’; 
(n.) *k’al-a ‘littleness, small quantity, scarcity; few things; lack, want, 
poverty, deficiency, insufficiency’; (adj.) ‘little, scanty, sparse, meager, 
insufficient, lacking, short of, wanting, needy’ 


Proto-North Caucasian #kdlkV “a small thing’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
721; Chirikba 1996b:46). 


474. Proto-Nostratic (n.) #k 'ay-a ‘knot, knob, joint’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *k’ay- “to bend, twist, turn, or tie together’; 
(n.) *k’an-a ‘wreath, rope, cord, fiber, tie, band, string’ 


Proto-Circassian “kana “knuckle-bone (used in bone game)’ (cf. Kuipers 
1975:52). 


480. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k'ar-a ‘blackness, darkness, obscurity; dark cloud, rainy 
weather; dirt, grime’; (adj.) ‘dark, dark-colored; dirty, soiled’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *karV ‘black; coal’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
719—720). 


481. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ar- (~ *k’ar-): 
(vb.) #k'ar- “to twist, to turn, to bend, to wind; to tie (together), to bind’; 
(n.) *k’ar-a ‘that which is tied or bound together: bunch, bundle’; (adj.) “bent, 
curved, crooked; tied, bound’ 
Possible derivative: 
(n.) *k’ar-a ‘protuberance, lump, hump, breast’ 
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(?) Proto-Circassian “koro “thick, dense (of wool, beard, etc.), long (of hair), 
high (of grass)” (cf. Kuipers 1975:52). Assuming semantic development from 


“closely or firmly twisted together”. 
491. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ir- (~ *k'er-) or *k'ur- (~ *k'or-): 


(vb.) #kir- or *k’ur- ‘to cut, to cut into, to incise, to engrave, to notch; to cut 
off, to sever, to nip off, to clip; to cut in two, to split’; 
(n.) *k’ir-a or *k’ur-a “cut, slit, notch; chip, piece cut off 


Proto-North-Caucasian *kirV ‘knife, axe’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
725—726). 


508. Proto-Nostratic root *gWan- (~ *gWən-): 


(vb.) *g"an- ‘to hit, to strike, to slay, to kill, to wound, to harm, to injure’; 
(n.) *g"an-a “strike, harm, injury’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *gwanV (~ -ó-) ‘supply (of meat)’, perhaps originally 
‘portion of meat (of a slaughtered animal)’ as in Avar-Andi (cf. Nikolayev— 


Starostin 1994:443—444). 
510. Proto-Nostratic root *g"ar- (~ *g’ar-): 
(vb.) *gVar- “to turn, to twist, to wind, to wrap, to roll’; 


(n.) *gVar-a “any round or circular object’; (adj.) ‘rolling, round, bent, twisted, 
turned’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *gwérV ‘circle; round; to roll’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:447—448). Note also: Proto-North Caucasian *gwVrV 
‘enclosure’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:452; Chirikba 1996b:38). 


514. Proto-Nostratic root *kwhal- (~ *khal-): 


(vb.) *kwhal- ‘to revolve, to go around, to roll’; 
(n.) #k#hal-a “circle, circuit’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *kweél°V ‘thread’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:705). 


522. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&""ar-a ‘vessel, pot’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *kwarV ‘a kind of vessel’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:706). 


528. Proto-Nostratic relative pronoun stem *K"^j- (~ *kwhe-); interrogative pronoun 
stem *ha- (~ *kwha-): 
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Proto-North Caucasian *kwi interrogative pronoun: ‘who?’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:709—710). 


545. Proto-Nostratic root *k’Was- (~ #k Was-): 
(vb.) *k’Was- “to strike fire, to put out (fire)’; 
(n.) *k’Was-a “spark, fire’ 


Proto-Circassian *k’asa ‘to go out (as fire, light); to escape, to run away, to 
desert, to elope’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:60; Chirikba 1996b:50 k°dsa). 


549. Proto-Nostratic root *k’Wed-: 
(vb.) *k’Wed- ‘to destroy, to damage, to ruin; to decay, to rot, to spoil’; 
(n.) *k’“ed-a “death, destruction, damage, ruin, decay’ 
Note also: 
(vb.) *k’Wad- ‘to strike, to beat, to smash, to pound’; 
(n.) *k’ad-a “knock, stroke, thrust? 


Proto-Circassian *K"ad(a) ‘to disappear, to get lost, to perish’ (cf. Kuipers 
1975:60). 


578. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *qg’al’-a ‘sexual organs, genitals, private parts (male or 
female)’: 


Proto-North Caucasian “qVle (~ “g-, *-i) ‘child’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:929; Chirikba 1996b:63 *q"altá-sa). For the semantics, cf. Svan [q’/-] in 
q law “child (male)’, alongside Georgian q 'I-e (< *q'al-e or *q’ol-e) “penis”: 
Mingrelian ?ol-e (< *q 'ol-a-i) ‘penis’; Laz q 'ol-e, k’ol-e “penis”. 


585. Proto-Nostratic root *c"al- (~ *eWal-): 
(vb.) *cVal- ‘to curve, to bend, to roll; to be round’; 
(n.) *c"al-a ‘round object: circle, globe, sphere, ball, etc.” 
Derivative: 
(n.) *cVal-a “head, skull’ 


Proto-North Caucasian “Gwalhe ‘udder; breast’ (cf. Nikolayev---Starostin 
1994:465). 


590. Proto-Nostratic root *q Wal- (~ *q’Wal-): 
(vb.) *q Yal- ‘to throw, to hurl’; 
(n.) *q ""al-a ‘sling, club; throwing, hurling’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *gw/d/#?V ‘arm, bosom, armpit’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:933— 934). Semantics as in: Proto-Kartvelian *q ’wil- ‘shoulder 
bone, shoulder blade; arm’: Georgian q 'vl-iv-i ‘shoulder blade’; Mingrelian 
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?vil-e “bone, arm’; Laz q’vil-i, ?il-i ‘bone’. Klimov 1964:211—212 *qwl-iw- 
and 1998:242 “qwl-iw-, Schmidt 1962:141; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:415 *qwil-; Fahnrich 2007:516 *qwil-. 


594. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *q Wah- (~ *q 'watyh-): 
(vb.) *q’Wat”'- “to say, to speak, to call’; 
(n.) *q’Wat’"-a ‘call, invocation, invitation, summons’ 


Proto-Circassian *q°at'a ‘to tell, to report; to announce, to make known’ (cf. 
Kuipers 1975:73). 


602. Proto-Nostratic root *t#"ay- (~ *tthay-): 
(vb.) *¢#"ay- ‘to grow old, to turn gray (hair)’; 
(n.) *t?^ay-a ‘old age, gray hair’ 
Proto-North Caucasian *ZdjV “time, day’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:766). 
610. Proto-Nostratic root “t7 'il- (~ *t¢’el-): 
(vb.) *12 'il- “to be bent, curved, round’; 


(n.) *t2 'il-a “bent, curved, round thing or object’; (adj.) “bent, curved, round’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *4/#/li “ear (of corn)’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
719). 


614. Proto-Nostratic demonstrative stems (originally deictic particles): 


Proximate: *Di- (~ #Pe-) “this”: 
Intermediate: — *?u- (~ *?o-) ‘that’; 
Distant: “Pa- (~ *Pa-) ‘that yonder, that over there’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *?i “this (a common  Proto-North Caucasian 
demonstrative stem, in the majority of languages used for near deixis) (cf. 
Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:214—215), *?6 ‘that’ (this demonstrative stem is 
mostly used for far deixis) (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:218—219), *?u (~ 
*hu) ‘that’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:222). 


Proto-Abkhaz demonstrative pronoun: *a ‘this’ (used only in compounds) (cf. 
Chirikba 1996b:1). 


616. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ab(b)a ~ *?ap^(ph)a ‘father, forefather’ (nursery word): 


Proto-North Caucasian *?6bV(jV) ‘father’ (a nursery word) (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:217; Chirikba 1996b:1 *abd). 


621. Proto-Nostratic root *?akh- (~ *Pakh-): 
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(vb.) *Pak- ‘to eat’; 
(n.) *Pak"-a ‘food, meal; fodder, feed, morsel’ 


(?) Proto-North Caucasian *?ikwVn ‘to eat’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
207). 


636. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?2an"a ‘mother, aunt’ (nursery word): 
Note also: 
(n.) *2en*a “mother, elder sister’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *?anV(j)V ‘mother’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
201—202; Chirikba 1996b:9). 


652. Proto-Nostratic root #Pay- (~ *?ay-): 
(vb.) *?ay- ‘to go, to proceed’; 
(n.) *2ay-a ‘journey’ 
Note also: 
(vb.) #Piy- “to come, to go’; 
(n.) #Piy-a “approach, arrival; path, way’ 


Proto-Abkhaz “ja ‘to come, to go’ (cf. Chirikba 1996b:126). 
664. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?er-a ‘earth, ground’: 
Proto-North Caucasian *?arV ‘plain’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:202). 
669. Proto-Nostratic root *?il- (~ “Pel-): 
(vb.) *2il- ‘to see, to know’; 
(n.) *2il-a ‘eye’ 
Proto-North Caucasian *?iZV “to look’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:209). 


703. Proto-Nostratic root *hag- (~ *hag-): 
(vb.) */iag- ‘to be pressed or weighed down; to be oppressed; to be vexed, 
distressed, disheartened, afflicted, troubled’; 
(n.) *hag-a “trouble, affliction, oppression, distress, grief, sadness’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *=HadGwVJn ‘to tremble, to be afraid’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:553— 554). 


724. Proto-Nostratic root #har- (~ *har-): 
(vb.) *far- “to scratch, to scrape’ (> ‘to plow’); 
(n.) *Aar-a ‘scraping, scratching’ 
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Proto-North Caucasian *=HarxVr (~ -a-, -A-) ‘to sweep’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:548). Note also: Proto-North Caucasian *HérywA / *HéwywA 
“to comb, to scratch, to scrape’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:562). 


731. Proto-Nostratic root *haw- (~ *haw-): 
(vb.) #haw- “to swell, to increase’; 
(n.) “haw-a “swelling, increase, growth; great number or amount’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *HawayV ‘to swell’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
549—550). 


757. Proto-Nostratic root *£af^- (~ *fath-): 
(vb.) *fat^- ‘to move, to proceed, to advance (in years)’; 
(n.) *fat^-a “maturity, old age; advance’; (adj.) ‘mature, old; advanced’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *=atV ‘to move, to go, to come’ (c£. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:423). 


783. Proto-Nostratic root *yil- (~ #yel-): 
(vb.) *vil- “to bear, to give birth, to beget (of humans)’; 
(n.) *yil-a ‘child, youth, young person’; (adj.) “young, immature’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *HVAU ‘to bear, to give birth; to create’ (cf. 
Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:614 *HVAU ‘to bear, to give birth; to create”). 


791. Proto-Nostratic 1st person personal pronoun stem *wa- (— *wa-) ‘I, me; we 
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us: 


Nakh *waj ‘we (incl.)’ (listed under Proto-North Caucasian “uo ‘thou’) (cf. 
Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:1014—1015). 


801. Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (~ *wal-): 
(vb.) *wal- ‘to flow, to wet, to moisten’; 
(n.) *wal-a ‘flow, trickle; wetness, moisture, dampness’; (adj.) ‘wet, damp’ 


Proto-Circassian *wala ‘cloud’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:96). Assuming semantic 
development as in Old English weolcen, wolc, wolcen ‘cloud’; Old Frisian 
wolken, wulken ‘cloud’; Old Saxon wolkan ‘cloud’; Dutch wolk ‘cloud’; Old 
High German wolchan, wolkan ‘cloud’ (New High German Wolke). 


804. Proto-Nostratic root *wal»- (~ *wal»-): 
(vb.) *wal»- ‘to turn, to roll, to revolve’; 
(n.) #wal-a ‘circle, circumference; turn, rotation’; (adj.) ‘round’ 
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Proto-Circassian “wada ‘to totter, to reel; to wave, to undulate’ (cf. Kuipers 
1975:86). 


807. Proto-Nostratic root *wan- (~ *wan-): 
(vb.) *wan- “to stay, to remain’; 
(n.) *wan-a ‘abode, dwelling’ 


Proto-Circassian *wana ‘house’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:86). 


813. Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *war-): 
(vb.) *war- ‘to look, to watch out for, to observe, to care for’; 
(n.) *war-a ‘watch, vigil, guardianship, care; watchman, guard, keeper, 
warder’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *?werV ‘look, sight’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
248—249). 


816. Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *war-): 
(vb.) *war- ‘to raise, to elevate, to grow, to increase’; 
(n.) *war-a *uppermost, highest, or topmost part? 


Proto-North Caucasian *warte ‘top’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:1039). 
Note: This may be an Iranian or Indo-Iranian loan. 


Proto-Circassian *warq:2 ‘nobleman’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:87). 
821. Proto-Nostratic root *was- (~ *was-): 
(vb.) *was- “to add (to), to augment, to increase, to heap up’; 
(n.) *was-a ‘augmentation, increase, addition, increment’; (adj.) ‘increased, 
augmented, heaped up, filled, full’ 
Proto-Circassian *wasa ‘to stuff, to fill’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:85). 
829. Proto-Nostratic root #wel-: 
(vb.) *wel’- “to be open, to be vacant’; 


(n.) *wel»-a “open space, open land, field, meadow’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *wz/zwV ‘mountain pasture’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:1055—1056). 


835. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *wir-a ‘a kind of tree: aspen, alder, poplar, or the like’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *?werxi ‘a kind of foliage tree’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:230—231). 
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844. Proto-Nostratic indefinite pronoun stem *ma- (~ *ma-), *mi- (~ *me-), *mu- 
(~ *mo-) ‘one, someone, somebody, anyone, anybody; other, another’: 


Note: This may originally have been a demonstrative stem, with three degrees 


of distance: 

Proximate: *ma- (~ *ma-) ‘this’; 
Intermediate: *mi- (~ *me-) ‘that’; 
Distant: *mu- (~ *mo-) “that yonder’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *mV demonstrative pronoun (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:842—843). 


Proto-Circassian *ma ‘this’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:87). Proto-Circassian *maw 
‘thither, that’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:88). 


845. Proto-Nostratic (nursery word) (n.) *ma(a) ‘mother, mommy’, (reduplicated) 
*mam(m)a, *mem[e] ‘mother; (mother's) breast, milk’; used as a verb, the 
meaning was probably *to suckle, to nurse; to suck (the breast)' (as noted by 
Watkins 2000:50: *[a] linguistic near-universal found in many of the world's 
languages, often in reduplicated form"; see also Jakobson 1971[1960]): 


Proto-North Caucasian *mamV ‘teat, nipple; pimple’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:806—807). 


846. Proto-Nostratic negative/prohibitive particle *ma(2)- (~ *ma(?)-) ‘no, not’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *ma (~ -a) prohibitive particle (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:797). 


Proto-Circassian *ma negative prefix (cf. Kuipers 1975:87). 
858. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mal-a ‘hill, mountain’: 


Proto-North Caucasian malswV ‘slope; muzzle, face’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:894—795). 


874. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *man-a ‘progenitor, begetter, man, male; penis”: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *many- “to lust after, to desire passionately, to copulate with, to have 
sexual intercourse, to beget’; 
(n.) *man-a ‘ardent desire, passion, lust” 


Proto-North Caucasian *mVnxV ‘male, man’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
840). 
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Proto-Circassian *mana ‘penis’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:89). 
878. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mar-a ‘(young) man, male (human or animal)’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *morZV ‘male’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:830— 
831). According to Nikolayev—Starostin, “an important social term, not 
borrowed (as sometimes supposed) from Indo-Aryan.” 


887. Proto-Nostratic root *mat’- (~ *mat’-): 
(vb.) *mat’- “to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to draw out, to measure out’; 
(n.) *mat’-a ‘measure, measurement, amount; extent, limit’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *mitwi (~ -e) “growth, excrescence’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:823). 


891. Proto-Nostratic interrogative pronoun stem *mi- (~ *me-) ‘who?, which?, 
what?’, relative pronoun stem *ma- (~ *ma-) ‘who, which, what’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *mV interrogative stem (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
843). 


898. Proto-Nostratic root *mir- (~ *mer-): 
(vb.) *mir- ‘to stab, to pierce, to wound, to cause pain’; 
(n.) *mir-a ‘wound, pain’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *mirc(w)E ‘knife, sickle’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:822—823). 


907. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *mur-a ‘mulberry, blackberry’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *mer(?)V ‘a kind of berry’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:804—805). 


911. Proto-Nostratic first person singular personal pronoun *na (~ *na) ‘I, me’: 


Note: On the basis of Dravidian (and possibly Altaic), the original form of this 
stem may have been *ya (~ *ya), but this is not certain. Sumerian [Emegir] 
gd.e [= /ga-/] 'T supports such a reconstruction as well. 


912. Proto-Nostratic first person plural exclusive personal pronoun *na (~ *na) 
“we, us’: 
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Proto-North Caucasian “nt ‘P (possibly originally a collective plural pronoun: 
cf. Proto-Dargwa *nu-s:a ‘we’ [exclusive], *nu-x:a ‘we’ [inclusive]) (cf. 
Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:855). 


913. Proto-Nostratic deictic particle *na (~ *na), *ni (~ #ne) “this, that’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *nV ‘this, that’ (a demonstrative stem) (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:858). 


935. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *nus’-a ‘woman, female; any female connected by 
marriage: wife, bride, sister-in-law, daughter-in-law’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) #nus?- “to be small, minute, soft, weak, delicate’; 
(n.) *nus¥-a ‘smallness, insufficiency, decrease, diminishment’; (adj.) ‘small, 
minute, soft, weak, delicate" 


Proto-North Caucasian *müsA (~ -0-) ‘daughter-in-law’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:856—857). Note: According to Tuite— Schulze (1998), the 
North Caucasian terms are loans from Indo-European; cf. Proto-Indo-European 
*(s)nuso-s *daughter-in-law'. 


Proto-Circassian *nasa ‘(father’s) brother's wife, daughter-in-law’ (cf. Kuipers 
1975:89). 


975. Proto-Nostratic root *rum- (~ *rom-): 
(vb.) *rum- *to grow or become dark; to darken'; 
(n.) *rum-a ‘darkness, night; twilight, dusk’; (adj.) ‘dark’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *rVmXÁ ‘night, evening’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:955—956). 


I strongly suspect that most, 1f not all, of the Northwest Caucasian (Abkhaz and 
Circassian) evidence cited in this Appendix dates from the period when the speakers 
of Proto-Indo-European were in contact with speakers of Proto-Northwest 
Caucasian, as discussed in Chapter 13, 513.2, and Chapter 21 of this book and does 
not go back to the period of contact between Proto-Nostratic and Proto-North 
Caucasian. This is indicated, for example, by forms such as Proto-Circassian 
*q’atha “to tell, to report; to announce, to make known’ (no. 594 above), which was 
clearly borrowed from Proto-Indo-European after it had lost the earlier palatalized 
alveolars but before it had lost the postvelars (see Chapter 4, Appendix, for details 
on the prehistoric development of the Proto-Indo-European phonological system). 
The matches between Proto-North Caucasian and Proto-Nostratic, on the other 
hand, go back much further in time. Though not all of the matches are perfect, as a 
group, they are extremely suggestive. 
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Besides the Northwest and Northeast Caucasian languages, another place to 
look for possible evidence of language contact is Sumerian. The Sumerian evidence 
is abundant and is included in the individual Nostratic etymologies. As noted at the 
end of Chapter 15, “... the evidence seems to indicate that Sumerian ... is distantly 
related to Nostratic.” Thus, the Sumerian situation is a bit different from that 
involving the Northwest and Northeast Caucasian languages, which points to 
contact rather than relationship, though ultimate relationship should not be ruled out 
at an even deeper time depth. The investigation of deeper relationship, however, lies 
beyond the scope of this book. 


